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CHAPTER    I. 

LAXGUEDOC. 

The  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Inquisition  in  Langue- 
doo  liad  before  them  an  apparently  hopeless  task.  The  whole  or- 
ganization and  procedure  of  tlie  institution  were  to  bo  developed 
as  ex{)erience  miglit  dictate  and  witliout  precetlents  for  guidance. 
Their  uncerUiin  and  undelined  powers  were  to  be  exercised  under 
peculiar  difficulties.  Heresy  was  everywhere  and  all  -  pervading. 
An  unknown  but  certainly  lai'go  |)ortion  of  the  population  was 
adilicted  to  Catharism  or  "Waldensianism,  while  even  the  orthodox 
could  not»  for  the  most  part»  bo  relied  upon  for  sympathy  or  aid. 
Practical  t<ileration  had  existed  for  so  luany  generations,  and  so 
many  families  had  heretic  members,  that  the  population  at  large 
was  yet  to  be  educated  in  tlie  holy  horror  of  doctrinal  aberrations. 
National  feeling,  moreover,  and  the  memory  of  common  ^vrongs 
suffered  during  twenty  years  of  bitter  contest  with  inva<Ung  sol- 
diers of  tlie  Cross,  during  which  Catholic  and  Catharan  Iia<l  stood 
sido  by  side  in  defence  of  the  fatherland,  hwl  created  tiie  strongest 
bonds  of  sympathy  between  the  different  sects.  In  the  cities  the 
tmigistrates  were,  if  not  heretics,  inclined  to  toleration  and  jealous 
of  their  municipal  rights  and  liberties.  Thi*oughout  the  country 
many  jM>werfal  nobles  were  avo\ve<lly  or  secretly  heretics,  and 
Iia.yraond  «>f  Toidouac  himself  was  regartled  as  little  better  than  a 
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heretic.  The  Inquisition  was  the  sjtmIx)!  of  a  hated  foreign  dom- 
ination which  could  look  for  no  cordial  support  from  any  of  these 
classes.  It  was  welcomed,  indeotl,  h_v  such  Frenchmen  as  had  suc- 
ceeded in  planting  themselves  in  the  land,  but  they  were  scatteretl, 
and  were  themselves  the  objects  of  detestation  to  their  neighbors. 
The  popuhir  feeling  is  voiced  by  the  Troubadours,  who  delight  in 
expressing  contempt  for  tho  Frencli  and  hostility  to  the  friars  and 
their  methods.  As  Guillem  de  Montanagout  says:  *'Now  have 
the  clerks  become  inquisitors  and  condemn  men  at  their  pleasure. 
I  have  naught  against  tho  inquests  if  they  would  but  condemn  er- 
rors witli  soft  wokIs,  lead  the  wanderers  back  to  the  faith  without 
wrath,  and  allow  the  penitent  to  find  mercy.'-  The  bolder  Pierre 
Cardinal  describes  the  Dominicans  as  disputing  after  dinner  over 
the  quality  of  their  wines ;  *'  They  have  created  a  court  of  judg- 
ment, and  whoever  attacks  them  they  declare  to  be  a  Waldensian ; 
they  seek  to  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  all  men,  so  as  to  render 
themselves  drea^led."* 

The  lands  which  Raymond  hud  suocoeded  in  retaining  were, 
moreover,  drained  by  the  enormous  sums  exacted  of  him  in  the 
pacification.  To  enable  him  to  meet  these  demands  he  was  au- 
thorized to  levy  taxes  on  the  subjects  of  the  Church,  in  spite  of 
their  immunities,  and  this  an<i  the  other  expedients  requisite  for 
the  discharge  of  his  engag<>nionts  could  not  fail  to  excite  wide- 
spread discontent  with  tho  settlement  and  hostiUty  to  all  that  rep 
resented  it.  That  it  was  hanl  to  extort  these  payments  from  a 
|X)pidution  exhausted  by  twenty  years  of  war  is  manifest  when,  in 
1231,  two  years  after  tho  treaty,  the  Abbey  of  Citcaux  had  not  as 
yet  received  any  part  of  the  two  thousand  marks  which  were  its 
share  of  the  plunder,  and  it  was  force<l  to  agree  to  a  settlement 
under  which  Raymond  promised  to  pay  in  annual  instalments  of 
two  hundred  marks,  giving  as  security  his  revenues  from  the 
manor  of  Marmaude.t 

The  Inquisition,  it  is  true,  was  at  first  warmly  greeted  by  the 
Church,  but  the  Church  had  grown  so  discredited  during  the 

•  Diez,  Lcbcn  und  Wcrkc  dcr  Troubadours,  pp.  450,  576.— Millot,  Hist.  Lit- 
Unite  des  Troubndours,  m.  !U4-50. 

t  Tealet,  Layettes,  IT.  185.  330-8. 

In  1239  wo  find  Raymond  asking  for  six  months' delaj  in  thepaymcnt  of  one 
of  tbe  lostalmcDls  (lb.  p.  406). 
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events  of  the  past  half-century  that  its  influence  was  less  than  in 
any  other  spot  in  Clirislendom.     Even  in  Aragon  the  Council  of 
Tarragona,  in  123S,  foil  itself  compelled  to  decree  excommunica- 
tion against  those  who  composc<l  or  applauded  lampoons  against 
theclt^rgy.     The  ahuse  of  the  interrlict  hail  grown  to  such  propor- 
tions that  Imiocent  IV*.,  in  1:^43,  and  again  in  12-15,  was  obliged 
to  forbid  its  employment  throughout  southern  France,  in  all  plaees 
suspected  of  heresy,  because  it  afforded  to  heretics  so  manifoUl  an 
occasion  of  asserting  that  it  was  used  for  private  interests,  and  not 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.     During  the  troubles  which  followed 
after  the  crosade  of  Louis  V'lII.  the  bishops  bad  taken  advantage 
of  the  confusion  to  seize  many  lands  to  which  they  had  no  claim, 
and  this  involved  them  in  endless  quarrels  with  the  royal  fisc  in  the 
li'iritories  which  fell  to  the  king,  while  in  those  which  remained 
lo  Raymond,  the  pious  St.  Louis  was  forced  to  interfere  to  obtain 
for  him  a  restoration  of  what  they  obstinately  refused  to  surren- 
der.   The  Church  itself  was  so  deeply  taintetl  -with  heresy  that 
the  faithful  were  scandalized  at  seeing  the  practical  immunity  en- 
joyed by  heretical  clerks,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  assembling  a 
sofficient  number  of  bisho]>s  to  officiate  at  their  degradation,  and 
Gregory  IX.  felt  it  necessary,  in  1233,  to  decree  that  in  such  cases 
a  single  bishop,  with  some  of  his  abbots,  should  have  power  to 
deprive  them  of  holy  orders  and  deliver  them  to  the  secular  arm 
to  ho  burned — a  provision  which  he  subsequently  embodied  in  the 
canon  law.     Innocent  IV.,  moreover,  in  1245,  felt  called  upon  to 
oftier  his  legate  in  Languedoc  to  see  that  no  one  suspecte<l  of  her- 
eiy  was  elected  or  consecrated  as  bishop.    On  the  other  hand, 
pn^ts  who  were  zealous  in  aiding  the  Inquisition  sometimes  found 
thai  the  enmities  thus  excited  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
fEside  in  their  parishes,  as  occurred  in  the  case  of  Guillem  Pierre, 
a  priest  of  Narbonne,  in  1246^  who  on  this  account  was  allowed  to 
[Jttiploy  a  vicar  and  to  hold  a  plunility  of  beneiices.    About  the 
^Pfcme  time  Inntwcnt  IV.  felt  obliged  to  express  bis  surprise  that 
the  prelates  disobeyetl  his  repeated  commands  to  assist  the  Inqui- 
sition; he  has  trustworthy  information  that  they  neglect  to  do  so, 
and  he  threatens  thorn  roundly  with  his  displeasure  unless  they 
manifest  greater  zeaL    Bernard  Gui,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  bishops 
who  favored  Count  Rajntnond  as  among  the  craftiest  and  most 
dangerous  enemies  of  the  inquisitors.     The  natural  antagonism 
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between  the  Mendicants  and  the  secuhir  clergy  was,  moreover,  in- 
creased by  the  pretension  of  the  inquisitors  to  sni)ervi8e  the  priest- 
liood  and  see  that  they  performed  their  neglected  duty  in  all  that 
I>ertained  to  the  extension  of  the  faith.  That  under  such  circum- 
stanoes  the  Dominicans  era])loyod  in  the  pious  work  should  suifer 
constant  molestation  scai-ce  needs  the  explanation  given  by  the 
pope  that  it  was  through  the  influence  of  the  Arch  Enemy.* 

Another  serious  impediment  to  the  operations  of  the  Inqui- 
sition lay  in  the  absence  of  places  of  detention  for  those  accused 
and  of  prisons  for  those  condemned.  We  have  alrea<ly  seen  how 
the  bishops  shirked  their  duty  in  providing  jails  for  the  midtitudes 
of  pri-soners  until  St.  Louis  was  obli^^  to  step  in  and  construct 
thciu,  and  during  this  prolonge<l  interval  the  sentences  of  the  in- 
quisitors show,  in  the  number  of  contumacious  absentees  after  a 
preliminary  hearing,  how  impossible  it  often  was  to  retain  hold  of 
heretics  who  had  been  arrested.! 

To  andertake,  in  such  an  environment,  the  apparently  hope- 
less task  of  sup]>ressing  heresy  required  men  of  exceptional  char- 
acter, and  they  wore  not  wanting.  Rejiulsive  as  their  acts  must 
seem  to  us,  we  cannot  refuse  to  them  the  tribute  due  to  their  fear- 
less fanaticism.  N"o  labor  was  t<x)  arduous  for  their  unflagging 
zeal,  no  danger  too  great  for  I  heir  unshrinking  courage.  Regard- 
ing themselves  us  electetl  to  perform  (iod's  work,  they  set  about 
it  with  a  sublime  self-confldenco  which  lifted  them  above  the 
weakness  of  humanity.  As  the  mouthpiece  of  G<xl,  the  mendi- 
cant friar,  who  lived  on  charity,  sjxjke  to  prince  and  people  with 
all  the  awful  authority  of  the  Church,  and  exacted  obedience  or 
punished  contumacy  unhesitatingly  and  absolutely.     Such  men  as 


•  CoDcilTarracoDcns.  oun.  1838  c,  n  (Mart.  Am pU  Coll.  VII.  184). —  RipoU 
I.  120,  Ua,  1(J5.— Pottlmst  No.  0452, 11092, 11004, 11515.— Vttiasette,  HI.  Pr.  363. 
— Ttulct,  LnyettcJi,  U.  202.  —  Arch,  dca  Frftres  Prtclieure  de  Toulouse  (Doot, 
XXXT.  19).— C.  1  Sexto  v.  3.— Raynald.  ann.  1243,  No.  80.— Arcli.  de  rim),  dc 
Care.  (Doat,  XXXI.  69).  —  Bern.  Guidon,  dc  Trib.  Gmd.  Pncdicnt.  (Bouquc!, 
XXI.  739).— Pnicticn  super  Inquisit.  (MBS.  Bib,  Nat.,  foods  latin,  No.  14930,  fol. 
224). 

AVlien  Cardinal  Wolscy  soaght  to  reform  the  English  Church  he  found  the 
same  difficiilty  in  obtaining  bishojw  to  degrade  cli;rical  criminals,  and  he  ob- 
taintnl  from  Clement  VII.  the  Mttw  remedy  (RymiT,  XTV.  280). 

t  Coll.  Dottt.  XXI.  149, 153, 150. 15S.— MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonda  Ifltiu,  Ko.  9993, 
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Pierre  Cella,  Gaillem  Amaiul,  Amaud  Catala,  Ferrer  the  Catalan, 

Ponsde  Saint-Gilles,  Pons  de  rEsparro,  and  Bernard  de  Caux,  beard- 

wl  prince  and  prelate,  were  as  ready  to  endure  as  merciless  to  inflict, 

were  veritable  MaccaI>eos  in  the  internecine  strife  with  bereeiy,and 

yet  were  kind  and  pitifid  to  the  niisenible  and  overflowing  with 

tenjs  in  their  prayers  and  discourses.     Thoy  were  the  culminating 

development  of  the  influences  which  produced  the  Church  Militant 

"f  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  their  hands  the  Inquisition  was  the 

inost  efl'ective  irwtrument  whereby  it  maintained  its  supremacy. 

A.  secondary  result  was  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  South  to 

*'he  King  of  Paris,  and  its  unification  with  the  rest  of  France. 

If  the  faithful  had  imagined  that  the  Treaty  of  1229  had  end- 
^  the  contest  with  heresy  they  were  quickly  undeceived.  The 
^lood-money  for  the  capture  of  heretics,  promised  by  Count  Ray- 
'Jiond,  was  indeed  j>aid  wlion  earned,  for  the  IrKjuisition  undcrt<x)k 
^  aee  that  this  was  done,  but  the  earning  of  it  was  dangerous. 
N'oWes  and  burghers  alike  protected  and  defended  the  prtjscrilMxl 
C'l^aa.  and  those  who  hunted  them  were  slain  without  mercy  when 
<*ccasion  offered.  The  heretics  continued  us  numerous  as  ever, 
**xd  we  have  already  seen  the  fruitless  oflforts  put  forth  by  the 
C?*rdinal  Legato  Romano  and  the  Council  of  Toulouse.  Even  tlie 
^tiiversity  which  Raymond  bound  himself  to  establish  in  Toulouse 
foi"  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  though  it  subsecpiently  perfonne<l 
"^t^  work,  was  at  first  a  failure.  Learned  theologians  were  brought 
^^*^m  Paris  to  till  its  chairs,  but  their  scliolastic  subtleties  were 
■^ughed  at  by  the  mocking  Southrons  as  absurd  novelties,  and  the 
lieretics  were  bold  enough  to  contend  with  them  in  debate.  After 
a,  few  years  Raymond  neglectetl  to  continue  the  sti|>ends,  and  for 
a  tune  the  university  was  suspended.* 


•  Practica  »upcr  Inquiait.  (MSS.  Bih.  Nat,  fonda  latin,  No.  14930,  fol.  224).— 
OaiU.  PeU«io  Chron.  (Etl.  Molinicr,  Anicii,  1880.  pp.  6. 15).— Einstt.  flaecul.  XIII. 
T.  I  Ko.  688  (Monament.  Hist.  German.).  --  Bern.  Guidou.  Vit.  Gregor.  PP.  IX. 
(HumioriS.  R.I.  riL  573). 

One  of  the  cumplainta  made  by  Gregory  IX.  ORiiiiist  llaymond,  in  123C,  wa« 
that  tie  had  neglected  to  pay  the  salaries  of  tlm  prufessors,  and  that  the  Khool 
**^  Toulouse  was  diwolvcd  (Tculct,  Layettes,  IL  815).  In  1239,  however,  a  re- 
*-'*''Pt  in  fuU  for  ihcm  was  exhibited  to  the  papal  legate  (lb.  p.  397),  and  in  1343, 
^hi'n  Uayniond  was  under  peril  of  death  in  the  Agcuots,  his  chief  physician  was 
^''P  of  Spain,  tlie  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  (lb.  p.  466). 
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The  most  cnconmging  feature  of  the  situation,  one,  indeed. 
full  of  [iruniise,  wiis  the  steady  progress  of  the  Dominican  Order, 
It  hml  outgrown  the  modest  Church  of  St.  Komano,  bestowed 
upon  it  by  Bishop  Foulqucs;  and  in  1230  the  piety  of  a  prominent 
burgher  of  Toulouse,  Pons  de  Capdenier,  provided  for  it  more 
commodious  quarters  in  an  extensive  garden,  situated  partly  in 
the  city  and  partly  in  the  suburbs.  The  inmates  of  the  convent, 
some  forty  in  number,  were  always  ready  to  fiirnish  champions  of 
the  Cross,  whose  ardent  zeal  shrank  from  neither  toil  nor  peril; 
and  when,  in  1232,  the  fanatic  Bishop  Foulques  died  and  was  sne- 
'oeeded  by  the  yet  moi-o  fiery  fanatic,  the  Dominican  Provincial 
Raymond  du  Fauga,  the  Order  was  fully  prepare<i  to  enter  upon 
the  exterminating  war  with  heresy  which,  was  to  last  for  a  hun- 
dred years,* 

The  eager  zeal  of  the  friars  did  not  wait  to  be  armed  with  the 
organized  authorization  of  inquisitorial  jTOwers.  Their  leading 
duty  was  to  combat  heresy,  and  their  assault^s  on  it  were  nninter- 
mitting.  In  1231  a  friar,  in  a  sermon,  declared  that  Toulouse  was 
full  of  heretics,  who  held  their  assemblies  there  and  disseminated 
their  errors  without  hindiuncc.  Already  the  magistrates  seem  to 
have  looked  askance  on  these  pious  efforts,  for  tliis  assertion  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  decided  attempt  at  repression.  The  con- 
suls of  the  city  met  and  summoned  before  them,  in  the  capitole, 
or  town-hall,  the  prior,  Pierre  d'Alais.  There  they  roundly  scold- 
ed  and  threatened  him,  declaring  that  it  was  false  to  assert  the 
existence  of  heresy  in  the  town,  and  forbidding  such  utterances 
for  the  future.  Trivial  as  was  the  occurrence,  it  has  interest  as 
the  commencement  of  the  ill-will  between  the  authorities  of  Tou- 
louse and  the  Intjuisition,  and  as  illustrating  the  sense  of  munici- 
pal pride  and  independence  still  cherished  in  the  cities  of  the  South. 
It  reciuired  but  a  few  years'  stniggle  to  trammel  the  civic  liberties 
which  htu.1  hold  their  own  against  feudalism,  but  which  could  not 
stand  against  the  subtler  despotism  of  the  Church.f 

Even  thus  early  Dominican  ardor  refused  to  l>e  thus  restrainctl. 
Master  Roland  of  Cremona,  noted  as  the  first  Dominican  licentiate 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  who  had  been  brought  to  Toulouse  to 
teach  theology  in  the  infant  University,  wjis  scimdaLi2etl  when  ho 


•  Pclisao  CUron.  pp.  7-8. 


t  Ibid.  pp.  9-10. 
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heard  of  the  insolent  language  of  the  consols,  and  exclaimed  that 
it  "Was  only  a  fresh  incentive  to  preach  against  heresy  more  bit- 
terly than  over.  He  set  the  example  in  this,  and  was  eagerly  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  the  brethren.  He  soon,  too.  had  an  opjjortunity 
of  proving  the  falsity  of  the  consuls'  disclaimer.  It  transpired  that 
Jean  rierro  Donat.  a  canon  of  the  ancient  C/hurch  of  Saint  Semin. 
who  had  recently  died  and  been  buried  in  the  cloister^  had  been 
secretly  hereticaie<l  on  his  death -l)cd.  "Without  authority,  and 
apparently  without  legal  investigation,  Master  Roland  assembled 
some  friars  and  clerks,  exhumed  the  body  from  the  cloister,  dragged 
it  through  the  streets,  and  publicly  burned  it.  Soon  afterwards 
lie  iieard  of  the  death  of  a  prominent  Waldensian  minister  nimied 
Gaivan.  Aft^r  stirring  u]»  popular  passion  in  a  sermon,  he  marched 
at  the  head  of  a  motley  mob  to  the  house  where  the  heretic  had 
died  and  levelled  it  to  the  ground ;  then  proceeding  to  the  Cerae- 
leiry  of  Villeneuvo,  where  the  body  was  interred,  he  dug  it  up  and 
dragged  it  through  the  city,  accompanied  by  an  immense  prooes- 
^on,  to  the  public  place  of  execution  beyond  the  walls,  where  it 
'^as  solemnly  burned.* 

All  this  was  volunteer  persecution.     The  episcopal  court  was 
ft«  yet  the  only  tribunal  having  power  to  act  in  such  matters,  and 
i^  as  we  have  seen,  could  only  autliorizo  the  secular  arm  to  do  its 
duty  in  the  final  execution.     Yet  the  episcopal  court  seems  to  have 
been  in  no  way  invoked  in  these  proceedings,  and  no  protest  is  re- 
ow^ed  as  having  been  uttered  against  such  irregular  enforcements 
of  tbe  law  by  the  mob.    There  was,  in  fact,  no  organiziition  for 
the  steady  repression  of  heresy.    Bisho]>  Raymond  ap^x^rs  to  have 
■atisBed  himself  with  an  occasional  raid  against  heretics  outside 
of  the  city,  and  U)  have  allowed  those  within  it  virtual  immunity 
under  the  protection  of  the  consuls,  tliough  he  had,  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  all  the  iK)Avers  requisite  for  the  purpose,  and  the  machinery 
for  their  effective  use  could  have  readily  l>een  developed.    No  per- 
manent results  were  to  be  expected  from  titful  bursU  of  zeal,  and 
the  suppression  of  heresy  might  well  seem  to  be  as  far  off  as  ever. 
Urgent  as  was  evidently  the  need  of  some  organized  body  de 
Voted  exclusively  to  persecution,  the  appointment  of  the  first 


*Peliaso  Cbroa.  pji.  10~U.  —  Prcger,  Vomrbdtcn  zu  cluer  Oescbicbte  dcr 
"leweclicn  Mjstik,  p.  17. 
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inquisitors,  in  1233,  seems  not  to  have  been  regarded  as 
ing  any  special  significance.  It  was  merely  an  experiment,  from 
which  no  great  results  were  anticipated.  Frero  Guillera  Pelisson, 
who  shared  in  the  labors  and  jwrils  of  the  nascent  Inquisition, 
and  who  enthusiastically  chronicled  them,  evidently  does  not  con- 
sider it  as  an  innovation  worthy  of  particular  attention.  It  was 
80  natural  an  evolution  from  the  interaction  of  the  forces  and 
materials  of  the  period,  and  its  future  importance  was  so  little 
suspected,  that  he  passes  over  its  founding  as  an  incident  of  less 
moment  than  the  succession  to  the  Priory  of  Toulouse.  *'  Frere 
Pons  de  Saint  Gilles,"  he  says,  **  was  made  Prior  of  Toulouse,  who 
bore  himself  manfully  and  effectively  for  the  faith  against  the 
heretics,  together  with  Frero  Pierre  Cella  of  Toulouse  and  Frere 
Guillem  Arnaud  of  MontpeUier,  whom  the  lord  jx>pc  made  inquis- 
itors against  the  heretics  in  the  dioceses  of  Toulouse  and  Cahors. 
Also,  the  Legate  Archbishop  of  Vienno  made  Frere  Arnaud  Cata- 
la,  who  was  then  of  the  Convent  of  Toulouse,  inquisitor  agidns' 
the  heretics,"  Thus  colorless  is  the  only  contemporary  account  o 
the  establishment  of  the  Holy  Office.* 

How  little  the  functions  of  these  new  officials  were  at  first  un- 
derstood is  manifested  by  an  occurrence,  which  is  also  highly  sug- 
gestive of  the  tension  of  public  feeling.    In  a  quarrel  l>etween  two^ 
citizens,  one  of  them,  Bernard  Peite\'in,  called  the  otlier,  UemarA- 
do  Solier,  a  heretic.     This  was  a  dangerous  reputation  to  have, 
and  the  offended  man  summoned  his  antagonist  before  the  consuls- 
The  heratical  party,  we  are  told,  had  obtained  the  upper  band  in 
Toulouse,  and  the  magistrate's  were  all  either  symputUizcrs  with  or 
believers  in  heresy.    Bernard  Peitevin  was  condemned  to  eaile  for 
a  tenn  of  years,  to  pay  a  fine  both  to  the  complainant  and  to  ihb 
city,  and  to  swear  publicly  in  the  town-hall  that  he  had  lied,  and 
that  de  Solier  was  a  good  Catholic.     The  sentence  was  a  trifle 
vindictive,  and  Peitevin  sought  counsel  of  the  Dominicans,  who 
recommended  him  to  appeal  to  the  bishoji.     Kpiscopal  juris<]iction 
in  such  a  matter  was  perhaps  doubtful,  but  Ra.ymond  du  Fauga    ,, 
entertainccl  the  appeal.     A  few  years  later,  if  any  cognizance  hadj 
been  taken  of  the  case  it  would  have  been  by  the  Inquisition,  butl 


•  VvMiBQ  Cbron.  p.  13.     Cf.  Hern.  Guidon.  Vit.  Oregor.  PP.  IX.  (Muralori  8. 
R.  I.  IIL  578). 
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now  the  inquisitors,  Pierre  Cella  and  GoiUem  Amaiul,  appeared 
as  advocates  of  the  appellant  in  the  bishop's  court,  and  so  clearly 
proved  de  Solier  s  heresy  that  the  miserable  wretch  fled  to  Lom- 
bardy* 

Similar  indefiniteness  of  procedure  is  visible  in  the  next  at- 
tempt.   The  inquisitors,  Pierre  and  Guillem,  began  to  make  an 
inquest  through  the  city,  and  cited  numerous  suspoctSf  all  of  whom 
found  defenders  among  the  chief  citizens.     The  hearings  took 
place  before  them,  but  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  in  pnbUc.     One 
of  the  accused,  nameil  Jean  Teisseire,  asserted  liimself  to  be  a  good 
Catholic  because  he  had  no  scruples  in  maintaining  marital  rela^ 
tions  with  his  wife,  in  eating  flesh,  and  in  lying  and  swearing,  and 
he  warned  the  crowd  that  they  were  liable  to  the  sanie  charge, 
and  that  it  would  bo  wiser  for  them  to  make  common  cause  than 
to  abandon  him.     When  he  was  condemned,  and  the  \'iguier,  the 
official  i*epresentative  of  the  count,  was  alMiut  to  conduct  him  to 
the  stake,  so  threatening  a  clamor  arose  that  the  prisoner  was 
liurried  to  the  bishop's  prison,  still  proclaiming  his  orthodoxy. 
Inteoae  excitement  pervaded  the  city,  and  meiuices  were  freely 
uttered  to  destroy  the  Dominican  convent  and  to  stone  all  the 
friars,  who  were  accused  of  persecuting  the  innocent.    While  in 
prison  Teisseire  pretended  to  fall  mortally  sick,  and  asked  for  the 
aacniments ;  but  when  the  bailli  of  I-avaur  brought  to  Toulouse 
some  perfectal  heretics  and  delivered  them  to  the  bishop,  Tei»- 
Beire  allowed  himself  to  be  hcreticated  by  them  in  ]>rison,  and 
giew  so  anient  in  the  faith  under  their  exhortations  that  when 
tfcey  were  taken  out  for  examination  he  accompanied  them,  de- 
claring that  he  would  share  their  fate.     The  bishop  asseiubletl  the 
magistrates  and  many  citizens,  in  whose  presence  he  examined  the 
pruonen.    They  were  all  condemned,  including  Teisseire,  who  ob- 
stinately refused  to  recant,  an<I  no  further  opposition  was  offered 
?rhen  they  were  all  duly  burntMl.f 

Here  we  see  the  inquisitorial  jurisdiction  completely  subordi- 
nate to  that  of  the  bishop,  but  when  the  inquisitors  soon  after- 
wards left  Toulouse  to  hold  inquests  elscAvherc  they  acted  with 
fall  independence.     At  Cahors  we  hear  nothing  of  the  Bishop 
of  Querci  taking  part  in  the  proceedings  under  which  they  oon- 


*  Pelioio  pp.  10-17. 


t  Ibid.  pp.  n-aa 
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demned  a  number  of  the  deati,  exhuming  and  burning  their  bodies, 
and  ina|)iring  sucU  foar  that  a  prominent  believer,  Raymond  de 
Broleas,  rte<l  to  liome.  At  Moissao  thoy  condemnetl  Jean  du 
Gard,  who  fled  to  Montsc^r,  and  they  cited  a  certain  Folquet, 
who,  in  terror,  entered  tlie  convent  of  Belleperche  as  a  Cistercian 
monk,  and,  linding  tliat  tliis  was  of  no  avail,  finally  fled  to  Lorn- 
bardy.  Meanwhile  Frere  Amaud  Catala  and  our  chronicler,  Guil- 
lem  Pelisson,  <lcscend«d  upon  Albi,  whore  they  penanced  a  dozen 
citizens  by  oi-dering  iLcm  to  Palestine,  and  in  coujunction  with 
another  inquisitor,  Guillem  de  Ix)mbers,  burned  two  heretics, 
Pierre  de  Puechj>epdut  and  Pierre  Borrnissipio.^ 

The  absence  of  the  intjuisitora  from  Toulouse  made  no  differ- 
ence in  the  gooil  work,  for  their  duties  were  a^umed  by  their 
prior,  Pons  de  Saint-Gilles.  Under  what  authority  he  acted  is  not 
stated,  but  wo  find  him,  in  conjunction  with  anoUier  friar,  trying 
and  condemning  a  certain  Arnaud  Sancier,  who  was  bnme*!;,  in 
spite  of  hi»  protests  to  the  last  that  ho  wns  a  good  Catholic,  caus- 
ing great  agitation  in  the  city,  but  no  tumultuous  uprising.+ 

The  terror  which  Pelisson  boasts  that  these  proceeilings  spread 
through  the  land  was  probably  owing  not  only  to  the  evidence 
they  afforded  of  an  organized  system  of  persecution,  but  also  to 
their  intnxluction  of  a  much  more  effective  method  of  prosecution 
than  had  heretofore  been  known.  The  **  heretic,"  so  called,  was 
the  perfected  teacher  who  disdained  to  deny  his  faith,  and  his 
jburning  was  accepted  by  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  also  was  that 
of  the  '"credens,'-  or  believer,  who  was  defiantly  contumacious  and 
|)ersistcd  in  wlraitting  and  adhering  to  his  creed.  Hitherto,  how- 
,erer,  the  believer  who  professed  orthodoxy  seems  generally  to 
'have  escajxid,  in  the  imixirfection  of  the  judicial  means  of  proving 
his  guilt.  The  friars,  tmined  in  the  subtleties  of  disputation  and 
learned  in  both  civil  and  canon  law,  were  specially  fittwl  for  the 
detection  of  this  particularly  dangerous  secret  misbelief,  and  their 
persistence  in  worrying  their  victims  to  the  death  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  spread  alarm,  not  only  among  the  guilty,  but  among  the 
innocent. 

How  reasonable  were  the  fears  inspired  by  the  speedy  infor- 
mi^ty  of  the  justice  accorded  to  the  heretic  is  well  illustrated  by 


•  PeliBao  Chron.  pp.  20-1. 


t  Ibid.  p.  23. 
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a  case  oocuniiig  in  1234.    When  the  canonization  of  St.  Dominio 
'"?-■  ,  i:nounced  in  Toulouse  it  was  colebratetl  in  a  solemn  niass 
■  iieil  by  Bishop  Raymond  in  the  Dominican  convent.    St, 
Donunic,  however,  desired  to  mark  the  occasion  with  some  more 
wlifving  manifestation  of  his  jieculiar  functions,  and  caused  word 
to  be  brought  to  the  bishop,  as  the  latter  was  lc?aving  the  church 
for  the  refectory  to  partake  of  a  meal,  that  a  woman  ha<l  just  been 
iwreticated  in  a  house  hard  by,  in  the  Rue  de  TObnet  sec.    The 
biihop,  with  the  prior  and  some  others,  hurried  thither.    It  was 
the  house  of  Feitavin  Borsier,  the  general  messenger  of  the  here- 
tics of  Toulouse,  whose  mother-in-law  lay  tlying  of  fever.    So  sud- 
den wfLS  the  entrance  of  the  intruders  tbat  the  woman^s  friends 
ooaiii  only  tell  her  ''  the  bishop  is  coming,"  and  she,  who  expected 
a  visit  from  the  heretic  bishop,  was  easily  led  on  by  Raymond  to 
Zkiike  a  full  declaration  of  her  heresy  and  to  pledge  herself  to  be 
Steadfast  in  it.    Then,  revealing  himself,  he  oniercd  her  to  recant., 
ttjid,  on  her  refusal,  he  summoned  the  viguier,  condemned  her  as  a 
laeretic,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  dying  creature  cap- 
>^  off  on  her  be<i  and  burned  at  the  place  of  execution.    Horsier 
uiul  his  colleague,  Bernard  Aldric  of  DrC^mil.  were  captured,  and 
.red  many  of  their  friends ;  and  then  liaymond  and  the  fri- 
rvturaed  to  their  neglected  dinner,  giving  thanks  to  God  and 
to  St  Dominic  for  so  sigmU  a  manifestation  in  favor  of  the  faith.* 
The  ferocious  ejcultation  with  which  these  extra-judicial  hor- 
iws  were  |}erpetrated  is  well  reflected  in  a  poem  of  the  period  by 
l^am,  the  Dominican  Frior  of  Viilcmicr.    He  represents  himself 
ittdisimting  with  Sicard  de  Figueras,  a  Catharan  bishop,  and  each 
cE  his  theological  arguments  is  cUnched  with  a  threat — 


^E*  s'aquest  no  rols  crejra  tcc  te  '1  foe  aiianat 
Que  art  tos  companbos, 
Anu  Tudb  quo  m*  rcspoDdos  en  un  inot  o  en  doa, 
8i  cauziras  ct  foe  o  rcmnnras  ab  noa." 

*'lf  Tou  will  not  believe  this,  look  at  that  raging  fire  which  is  con- 
'Kffliing  your  comrades.  Xow  I  wish  you  to  reply  to  me  in  one 
^ohl  or  two,  for  you  will  bum  in  the  fire  or  join  us.*'  Or  again, 
"If  you  do  not  confess  at  once,  the  flames  are  already  lighted: 


*  Peliaao  Chron.  pp.  23-5. 
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your  name  is  proclaimed  throughout  the  city  with  the  blast  of] 
trumi>eta,  and  the  people  are  gathering  to  see  you  bum."    In  this 
terrible  poem,  Isarn  only  tamed  into  verse  what  ho  felt  in  his  o^ii    , 
heart,  and  what  he  saw  passing  under  his  eyes  almost  daily,*         fl 
As  the  holy  work  assume<l  shape  and  its  prosi>ects  of  results™ 
grew  more  encouraging,  the  zeal  of  the  hunters  of  men  increased, 
while  the  fear  and  hatred  of  the  hunted  became  more  threatening. 
On  both  sides  passion  W4is  fanned  into  flame.    Already,  in  1233, 
two  Doioinicuus,  sent  to  Cordcs  to  seek  out  horotius,  hatl  Ijoea  j 
slain  by  the  terrified  citizens.     At  Albi  the  people,  excited  by  tbefl 
burning  of  the  two  heretics  already  referred  to,  r-ose,  June  14, 
1234,  when  Arnaud  Catala  ordered  the  episcopal  bailli  to  dig  up 
the  bones  of  a  heretic  woman  named  Beissei*a  whom  he  had  con-    ^^ 
dcmned.    The  bailli  sent  back  word  that  he  dared  not  do  it.    Ar-aj 
naud  left  the  episcopal  synod  in  which  he  was  sitting,  coolly  wentT 
to  the  cemetei-y,  himself  gave  the  first  strokes  of  the  mattock,  and 
then,  ordering  the  officials  to  proceed  with  the  work,  returned  to 
the  sjTiotl.     The  officials  quickly  rushed  after  him,  saying  that 
they  had  been  ejected  from  the  burial-ground  by  the  mob.     Ar- 
naud returned  and  found  it  occupied  by  a  crowd  of  howling  sons] 
pf  Belial,  who  quickly  closed  in  on  him,  striking  him  in  the  faooj 
and  pummelling  him  on  all  sides,  with  shouts  of  "Kill  himl  he  haa 
no  right  to  live  I"    Some  endeavored  to  drag  him  into  the  shops 
hard  by  to  slay  him ;  others  wished  to  throw  him  into  the  river  M 
Tarn,  but  he  was  rescued  and  taken  back  to  the  s^Tiod,  followed  ™ 
by  a  mass  of  men  fiercely  shouting  for  his  death.    The  whole    . 
city,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  of  one  mind,  and  many  of  the  principal  ■ 
burghers  were  leaders  of  the  tumult.    It  is  satisfactory  to  leara  ^ 
that,  although  Arnaud  mercifully  withdrew  the  excommunication 
which  he  launchetl  at  the  rebellious  city,  his  successor,  Frere  Fer- 
rer, wrought  the  judgment  of  God  upon  the  guQty,  imprisoning 
many  of  them  and  burning  otbors-f 

'  Millot,  TrouUadours,  11. 65-77.— Mary-Lafon,  Histoire  du  Midi  de  la  Fmncc, 

III.  396-00.  - 

t  Vaiflsette,  m.  403.— Kutcnc  Thcsaur.  I.  985.  — Pclisso  Chron.  pp.  13-l4ifl 

fla-9.  nf 

CIinbanBud  (Vabaetlo,  fed.  Privat.  X,  880)  thinks  it  probable  Umt  this  Ar- 
naad  Catnla  is  the  troubadour  of  tho  k  unc  name,  developing,  Uko  Folquet  of  J 
UinuUca  and  otbtira,  from  a  poet  to  a  pentecutor. 
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In  Narbonne  disturbances  arose  even  more  serious,  although 
special  inquisitors  hatl  not  yet  been  sent  tliero.     In  March,  1234, 
the  Dominican  prior,  Francois  Ferrer,  untlertook  a  volunk'cr  in- 
quisition and  threw  la  prison  a  citizen  named  Rayinon<l  d'Argens. 
Fifteen  years  previous  the  artisans  of  the  suburb  hiid  organized  a 
confetleration  for  mutual  support  called  the  Aniistance,  and  this 
body  arose  as  one  man  and  forcibly  rescued  the  prisoner.    Thu 
arcbbishop,  Pierre  Amiel.  and  tlie  viscount,  Aimerv  of  Narbonne, 
undertook  to  rearrest  him,  but  found  his  house  guardetl  by  the 
Amixtance,  which  rushed  upon  their  followers  with  shouts  of 
"Kill  I  kill  r'  and  drove  them  away  after  a  brief  skirmish,  in  which 
the  prior  was  badly  hanclleil.    The  archbishop  ha<l  recourse  to  ex- 
communication and  intenlict,  but  to  little  ]>uriK>se,  for  the  Amis- 
tance  seized  his  domains  and  drove  him  from  the  city.    I^oth  sides 
sought  allies.     Gregory  IX.  appealed  to  King  Jayme  of  Arag(m, 
vhile  a  oompUunt  from  the  consuls  of  Narbonne  to  those  of  Nimos 
looks  as  though  they  were  endeavoring  to  effect  a  confederation 
of  the  cities  a^inst  the  Inquisition,  of  whose  arbitrary  and  illegal 
methixls  of  pnH:odure  they  give  abundant  details.    A  kind  of  truco 
W'as  |)aiclied  up  in  October,  but  the  troubles  reconunence^l  when 
the  prior,  in  obedience  to  an  onler  from  his  provincial,  undert(X>k 
a  fresh  mquisition,  and  made  a  number  of  arrests.     In  December 
a  stwpijnsion  was  obtainetl  by  the  citizens  apiwaling  to  the  pope, 
ibe  king,  and  the  legate,  but  in  1235  the  i>eople  rose  against  the 
Dominicans,  <lrove  them  fnim  the  city,  sacked  their  convent,  and 
ilcstroyed  lUJ  the  records  of  the  proceedings  against  heresy.    Arch- 
bishop Pierre  had  cunningly  separated  tlie  city  from  the  suburb, 
about  equal  in  population,  by  confinine  the  inquisition  to  the  lat- 
ter, jind  this  bore  fruit  in  his  socurini^  the  arnietl  support  of  the 
fonaer.    The  suburb  placed  itself  under  the  ]>rotection  of  Count 
Raymond,  who,  nothing  loath  to  aggmvato  the  tn>ub]e,  came  there 
and  gave  to  the  people  as  leatlers  Olivier  de  Termes  and  Gui- 
'^M  de  Niort,  two  notorious  defenders  of  heretics.     A  bloody 
^nl  war  broke  out  between  the  two  sections,  which  lasted  until 
"^PHI,  12.37,  when  a  truce   for  a  year  was  agreed   upon.      In 
"■^  following  August  the  Count  of  Toulouse  and  the  Seneschal 
**'  Carcassonne  were  calletl  in  as  arbitrators,  and  in  March,  1238, 
*  peace  was  concluded.     That  the  Church  triumphed  is  sho^^ni 
^y  the  conditions  which  imposed  upon  some  of  the  participators 
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in  the  troubles  a  yearns  service  in  Palestino  or  a^lnst  the  Moo; 
of  Spain.* 

In  Toulouse,  the  centre  Iwth  of  heresy  and  persecution,  in  spi' 
I  of  mutterings  and  menaces,  open  opposition  to  the  Inquisition  vtajs 
postponed  longer  than  elsewhere.     Although  Count  Raymond  is 
constantly  repn?sented  b_v  the  Church  party  iis  the  chief  opponent 
of  the  Holy  OiUce,  it  was  probably  liis  influence  that  succeeded  in 
Btaving  off  so  long  the  inevitable  rupture.    Hard  experience  from 
childhood  could  scarce  have  rendered  him  a  fervent  Catholic,  yet 
that  experience  had  shown  hira  that  the  favor  and  protection  of 
the  Church  wore  indispensable  if  he  would  retain  the  remnant  of 
territory  and  power  that  hiul  been  left  to  him.    He  could  not  «U8 
yet  he  at  heart  a  ]»ersecutor  of  heresy,  yet  he  could  not  afford  to 
antagonize  the  Church.     It  was  important  for  him  to  retain  tb.< 
love  and  good-will  of  his  subjects  and  to  prevent  the  desolation  ol 
his  cities  and  lordships,  but  it  was  yet  more  important  for  him 
escape  the  stigma  of  favoring  hert^^y,  and  to  avoid  calling  do 
upon  his  head  a  renewal  of  the  storm  in  which  he  had  been 
nearly  wrecked.     Few  princes  have  had  a  more  difficult  part 
play,  with  dangers  besetting  him  on  every  side,  and  if  he  earrn 
the  reputation  of  a  trimmer  without  religious  convictions,  th 
reputation  and  his  retention  of  his  position  till  liis  death  are  peJ^ 
haps  the  best  proof  of  the  fundamental  wisdom  which  guided  his 
necessarily  tortuous  course.     Pierre  Cardinal,  the  Troubadour,  de- 
scribes him  as  defending  himself  from  the  assaults  of  the  worst  of 
men,  as  fearing  neitlicr  the  Frenchman  nor  the  ecclesiastic,  and  as 
humble  only  with  the  goocl.f 

He  was  always  at  odds  with  his  prelates.     Intricate  questions 
with  regui-d  to  tlie  temporalities  were  a  constant  aoiuxje  of  (juarrel,J 
and  he  lived  under  a  perpetual  reduplication  of  excommunications," 


•  Vniftsette,  UI.  402-3,  406  ;  Pr.  S70-1,  370-81.  —  Coll.  Doot,  XXXI.  S3.  ■ 
Teulet,  Layettes,  IL  821, 824. 

t  "  Car  del  p^ors  bomcs  que  son 
8c  defen  et  de  tot  )e  luond ; 

Que  Fraoscs  ni  clcrgia 
Ni  \aa  outnu  gens  ne  ra£Qront; 
Has  als  bos  s'lmmilla 
Et  I'mal  confond.** 
(Peyrat,  Le«  Albigeois  et  PlnqtiisitioTi,  II.  8M). 
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for  be  bad  been  so  long  ander  the  ban  of  the  Church  that  no  bishop 
eiiattHl  for  a  moment  in  anntheiriatizing  Jiim.  Then,  one  of  the 
oditions  of  the  treaty  of  122'.)  had  been  that  within  two  years  he 
ghottld  proceed  to  Palestine  and  Avage  war  there  with  the  infidel 
/.jr  five  years.  The  two  years  had  jmssed  away  witljout  his  per- 
forming the  vow ;  the  state  of  the  country  at  no  time  seemed  to 
render  so  ]>i"olongetl  an  abaenoe  safe,  and  for  years  a  leading  ob- 
ject of  his  policy  was  to  obtain  a  postponement  of  his  cmsado  or 
imraanity  for  the  non-observance  of  his  vow.  Moreover,  from  the 
date  of  ttio  peace  of  Paris  until  the  end  of  his  life  he  earnestly  and 
vainly  endeavorwl  to  obtain  from  Rome  permission  for  the  sepul- 
tare  of  his  father's  body.  These  complications  crippled  hira  in 
multitudinous  ways  and  e;cposod  him  to  immense  disa4:lvantage  in 
bis  fencing  with  the  hierarchy. 

As  early  as  1230  ho  was  taxed  by  the  legate  with  inobservance 
of  the  conditions  of  the  \teace,  and  was  forced  to  promise  amend- 
ment of  his  ways.  In  1232  we  see  Gregory  IX.  imperiously  or- 
dering him  to  be  energetic  in  the  duty  of  pei-secution,  and,  possibly 
in  obedience  to  this,  during  the  same  year,  wo  find  him  personally 
accompanying  Bishop  Ra>nnond  of  Toulouse  in  a  nocturnal  expe- 
dition among  the  mountains,  which  was  rewardetl  witli  the  capture 
ofViineteen  perfected  heretics,  male  and  female,  including  one  of 
their  most  imjxtrtant  leaders.  Pagan,  Seigneur  de  Beci'de,  whose 
le  wo  saw  captured  in  1227.  All  these  expiate<l  their  errors 
'  the  stake.  Yet  not  long  afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Tournay,  as 
■  papal  legate,  assemblo<l  the  prelates  of  Lnnguedoc  an*!  formally' 
cited  Raymond  before  King  Louis  to  answer  for  his  slackness  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  The  result  of  this  was 
the  drawing  up  of  severe  enactments  against  heretics,  which  ho 
was  obliged  to  promulgate  in  February,  1234,  In  spite  of  this, 
and  of  a  letter  from  Gregory  to  the  bishojis  onlering  them  no 
longer  to  excommimicate  him  so  freely  as  l>efore,  he  was  visited 
within  a  twelvemonth  with  two  fresh  excommunication.^,  for  pure- 
ly temporal  causes.  Then  came  fresh  urgency  from  the  pope  for 
the  eitirfKition  of  heresy,  with  which  Raymond  doubtless  made  a 
show  of  conipliance,  as  his  heiirt  was  bent  on  obtaining  from  Rome 
a  restoration  of  the  Marquisate  of  Provence.  In  this  he  was 
strongly  backed  by  King  Louis,  whose  brother  Alfonse  was  to  be 
Raymond's  heir,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  he  souglit  an 
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interview  with  Gregory  and  succeeded  in  effecting  it.  His  recoiT" 
ciliation  with  the  papacy  appeared  to  be  complete.  His  military 
repuUition  stood  high,  and  Gregory  made  use  of  his  visit  to  confide 
to  him  the  leadership  of  the  papal  troops  in  a  campaign  against 
the  rebellious  citizens  of  Rome,  who  had  expelled  the  hea*!  of  the 
Church  from  their  city.  Though  ho  did  not  succeed  in  restoring 
the  poj)o,  they  parted  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  he  returned  to 
Toulouse  as  a  favored  son  of  the  Church,  ready  on  all  points  to 
obey  her  behests,* 

There  he  found  matters  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis  which 
tested  to  the  utmost  his  skill  in  temporizing.  Passions  on  both 
sides  were  rising  to  an  uncontrollable  point.  At  Easter,  1235,  the 
promise  of  grace  for  voluntary  confession  brought  forward  such 
crowds  of  penitent  heretics  that  the  Dominicans  were  insufficient 
to  t^ke  their  testimony,  and  were  obhged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  ihe 
Franciscans  and  of  all  the  parish  priests  of  the  city.  Encouraged 
'  by  this,  the  prior,  Pons  de  Saint-GiUes,  conmienced  to  seize  those 
who  had  not  come  forward  siiontaneously.  Among  these  was  a 
certain  Arnaud  Dominique,  who,  to  save  his  life,  promised  to  betray 
eleven  heretics  residing  in  a  house  at  Casscrs.  This  ho  fulflUod, 
though  four  of  them  esoa|>etl  tlu'ough  the  aid  of  the  neigliboring 
peasants,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty.  The  long-suffering  of  the 
heretics,  however,  was  at  last  exhausted,  and  shortly  afterwards 
ho  was  murdered  in  his  bed  at  Aigrefeuille  by  the  friends  of  those 
whom  he  had  thus  sacrificetl.  Still  more  significant  of  the  dan- 
gerous tension  of  popular  feeling  was  a  mob  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  two  leading  citizens,  forcibly  rescued  Pierre-GiulJem 
Delort  from  the  hands  of  the'  viguier  and  of  the  Ablx>t  of  Saint- 
Sernin.  who  had  arrested  him  and  were  conveying  him  to  prison. 
The  situation  was  becoming  unbearable,  and  soon  the  ceremony 
of  dragging  through  the  streets  and  burning  the  bodies  of  some 
dead  heretics  aroused  an  agitation  so  general  and  so  menacing 
that  Count  Eaymond  was  sent  for  in  hopes  that  his  interposition 


•  Bern.  Ouidon.  Vit  Grcgor.  PP.  IX.  (Muratori,  S.  R.  I.  III.  573)— AtcWtm 
Nnl.  de  Fmnce  J.  480,  No.  17, 18.— GuHl.  Pod.  Laur.  c.  43.— Pcyrat.  Hist.  de»  Al- 
bigeoift,  I.  297.— Harduin.  ConcilVlI.  90a-8.— D'Acherj  SpicilcR.  111.006.— Pot- 
Ihast  No.  9771— Epistt.  Sfficuli  XHI.  T.  I.  No.  577  (Mon.  Genn.  Hist).— Malt 
Paris  Qun.  1234,  p.  280.— Vaissette,  III.  390-400,  406.— Hist  DJplom.  Frid.  11, 
T.  IV.  pp.  483,  790-803. 
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might  avert  the  most  <ie]>lorablo  consequences.  Thns  far,  although 
perhaps  etomewhat  lacking  in  alacrity  of  |>ersecution,  no  serious 
charges  could  be  laid  against  him.  His  officials,  his  baillis  and 
viguiers.  bad  responded  to  all  appeals  of  the  inquisitors  and  had 
at  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  in  seizing  heretics,  in  burning  thom, 
in  conliscating  their  property.  Yet  when  he  came  to  Tou- 
lonse  and  begged  the  inquisitors  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  vigor 
of  their  operations  he  was  not  hstened  to.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
papal  legate,  Jean»  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  complaining  specially 
of  Pierre  Cella,  whom  he  considered  to  bo  inspired  with  personal 
enmity  to  himself,  and  whom  he  regarded  as  the  chief  author  of 
the  troubles.  His  rt^iuest  that  Cellars  operations  should  be  con- 
fined to  Querci  was  gnmted.  That  inquisitor  was  sent  to  Cahors, 
where,  wiib  the  assistance  of  Pons  Oelmont  and  Cruillem  Pelisson 
be  vigorously  traversed  the  bind  and  forced  multitudes  to  oonfeas 
their  guilt,* 

This  expedient  was  of  no  avail.  Persecution  continued  as  ag- 
gressive as  ever,  and  ]>opuIar  indignation  steadily  rose.  The  in- 
evitable crisis  soon  citmo  wliich  should  di'tonnine  whether  the  In- 
quisition should  sink  into  insignificance,  as  had  l>een  the  oaae  with 
90  many  previous  efforts,  or  whether  it  should  triumph  over  all 
opposition  and  become  the  doimnating  power  in  the  land. 

Guiilem  Arnaud  was  in  no  way  abashetl  by  the  banishment  of 
his  colleague.  Returning  from  a  brief  absence  at  Carcassonne,  of 
which  more  anon,  he  summoned  for  trial  as  behevers  twelve  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  Toulouse,  one  of  them  a  consuL  They  re- 
fused to  appear,  and  tlnttatonetl  him  with  violence  unless  he  should 
deiust.  On  liis  persisting,  word  was  sent  him,  ivith  the  assent  of 
Count  linyinond,  that  he  must  either  leave  the  city  or  abandon 
bis  functions  as  inquisitor.  He  took  council  ^vith  his  Dominican 
brethren,  when  it  was  unanimously  agreeil  that  be  should  j^roceed 
manfuU}'  in  his  duty.  Tlie  consuls  then  ejected  him  by  foix^e  from 
the  city;  be  was  accompanied  to  the  bridge  over  the  Garonne  by 
all  the  friars,  and  as  ho  departed  the  consuls  recorded  a  protest  to 
the  ^tfect  that  if  he  woidd  desist  from  the  inquisition  he  could  re- 
main ;  otherwise,  in  the  name  of  the  count  and  in  their  own,  they 
ordered  him  to  leave  the  city.    He  went  to  Carcassonne,  whence 


n,-2 
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he  orcleretl  the  Prior  of  Saint-15tienne  and  the  parish  priests  to  re- 
peat the  citations  to  the  parties  already  summontni.  This  order 
was  bravely  obeyed  in  spite  of  threats,  when  the  consuls  sent  for 
the  prior  and  priests,  aiid  after  keeping  them  in  the  town-hall  part 
of  a  night,  exi>elltxl  them  from  the  town,  and  pubUcl_v  proclaimed 
that  any  one  daring  to  repeat  the  citations  should  be  put  to  death, 
and  that  any  one  obeying  the  summons  of  an  inquisitor  should  an- 
swer for  it  in  body  and  goods.  Another  proclamation  followed, 
in  which  the  name  of  Count  Kaymond  was  used,  prohibiting  that 
any  one  should  give  or  sell  anything  to  the  bishop,  the  Dominicans, 
or  the  canons  of  Saint-fitienne.  This  forced  the  bishop  to  leave 
the  city,  as  we  are  told  that  no  one  dared  oven  to  bake  a  loaf  of 
bread  for  him,  and  the  populace,  moreover,  invaded  his  house,  beat 
his  clerks,  and  stole  his  horses.  The  Dominicans  fared  Vietter,  for 
they  had  friends  hardy  enough  to  supply  them  with  necessaries, 
and  when  the  consuls  posted  guards  around  their  house,  still  bread 
and  cheese  and  other  food  was  thniwn  over  their  walls  in  s|iite  of 
the  arrest  of  some  of  those  engaged  in  it.  Their  principal  suffer- 
ing was  from  lack  of  wat«r,  which  had  to  be  brought  from  the 
Garonne,  and  as  this  source  of  supply  was  cut  off,  they  were  unable 
to  bod  their  vegetables.  For  three  weeks  they  thus  exidtingly 
endured  their  martyrdom  in  a  holy  cause.  Matters  became  more 
serious  when  the  indomitable  Guillem  Arnaud  sent  from  Carcas- 
sonne a  letter  Uy  the  prior  saying,  that  as  no  one  dared  to  cite  the 
contumjicious  citizens,  he  was  forced  to  order  two  of  the  friars  to 
summon  them  to  appear  before  him  personally  in  Carcassonne  to 
answer  for  their  faith,  and  that  two  others  must  accompany  them 
as  witnesses.  Tolling  the  convent  bcU,  the  prior  assembled  the 
brethren,  and  said  to  them  with  a  joyful  countenance :  "  Brethren, 
rejoice,  for  I  must  send  four  of  you  through  martyrdom  to  the 
Ithrone  of  the  Most  High.  Such  are  the  commands  of  our  hix>ther, 
Guillem  the  inquisitor,  and  whoever  obeys  them  will  be  slain  on 
|tho  spot,  as  threatened  by  the  consuls.  Let  those  who  ai*e  ready 
to  die  for  Christ  ask  j»ardon."  With  a  common  impulse  the  whole 
body  cast  themselves  on  the  ground,  which  was  the  Dominican 
form  of  asking  pardon,  aiul  the  prior  selected  four,  Itaymond  de 
FoLS,  Jean  de  Saint-MicheL,  Gui  de  Navarre,  and  Guillem  Pelisson. 
These  intrepidly  iwrfonue*!  their  <iuty,  oven  penetniting  when 
necessary  into  the  bed -chambers  of  the  accused.    Only  in  one 
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house  were  they  ill-treated,  and  even  there,  when  the  sons  of  the 
pereon  cited  drew  knives  ajwn  them,  the  b\'standers  interfere<l. 

There  was  evidently  notiiing  to  bo  done  with  men  who  thus 
court€<l  niartynlom.    To  gratify  them  would  bo  suicidal,  and  the 
'consuls  decided  to  expel  them.    On  being  informed  of  this  the 
prior  distributed  among  trusty  friends  the  books  and  sacred  ves- 
sels and  vestments  of  the  convent.    The  next  day  (Nov.  5  or  6, 
1235)  the  fruuS)  after  mass,  sjit  down  to  their  simple  meal,  dunng 
which  the  consuls  came  with  a  great  crowd  and  threatened  to 
break  in  the  door.    The  friars  marched  in  procession  to  tlioir 
churcK,  where  they  took  their  seats,  and  when  the  consuls  entered 
aoil  commandetl  them  to  de|)nrt  they  refused.    Then  each  was 
seized  and  violently  led  forth,  two  of  them  who  threw  themselves 
on  the  ground  near  the  door  being  j>ickcd  up  by  the  hands  and 
feet  and  carried  out.     Thus  they  were  accomjMinied  through  the 
towB,  but  not  otherwise  maltreated,  and  they  turned  the  affair 
ialo  a  procession,  marching  two  by  two  and  singing  Te  Deum 
and  Salve  Kcgina.     At  first  tliey  went  to  a  farm  belonging  to  the 
«krch  of  Saint-fitienne,  but  the  consuls  posted  guanis  to  see  that 
nothing  was  furnished  to  them,  and  the  next  day  the  prior  dis- 
tnltaled  them  among  the  convents  of  the  province.    That  the 
*fboW  affair  enlisted  for  them  the  sympathies  of  the  faithful  was 
ihown  by  two  ]>er8on8  of  consideration  joining  them  and  entering 
llieOnler  while  it  was  going  on.* 

It  is  significant  of  the  position  which  Quillem  Amaud^s  stead- 
^ess  had  already  won  for  his  office  that  to  him  was  concetled  the 
nndication  of  this  series  of  outrages  on  the  immunity  of  the  Chuiuh. 
Wop  llaymontl  had  joined  him  in  Carcassonne  without  anathe- 
Difttizing  the  authors  of  his  exile,  but  now  the  anathema  prompt- 
ly Trent  forth,  November  10, 1235,  uttered  by  the  inquisitor  with 
the  names  of  the  Bishops  of  Toulouse  and  Carcassonne  ap]>ended 
as  aaaenting  witnesses.    It  was  confined  to  the  consuls,  but  Count 
Havniond  was  not  allowed  to  escape  the  responsibility.     The  ex- 
O07umunication  was  sent  to  the  Franciscans  of  Toulouse  for  publi- 
cation, and  when  they  obeyed  they  too  were  expelled,  in  no  gen- 


•  PeliMO  Chroo.  pp.  30-40. — Bern.  Guidon.  Hist  Fundut.  Conrent  Pncdicat. 
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tie  fashion,  and  the  rebellious  city  was  virtually  loft  without  eccle- 
siastics. tHirthor  excommunications  followed,  now  including  the 
cjount,  and  Prior  Pons  de  Saint-Gilles  hastened  to  Italy  to  pour 
the  storj'  of  his  woes  into  the  sympathizing  ears  of  the  pope  and 
the  sacred  college.  Gregory  assailed  the  count  aa  the  chief  of- 
fender. A  minatory  brief  of  April  28, 1236,  addressed  to  him,  is 
couched  in  the  severest  language.  He  is  held  responsible  for  the 
audaciouji  acts  of  the  consuls ;  he  is  significantly  reminde<l  of  the 
unjKjrlornied  vow  of  the  crusade  ;  not  only  haa  he  failed  to  extir- 
pate heresy  according  to  his  ])ledges,  but  lie  is  a  manifest  fantor 
and  protector  of  heretics  ;  his  favorites  and  officers  are  suspect  of 
heresy ;  he  protects  those  who  have  been  condemned ;  his  lands 
are  a  placo  of  refuge  for  those  flying  from  porseoation  elsewhere, 
so  that  heresy  is  daily  .spreading  and  conversions  from  Catholicism 
are  frequent,  while  zealous  churchmen  seeking  to  restruin  them 
are  slain  and  abused  with  impunity.  AH  this  he  is  iieremptorily 
ortlered  to  correct  and  to  sail  with  his  knights  to  the  Holy  Land 
in  the  "general  passage"  of  the  following  March,  It  scarcely 
needed  the  reminder,  which  the  pope  did  not  sjiare  him,  of  the 
labors  which  the  Church  and  its  Crusaders  hatl  undergone  to  pni^ 
his  lands  of  heresy.  Ue  had  too  keen  a  recollection  of  the  abyss 
from  which  he  had  03Ciii>ed  to  risk  another  plunge.  Ue  had  gfme 
BA  far  as  he  dared  in  the  effort  to  protect  his  subjects,  and  it  were 
manifest  folly  to  draw  ujjon  his  head  and  theirs  another  inroad 
of  the  marauders  whom  the  pope  with  a  word  oould  lot  loose  ujwn 
him  to  earn  salvation  with  the  sword.* 

The  epistlo  to  Raymond  was  accompanied  with  one  to  the  le- 
gate, instructing  him  U^  conij>el  the  cxjunt  to  make  amends  and  per- 
form the  crusade.  To  Fre<leric  II.  ho  wrote  forbidding  him  to 
call  on  Ra^ymond  for  feudal  services,  as  the  count  was  under  ex- 
communication and  virtually  a  heretic,  to  which  the  emperor  re- 
pUe<l,  reasonably  enough,  that,  so  long  as  i^ymond  enjoyed  posses- 
sion of  fiefs  held  under  the  empire,  excommunication  should  not 


•  Martena  Thesaur.  I.  093.— EpisU.  SwcuH  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  088  Olon.  Genn. 
Hist.).— Tculct,Layett&9,  11.  314.  ^ 

Tltc  subordination  of  the  bishop  to  the  inquisitors  is  further  shown  in  the 
cxcommunicfttioD  of  the  vlguicr  and  consuls  of  Toulouse,  July  24, 1S37,  in  which 
Btsliup  liuymoDt]  and  other  prelates  are  tuentioued  w  uscssora  to  the  inqDieitois 
(Dotit,  XXL  118). 
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ooaferon  him  the  advantage  of  release  from  their  burdens.  King 
Lonis  vra&  also  appealed  to  and  was  urged  to  hasten  the  marriage 
bstween  his  brother  Alfonse  and  Kayniond'i}  daughter  Jeanne. 
With  the  spectre  of  all  Europe  in  arms  looming  up  before  him 
RavTHond  could  do  nothing  but  yieJd.  When,  therefore,  the  legate 
5QniiQonod  him  to  meet  the  inquisitors  at  Cai'cassonno  he  meekly 
vreat  there  and  conferred  with  them  and  the  bishops.  The  con- 
fmnce  ended  with  his  promise  to  return  the  bishop  and  friars  and 
dergy  to  Toidouse,  antl  this  promise  ho  kept.  The  friars  were 
duly  reinstated  September  4,  after  ten  months  of  cxUo.  That 
Gmllem  Amand  returned  with  them  is  a  matter  of  oonrso.* 

Pierre  Cella  was  still  restricte<I  to  liis  diocese  of  Querci,  and  as 
GuiUoui  r«iuired  a  coUoaguo,  a  concession  was  matle  to  popular 
feeling  by  the  legate  in  appointing  a  Franciscan,  it  being  imagined 
that  the  comjiarativo  mildness  of  thnt  Order  might  sene  to  modify 
the  hatred  felt  towattls  the  Dominicans.  The  post  was  confontjd 
on  the  provincial  minister,  Jean  de  Notoyra,  bat  his  other  duties 
ffemtoo  engrossing,  and  he  substituted  Frore  fetienno  de  Saint-Thi- 
be?y,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  modest  and  courteous 
nan.  If  hopes  were  entertained  that  thus  the  severity  of  the  In- 
Epiation  would  be  temjiere*!,  they  were  disappointed.  The  two 
men  worked  cordially  together,  with  a  single  purpose  and  fierfect 
Dnaahnity.t 

GaiUem  Arnaud'e  activity  was  untiring.  During  his  exile  in 
OuouBonne  he  ocoupi*Ml  liimself  with  the  trial  of  the  Seigneur  de 
Jfiort,  whom  lie  sentenced  in  February  or  March,  123<34  Iii  the 
ttriy  montlis  of  1937  we  hear  of  him  in  Querci,  co^>perating  with 
Pierre  Cella  in  harrying  the  heretics  of  Montauban.  During  liis 
abieaoG  there  occmrotl  a  crowning  mercy  in  Toulouse,  which  threw 
tie  heretics  into  a  spasm  of  terror  and  contribute<i  greatly  to  their 
destniction.  Ra^miond  Gros,  who  had  been  a  |x?rfeot<Hl  heretic 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  one  of  the  most  loved  and  trusted 
leaders  of  the  sect,  was  suddenly  converted.  Tradition  relates 
that  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  he  had  been  seized  and  con- 

'  PoUhast  No.  10153.— Epistt.  Sccul.  XIII.  T.  I.  No,  700  (Mon.  Oerm.  Hist.> 
-Uirt.  Diplom.  Frid.  XL  T.  IV.  P.  ir.  p,  913.— Vaissette,  IIL  408.— Polisw  Chron. 
ip.  4<V-1. 
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Bigue<l  to  the  stnko,  Tvhen  tho  projJietic  spirit  of  St.  Dominic,  fo 
seeing  tliat  he  wouW  return  to  the  Church  and  iMjrform  shining 
service  in  the  cause  of  Oo<;l,  rescued  him  from  the  flames.  On 
April  2,  without  heralding,  he  presented  himself  at  the  Domini- 
can convent,  hiunbly  begged  to  be  received  into  the  Church,  and 
promiseil  to  do  whatever  should  be  roc|uinHl  of  him.  With  the 
eagerness  of  an  imi)as8ioned  convert  ho  proceetlod  to  reveal  all 
that  lifelong  intercoui-ae  with  the  Cathuri  had  brought  to  his  , 
knowledge.  So  full  were  his  recollections  that  several  tLiVB  were 
require<l  to  write  down  all  the  names  and  facta  that  crowded  to  I 
his  lii>s.  The  lists  were  long  and  embraced  prominent  nobles  and 
citizens,  coniinning  suspicion  in  many  cases,  and  revealing  heresy 
fai  other  quarters  where  it  was  wholly  unlooked  For. 

Guillem  Amaud  hurried  back  from  Montauban  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  act  of  Providence.  The  heretics  were  stunned. 
None  of  them  darctl  to  deny  the  tmth  of  the  accusations  made  by 
Raymond  Gros.  Many  fled,  some  of  whose  names  reappear  in  the 
maiisacro  of  Avignonet  and  tlm  liniil  catastrophe  of  Monts('«gur. 
Many  recanted  and  furnished  further  revelations.  Long  lists  were 
made  out  of  those  who  had  been  heretioated  on  their  death-beds, 
and  multitudes  of  corpses  ivere  exhumed  and  burned,  with  tho  re- 
sultant harvest  of  contiacations.  It  is  cUltioult  to  exaggerate  the 
severity  of  the  blow  thus  received  by  heresy.  Toulouse  was  its 
headquarters.  Here  were  the  nobles  and  knights,  the  consuls  and 
rich  burghere  who  had  thus  far  defied  scrutiny  and  had  protected 
their  less  fortunate  comrades.  Now  scattered  an<l  persecuted, 
forced  to  recant,  or  burned,  the  power  of  tho  secret  organization 
was  broken  irrevocably.  Wo  ciin  well  appreciate  the  pious  exulta- 
tion (if  the  chronicler  as  he  winds  up  \m  account  of  the  conster- 
nation and  destruction  thus  visited  upon  the  heretical  community 
— "  Their  names  are  not  written  in  tlie  Book  of  Life,  but  their  bod- 
ies hero  were  burned  and  their  souls  are  tortured  in  hell!"  A 
single  sentence  of  February  19,  1238,  in  which  more  than  twenty 
penitents  were  consigned  en  ma^ae  to  |)eri)etual  imprisonment, 
shows  the  extent  of  the  harvest  and  the  haste  of  the  harvesters.* 


*  PeliMO  Chron.  pp.  43-51.— Coll.  Do&t,  XXI.  140.— It  is  probable  that  Among 
these  Tictfm8  periBheil  Vi^oros  dc  Bocodd,  a  Catlmran  bishop.  Albcric  do  Trois 
Fontaiucs  places  his  burniog  ia  Toulouse  iu  1333  (Chron.  ann.  1233),  but  there  is 
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The  Imjoisition  thus  Lad  overcome  the  i>opular  horror  which 
itfi  proceedings  had  excited ;  it  ha4.l  braved  the  shock  and  tri- 
ampiicd  over  the  opposition  of  the  secular  authorities,  and  had 
(tluited  itself  firmly  in  the  soil.  After  the  han'est  had  been  galh- 
tm\  in  Toulouse  it  was  e\*ident  to  the  imlefatigable  activity  of  the 
inquisitors  that  they  could  best  i>erform  their  functions  by  riding 
circuit  and  holding  assizes  in  all  the  towns  subject  to  their  juris- 
diction,  and  this  was  represented  as  a  concession  to  avert  the  com- 
pkitiU  of  those  who  deemed  it  a  lianiahip  to  be  sununonod  to  dis- 
tant places.  Their  incessant  labors  began  to  telL  Heretics  were 
lairiQg  the  lands  of  Raymond  at  last  and  seeking  a  refuge  else- 
where. Pi>s8ibly  some  of  them  found  it  in  the  domains  which  had 
fallen  to  the  crown,  for  in  this  year  we  find  Gregory  scolding  the 
roviil  officials  for  their  slackness  of  zeal  in  executing  sentences 
against  |x>werful  heretics.  Elsewhere,  however,  there  was  no  rest 
fttt  them.  In  Provence  this  year  Pons  de  I'Esparre  made  himself 
Pon5]jicuons  for  the  energy  and  ofFectivoness  with  which  he  con- 
(fjumlcd  the  enemies  of  the  faitlj ;  wlule  Montpollier,  alarmed  at 
tbe  influx  of  heretics  and  their  success  in  propag-ating  their  errors, 
i4i]X'aled  to  Gre^ry  to  favor  them  with  some  assistance  that 
xlionU  effectively  resist  the  rising  tide,  and  Gregory  at  once  or- 
itered  liis  legate  Jean  de  Vienne  to  go  thitber  and  take  the  neces- 
ttry  measures.* 

The  progress  of  the  Inquisition,  however,  was  not  destinetl  to 
twiaiDtcrrupted.  Count  Raymond,  apparently  reckless  of  the  nu- 
ncnma  excommanications  under  wliich  ho  lay,  so  far  from  sailing 
for  Palestine  in  March,  had  seized  Marseilles,  which  was  in  rebel- 
lion a^inst  its  suzerain,  the  Count  of  Provence.  Tliis  aroused 
aiicw  ihe  indignation  of  Gregory,  not  only  because  of  its  inter- 
ference with  the  war  against  the  Saracens  in  Spain  and  the  Holy 
ImuL.  but  because  of  the  immunity  which  heretics  would  enjoy 


ciJdcDWj  of  hw  being  •till  alive  and  nctire  in  1285  or  1286  (Doat,  XXII.  322). 
Ht  «a#  ortlaiiiod  a  "filiua  major"  in  Montafgar  about  1220,  by  tho  Cathamn 
Utbop,  QnilUbert  di*  Castres  iDonl,  XXII.  220),  and  hia  name  as  that  of  a  re- 

fttrcd  (raclier  continues  for  nmiij  yam  to  occur  in  the  confeMiooaof  penitents 
•  Guill.  Pod.  Laur.  c.  43.— Arch,  de  rEvpche  do  IWziers  (Doat,  XXXI.  85),— 

Bern,  flnidon.  Libell.  de  Maipat.  Ord.  PrBedic.  (ilartcno  AmpL  Coll.  VI.  432).— 

lUynald.  ann.  1^7,  No.  32. 
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during  the  quarrel  of  the  Christian  prince*  He  peremptorily  or- 
Jereil  Ila^Tnond  to  desist  from  his  enterprise  on  Mareeillea,  ttud  to 
perform  his  Ousader^s  vow.  An  appeal  was  made  to  King  Louis 
and  Queen  Bhmcho,  whoso  intervention  procure<l  for  Raymond 
not  only  a  postj)onement  of  the  crusade  for  another  year,  but  an 
order  to  the  legate  empowering  him  to  grant  the  count's  request 
to  take  the  Inquisition  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Domini- 
cans, if,  on  investigation,  ho  should  find  justdication  for  Kayinond^s 
assertion  that  they  were  actuatc<l  by  hatred  towards  himself. 
Fresh  troubles  had  arisen  at  Toulouse.  July  24,  1237,  the  inquis- 
itors had  again  excommunicated  the  viguicr  and  consuls,  because 
they  had  not  arrested  and  burned  Alaman  de  Koaix  and  some 
other  heretics,  condemned  in  alsetiiia,  and  Raymond  was  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  relieve  himself  and  his  subjects  from  the  cruel  op- 
pression to  which  they  were  exposed.* 

In  this  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  most  nnlookefl-for  suc- 
cess. May  13*  1238,  he  obtainetl  a  suspension  for  three  months  of 
all  inquisitorial  proceetlings,  during  which  time  his  envoys  sent  to 
Gregory  were  to  be  heard.  They  seem  to  have  u.sed  rmytit  i^eraua- 
sive  arguments,  for  Gregory  ^v^ote  to  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse  to 
continue  the  suspension  imtil  the  new  legate,  the  Cardinal-bishop 
of  Falestrina,  should  examine  into  the  complaints  a^iinst  tlxe 
Dominicans  and  consider  the  advisability  of  granting  Raymond's 
request  that  tlie  business  of  ])ersecution  should  be  confined,  us  for- 
merly, to  the  bishops.  Raymond's  crusade  was  also  reduced  to 
three  years,  to  be  performed  voluntarily,  provided  he  would  give 
to  King  Louis  sufficient  security  that  he  would  sail  the  following 
year:  by  performing  tliis,  and  making  amends  for  tlie  ^vrongg  in- 
flicted on  the  Church,  he  was  to  earn  absolution  from  his  numer- 
ous excomraunications-t 

The  temporary  suspension  was  unexpectedly  prolonged,  for, 


•  Epistt.  Sscnli  XIH.  T.  L  No.  706  (Mon.  Germ.  Hist).— Potthast  No.  10357, 
108C1.— Raynald.  nnn.  1237,  No.  83,  87.— Toulct,  Layottos,  EL  880,  No.  3514.— 
VaisBette,  III  410.--Con.  Doat,  XXI.  140. 

A  dopodtion  of  Riiymond  Jean  of  Albi,  April  80,1238  (Doat.XXin.  278). 
probably  marks  the  term  of  tlio  activity  of  the  Inquisition  before  it«  suspenKinn. 

tTouIet,  Layettes,  11.  877,  386.— Epistt.  Sceculi  XHI.  T.  I.  No.  731  (Mon. 
Genn.  UjbU).— Raynald.  ana.  1289.  No.  71-3.— Arch,  du  Vatican  T.  XIX.  (Ber- 
gcr,  Actei  dlnnocent  IV.  p.  xix.). 
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miog  to  hostilities  with  Frederic  II.,  the  cardinal-k^ito's  dopart- 
m  was  iHwtponetl  for  a.  year.  When  at  last  he  camo,  in  1231*,  he 
brotiglil  special  orders  to  the  inquisitors  to  obey  his  commands. 
n^i  investigation  he  made  and  what  were  his  conclusions  we 
have  DO  means  of  knowing,  but  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  until 
Ute  ia  1241  the  Inquisition  was  effectoally  mu7.zlcd.  No  traces 
nouUD  of  its  activity  during  these  years,  and  Catholic  and  Catlia- 
nui  alike  could  draw  a  freer  breiith,  relieved  of  apprehension  from 
its  ever-present  supervision  and  the  seemingly  suj>erhumttn  energy 
of  the  friars.* 

Wo  can  readily  conjecture  the  re-asons  whicli  impelled  its  re- 
instatement.    Doubtless  the  bishops  were  as  negligent  as  of  old, 
and  looked  after  their  temporahtics  to  the  exclusion  of  their  duties 
ipmemng  the  purity  of  the  faith.    Doubtless,  too,  the  heretics, 
by  %Trtual  toleration,  grew  bolder,  and  cherished  hopes 
Fa  return  to  the  good  old  times,  when,  secure  under  their  native 
Qces,  they  could  safely  defy  distant  Paris  and  yet  more  distant 
The  condition  of  the  country  was,  in  fact,  by  no  means 
5,  especially  in  the  regions  which  ha<l  become  domains  of 
crown.    The  land  was  full  of  knights  and  Imrons  who  were 
or  less  oy)enly  heretics,  and  who  knew  not  when  the  blow 
Bight  fall  on  them;  of  seigneurs  who  had  been  proscribed  for 
hat!sy:  of  enforce<l  converts  who  secretly  longed  to  avow  their 
hidden  faith,  and  to  regain  their  confiscated  lands;  of  penitents 
^Q^ning  to  thn>w  off  the  crosses  imposed  on  them,  and  to  avenge 
the  humiliations  which  they  had  endured.    llefugees,///iV/#^*,  and 
heretic  teachers  wore  wandering  through  the  mountains.  dwclUng 
in  caverns  and  in  the  recesses  of  the  forests.     Scarce  a  family  but 
bail  some  kinsman  to  avenge,  who  had  fallen  in  the  field  or  had 
perished  at  the  stake.    The  lack  of  prisons  and  the  parsimony  of 
the  prelates  had  prevented  a  general  resort  to  imprisonment,  and 
ibe  burnings  had  not  been  numerous  enough  to  notably  reduce  the 
nunjbers  of  those  who  were  of  necessity  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
existing  order.     Suddenly,  in  1940,  an  insurrection  appeared,  head- 
,  ed  by  Trenaivel,  son  of  that  Viscount  of  Jieziers  whom  we  have 
!  seen  entrapped  by  Simon  do  Montfort  and  dying  opportunely  in 


•  Arch.  Nat  de  France  J.  430,  No.  19,  20.  — Guill.  Pod.  Lwrent.  c.  48.— 
[V«i»ette.  m.  411. 
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his  hands,  not  willioiit  suspicion  of  poison.  He  brought  with  hira 
from  Catalonia  lrooj>s  of  proscribed  knights  and  gentlemen,  and 
vfOB  greeted  enthusiastically  by  the  rassaU  and  subjects  of  his 
house.  Count  Raymond,  hia  cousin,  held  aloof ;  but  his  nmbig-u- 
ous  conduct  showed  plainly  that  ho  was  preimred  to  act  on  cither 
aide  as  success  or  defeat  might  render  advisable.  At  first  the  ris- 
ing seemed  to  prosper.  Trencavel  laid  siege  to  his  ancestral  town 
of  Carcassonne,  and  the  spirit  of  his  followers  was  shown  when^ 
on  the  surrender  of  the  suburb,  they  slaughtered  in  cold  blood 
thirty  ecclesiastics  who  had  received  solemn  aasurance  of  free 
egress  to  Narbonne,*  , 

It  rotpured  but  a  small  force  of  royal  troops  imder  Jean  de 
Beaumont  to  crush  the  insurrection  as  quickly  as  it  ba<l  arisea, 
and  to  inflict  a  vengeance  which  virtually  annihilated  the  petiU 
noblesse  of  the  region  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  lesson  which  it  Uiught 
was  not  to  be  neglected.  The  civil  order,  as  now  established  in 
the  south  of  France,  evidently  rested  in  the  ]*eLigious  order,  and 
the  maintenance  of  this  required  hands  more  vigorous  and  watch- 
ful than  those  of  the  self-seeking  prelates.  A  great  assembly  of 
the  Cttthari  held  in  1241,  on  the  bank  of  the  Lameta,  under  the 
presidency  of  Aymeri  de  Collet,  heretic  Bishop  of  Albi,  showotl 
how  ix)ld  they  had  become,  and  how  confidently  they  looked  to 
the  future.  Church  and  8tate  both  could  see  now,  if  not  before, 
that  the  Inquisition  was  a  necessary  factor  in  securing  to  both  the 
advantages  gained  in  the  crasadcs.f 

Gregory  IX.,  tho  founder  of  the  Inquisition,  died  August  22, 
1241.  It  is  probable  that,  l>efore  his  death,  ho  had  put  an  end  to 
tho  suspension  of  the  Inquisition  and  shpped  the  hounds  from  the 
leash,  for  his  immediate  successor,  Celestin  IV.,  enjoyed  a  pontifi- 
cate of  but  nineteen  (lays — from  September  20  to  October  8  — 
and  then  followed  an  interregnum  until  the  election  of  Innocent 
IV.,  June  28, 1243,  so  that  for  nearly  two  years  the  papal  throne 

*  Guill.  Pod.  Laur.  c  43. — Quill.  Nonginc.  OcBt.  S.  Lndor.  aim.  1239.— Vaift- 
BCltc,  III.  420.— Bern.  Oaidon.  Vit.  Qregor.  PP.  IX.  (Sluratori  a  R  I.  111.  574). 
— Tcuk't.  Liiyottea,  IT.  457.  It  was  not  until  1*247  that  Trencavel  relfasoti  the 
consuls  of  B^ziors  from  their  allc^auce  to  him.  —  Ma»caro,  Libre  de  StcmDrioa, 
ann.  1247. 

i  Jl.  MoUoicr  (Yaiuette,  £d.  PriTat,yn.  448-61).  — Dou&is,  Lee  Albigeois, 
Paris,  1879;  Piecea  justif.  No.  4. 
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fw  practically  vacant.    Raymond's  policy,  for  tho  moment,  had 
I  towards  gratifying  the  papacy,  for  be  (icsire<l  from  Gregory 
;  only  the  removal  of  his  four  excommunications  and  forbear- 
tnce  in  the  matter  of  the  crusade,  but  also  a  dispensation  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  a  contract  of  marria^  into  which  he  entered 
ffith  Sanche,  daugliter  and  heiress  of  the  Coimt  of  Provence,  not 
fomeeing  that  Queen  Blanche  would  juggle  him  in  this,  and,  by 
seciirinjir  the  brilliant  match  for  her  son  Charles,  found  the  House 
of  Anjou-Provenoe,  and  ^\in  for  tho  royal  family  another  largo 
portion  of  the  South,     Full  of  these  projects,  which  promised  so 
n*ell  for  tho  rehabilitation  of  his  power,  ho  signed,  April  IS,  1241, 
flriili  Jayuie  1.  of  Aragon,  a  treaty  of  alliance  for  the  defence  of 
the  Holy  See  and  the  Catholic  faith,  and  against  the  heretics. 
trrwier  such  influences  he  was  not  likely  to  opjwso  the  renewal  of 
active  persecution.     Ii<>siil«^  ho  liad  licen  compromised  in  Trenca- 
vcl'a  insurrection ;  he  had  been  summoned  to  answer  for  his  con- 
duct Ijefore  King  TjOUis,  when,  on  !March  14,  he  had  been  forced 
to  take  an  oath  to  l)anish  from  his  lands  the /auh'tt  and  enemies 
of  the  king,  and  to  capture  witliout  delay  the  castle  of  Montse- 
gur.ihe  last  refuge  of  heresy.* 

The  case  of  the  Seigneurs  do  Niort,  powerful  nobles  of  Fononil- 
lttles,who  had  taken  part  in  Trencavel's  insurrection,  is  interest- 
ing from  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  tho  connection  between 
the  religion  and  the  politics  of  the  time,  the  diflficulties  which  tho 
Inquisition  ex]>erienced  in  dealing  with  stubl>om  heresy  and  patri- 
otism, and  the  damage  inflicted  on  the  heretic  cause  by  the  abor- 
tive revolt.  The  three  brothers — Guillem  Guiraud,  Bernard  Otho, 
ndfiuiraud  IJernanl — witli  their  mother,  Esclannonde,  iia<l  long 
fill  a  quarrj'  which  both  the  inquisitors  and  the  royal  seneschal 
0^  Carcaasonne  had  been  eager  to  capture.  Guillem  had  earned 
'  reputation  of  a  valiant  knight  in  tho  wars  of  the  crusades,  and 
bnrthore  bad  managed  to  hold  their  castles  and  their  power 
QgU  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  time.  In  the  general  inquisition 
^DSfle  by  Cardinal  liomano  in  1229  they  were  described  as  among 
lb*}  ciiief  leaders  of  the  heretics,  and  the  Council  of  Toulouse,  at 
^  aune  time,  denounced  two  of  them  as  enemies  of  the  faith, 
^J  declared  them  excommunicate  if  they  did  not  submit  within 


•  D'Acbery  Spidlcg.  IlL  681.— Vaisaettc,  lU.  4M;  Pr.  400. 
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fifteen  days.  In  1233  we  hear  of  tlieir  having,  not  long  before, 
laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  the  territories  of  Pierre  Amiel. 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and  thc}'  had  outsailed  and  wounded  him 
while  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  See»  an  exploit  which  led  Gregory 
IX.  to  order  the  arclihiBhop,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bishop  of 
Toulouse,  to  proceed  against  them  energetically,  while  at  the  Kimo 
time  he  invoked  the  secidar  arm  by  a  pressing  command  to  Coont 
]2ayniond.  It  was  probably  under  this  authority  that  Bishop 
Raymond  du  Fauga  and  the  Provost  of  Toulooso  held  un  inquest 
on  them,  in  which  was  taken  the  testimony  of  Pierre  Amiol  and 
of  one  hundretl  and  seven  other  witnesses.  The  evidence  was  con- 
flicting. The  archbishop  swore  at  great  length  as  to  the  misdeeds 
of  his  enemies.  They  were  all  heretics.  At  one  time  they  kept 
in  their  Castle  of  Dourne  no  less  tlian  thirty  ])erfeotod  heretics, 
and  they  bad  procured  the  assassination  of  Andre  Chaulot,  Senes- 
chal of  Carcasbonne,  because  he  lia^l  endeavored  to  obtain  evidence 
against  them.  Other  witnesses  wore  equally  emphatic.  Bernard 
Otbo  on  one  occasion  hail  silenccil  a  priest  in  his  o^vn  church,  and 
had  i-eplacotl  him  in  the  pulpit  with  a  heretic,  who  had  prcat^hed 
to  the  congregation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  not  wanting 
witnesses  who  lK>ldIy  defended  them.  The  ])receptor  of  the  Hos- 
pital at  Puyscgur  swore  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Bernard  Otho,  and 
doolared  that  what  he  had  done  for  the  faith  and  for  peace  had 
canseii  the  death  of  a  thousand  heretics.  A  priest  swore  to  Imving 
seen  him  a^ist  in  capturing  heretics,  and  an  archdeacon  declared 
that  he  would  not  have  remained  in  the  land  but  for  the  army 
which  Bernard  raised  after  the  death  of  the  lat-e  king,  adding 
that  he  Ijclievod  the  prosecution  arose  rather  from  hate  than  from 
charity.  Nothing  came  of  this  atleni]it,  and  in  lii34  wo  meet 
with  Bemartl  Otho  as  a  witness  to  a  transaction  between  the  royal 
Seneschal  of  Carcassonne  and  the  Monastery  of  Alet ;  but  when 
the  LnipiiBition  was  established  it  was  promptly  brought  to  bear 
on  the  nobles  who  persisted  in  maintaining  their  feudal  indepen- 
dence in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  immediate  suzerain  was  now 
the  king.  In  1235  GuiUem  Amaud,  tlio  inquisitor,  while  in  Car- 
cassonne, ^vith  the  Archdeacon  of  Carcassonne  as  assistant^  citad 
the  three  brothers  and  their  mother  to  answer  l)efore  him.  Ber- 
nard Otho  and  Guillem  obeyed  the  summons,  but  would  confess 
nothing.     Then  tho  soneschal  seized  them;  under  compulsion 
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Uem  made  confession  ample  to  warrant  the  inquisitor  in  sen- 
usimg  him  to  perpetual  prison  (March  2,  1236),  while  IJomanl, 
muining  obdurate,  waa  condemned  as  a  contumacious  heretic 
(Feltmary  13,  1236),  and  the  sencsohal  ma<le  preparations  to  burn 
bin.  Guiraud  and  his  mother,  Esclarmonde,  wore  further  con- 
demned.  March  2,  for  contumacious  absence.  Guiraud,  however, 
wbo  hiul  wisely  kept  at  hirgQ,  began  to  fortify  his  castles  and 
m&lDS  warlike  demonstrations  so  formidable  that  the  Frenchmen 
mattepBd  through  the  land  Ux^k  alarm.  The  Mar^chal  de  la 
Foi,  Levis  of  Mirepoix,  stood  firm,  but  the  rest  so  worked  npon 
the  teaeschal  that  the  brothers  were  released,  and  the  inquisi- 
tor had  only  the  barren  satisfaction  of  condemning  the  whole 
Umily  on  paper — a  disappointment  alleviated,  it  is  true,  by  gath- 
eriug  for  the  stake  a  rich  harvest  of  less  formidable  heretics, 
both  olt'rks  and  laymen.  Equally  vain  was  an  effort  made  two 
rears  later  by  tho  inquisitors  to  compel  (Vmnt  Raymond  to  carry 
oat  their  sentence  by  confiscating  the  lands  of  the  contumacious 
nobles,  but  the  failure  of  TrencavePs  revolt  forced  them  to  sue  for 
peace.  Bernard  Otho  was  agiun  brought  Ixiforo  the  Inquisition, 
aod  Gaillem  de  Niort  made  submission  for  himself  and  broUiers, 
santndering  their  castles  to  the  king  on  condition  that  he  would 
nrocure  their  reconciliation  with  the  Church,  and  that  of  their 
Qiotber,  nephews,  and  allies,  and,  failing  to  accomplish  this  by  the 
next  Pentecost,  that  he  would  restore  their  castles  and  grant  them 
»D)ODth  of  truce  to  put  themselves  in  defence.  King  Louis  rati- 
I  the  treaty  in  January,  1241,  but  refused,  when  the  time  came, 
to  restore  the  castles,  only  agreeing  to  pay  over  the  revenues  on 
CWteideration  that  the  brotliers  should  reside  outsi<Io  of  Fenouil- 
Iwks.  Guillem  died  in  1256,  when  Louis  kept  both  castles  and 
iwcnues,  under  pretext  that  the  treaty  had  been  a  personal  one 
1  (Tuillem.  The  new  order  of  things  by  this  time  had  IxH?ome 
►  finnly  established  that  no  further  resistance  was  to  bo  dreaded. 
ITie  extinction  of  this  powerfiU  family  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
'Qiuiner  in  which  the  independence  of  the  local  seigneurie  was 
gradually  broken  down  by  means  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  au- 
thoritv  of  crown  and  Church  was  extended  over  the  land.* 


•  GiiHlimi  de  Tndela  V.  8080.  9183.  —  Trtsor  dcs  Chnrtcs  Hti  Roi  3  Cnrcnft- 
(Doat,  yyn  8+-»9).— VaiBsctte,  fid.  Privftt,  VTII.  B75.— Teulct,  Uyettea, 
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Under  the  reaction  congequent  upon  Trencavers  failure,  anc 
emboltlontxl  by  the  ruin  of  the  local  protectors  of  the  people,  the 
inqiusitors  returned  to  their  work  with  sharpened  xeal  and  re^ 
dou!)lod  energy.  Chance  has  preserved  for  us  a  record  of  sen- 
tences pronounced  by  Pierre  Cella,  during  a  circuit  of  a  few 
months  in  Querci,  from  Advent,  1241,  Ut  Ascension,  1242,  which 
affords  us  a  singularly  instructive  insight  into  one  phase  of  inquis- 
itorial  operjitions.  We  have  seen  that,  when  an  inquisitor  visited 
a  town,  he  proclaimed  a  *'  time  of  grace,'*  during  which  those  who 
voluntarily  came  fonvanl  and  confessed  were  8pare<l  the  harsher 
punisliments  of  prison,  confiscation,  or  the  stake,  and  that  the  In- 
quisition found  this  expe<iient  exceedingly  fi'uitful,  not  only  in  the 
number  of  penitents  which  it  brought  in^  but  in  the  testimony 
which  was  gathere*!  concerning  the  more  contumacious.  The  rec- 
ord in  (ptestion  consists  of  cases  of  this  kind,  and  its  crowded  cal- 
endar justifies  the  ceteem  in  which  the  method  was  held,* 

Summarized,  the  record  shows — 

In  Gonrdnn 219  icnte&ccs  pronounced  in  Advpnt,  1S41. 

In  Moiitciicq....    84         "  *'  "  Lent,  1242. 

Id  Bauveterre....      6. 

In  Bolcayrc. 7. 

In  HoDtauUon...  Si54  sentences  pronoanecd  in  week  before  Ascension  (May  3l> 

28. 1242). 
lo  Moiaaac 09        "  "  "  week  of  Ascension  (Mb;  S8-Jaoe 

5, 1242). 
InMontpezat....    33        »  "  "  Lent,  1243. 

lu  Montaiit 23         "  «  u      *♦ 

InCMtelnau....    11        "  "  «      «       « 

Total 724 


n,  S53.  No.  3241.— Vaisscttc,  III.  383,  422-3 ;  Pr.  885,  897-99.— Rjpoll  VII.  0.— 
Fottlinst  No.  9024.- Pelisso  Cliron.  pp.  2B-9.— Coll.  Doat,  XXI.  163-164, 164; 
XXIV.  81. 

*  The  document  is  in  the  Collection  Doftt,  XXI.  18fi  sqq. — Altfaoagb  it  docs 
not  ^wcif}-  that  tbc  cases  arc  of  voluntary  penitcnta  ivitUin  the  time  of  grace, 
there  is  iin  risk  in  assuming  this.  The  penances  arc  nil  of  the  kind  provided  for 
such  penitent»;  and  in  one  ciisc  (ful.  220)  it  is  mentioned  that  tlie  party  l)ad  not 
como  in  within  the  time,  which  would  infer  that  the  rest  had  done  so.  Besides, 
the  cxtraonlinary  speed  with  which  the  business  was  transacted  is  wholly  in- 
compatilitc  with  proeecutiooa  of  accused  |>er3ou8  striving  to  maintain  their  in* 
noccDcc. 
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Of  these  penitonts  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  were  ordered 

to  make  the  distant  pilgrimage  to  Comi)ostella,  in  the  nortliwest- 

crn  corner  of  Spain — some  four  hundred  or  live  huncircd  miles  of 

Mountainous  rotuls.     One  hundreil  and  eight  were  sent  to  Canter- 

tturv,  this  pilgrimage,  in  all  hut  threo  or  four  cases,  being  super- 

icnposed  on  that  to  Comi>ostella.    Only  two  penitents  were  re- 

^tiired  to  visit  Rome,  but  seventy-nine  were  ordered  to  serve  in  the 

cmsade*  for  terms  vari'ing  from  one  to  eight  years. 

The  6r8t  thing  tliut  impresses  one  in  considering  this  record 
ia  the  extraordinary  speed  with  which  the  work  was  done.  The 
wliole  was  desputche*!  in  six  months,  and  tliere  is  no  evidence  that 
tljeltljor  wa8  continuous — in  fact,  it  couhl  not  have  been  so,  for 
the  mquisitor  had  to  more  from  place  to  pkc*,  to  grant  the  nece«- 
sa-ry  delays,  and  must  have  been  frequently  interruptetl  to  gather 
in  the  results  of  testimony  which  iraplicatetl  recusants.  With 
■^vhat  reckless  lack  of  consideration  the  penances  were  imposed  is 
»hoffa  by  the  two  hundred  and  nineteen  penitents  of  Gourdon, 
tvliose  confessions  were  taken  do\\Ti  and  whose  sentences  were 
prunonnced  within  the  four  weeks  of  Advent;  and  even  this  is 
Outstripped  by  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  of  MonUmban.  do- 
spattlievl  in  the  week  before  Ascension,  at  the  rate  of  forty-two 
^«>r  each  working-day.  In  several  cases  two  culprits  are  included 
**4  Uie  same  sentence. 

Even  more  significant  than  this,  however,  are  the  enormous 

^^tx^rs — two  hundred  and  nineteen  for  a  small  town  like  Gour- 

^on  and  eighty-four  for  Montcucq.     The  number  of  these  who 

■^CTv  really  heretics,  both   Catharnn  and  AValdensian.  is  large, 

^nd  shows  how  thoroughly  the  iK>pulation  was  interpenetrated 

"With  heresy.     Even  more,  however,  were  good  Catholics  whose 

<^m  prove  how  amicably  the  various  sects  a.ss4>ciated  together, 

*n<i  bow  impossible  it  wjlb  for  the  most  ortluKlox  to  avoid  the  as- 

Elation  with  heretics  which  ren(lere<l  him  liable  to  punishment. 

^iH  friendly  intercourse  is  peculiarly  notable  in  the  case  of  a  pnest 

^ho  confessed  to  having  gone  to  some  heretics  in  a  vineyard, 

^hcre  he  read  in  their  books  and  ate  pears  with  them.     He  was 

•^lely  pcminded  of  his  indiscretion  by  being  suspended  from  his 

'ynctions,  sent  to  Corai>ostella  and  thence  to  Rome,  with  letters 

^^xn  the  inquisitors  which  doubtless  were  not  for  his  benefit,  for 

"Ppwently  they  felt  unable  to  decide  what  ought  to  be  done  for 
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an  offence  so  enormous.    Even  the  smallest  derelictions  of  this 
were  rigorously  i)enance(l.     A  citizen  of  Sauveterre  had  seen 
heretics  enteaing  the  houfie  of  a  sick  man,  and  heard  that  they  bad 
hereticated  him.  but  knew  nothing  of  his  own  knowledge,  yet  be 
was  subjected  to  t!io  disgrace  of  a  ponitontial  pilgrimage  to  Puy. 
Another,  of  Belca3rre,  had  carried  a  message  between  two  heretioSj 
and  was  sent  to  Puy,  St.  Gilles,  and  Compostella.    A  physician  of 
Montaubun  had  bound  up  the  arm  of  a  heretic  and  was  subjected 
to  the  same  three  pilgrimages,  and  the  same  pcoa&oe  was  iullicted 
on  a  woman  wbo  had  simjily  eaten  at  a  table  with  heretics.    TliB 
same  was  prescribed  in  several  cases  of  boatmen  who  had  igno- 
i-antly  transported  heretics,  without  recognizing  them  until  the 
voyage  wa-s  under  wa}'  or  finished.    A  woman  who  had  eaten  and 
dnink  with  anotlior  woman  who  she  heard  was  a  heretic  was  sen* 
tenccnl  to  the  pilgrimages  of  Puy  and  St.  Gilles,  and  the  same  pen- 
ance was  ordered  for  a  man  who  had  once  seen  heretics,  and  fori 
woman  who  had  consulted  a  Widdensian  about  her  sick  son.    The 
WaJdenses  had  great  reputation  as  skilful  leeches,  and  two  men 
who  had  called  them  in  for  their  wives  and  children  were  pot 
anced  with  the  pilgrimages  ol  Puy,  St.  Gilles,  and  Compostelk. 
A  man  who  haxi  seen  heretics  two  or  three  times,  and  had  already 
purchaseil  reconciliation  by  u  gift  to  a  monastery,  was  sent  on  ft 
long  scries  of  pilgrimages,  embi*acing  both  Compostella  and  Can- 
terbnry,  besides  wearing  the  yellow  cross  for  a  year.     Anothei 
was  sent  to  Oorapostella  because  he  had  once  been  thrown  into 
company  with  heretics  in  a  boat,  although  he  had  left  them  os 
iieiiring  their  heresies;  and  yet  another  because,  when  a  boy,  hd 
had  siKint  jwirt  of  a  day  and  night  with  heretics.    One  who  hac 
seen  heretics  when  he  was  twelve  years  old  was  sent  to  Puy 
while  a  woman  who  had  seen  them  in  her  fathers  house  wai 
obliged  to  go  to  Puy  and  St,  Gilles.     A  man  who  had  seen  twt 
heretics  leaving  a  place  which  ho  had  rented  was  sent  to  Com]X3« 
tella,  ami  another  who  had  allowed  his  Waldensian  mother  to  visl 
him  and  had  given  her  an  ell  of  cloth  was  forced  to  expiate  it  will 
pilgrimages  to  Puy,  St.  Gilles,  and  ComjMJslella.*    The  list  migh 
l>e  prolonged  almost  indefinitely,  but  these  OBBes  will  sotHce  t 


•  Coll.  Doal,  XXL  210,  215,  210,  227,  229,  930,  233,  9C5,  288,  285, 298,  8M 
aOO,  301,  305,  307.  808,  310. 
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character  of  the  oiTenoe  and  the  natnro  of  the  grace 
rproffend  for  voluntary  confession.  There  is  no  pretence  that  any 
'  of  thesw  particular  culprits  themselves  wore  not  wholly  orthodox, 
bol  tlie  people  were  to  be  taught  that  the  toleration  which  \nv\ 
existed  for  generations  was  at  an  end;  tliat  the  neighborly  inter- 
ootnse  which  had  estabhshed  itself  between  Catholic  and  Catharan 
ud  Waldeiisian  was  in  itself  a  sin ;  that  the  heretic  was  to  be 
tncbd  and  captured  like  a  wild  beast,  or  at  least  to  be  shunned 
like  &  leper. 

HHien  &uch  was  the  measure  mete<l  out  to  spontaneous  peni- 
tfflU  within  the  time  of  grace,  with  harsher  measures  in  reserve 
subsequently  detected,  we  can  easily  imagine  the  feelings 
.^-1  IK-.1  by  the  Inquisition  in  the  whole  population,  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed,  and  the  terror  common  to  all  when  the  rumor 
tliat  the  inquisitors  were  coming.  Scarce  any  one  but  was 
eiouu  of  some  act — perhaps  of  neighborly  charity  —  that  ren- 
ikrod  bim  a  criminal  to  the  awful  fanaticism  of  Pierre  Cella  or 
Goillem  Arnaud.  The  heretics  themselves  would  look  to  be  im- 
piiQQed  for  life,  with  confiscation,  or  to  be  burned,  or  sent  to 
GoMlintinople  to  support  the  tottering  Latin  Empire;  while  the 
Onlholics  were  likely  to  fare  little  better  on  the  distant  pilgrim- 
agw  to  which  they  were  sentenced,  even  though  they  were  spared 
the  sterner  punishments  or  the  humiliation  of  the  saffron  cross. 
SqcIi  a  visit  would  bring,  oven  to  the  faithful,  the  desolation  of  a 
ptttilenoe.  The  inrjuisitors  would  pass  calmly  on,  leaving  a  neigh- 
borhood wfll-nigh  depopulated  —  fathers  and  mothers  despatched 
todstant  shrines  fur  months  or  years,  leaving  dependent  families 
to  starve,  or  harvests  ungatbered  to  be  the  prey  of  the  first-oomer, 
all  the  relations  of  a  life,  hard  enough  at  the  best,  disturbed  and 
btoliea  up.  Even  such  a  recortl  as  that  of  Pierre  Cella's  sentences 
peiiJpMd  within  the  time  of  grace  shows  but  a  portion  of  the  work. 
A  y*iar  or  two  later  we  find  the  Council  of  Narbonne  beseeching 
Uie  inqaiftitors  to  delay  rendering  sentences  of  incarceration,  be- 
CM»;tbe  numbers  of  those  docking  in  for  reconciliation  after  the 
wpiration  *tt  the  terra  of  grace  were  so  great  that  it  would  be  im  pos- 
iiMe  to  raise  funds  for  their  maintenance,  or  to  find  stones  enough, 
^veo  in  that  mountainous  land,  to  build  prisons  to  contain  them.* 


*  Concil,  Korbonn.  ann.  1344  c  19. 
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That  a  whole  vicinage,  "when  it  had  timely  notice,  shoultl  bind  it- 
self in  a  league  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  inquisitors,  as  at  Cu* 
telnaudary,  must  have  boon  a  frequent  experience ;  that,  sooner 
or  later,  despair  sliould  bring  about  a  catastrophe  like  that  of 
Avignonet  was  inevitable. 

Monts^gur  for  years  had  been  the  Mount  Tabor  of  the  Catharf 
— the  place  of  refuge  in  which,  aa  its  name  implies,  they  could  fed 
secure  when  safety  could  be  hoped  for  nowhere  else.  It  hail  been 
destroyed,  but  early  in  the  century  Raymond  de  P^reille  \m\  re- 
built it,  and  for  forty  years  he  held  it  as  an  asylum  for  heretia, 
whom  he  defended  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  In  1232  the  Catli** 
ran  bisliops  Tento  of  Agen  and  Guillabert  de  Castres  of  TouloiWi 
with  a  number  of  ministers,  foreseeing,  in  the  daily  increasing 
pressure  of  persecution,  the  necessity  of  some  stronghold  which 
should  serve  as  an  as^'lum,  arranged  with  Ra^'mond  tltat  he  shool) 
receive  and  shelter  all  fugitives  of  the  sect  and  guard  the  commoB 
treasure  to  be  dejK>sited  there.  His  castle,  situate*!  in  Uie  territo 
ries  of  the  marshals  of  Miropoix,  had  never  opened  its  gates  t 
the  Frenchmen.  Its  almost  inaccessible  peak  had  been  sedulousl 
strengthened  with  all  that  military  es|)erience  could  sugrgest 
earnest  devotion  could  execute.  Ever  since  the  persecutions 
the  Inquisition  commenced  we  hear  of  those  who  fled  to  Monts 
gur  when  they  found  the  inquisitor's  hand  descending  upon  ihen 
Dispossessed  knighU,/«;W/V^  of  all  kinds,  brought  their  swords 
its  defence;  Catharan  bisho{)fl  and  ministers  sought  it  when  bal 
pressed,  or  made  it  a  resting-place  in  their  arduous  and  dangeroi 
mission -work.  Iia\Tnond  de  Pereille  himself  sought  its  shelt( 
when,  compromised  by  the  revelations  of  Raymond  Gros,  he  f\ 
from  Toulouse,  in  1237,  with  his  wife  Corba;  the  devotion  of  h 
race  to  heresy  being  further  proved  by  the  fate  of  his  daughb 
Esclannonde,  who  ]>erisbed  for  her  faith  at  the  stake,  and  by  tl 
Catharan  episcopate  of  his  brother  Amand  Roger.  Such  a  stroo 
hold  in  the  hands  of  (lesjierat^  men,  fire<!  with  the  fiercest  fonat 
cism,  was  a  menace  to  the  stability  of  the  new  order  in  the  Stati 
to  the  Church  it  was  an  accursed  spot  whence  heresy  might 
any  moment  burst  forth  to  overspread  the  land  again.  Its  dt 
struction  had  long  l)een  the  desire  of  all  good  Catholicti,  and  Ra; 
mend's  pledge  to  King  Louis,  March  14, 1241,  to  capture  it  ha 


one  of  the  conditions  on  which  his  suspicious  relations  with 
Tiwicavel  had  been  condoned.  In  fact,  he  mado  some  show  of  l>e- 
liegmg  it  daring  the  same  year,  but  success  would  hare  been  most 
damaging  to  the  plans  which  he  was  nursing,  and  his  efforts  can 
KftToohave  been  raoro  than  a  cover  for  mihtary  preparations  des- 
tined to  a  far  different  object.  The  French  army,  after  tht-  sup- 
pression of  the  rising,  also  laid  siege  to  Monts^gur,  but  were  un- 
able to  effect  its  reduction.* 

On  Ascension  night,  1242.  while  Pierre  Cclla  was  tranquilly 
Trinding  up  his  work  at  Montauban,  the  world  was  startled  with 
tbe  news  that  a  holocaust  of  the  terrible  inquisitors  had  been  made 
at  Avignonet,  a  little  town  about  twelve  leagues  from  Toulouse. 
Tbe  sl<?m  Goillem  Arnaud  and  the  courteous  l^tienne  de  Saint- 
TliiberT  were  making,  like  their  colleagne  Pierre  Cella,  a  circuit 
ibough  the  district  subjected  to  their  mercy.  Some  of  their  sen- 
tences which  have  been  preserved  show  that  in  November,  1341, 
thof  were  Uiboring  at  Lavnur  and  at  Saint-Paul  de  Caujoux,  and 
b||ke  spring  of  1^42  they  came  to  Avignonetf  Raymond  d*Al- 
^B  yras  its  baiUi  for  the  count,  who  was  his  uncle  through  his 
mother,  Guillemetta,  a  natural  danghter  of  liaymond  VI.  "When 
hf  heard  that  the  inquisitors  and  their  assistants  were  coming  he 
lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  their  destruction.  A  swift  messen- 
ger was  despatched  to  the  heretics  of  Monts^'gur,  and  in  answer  to 
his  nunmons  Pierre  Roger  of  Mirepoix.  with  a  number  of  knights 
aorf  their  retainers,  starte<l  at  once.  They  halte<l  in  the  forest  of 
Oaiac,  near  Avignonet,  where  food  was  brought  them,  and  they 
joined  by  alx»ut  thirty  armed  men  of  the  vicinage,  who  wait- 
ith  them  till  after  nightfall.  Had  this  plot  failed,  d'AIfaro 
hail  arranged  another  for  an  ambuscade  on  the  road  to  Castelnau- 
^.  and  the  fact  that  so  extensive  a  conspiracy  could  be  organ- 
iftdon  the  spot,  without  finding  a  traitor  to  betray  it,  shows  how 
general  was  the  hate  that  ha4  been  earned  l»y  the  cruel  work  of 
l^c  Inquisition.  Not  less  significant  is  the  fact  that  on  their  re- 
lo  Montfi^gur  the  murderers  were  hos|>itably  entertained  at 
Chateau  de  Saint-Felix  by  a  priest  who  was  oognizant  of  their 
^ydeed. 

victims  came  unsuspectingly  to  the  trap.    There  were 
iPeUflioChron.  pp.  4»-50.  —  Coll.  Doat,  XXTI  216-17,  224, 938.  —  Schmidt. 
iL 815, 824.  t  CoU.  Boat,  XXL  153, 355, 158. 
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eleven  in  all.  The  two  inquisitors,  "with  two  Dominican  friars, 
and  one  Franciscnn,  tlie  Benetlictino  Prior  of  Avignonot,  Raymond 
do  Costiran,  Archdeacon  of  Leeat,  a  former  troubadour,  of  whoso 
verses  only  a  single  obscene  song  remains,  a  clerk  of  the  archdear 
con,  a  notary,  and  two  apparitors  —  in  all  a  court  fully  furnished 
for  tho  despatch  of  business.  They  were  hospitably  received  and 
housed  in  the  castle  of  tho  count,  where  on  the  morrow  they  were 
to  o|)en  their  dread  tribunal  for  tho  trembling  inliabitants.  When 
darkness  came  a  selected  band  of  twelve,  armed  with  axes,  left 
the  forest  and  stole  cautiously  to  a  postern  of  the  castle,  wbero 
they  were  met  by  Golairan,  a  oorarado  of  d^Alfaro,  >vho  assured 
himself  that  all  wjis  right,  and  returned  to  see  what  the  inquisittirs 
were  doing.  Coming  back,  he  reported  that  they  were  drinking ; 
but  a  second  visit,  after  an  intervaL  brought  the  welcome  news  that 
they  were  going  to  bed.  As  though  apprehensive  of  danger,  they 
had  remained  together  in  the  great  hall,  and  had  barricaded  tho 
door.  The  gate  was  opened,  the  men  of  Montsi^gur  were  admit- 
ted and  were  joined  by  d*Alfaro,  armed  with  a  mace,  and  twenty- 
five  men  of  Avignonet,  and  the  fact  that  an  esquire  in  the  service 
of  the  inquisitors  was  with  him  indicates  that  there  was  treachery 
at  work.  The  halWloor  was  quickly  broken  domi,  the  wild  band 
of  assassins  rushe<l  in,  and,  after  despatching  their  victims,  there 
was  a  fierce  chorus  of  gratified  vengeance,  each  man  boa^ng  of 
hia  share  in  the  bhxxly  deed  —  d'Alfaro  especially,  who  sliouted 
"  Va  be,  esta  &«?,'*  and  claimed  that  his  mace  had  done  its  fidl  duty 
in  the  murderous  work.  Its  crushing  of  Guillem  Amaud*s  skull 
had  deprived  Pionv  Roger  de  Mirejjois,  the  second  in  command 
at  Afontfi^gur,  of  the  drinking-cup  which  he  had  demanded  ba  Jiis 
reward  for  the  assistance  furnished.  The  plunder  of  the  victims 
was  eagerly  shared  between  the  assassins — their  horses,  books, 
garments  —  c^'en  to  their  scapulars.  AVTicn  the  news  reached 
Rome,  the  College  of  Cardinals  miule  haste  to  express  their  belief 
that  the  vjcfciras  hatl  become  blessed  martyrs  of  Josus  Christ,  and 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  Innocent  IV.,  after  his  installation  in  June, 
1243,  was  to  repeat  this  declaration ;  but  they  never  were  canon- 
iied.  in  spite  of  frequent  requests  to  the  Holy  See,  and  of  the  nu- 
merous miracles  which  ;ittested  their  sanctity  in  the  |)opular  cult, 
until,  in  1866,  Pius  IX.  gave  them  tardy  recognition.* 

*  Vuaaette,  m.  481 ;  Pr.  4S&-4d.  — Doat,  XXIV.  100.  —  OoilL  Pod.  L&ur.  c. 
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Like  the  murder  of  the  legato  Pierre  dc  Castelnan,  in  1208,  the 
massacre  of  Avignonet  was  a  fatal  error.  Its  violation  of  the  tra- 
dilionaJ  sanctity  of  the  ecclesiastic  sent  a  thiill  of  horror  even 
among  those  who  had  small  sympathy  with  the  cruelty  of  the  In- 
quisition, while  the  deliberatenoss  of  its  planning  and  its  unspai*- 
ing  ferocity  gave  color  to  the  belief  that  heresy  was  only  to  be 
extirpated  by  force.  Sympathy,  indeed,  for  a  time  might  well 
dwigft  sides,  for  the  massacre  was  practically  unavenged.  Frcre 
Ferrep*  the  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne,  made  due  inquest  into  the 
affair,  and  after  the  capture  of  Montsegiir,  in  1244,  some  of  the 
|Mrticipant8  confessed  all  the  details,  but  the  real  culprits  escaped. 
Coant  RajTnond,  it  is  true,  when  he  had  leisure  from  pressing 
buineas,  hangetl  a  few  of  the  underlings*  but  we  find  Ka^nnond 
d'Al&ro,  in  1247,  promoted  to  be  Viguier  of  Toulouse,  and  rcpre- 
mikg  his  mflfiter  in  the  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  burial 
of  the  old  count,  and,  finally,  he  was  one  of  the  nine  witnesses  to 
Raymond's  last  will.  Another  ringleader,  Guillem  du  Mas-Saintes- 
Poelles,  is  recorded  as  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Count  Al- 
fonso, in  1249,  after  the  death  of  Raymond.  Guillem*s  participa- 
tion in  the  murders  has  special  interest,  as  showing  the  antagonism 
treated  by  the  violence  of  the  Inquisition,  for  in  12.33,  as  BaiUi  of 
lavnor,  he  had  dutifully  seized  a  number  of  heretics  and  carried 
Ihem  to  Toulouse,  where  they  were  promptly  burnetL* 

The  maMOore  of  Avignonet  came  at  a  time  peculiarly  unfortu- 

ittt«  for  Count  Ra>'mond,  who  was  nursing  comprehensive  and 

*  "-"r-nhing  plans,  then  ripe  for  execution,  for  the  rehabilitation 

n  •use  and  tlio  inde})endence  of  his  land.    He  could  not  es- 

cajie  the  responsibility  for  the  catastrophe  which  public  ojiinion 

t5.-PfynU,  Lc«  Albigcois  et  rinquiBition,  11,  804.— Diez,Leb<m  uod  Werke  der 
Tnwbodoora,  p.  491.  — lUpoU  1. 117.  — Analccta  Frandscana,  Quarnocbi,  1887. 
ILK. 

TImj  Catholic  tradition  nl  Avignonet  was  that  some  of  the  inquisitors'  follow- 
Bicaopodtotlte  rharcli,wt)erc  they  were  massacred  with  a  numbei-  of  CiUhoHc 
ialuUtaDts  vLo  hod  sought  refngc  there.  In  consequence  of  this  pollution  the 
ttnidi  remained  unuKd  for  forty  years,  and  the  anniversary  of  it«  reconciliation, 
**  Uie  Bret  Tuesday  in  Jnno,  was  fttill,  in  the  last  century,  cHotirated  with  illn- 
^oiutioas  and  r^oicing  at*  a  local  feast  (Bremond  ap.  lUpoll  1.  c). 

*  Vaicsrtte,  HL  456.~GuilI.  Pod.  Laur,  c  45.— Molinier  ap.  PeliiBO  Chroo.  p 
t9.~Hi)linier,  L^EnBereUssemtint  de  Raimond  VI.  p.  21.— Yaissette,  fid.  Privat, 
VULiasa 
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everywhere  attached  to  him.  Although  ho  had  recently,  on  MaJcT 
14,  solemnJy  sworn  to  persecute  heresy  with  his  whole  strength 
when,  apparently  sick  unto  death,  he  had  sought  absolution  at  the 
hands  of  the  episcopal  official  of  Agen,  yet  he  was  known  to  be 
hostile  to  the  Dominicans  as  inquisitors,  and  had  bitterly  opposed 
the  restoration  of  their  functions.  On  May  1,  just  four  weeks  bo- 
fore  the  event,  he  had  made  a  solemn  declaration  in  the  presence 
of  numerous  prelates  and  nobles  to  the  effect  that  ho  had  appealed 
to  Rome  against  the  commission  of  Doiuinicau  inquisitors  by  the 
provincial  in  his  territories,  and  that  he  intended  to  prosecute  that 
appeal.  He  protested  that  he  earaestly  desired  the  eradication  of 
heresy,  and  urged  the  bisho|)S  to  exercise  energetically  their  ordi- 
oary  power  to  that  end,  promising  his  full  sup]>ort  to  them  and 
tlie  execution  of  the  law  botli  as  to  confiscation  and  tlio  death- 
penalty.  He  would  even  accept  the  friars  as  inquisitors  provided 
they  acted  independently  of  their  Orders,  and  not  under  the  au- 
thority of  their  provincials.  One  of  his  baillis  even  threatened,  in 
the  church  of  Moi.ssac,  seizure  of  person  and  property  for  all  who 
should  submit  to  the  jxsnalties  imposed  by  the  inquisitors,  as  they 
were  not  authorize*!  by  the  count  to  administer  justice.  Such  being 
his  jwsition,  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should  bo  i-egardcd  asan  accom- 
phce  in  the  murders,  and  that  the  cause  which  he  represente*!  should 
suffer  greatly  in  the  revulsion  of  public  feeling  which  it  occasioned.* 
Raymond  had  l^en  busy  in  effecting  a  widespread  alliance 
which  should  wring  from  the  House  of  Capet  its  conquests  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  He  had  been  joined  by  the  Kings  of 
England,  Castile,  and  Aragon,  and  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  and 
everything  bid  fair  for  his  reconquest  of  his  old  domains.  The 
massacre  of  Avignonet  was  a  most  untoward  precursor  of  the  re- 
volt which  burst  forth  immediately  afterwards.  It  shook  the 
fideUty  of  some  of  his  vassals,  who  withdrew  their  support ;  and, 
to  counteract  its  impression,  he  felt  obliged  to  convert  his  sham 
siege  of  Monts^gur  into  an  active  one,  thus  employing  troops 
which  he  could  ill  spare.  Yet  the  rising,  for  a  while,  promised 
suc^^'.^s,  and  Raymond  even  reassumed  his  old  title  of  Duke  of 


'  Teulet,  Lnyettea,  IT.  466,  —  Maj.  Cliron.  LnmoviccDB.  ann.  1249  (Bonquct, 
XXI.  765).— Vaiasetw,  III.  Pr.  410— GuilL  Pod.  Laur.  c.  45.— Schmidt,  Ctttha- 
ne,  I,  320.— Bern.  Guidon.  Vit  Ccelcatia.  ?P.  IV.  (Huruturi  S.  R  L  III.  089). 
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Xarbonne.  King  Louis,  however,  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
illovred  the  allies  no  time  to  concentrate  their  forces.  His  victo- 
ries over  the  English  and  Gascons  at  TaiUolj<^urg  and  Saintes,  July 
19  and  23,  deprived  Raymond  of  all  hope  of  assistance  from  that 
quarter.  Pestilence  forced  the  withdrawal  of  the  main  army  of 
,  bat  a  force  under  the  veteran  Iinl)ert  de  Beaujeu  openited 
rely  against  Raymond,  who,  without  help  from  liis  allies  and 
deeoted  by  many  of  his  vassals,  was  obliged  to  lay  down  hia  arms, 
December  22.  When  suing  for  peace  he  pledge*!  himself  to  extir- 
pUe  heresy  and  to  punish  the  assas&ins  of  Avignonet  with  an  cffu- 
tiraieas  which  sliows  the  iraportiince  attached  to  these  conditions. 
Tke  sagacity  and  moderation  of  King  Ixiuis  granted  him  easy 
trniw.  but  one  of  the  stipulations  of  settlement  was  that  every 
joale  inhabitant  over  the  age  of  fifteen  should  take  an  oath  to 
'  the  Cbnrch  against  heresy,  and  the  king  against  Itaymond, 
tcose  of  another  i-evolt.  Thus  the  i>urity  of  the  faith  and  the 
npremacy  of  the  foreign  domination  were  once  again  recognized 
M  inseparably  allied.* 

The  triumph  of  both  had  been  secured.  This  ended  the  last 
seriotw  fffort  of  the  South  to  recover  its  independence.  Hence- 
forth, under  the  treaty  of  Paris,  it  was  to  pass  irrevocably  into 
the  Lamis  of  tlio  stmnger,  and  the  Inquisition  was  to  have  unre- 
strictivl  opportunity  to  enforce  conformity  in  religion.  It  was  in 
Tain  that  Raymond  again,  at  the  Council  of  Bdziers,  April  20, 
12W.  gammoned  the  bishops  of  his  dominions — those  of  Toulouse, 
Agen.  (.'ahors,  Albi,  and  Rixlez  —  urging  them  jMirsonally  or 
tliRragh  proper  deputies,  whether  Cistercians,  Dominicans,  or 
FnmciscHns,  to  make  diligent  inquisition  after  heresy,  and  pledged 
the  asgistance  of  the  secular  arm  for  its  extiri)ation.  It  was  otjually 
itt  Tain  that,  immediately  on  the  accession  of  Innocent  FV.,  in 
Jwie,  a  deputation  of  Dominicans,  frightened  by  the  warning  of 
Ari^nonet,  earnestly  alleged  many  reasons  why  the  dangerous 
Iwtien  should  be  lifted  from  their  shouklcrs.  The  pope  i>eremp- 
^y  refused,  and  ordered  them  to  continue  their  holy  labors. 
'^  at  the  risk  of  martyrdom.f 


'  VtiiMtte,  m.  434-7,  439.  —  Teulet.  Layettes,  H.  47D,  481-3,  484,  487,  488, 
^.*W,  485.  etc 

♦  VtiiMttfl,  m.  Pr.  425.  —  RipoU  1. 118.     Innocent's  bull  is  dated  July  10, 
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Despite  this  single  exhibition  of  hesitation  and  \veakn€ss»  the 
Ortler  was  not  hicking  in  men  whose  eager  fanaticism  rendered 
them  fully  prepared  to  accept  the  perilous  post.  The  peril,  in- 
deed, was  apparent  rather  than  real  —  it  had  passe<l  away  in  the 
renilsion  which  followed  the  i^eless  bloodshed  of  Avignonct  and 
the  failure  of  RajTnond's  rebellion.  There  was  a  rising  tide  in 
favor  of  orthodoxy.  A  confraternity  organized  in  October,  1343, 
by  Durand,  Bishop  of  Albi,  is  probably  only  the  expression  of 
what  was  going  on  in  many  places.  Organized  under  the  pro- 
tection of  St.  Cecilia,  the  members  of  the  association  pledged 
themselves  not  only  to  mutual  [irotection,  but  to  aid  the  bishop 
to  execute  justice  on  heretics,  Vaudois  and  their  fuutors,  and  to 
defend  inquisitors  as  they  would  their  own  bodies.  Any  member 
suspected  of  heresy  was  to  be  incontinently  ejected,  and  a  reward 
of  a  silver  mark  was  offered  for  every  heretic  captured  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  association.  The  new  po])e  had,  moreover,  spoken  in 
no  uncertain  tone.  His  refusal  to  reUeve  the  Dominicans  was  ac- 
companied with  a  peremptory  command  to  all  the  prelates  of  the 
region  to  extend  favor,  assistance,  and  protection  to  the  in<juisitors 
in  their  toils  and  tribulations.  Any  slackness  in  tliis  was  freely 
threatened  ■w'ith  the  papal  vengeance,  while  favor  was  signiiicantly 
promised  as  the  reward  of  zeal.  The  Dominicans  were  urged  to 
fresli  exertion  to  overcome  the  threatened  recrudescence  of  heresy. 
A  new  legate,  Zoen,  Cishoivelect  of  Avignon,  was  also  dcspatclied 
to  Languedoo,  mth  instructions  to  act  vigorously.  Ilis  predeoeS' 
sor  had  been  complained  of  by  the  inquisitors  for  having,  in  sjsite 
of  their  remonstrances,  released  many  of  their  prisoners  and  remit- 
ted penances  indiscriminately.  All  such  acts  of  misplaced  mercy 
were  pronounced  void,  and  Zoen  was  ordered  to  roimposo  all  such 
penalties  without  appeal.* 

Still  more  menacing  to  the  heretic  cause  was  the  reconciliation 
at  lajBt  effected  between  Ra^Tuond  and  the  papacy.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1243,  the  count  \i6it<xl  Italy,  where  he  had  an  interview  with 
Frederic  II,  in  Apulia,  and  with  Innocent  in  Rome.    For  ten  years 

1!}48,  withiii  a  fortnight  afUr  bis  cluctian.  Tbo  dcpntation  bad  evidently  been 
cent  to  Cclostin  IV.,  and  tbc  bull  bad  been  prepared  In  advance,  awaiting  the 
election  of  a  succeBSor, 

•  A  rchivcs  de  1' tvCch6d*Albi  (Doat,  XXXI.  47).— Arehivca  do  Tlnq.  de  Carau- 
sonue  (Doat,  XXXI.  63, 05,  97).— Bcrgcr,  Registres  d'lnnocent  IV.  Na  81. 109. 
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he  Ittd  been  under  excommunication,  and  had  carried  on  an  un- 
ftvaiiing  straggle.  He  could  no  longer  cherish  illusions,  and  was 
doubtk'ss  ready  to  give  whatever  assurances  might  bo  required 
of  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  pope  was  free  from  the  pre- 
dispositioDS  which  the  long  strife  had  engendered  in  Gregory  IX. 
There  seems  to  have  been  little  dittJculty  in  reaching  an  nnder- 
sUnding,  to  which  the  good  offices  of  Louis  IX.  powerfully  con- 
tributed. December  2,  Raymoml  was  released  from  liis  various 
escommunications ;  January  1, 1244,  the  absolution  was  announced 
to  King  Louis  and  the  prelates  of  the  kingdom,  who  were  ordered 
to  publish  it  in  all  the  churches,  and  January  7  the  Legate  Zoen 
w«  ingtructod  to  treat  him  wiiii  fatherly  affection  and  not  pennit 
him  to  be  molestc<1.  In  all  this  absolution  had  only  been  given 
ad  cauUlafTiy  or  provisionjiily,  for  a  special  excommunication  had 
been  decreed  against  him  a.s  a  fautor  of  ]]t^.retics,  after  the  massacre 
of  Avignonet,  by  the  inquisitors  Ferrer  and  Guillem  Rapnond. 
Against  this  he  had  made  a  special  appeal  to  the  Holy  See  in 
April,  1243,  and  a  Bi)ecial  bull  of  May  Ki,  1244,  was  required  for 
its  abrogation.  No  conditions  seem  to  have  been  imposed  respect- 
ing the  long-deferred  crusade,  and  thenceforth  RajTnond  lived  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  Uoiy  See.  Indeed,  he  was  the  recipient 
of  many  favors.  A  bull  of  March  18, 1244,  granted  him  the  priv- 
ilege that  for  tivo  years  he  should  not  bo  forced  by  apostolic  let- 
tors  to  answer  in  judgment  outside  of  his  own  dominions ;  another 
of  April  27, 12i5,  took  him,  his  family,  and  lands  under  tlio  special 
pfoteetion  of  St.  Peter  and  the  papacy ;  and  yet  another  of  May 
11 1245,  provided  that  no  delegate  of  the  Apostolic  See  should 
hive  power  to  otter  excommunication  or  any  other  sentence  against 
him  without  a  special  mandate.  Besides  this,  one  of  April  21, 
13*5, imposed  some  limitations  on  the  |x)wer  of  inquisitors,  limita- 
"  •  v.hich  they  seem  never  to  have  observed.  Raymond  was 
on  over.  He  had  evidently  resolved  to  accommodate  him- 
'elf  to  the  necessities  of  the  time,  and  the  heretic  hatl  nothing  fur- 
^  to  hope  or  the  inquisitor  to  fear  from  him.  The  preparation 
'•^f  incToased  and  systematic  vigor  of  operations  is  seen  in  the 
^bomu'  provisions,  so  often  referred  to  above,  of  the  Council  of 
Kwboane,  held  at  this  period,* 


•Vibwiie.  m  U3i  Pr.  411,  433-4.— PotUiast  No.  10043,  11187.  11318, 
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Vet  sn  long  as  heresy  retained  the  stronghold  of  Monts^^r  as 
a  refuge  and  luUying  -  point  its  secret  and  powerfid  organization 
could  not  be  broken.  The  capture  of  that  den  of  ontla^N's  was  a 
necessity  of  the  first  order,  and  as  soon  as  the  confusion  of  the  ro- 
bellion  of  1242  had  subsided  it  was  ondertaken  as  a  crusade,  not 
by  Kiunnond,  but  by  the  Archbishop  of  Norbonne,  the  Eishop  of 
Albi.  the  Seneschal  of  Carcassonne,  and  some  nobles,  either  led  by 
zeal  or  by  the  hope  of  sjilvation.  The  heretics,  on  their  side,  were 
not  i<lle.  Some  baillis  of  Count  Raymond  sent  tliein  Bertnind  de 
la  Bacalairia,  a  skilfid  maker  of  military  engines,  to  aid  thera  in 
the  defence,  who  made  no  scruple  in  affirming  that  he  came  M'ith 
the  assent  of  the  county  and  from  eyery  side  money,  provisions, 
arms,  and  munitions  of  war  were  pouwxl  into  the  stronghold.  In 
the  spring  of  1243  tlie  siege  began,  prosecutefl  witli  indefatigable 
ardor  by  the  besiegers,  and  resisted  with  desperate  resolution  by 
the  besiegetl.  As  in  the  old  combats  at  Toulouse,  the  women  as- 
sisted their  warriors,  and  the  venerable  Catharan  bishop,  l^ertrand 
Martin,  animated  their  devoted  courage  with  promises  of  eternal 
bliss.  It  is  significant  of  the  pubUc  temper  tliat  sympathizers  in 
the  Iwaiegers'  camp  permitted  tolerably  free  communication  be- 
tween the  besiege<l  and  their  friends,  and  gave  them  warning  of 
the  i)lans  of  attack.  Even  the  treasure  which  had  been  stored  up 
in  Montsegur  was  conveyed  away  safely  through  the  investing 
lines,  about  Christmas,  1243,  to  Pons  Amaud  de  Chateauverdun 
in  the  Savartus.  Secret  relations  were  maintained  with  Count 
RajTnond,  and  the  besieged  were  buoyed  up  with  promises  that  if 
they  would  hold  out  until  Easter,  1244,  be  would  marcli  to  their 
relief  with  forces  supplied  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  It  was 
all  in  vain.  The  siege  dragged  on  its  weary  length  for  nearly  a 
year,  till,  oifc  the  night  of  March  1,  1244,  guidetl  by  some  sliep- 
herds  who  betrayed  their  fellow-countrymen,  by  almost  inaccessi- 
ble jMiths  among  the  cliffs,  the  crusaders  surprisetl  and  cametl  one 
of  the  outworks.  The  castle  was  no  longer  tenable.  A  brief  par- 
ley ensued,  and  the  garrison  agreed  to  surren<ler  at  da^vn,  deliver^ 
ing  up  to  tiic  arciibishop  iill  the  perfected  heretics  among  Uiem« 


11890,  IIMS.  —  Teulet,  Layettes.  U.  523.  534,  828,  584.—  D'Acheo-,ni.  621.- 
Beriger,  Rcgistres  dlnnoccot  IV.  No,  31,  3«7,  800,  304,  504,  097, 1363.  — Dou&is, 
Lm  »oucv«8  de  rbittoire  de  rinqoisitiOD  (loc.  cit.  p.  415), 
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on  condition  that  the  lives  of  the  rest  should  Ixi  spared.  Although 
a  few  were  let  down  from  the  walls  with  ropoa  and  thus  escaped, 
the  capitulation  was  can*ied  out,  and  the  archbishop's  shrift  was 
ibort,  At  the  foot  of  tho  mountain-peak  an  enclosure  of  stakes 
TTW  fonned,  piled  high  with  wood,  and  set  on  fire.  The  Perfect 
irere  asked  to  renounce  their  faith,  and  on  their  refusal  were  cast 
isto  the  flames.  Thus  perished  two  hundred  and  five  men  and 
women.  The  conquerors  might  well  write  exultingly  to  the  pope,  I 
''  M'e  have  crushed  the  head  of  the  dragon !"  * 

Although  the  lives  of  the  rest  of  the  captives  were  guaranteed, 
llier  were  utilized  to  the  utmost.  For  months  tho  inquisitors  Fer- 
rer and  I*,  Durant  devoted  themselves  to  the  examinations  to  se- 
cure endence  against  heretics  far  and  near,  dead  and  alivo.  From 
the  aged  Raymond  de  Pereille  to  a  child  ten  years  of  age,  they 
were  forced,  under  repeated  interrogatories,  to  recall  every  case  of 
wlomtion  and  heretication  that  they  could  remember,  and  page 
tfier  ptkge  was  covered  with  interminable  lists  of  names  of  those 
pTBBent  at  sermons  and  consoiamenta  through  a  jwriwl  extending 
W  to  thirty  or  forty  years  l)efore,  and  embracing  the  whole 
laad  as  fiEur  as  Catalonia.  Even  those  who  had  brought  victual  to 
Moatsegur  and  sold  it  were  carefully  looked  after  and  set  down. 
h  can  readUy  be  conceived  what  an  accession  was  made  to  tho 
terrible  records  of  the  Inquisition,  and  how  valuable  was  the  in- 
sight obtained  into  the  ramifications  of  heresj'  throughout  the  land 
during  more  than  a  generation — what  digging  up  of  bones  would 
follow  with  confiscation  of  estates,  and  with  what  unerring  cer- 
tainty the  inquisitors  would  t>e  able  to  seize  their  victims  and  con- 
fonnd  their  denials.  Wo  can  only  guess  at  the  means  by  which  \ 
this  information  was  extracted  from  the  prisoners.  Torture  had 
not  yet  been  introduced;  h'fe  had  been  promiscMl,  artH  perpetual 
iinprisonraent  was  inevitable  for  such  pronounced  heretics;  and 
when  we  see  Raymond  de  Pereille  himself,  who  hud  endured  un- 
flWingiy  the  vicissitudes  of  the  crusades,  and  ha4  bravely  held 
out  Ut  ihe  last,  ransacking  his  memory  to  betray  all  whom  he  had 
^^it  sttn  adore  a  minister,  we  can  imagine  the  horrors  of  the  two 


•  Ooill.  Pod.  Lftur.  c.  40.— Coll,  Doat,  XXU.  204,  210 ;  XXIV.  76,  BO,  1 68-72. 
^*l'-&;limidt,  Cfttharee,  I.  3S5.— Peyrat^  Lm  Albigcoia  ct  rinqwiMtion,  II,  863 
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months'  preliminary  captivity  which  had  so  broken  hLs  spirit  as  to 
bring  hira  to  this  depth  of  degradation.  Even  a  |)erfected  heretic, 
Araaud  de  Bretos,  capturetl  while  flying  to  Lorabardy»  was  in- 
duced to  reveal  the  names  of  all  who  had  given  him  shelter  and 
attended  his  ministrations  during  his  miKsionary  wanderings.* 

Henceforth  the  Cathari  could  hope  only  in  God.  All  chance 
of  resistance  was  over.  One  by  one  their  supports  had  broken, 
and  there  was  only  left  the  passive  resistance  of  martyrdom.  The 
Inquisition  could  track  and  seize  its  victims  at  leisure*  and  king 
and  count  could  follow  with  decrees  of  confiscation  which  were 
gradually  to  transfer  the  lands  of  the  South  to  orthodox  and  loyal 
subjects.  The  strongest  testimony  that  can  be  given  to  the  living 
earnestness  of  the  Catharan  faitli  is  to  be  found  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  this  struggle  yet  through  three  hopeless  generations.  It  is 
no  wonder,  however,  if  the  immediate  effect  of  these  crowding 
events  \Yiis  to  fill  the  heretics  with  despair.  In  the  poem  of  Isam 
de  VJUemur,  ^vritten  about  tliis  period,  the  heretic,  Sicard  de  Fi- 
gueras  is  represented  as  saying  that  their  best  and  most  trusted 
friends  are  turning  against  them  and  betraying  them.  How  many 
believers  at  this  juncture  abandoned  their  rehgion,  even  at  the 
cost  of  lifelong  imprisonment,  we  have  no  means  of  aecurately  es- 
timating, but  the  number  must  have  l>een  enormous,  to  judge  from 
the  request,  already  aUuded  to,  of  the  Comicil  of  Xarbonno  al)out 
this  time  to  the  inquisitors  to  postpone  their  sentences  in  view 
of  the  impossibility  of  building  |>risons  sufficient  to  contain  the 
crowds  who  hurried  in  to  accuse  tliemfielves  and  seek  reconcilia- 
tion, after  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  grace,  which  Innocent  TV., 
in  December,  1243,  had  ordered  to  be  designated  afresh-f 

Yet,  in  a  population  so  thoroughly  leavened  with  heresy,  these 
thousands  df  voluntary  penitents  still  left  an  ample  field  of  activ- 
ity for  the  zeal  of  the  inquisitors.  Each  one  who  confessed  was 
boand  to  give  the  names  of  all  whom  he  bad  seen  engaged  in  he- 
retical  acts,  and  of  all  who  had  been  hereticated  on  the  death-bed. 
Innumerable  clews  were  thus  obtained  to  bring  to  trial  those  who 
failed  to  accuse  themselves,  and  to  exliume  and  bum  the  bones  of 
those  who  were  beyond  the  ability  to  recant.    For  the  next  few 


•  Collection  Doat,  XXTT.  203,  314,  2S7 ;  XXTV.  68,  IBO,  182, 108. 
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jean  the  life  of  the  inf|uisitore  was  a  busy  one.  The  stunned 
populations  no  longer  offered  resistance,  and  grew  used  to  tho  de- 
spair of  thu  penitents  sentenced  to  peq>etual  prison,  tho  dragging 
of  decomposed  corpses  through  the  streets,  and  tho  horror  of  the 
Tophots  where  the  victims  passed  through  temporal  to  eternal 
ftarai'.  Still  there  is  a  slight  indication  thtit  the  service  was  not 
irbuUy  without  danger  from  the  goadings  of  vengeance  or  the 
of  despair,  when  the  Council  of  Bt^ziers,  in  1246,  ordering 

ftrelling  inquests,  makes  exception  in  the  cases  when  it  may  not 
be  mfe  for  the  inquisitors  to  personally  visit  the  places  where  the 
ton  should  be  held;  and  Innocent  IV.,  in  1247,  authonzea 

-  ..i.^uiaitors  to  cite  the  accused  to  oome  to  them,  in  view  of  the 
peiila  arising  from  the  ambushes  of  heretics.* 

The  fearless  and  indefatigable  men  who  now  performed  tho 
ftmcuions  of  inquisitor  in  Langucdoo  can  rarely  have  taken  advan- 
lage  of  this  concession  to  we;ikness.  Bernard  de  Caux,  wlio  so 
veil  earned  the  title  of  tho  hammer  of  heretics,  was  at  this  time 
tk  leading  sj»irit  of  the  Inquisition  of  Toidouse,  after  a  term  of 
ficnice  in  AlontpeUier  and  Agen,  and  ho  had  for  colleague  a  kin- 
^  ^irit  in  Jean  do  Saint- Pierre.  Together  they  made  a  thor- 
OB^  inquest  over  the  whole  province,  passing  the  population 
^inogh  a  sieve  with  a  completeness  which  must  have  left  few 
guilty  consciences  unexamined.  There  is  extant  a  fragmentary 
Pcconl  of  this  inquest,  covering  the  years  1246  and  1240,  during 
which  no  less  than  six  hundred  places  were  investigated,  oiubrac- 
iog  aljout  one  lialf  of  Languedoc.  Tho  magnitude  of  tho  work 
thiu  nndcrtaken,  and  tlie  incredible  energy  with  which  it  was 
pushe<L  ii  seen  in  the  enormous  number  of  interrogatories  recorded 
in  petty  towns.  Thus  at  Avignonet  there  are  two  hundreil  and 
toy;  at  Kanjoux,  one  hundred;  at  Mas-Saintes-Puelles,  four 
n]  and  twenty.    M.  Molinior.  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 

Iwicyunt  of  this  interesting  document,  has  not  made  an  accurate 
count  of  the  whole  number  of  cases,  but  estimates  that  the  total 
cuinoi  fall  far  short  of  eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand.  Wlion 
^Gcfinsidor  what  all  this  involved  in  the  duty  of  exiiiuination  and 
^^imrison  wo  may  well  feel  wonder  at  the  superhuman  energy 
^f  ihcso  founders  of  the  Inquisition ;  bat  we  may  also  assmue,  as 


*  CoQciL  BiUrraofl.  um.  1346,  Conail.  ad  laqaU.  c.  1.— RipoU,  L  179. 
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with  the  sentences  of  Pierre  Cella,  that  the  fate  of  the  victii 
who  were  sifted  out  of  this  mass  of  testimony  must  have  been 
passed  upon  "nith  no  proper  or  conscientious  scrutiny.  At  least, 
however,  they  must  Imvo  escai)e4i  the  h>ng  and  torturing  delays 
customary  in  the  later  and  more  leisurely  stages  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. "With  such  a  record  before  us  it  is  not  eiisy  to  undersUind 
the  complaint  of  the  bisho[)a  of  I.Anguedoc,  in  1245,  that  the  In- 
quisition was  t<x>  merciful,  that  heresy  was  increasing,  and  that 
the  inquisitors  ought  to  be  urged  to  greater  exertions.  It  was 
possibly  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  harmony  thus  revealed  be- 
tween the  episcopate  and  the  Inquisition  that  Innocent,  in  April 
of  the  same  year,  orderwi  the  Inquisitore  of  Languedtxj  to  proceed 
as  usual  in  cases  of  manifest  heresy,  and  in  those  involving  sUght 
punishment,  while  he  directed  them  to  suspend  proceedings  in 
matters  requiring  imprisonment,  crosses,  long  pilgrimages,  and 
contisc^iition  until  definite  rules  should  be  laid  down  in  thoOoimcil 
of  Lyons,  which  he  ^vas  about  to  open.  These  questions,  however, 
were  settled  in  tliat  of  B^ziers,  which  met  in  1240,  and  iBsue<l  a  new 
code  of  ])rooedure.* 

In  all  this  Count  Raymond,  now  thoroughly  fitted  in  the  Cath- 
olic groove,  was  an  earnest  participant.  As  his  stormy  life  drew 
to  its  close,  hannony  with  the  Church  was  too  great  an  element 
of  comfort  and  prosperity  for  him  to  hesitate  in  purchasing  it  ^vith 
the  blootl  of  a  few  of  his  subjects,  whom,  indeed,  he  could  scarce 
have  saved  had  he  so  willed.  Ho  gave  conspicuous  evidence  of 
hia  hatred  of  heresy.  In  1247  he  ordered  his  officials  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  sermons  of  the  friara  in 
all  towns  and  villages  through  which  they  passed,  and  in  1241*,  at 
Berlaiges,  near  Agen,  he  coldly  ordered  the  burning  of  eighty  be- 
lievers who  had  confessed  their  errors  in  his  presence — a  piece  of 
cruelty  far  ti-anscending  that  habitual  with  the  inquisitors.  About 
the  same  time  King  Ja^Tue  of  Aragon  effecte<l  a  change  in  the 
Inquisition  in  the  territories  of  Karbonne.  Possibly  this  may 
have  had  some  connection  witli  tlie  murder  by  the  citizens  of  two 

•  Dual,  XXU.  217.  — Molinicr,  L'lnquiBition  dans  Ic  midi  du  la  France,  pp. 
180-M.— See  nUo  Pcyrat,  Lea  Albigeob  ot  I'lnq.  IH  467-78.— Vaissctto,  IIL  Pr. 
446-8.— Tenlct,  Layetttis,  It  5G0. 

91  rAbb45  DoaaJB  (loc.  cit.  p.  410)  tolls  us  that  the  cxamin&dons  in  the  hi- 
quest  ofBunuird  du  Caux  number  five  thousaod  eight  hundred  and  fonr. 


>BATH   OP   COUNT  RAYMOND. 

1  of  the  Inquisition  and  tlio  destruction  of  its  records,  giv- 
TDgMdless  trouble  in  the  effort  to  reconstruct  the  lists  of  sentenoes 
and  the  invaluable  accoQiulation  of  evidence  against  suspects.  Be 
this  as  it  may.  Innocent  IV.,  at  the  request  of  the  king,  forbade 
the  wchbishop  and  inquisitors  from  further  proceedings  against 
berwy,  and  then  empowereti  the  Dominican  Provincial  of  S|Kun 
and  Raymond  of  Pennaforte  to  appoint  new  ones  for  the  French 
posMsious  of  Aragon.* 

¥ben  St.  Louis  undertook  bis  disastrous  crusaiie  to  Damietta 
he  Tras  un>v-illing  to  leave  )>ehlnd  him  so  dangerous  a  vassal  as 
I'L    The  vow  of  service  to  Palestine  had  long  since  been 
:   i  by  Innocent  IV.,  but  the  count  was  open  to  persuasion, 
ud  the  bribes  offered  show  at  once  the  importance  attached  to 
bis  presence  with  the  host  and  to  his  absence  fnjm  home.     The 
kinir  |m»miaed  him  twenty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  livres  for 
bis  expenses  and  the  restitution  of  the  duchy  of  Narbonne  on  his 
i^torn.    The  pope  agreed  to  pay  him  two  thousand  marks  on  his 
kRival  heyond  seas^  and  that  he  should  have  during  hia  absence  all 
the  proceeds  of  tlie  redemption  of  vows  and  all  legacies  bequeathed 
toilie  crusade.    The  prohibition  of  imposing  penitential  crusades 
fD  converted  heretics  was  also  suspended  for  his  l»enefit,  while  the 
I'llier  long  pilgrimages  customarily  employed  as  penances  were 
not  to  be  enjoined  while  he  was  in  service.    Stimulated  by  these 
duzlisg  rewairds^  he  assumed  the  cross  in  earnest,  and  his  ardor  for 
tbe  purity  of  the  faith  grew  stronger.    Even  the  tij-elesa  activity 
of  Bernard  de  Caux  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  him.    "While  that 
incomparable  persecutor  was  devoting  all  his  energies  to  working 
ipihe  results  of  his  tremendous  inquests,  Raymond,  early  in  1248, 
complained  to  Innocent  tliat  the  Inquisition  was  neglecting  its 
dntv;  that  heretics,  lK>th  li\nng  and  dead,  remained  uncondemned; 
that  others  from  abroad  wei*e  coming  into  his  own  and  neighbor- 
ing territories  and  spreading  their  pestilence,  so  that  the  land 
^hich  had  been  well-nigh  purifietl  was  again  filled  with  heresy .f 

Death  spared  Raymond  the  misfortunes  of  the  ill-starred  Kgyp- 
*i*n  crusade.    When  his  preparations  were  almost  complete  he 

"  VftiBKtIe,  ra.  467, 459 ;  Pr.  4«7.— Guill.  Pod.  Laur.  c.  48.— Balua.  et  Manii 
I  JlO.-Arch.  dc  rinq.  dc  CarcasBonne  (Doat,  XXXI.  105, 149).— RipoU.  1. 184. 
^  ^  Vaiseeite,  m.  455-^ ;  Pr.  468.  469.— Arch,  de  llnq.  de  Carc.  (Dont,  XXXI. 
"- '».  SOX-Mftrtene  Thewur.  L  1040. 
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was  seized  with  mortal  illness  and  clied»  September  27, 1249,  with 
his  latest  lircatU  oniering  his  heirs  to  restore  the  sumu  which  he 
had  received  for  the  expedition,  and  to  send  fifty  knights  to  serve 
in  Palestine  for  a  year.  That  his  death  was  generally  rogrette<l 
by  hia  subjects  we  can  readily  believe.  Not  only  was  it  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  great  house  which  hod  bravely  held  its  own  from 
Carloxingian  times,  but  tlio  people  felt  that  the  last  barrier  be- 
tween them  and  the  hated  Frenchmen  was  removed.  The  heiress 
Jeanne  had  been  educated  at  the  royal  court,  and  was  French  in 
all  but  birth.  Moreover,  she  seems  to  have  been  a  nonentity 
whose  influence  is  imperceptible,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  South 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Alphonse  of  Poitiers,  an  avaricious  and 
]x)lilio  prince,  whose  zeal  for  orthodoxy  was  greatly  stimulated 
by  the  profitable  confiscations  resulting  from  ])ersecution.  Ray- 
mond had  required  repeated  urging  to  imluce  him  to  employ  tliis 
dreaded  penalty  with  the  needful  severity.  Ko  such  watchfulness 
was  necessary  in  the  case  of  Alphonse.  TiVlien  the  rich  heritage  fell 
in.  ho  and  his  wife  were  with  his  brother,  King  Louis,  in  Eg\'pt,  bat 
the  vigilant  regent.  Queen  Blanche,  promptly  took  possession  in 
their  name,  and  on  their  return,  in  1251,  they  personally  reoeivetl 
the  homage  of  their  subjects.  By  a  legal  subtlety  Alphonse  evaded 
the  pavment  of  the  pious  legacies  of  Raymond's  will,  and  comjwund- 
ed  for  it  by  leaving,  on  his  departure  for  the  North,  a  largo  sum  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  Inquisition,  and  to  furnish  woo<l  for 
the  execution  of  its  sentences.  Not  long  afterwards  we  find  liim 
urging  his  bishops  to  render  more  efficient  support  to  the  labors 
of  the  inquisitors;  in  his  chancery  there  was  a  regular  fonnula  of 
a  commission  for  inquisitora,  to  be  sent  to  Rome  for  the  papal  sig- 
nature :  and  throughout  his  twenty  years  of  reign  ho  pursued  the 
same  ]X)licy  without  deviation.  The  urgency  with  which,  in  De- 
cember, 1268j  he  wrote  to  Pons  de  Poyet  and  l!!tienne  de  GAtine, 
stimulating  them  to  redoubled  activity  in  clearing  his  dominions 
of  heretics,,  was  wholly  sui>erHuous,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
Ijno  of  action  which  he  carried  out  consistently  to  the  end.* 

The  fate  of  Languedoc  was  now  urrevooably  sealed.    Uitherto 


•  Mnrtene  Thesaur.  1. 1(M4.— Vjussette,  ITT.  405.— Vflissette,  fid.  Privat,  Vni. 
1S55, 1S93, 1388, 1583.— GuiH.  Pod.  Lftur.  c.  48.— Mary-Lafon,  Hist  da  midi  de 
la  France,  III.  38,  49.— Arch,  de  I'Inq.  de  Carcase.  (Doat,  XXSL  250). 
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Iherc  hod  been  hopes  that  perhaps  Kajinond's  inconEtoncy  might 
leoii  him  to  retrace  the  stejw  of  the  last  few  years.  Moreover,  his 
nbjeds  had  Kharod  in  the  desire,  manifested  in  his  repeated  mar- 
riage projects,  that  he  should  have  an  heir  to  inherit  the  lands  not 
pledged  in  suocesston  to  his  daughter.  Ue  was  but  in  his  fifty-first 
yov.ond  the  expectation  was  not  unreasonable  that  his  line  might 
be  perpetoated  and  tlie  southern  nationality  be  preserved.  All 
this  was  now  seen  to  l>e  a  delusion,  and  the  most  sanguine  Cath- 
aran  could  look  forward  to  nothing  but  a  life  of  concealment  end- 
ing in  prison  or  fire.  (Yet  the  heretic  Church  stubbornly  held  its 
own.  though  with  greatly  diminislie<l  numliers.  Many  of  its  mem- 
liew  fled  to  T»mbardy,  where,  even  after  the  death  of  Frederic  11., 
the  civic  troubles  and  the  pohcy  of  local  despots,  such  as  Ezzelin 
<ii  Romano,  afforded  some  shelter  from  the  Inquisition.  Yet 
m&nr  remained  and  pursued  their  wandering  missions  among  the 
ftithfuL  pcrpetnally  tracked  by  inquisitorial  spies,  but  rarely  be- 
tnred.  These  humble  and  forgotten  men,  hopelessly  braving 
knUup.  toil,  and  peril  in  what  they  deemed  the  cause  of  God, 
Wretrae  mart^Ts,  and  their  steadfast  heroism  shows  how  little 
rtiation  the  truth  of  a  religion  bears  to  the  self-devotion  of  its  fol- 
toweTL  Tiaincrio  Saccono,  the  converted  Gatharan,  who  had  the 
best  means  of  ascertaining  the  facts,  computes,  about  this  time, 
that  there  were  in  Lombardy  one  hundred  and  fifty  "perfected** 
wfogees  from  Prance,  while  the  churches  of  Toulouse,  Carcas- 
=""'■■  r:nd  Albi,  including  that  of  Agen,  then  nearly  destroyed, 
(1  two  hundred  more.  These  figures  wouUl  indicate  that 
>  v«ry  considerable  congregation  of  believers  still  existed  in  spite 
Ltho  systematic  and  ruthless  proscription  of  the  past  twenty 
Their  earnestness  was  kept  alive,  not  only  by  the  occa- , 
aunul  and  dearly-prized  visits  of  the  travelling  ministers,  but  by 

kfivquent  intercourse  which  was  maintained  "with  Lombardy, 
I  the  disappearance  of  the  sect  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  there 
^  io  the  confessions  of  penitents,  perpetual  allusion  to  these  pil- 

M^  hBXik.  and  forth,  which  kept  up  the  relations  between  the 
ees  ajid  those  loft  at  home.  Thus,  in  1254,  Guillem  Foumier, 
^  an  interrogatory  before  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse,  relates 
*«Ahe  started  for  Italy  with  five  companions,  including  two 
'^nnea.  Uis  first  resting-place  was  at  Con i,  where  he  met  many 
then  at  Pavio,  where  he  was  hereticated  by  ICa^inond 
lL-4 
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Mercier,  former  deacon  of  Toulouse.  At  Creraona  he  lived  for  a 
year  with  Vivien,  the  »mcb-love<l  Bishop  of  Toulouao,  with  whom 
ho  found  a  number  of  noble  ref ugoos.  At  Piiia  he  stayed  for  eight 
months ;  at  Piaoenza  be  again  met  Vivien,  and  he  finally  returned 
to  Languedoc  with  messages  from  the  refugees  to  their  friends  at 
home.  In  1300,  at  Albi,  Etienne  Mascot  confesses  that  he  had 
been  sent  to  Lombardy  by  Master  Raymond  Calverie  to  bring 
back  Raymond  Andr^,  or  some  other  perfected  hei-etic.  At  Genoa 
he  met  Bertrand  Fabri,  who  had  been  sent  on  the  same  errand  by 
Guillem  Golfier.  They  proceeded  together  and  met  other  old  ac- 
quaintances, now  refugees,  ivho  conducted  them  to  a  spot  where, 
in  a  wootl,  were  several  houses  of  refuge  for  heretics.  The  loi-d  of 
the  place  gave  them  a  Lombard,  Guglielrao  Pngani,  who  returned 
with  them.  In  1309  Guillem  Falquet  confessed  at  Toulouse  to 
having  been  four  times  to  Como,  and  even  to  Sicily,  organizing  the 
Church.  He  was  caught  while  visiting  a  sick  believer,  and  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  in  chains,  but  managed  to  escape  in  1313. 
At  the  same  time  was  sentenced  Raymond  do  Yerdun,  who  had 
likewise  been  four  times  to  Lombardy.* 

The  prosciibed  heretics,  thus  nursing  their  faith  in  secret,igave 
the  inquisitors  ample  occupation.  As  their  ranks  M'ere  thinned  by 
persecution  and  flight,  and  as  tiicir  skill  in  concealment  increased 
with  experience,  there  could  no  longer  be  the  immense  han'ests 
of  penitents  reaped  by  Pierre  Cella  and  Bernard  ile  Caux,  but 
there  were  enough  to  reward  the  enei^es  of  the  friars  and  to  tax 


•  Riiincr.  Suinind  (Mart.  Tliesnur.  V,  17fi8). — Molinier,  L'tnquis,  dana  le  audi 
de  la  Franco,  pp.  254-55.  — M8S.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonda  Intin,  Na  11847.  —  Lib.  Sen- 
lentL  In<j.  Tolos,  pp.  13,  14.  —  9ce  also  tlie  curiotia  account  of  Ivo  ofNarboime 
ID  Matt.  Paris,  ann.  1243,  p.  412-13  (Ed.  1044). 

The  Abb6  Douais,  in  his  nnalysis  of  tlic  fVngmonts  of  the  "Registre  de  I'ln- 
quifiition  do  TouIoiiro"  of  1254  mid  1250,  tells  us  that  it  cnutaini)  tho  names  of 
six  hundred  and  thirteen  accused  belonpug  to  the  doparlniuuU  ofAude,  Ari^gCf 
Gers,  Avcyron,  and  Tame-etr Garonne,  the  greater  part  of  wliani  were  Perfect*. 
That  this  is  evidently  an  error  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  Rttinorio  Saccoue, 
quotcfl  in  the  text.  At  this  time,  iu  foot,  the  whole  Catharao  Church,  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Aragon,  contained  only  four  thouaaad  Perfect*.  SuU  the  number 
of  ttccustd  shows  the  continued  existence  of  heresy  as  a  formidable  social  factor 
and  the  successful  activity  of  the  Inquisition  in  tracking  it  In  this  register 
eight  witnmses  contribute  one  hundred  and  seven  named  to  the  list  of  accused 
(8ourt:e9  de  Thist.  de  I'lnquisition,  loc.  cit.  pp.  482-33). 
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l«jboitnes3  of  their  spies.  The  organization  of  the  Inquisition, 
'tumorer,  was  gradually  porfected.  In  1254  the  Council  of  Albi 
carofuily  revised  the  regulations  concerning  it.  Fixed  tribunals 
were  established^  and  the  limitations  of  the  inquisitorial  districts 
were  strictly  defined.  For  Provence  and  the  territories  east  of 
the  Rhone,  MarsciUea  was  the  headqiiailersj  eventually  contideil 
to  the  Franciscans.  The  rest  of  the  infected  regions  were  left  to 
tliL' Dominicans,  witli  trihunals  at  Toulouse,  Caj-oiissonne,  and  Xar- 
Iwime;  and,  from  such  fragmentary  documents  as  have  reached 
u,  at  this  time  the  Inquisition  at  Carcassonne  rivalled  that  of 
Toulouae  in  energy  antl  eifectiveness.  For  a  while  safety  was 
fioaght  by  heretics  in  northern  France,  but  the  increasing  vigor  of 
the  Inquisition  establislied  tliere  drove  the  unfortunate  refugees 
hack,  and  in  1265  a  bull  of  Alexander  IV.  authorized  the  Pi'ovin- 
cia]  of  Paris  and  his  inquisitors  to  pursue  the  fugitives  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Count  of  Toulouse.  At  the  same  time  the  s]>ecial 
fUDctions  of  the  inquisitors  were  jealously  guarded  against  all  en- 
croachments. We  have  seen  how,  in  its  early  days,  it  was  snb- 
jtclwl  to  the  control  of  papal  legates,  but  now  that  it  was  firmly 
otablisbed  and  thoroughly  organized  it  was  held  independent; 
and  when  the  legate  Zoen,  Bishop  of  A\ngnon,  in  1257,  endeav- 
ored, in  nrtuc  of  his  legatine  authority,  which  fourteen  years  be- 
fore Lad  been  so  absolute,  to  perform  inquisitorial  work,  lie  was 
nitlely  reminded  by  Alexander  lY.  that  ho  could  do  so  if  he 
pleased  in  his  own  diocese,  but  that  outside  of  it  he  must  not  in- 
tofere  with  the  Inquisition.  To  this  pcriotl  is  also  to  bo  ascribed 
^  complete  subjection  of  all  secular  officials  to  the  behests  of  the 
'nqiisitors.  The  piety  of  St.  Louis  and  the  greed  of  Alphonse  of 
I^'jiiJej-s  and  Charles  of  Anjou  rivalled  each  other  in  placing  all 
t^e  powers  of  the  State  at  the  disposal  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  in 
PKrviding  for  its  expenses.  It  was  virtually  supreme  in  the  land, 
*Dd,  as  we  have  seen,  it  Avas  a  law  unto  itself.* 

The  last  shadow  of  open  resistance  was  dissipateil  in  the  year 
1255.    After  the  fall  of  Monts^gm'  the  proscribed  and  disinher- 


'  MS9.  Bib,  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  Noav.  Acquis.  130.— Molinier,  op.  dt.  p.  404.— 
'I'N  I.  278-4.— Arch.  Nat.  de  France,  J.  431,  No.  84.— Arch,  de  Hnq.  de  Care, 
f^,  XXXI.  339.  250,  252).— Vaissettc,  in.  Pr.  538,  5S«,— Arch,  di  Napoli,  Re- 
Sftflro  6,  Utlerc  D,  fol.  180. 
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ited  knights,  the  faidiU^  and  the  heretics  had  sought  to  efitabltsh 
among  the  mountains  some  stronghold  where  they  oould  feel  safe 
for  a  moment.  Driven  from  one  retreat  after  another,  they  finaliy 
took  possession  of  the  Ciistlo  of  Qu^ribus,  in  the  Pyrenees  of  Fo- 
nouilledes.  In  the  early  sjiring  of  1255  this  last  refuge  -wiis  l>e- 
sioged  by  Pierre  d*Auteuil,  the  royal  Seneschal  of  Carcassonne. 
The  defence  was  stubborn.  May  5  the  seneecbal  appealed  to  the 
liishops  sitting  in  council  at  B^ziers  to  give  him  assistance,  m  they 
had  done  so  energetically  at  Monts<*gur.  Tlie  reply  of  the  prel- 
ates was  oommendably  cautious.  They  were  not  bound,  they 
said,  to  render  military  service  to  the  king,  and  when  they  had 
joined  his  armies  it  had  been  by  command  of  a  legate  or  of  Uieir 
primate,  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne.  Kovertheless,  as  common 
report  described  Qu6ribus  as  a  receptjvclo  of  heretics,  thieves,  and 
robl*eP8,  and  its  reduction  was  a  good  work  for  the  faith  and  for 
peace,  they  would  each  one,  without  derogating  from  his  rights, 
furnish  such  assistance  as  seemed  to  him  fitting.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed from  this  that  the  seneschal  had  to  do  the  work  unaided; 
in  fact,  he  complaine<l  to  the  king  that  the  prelates  rather  im[>eded 
than  assisted  him,  but  by  August  the  place  waa  in  his  hands,  and 
nothing  remained  for  the  outlaws  but  the  forest  and  the  caverns. 
In  that  savage  region  the  dense  undergrowth  afforded  many  a 
hiding-plaoo,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  cut  away  the  briers  and 
thorns  wJiich  serveti  na  shelter  for  ruined  noble  and  hunted  Oatlia- 
ran.  The  work  was  undertaken  by  a  certain  Kernard,  who  thence 
acquired  the  name  of  Espinasser  or  thorn-cutter.  Popular  hatred 
has  preserved  his  remembrance,  and  expresses  its  sentiment  in  a 
myth  which  gibbets  hira  in  the  moon.* 

With  the  land  at  its  feet,  the  Inquisition,  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
]>owor,  had  no  hesitation  in  attacking  the  loftiest  nobles,  for  all 
men  were  on  a  level  in  the  eyes  of  the  Most  Iligh,  and  the  Holy  , 
Office  was  the  avenger  of  God.  The  most  powerful  vassal  of  the ' 
houses  of  Toulouse  and  Aragon  was  the  Count  of  P'oix,  whose  ex- 
tensive torritories  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees  rendered  him  al- 
most independent  in  his  mountain  fastnesses.  Count  Koger  Ber- 
nard IL,  known  as  the  Great,  had  been  one  of  the  bravest  and 


•  Condi.  Biterrens.  ann.  IMS.— Vai*sett€,  III.  483-3;  IV.  17.  —A.  MoUnier 
fVaissette,  fetl  Privat,  TI;  843).— Peyrat,  op.  cit.  HI.  5-1. 
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most  obstinate  defenders  of  tho  land,  and,  aft^r  the  pacification  of 
2&,  Rarmond  had  been  obliged  to  threaten  liim  vnth  wai*  to 
!  liim  to  submit.  His  memory  was  proudly  trcasui-ed  in  the 
luid  as  "Jiogier  Bem<U  lo  pro9  et  sens  d«ngwn  reprocAe"  His 
family  was  deeply  tinctured  with  heresy.  His  wife  and  one  of 
his  listers  were  WaldeniK^f  another  sister  was  a  Catharan,  and  the 
monk  of  Vaui-Cemay  describes  him  aa  an  enemy  of  God  and  a 
1  peisecntor  of  the  Church,  Yet,  when  he  yieUled  in  1220,  al- 
ugh  ho  does  not  seem  to  have  onergetically  fultilled  liis  oath 
to  pcreecute  heresy  in  his  domains,  for  in  1233  we  hear  of  his  hold- 
ing A  pereonal  conference  at  Aix  with  the  heretic  bishop  Bertrand 
Martin,  he  was  in  other  respects  a  loyal  subject  and  faithful  son 
"f  the  Church-  In  1237  he  counselled  his  son,  then  Vizconde  de 
Casielbo  in  Aragon,  to  allow  the  Inquisition  in  his  lands,  which, 
loalted  in  the  condemnation  of  many  heretics,  although  Ponce, 
^iihop  of  Urgel,  his  personal  enemy,  had  refused  to  relieve  him 
of  excommunication  as  a  fautor  of  heresy  until  1240,  when  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  conditions  imi)osed,  abjured  heresy,  and  was  recon- 
iiiled.  At  his  death,  in  1241,  he  loft  liberal  bequests  to  tho  Church, 
ftflfi  especially  to  his  ancestral  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Bolbonne,  in 
which  he  died  in  monkish  habit,  after  duly  receiving  the  sacra- 
ments. His  son,  Roger  rV.,gave  the  coup  de  ffrdce  to  the  rising  of 
1S41  by  placing  himself  under  the  immediate  sovereignty  of  the 
crown,  and  defeating  Raymond  after  the  victories  of  St.  Louis  had 
<lriTcn  back  the  Enghsh  and  Gascons.  Ue  hatl  some  troubles  with 
tb  Inquisition,  but  a  bull  of  Innocent  IV.,  in  1248,  eulogizes  hie 
<l»Totion  to  the  Holy  See,  and  rewards  him  with  the  power  to  re- 
lease from  the  salTnm  crosses  six  penitents  of  his  choice ;  and  in 
12^1  he  issued  an  edict  commanding  the  enforcement  of  the  rule 
tliat  no  office  within  his  domains  should  be  held  by  any  one  con- 
liemnvd  to  wear  crosses,  any  ono  susijoctod  of  heresy,  or  the  son 
^  aay  one  similarly  defamed.* 

All  this  would  seem  to  give  ample  guarantee  of  the  orthodoxy 
^  loyalty  of  the  House  of  FoLx,  but  the  Inquisition  could  not 


J%gael  del  Vorm^  Chroniquc  Bcaraoiac. — P.  Samiiii  Ilist.  Albigcns.  c.  6. 
"  iill.PoiL  Laur.  c  8.— 8chmitU,  Catharea,  I.  SMJ9.— Vaissette,  III.  426, 503 ;  Pr. 
«,  Wl-8.— Tetilet,  Layettes,  U.  490.— Bern.  Guidon.  Vit  CoBlestin.  PP.  IV. 
^"■tod,  8.  R.  L  m.  589).— Berger,  Rcgistrea  d'lunocent  IV.  No.  8580. 
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condone  its  ancient  patriotism  and  tolerance.    Besides,  if  Roger 
Bernard  the  Great  could  l>e  convicte<l  ttT  "heresy,  the  confiscation 
of  the  broad  inheritance  would  effect  a  great  pohtical  object  and 
afford  ample  spoils  for  all  concerned.    Twenty-two  years  after  his  j 
death,  therefore,  in  12C3,  proceedings  were  commenced  against  his  ■ 
memory.     A  faithful  servitor  of  the  old  count  still  snrvivetl,  Ray-     « 
raond  Bemani  do  Flascan,  bailU  of  Mazercs,  who  had  att-ended  1^ 
lord  day  and  night  during  his  last  sickness.    If  he  could  Iw  brought 
to  swear  that  he  had  seen  heretication  performed  on  the  death-bed, 
the  desirable  object  would  be  attained.    Frore  Pons,  the  Inquisitor 
of  Carcassonne,  came  to  Maz&res,  found  the  old  man  an  unsatisfac- 
tory' witness,  and  threw  him  into  a  dungeon.    Suffering  under  a  se- 
vere strangury,  he  was  starved  and  tonnented  with  all  the  cruel  in- 
genuity of  the  Inquisition,  and  interrogated  at  inton'als,  without  his 
resolution  giving  way.    This  was  continued  for  thirty-two  days, 
when  Pons  resolved  to  airry  him  back  to  Carcassonne,  where  possi- 
bly the  appliances  for  bringing  refractory  witnesses  to  terms  were 
more  efficacious.    Before  the  journey,  which  he  expected  to  be 
his  last,  ^he  faithful  bailli  was  given  a  day's  respite  at  the  Abbey 
of  Bolbonne,  which  he  utilized  by  executing  a  notarial  instrument,] 
November  26, 1203,  attested  by  two  abbots  and  a  number  of  monks,  1 
in  which  he  recited  the  trials  already  endure<l,  solemnly  declared] 
that  he  had  never  seen  the  old  count  do  anything  conti-ary  to  the 
foith  of  Rome,  but  that  he  had  died  as  a  good  Catholic,  and  that 
if,  under  the  severe  torture  to  which  ho  expected  to  be  subjected, 
human  weakness  should  lead  him  to  assert  anything  else,  he  would 
be  a  liar  and  a  traitor,  and  no  credence  should  be  given  to  his^ 
words.     It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  damning  reve-| 
lation  of  inquisitorial  methods;  yet  fifty  years  later,  when  those j 
methods  had  been  perfected,  all  concerned  in  the  preparation  oi  [ 
the  instrument,  whether  as  notary  or  witncssce,  woul<i  have  been 
prosecuted  as  imi>eders  of  the  Inquisition,  to  be  severely  punished] 
as  fautors  of  heresy.* 

"What  l)ecame  of  the  poor  wretch  does  not  appear.     Doubtlc 
he  perished  in  the  terrible  Mura  of  Carcassonne  under  the  comt 
nation  of  disease,  torture,  and  starvation.     His  judicial  murder,^ 
however,  was  gratuitous,  for  the  old  count's  memory  remained  un- 
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contlemned.  Yet  Roger  Bernard  IIL^despit^i  the  papal  favor  and 
the  proofs  he  had  given  of  adhesion  to  tlie  new  order  of  things, 
ffais  a  perpetutU  target  for  inquisitoriaJ  malice.  "Wlicn  lying  in 
mortal  illness  at  Mazeres,  in  December,  1204,  he  received  fi-om 
£tienne  de  Gatine,  then  Inquisitor  of  Narbonne,  an  imperious  or- 
ilerjWitlj  threaU  of  prosecution  in  case  of  failure,  to  capture  and 
deliver  ap  his  bailli  of  Foix,  Pierre  Andre,  who  was  suspect  of 
heresy  and  had  fletl  on  being  cited  to  appear.  Tlie  count  dared 
only  in  reply  to  express  suri)riso  that  no  notice  had  been  given  him 
th&t  his  bailli  was  want^xl,  adding  that  he  bad  issued  orders  for  his 
ameat,  and  would  have  |)ersonaUy  joined  in  the  pursuit  had  not 
BtcknesB  rendered  him  incapable.  At  the  same  time  he  requested 
•^Apostoli,"  and  appealed  to  the  pope,  to  whom  he  retailed  his 
grierancos.  The  inquisitors,  he  said,  bad  never  ceased  persecuting 
bim;  at  the  head  of  armeti  forces  they  were  in  tlio  habit  of  de- 
mtatiiig  his  lands  under  pretext  of  searching  for  heretics,  and 
they  would  bring  in  their  train  and  under  their  protection  his 
special  enemies,  until  his  territories  were  nearly  ruined  and  his 
loiifidiction  set  at  naught.  He,  therefore,  placed  himself  and  his 
dominions  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See.  He  probably 
«caped  farther  personal  troubles,  for  he  died  two  months  later,  in 
Ptfcraary,  1265,  like  his  father,  in  the  Cistercian  habit,  and  in  the 
Abbey  of  Bolbonne;  but  in  1292  his  memory  was  assailed  before 
Rertrand  de  Clermont,  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne.  The  effort  was 
fn, ,] . ,.  f^j,  ^  J297  Bertraud  gave  to  bis  son,  Roger  Bernard  IV., 
lation  that  the  accusation  bad  been  disproved,  and  that 
aeiiher  he  nor  his  father  should  suffer  in  person  or  property  in 
ooiuwjuence  of  it.* 

When  such  were  the  persecutions  to  which  the  greatest  were 
exposed  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  tyranny  exorcised  over  the 
whole  land  by  the  irresponsible  jwwer  of  the  inquisitors.     No  one 
i^so  loftily  place<l  as  to  be  beyond  their  reach,  no  one  so  hum- 
ble as  to  escape  their  spies.    When  once  they  had  cause  of  enmity 
m'th  a  man  there  was  no  further  peace  for  him.    The  only  appeal 
from  them  was  to  the  pope,  and  not  only  was  Rome  distant,  but 
Ihe  avenue  to  it  lay,  as  we  have  seen,  in  their  own  hands.    Human 
wickedness  and  folly  have  erected,  in  the  world's  history,  more  vio- 
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lent  despotisms,  but  never  one  more  cruel,  more  benumbing,  or 
more  all-pervading. 

For  the  next  t\venty  years  there  is  little  worthy  of  special  note 
in  the  operations  of  the  Inquisition  of  Languedoc.  It  pursued  its 
\fork  continuously  vnth  occasional  outbursts  of  energy.  Etienne 
de  Gdtino,  and  Pons  de  Poyet,  who  presided  over  its  tribunals  for 
many  years,  were  no  slugganls,  and  the  {)eri(xi  from  1373  to  1375 
rewarded  their  industry  with  an  abundant  harvest.  Thougli  hei-e- 
tics  naturally  grew  scarcer  with  the  unintermitting  pursuit  of  so 
many  years,  there  was  still  the  exhaustless  catalogue  of  the  dead, 
whose  exlmmation  furnished  an  impi'essivo  spectacle  for  the  motx 
while  their  confiscations  were  welcome  to  the  pious  princes,  and 
oontributed  largely  to  the  change  of  ownership  of  land  which  was 
a  pohtical  consummation  so  desu*able.  Yet  heresy  witli  incredi- 
ble stabbomncss  maintained  itself,  though  its  concealment  grew 
over  more  diiBcult,  and  Italy  grew  less  safe  as  a  refuge  and  less 
prolific  aa  a  source  of  inspiration.* 

In  1271  Alphonse  and  Jeanne,  who  had  accompanied  St.  Louis 
in  his  unlucky  crusade  to  Tunis,  died  without  issue,  during  the  home- 
ward journey.  The  lino  of  Raymond  was  thus  extinct,  and  the 
land  passed  irrevocably  to  the  crown.  Philippe  le  Hardi  took  pos- 
session even  of  the  territories  which  Jeanne  had  endeavored,  as  was 
her  right,  to  alienate  by  will,  and  though  he  surrendered  the  Age- 
nois  to  Henry  TIT.,  he  succeeded  in  retaining  Querci.  No  oppt^si- 
tion  was  made  to  the  cliange  of  masters.  When,  October  8,  ia71, 
Guillaume  de  Cobardon,  royal  Seneschal  of  Carcassonne,  issued  his 
orders  regulating  the  new  regime,  one  of  the  first  things  thought 
of  was  the  confiscations.  All  castles  and  villages  which  had  been 
forfeited  for  heresy  were  taken  into  the  king's  hand,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  right  of  those  to  whom  they  might  belong,  thus  throw- 
ing the  burden  of  proof  upon  all  claimants,  and  cutting  out  assigns 
under  alienations.  In  1273  Philippe  paid  a  visit  to  his  new  terri- 
tories ;  it  was  designed  to  be  peaceful,  but  some  violences  oommit- 
ted  by  Roger  Bernard  IV.  of  Foix  caused  him  to  oomo  at  tlie  head 
of  an  army,  with  which  he  easily  overcame  the  resistance  of  the 
count,  occupied  his  lands,  and  threw  him  into  a  dungeon.  Bo- 
loasod  in  1273,  the  count  in  1276  rendered  such  assistanoe  in  the 


•  Coll.  Doat.  XXV.  XXVL— Martcno  ThcMUr.V.  1809. 
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invasion  of  Navarro  that  Philippe  took  him  into  favor  and  re- 
stored his  castlos,  on  his  renounoing  all  allegianoe  to  Aragon. 
Thus  the  Ust  ahow  of  independence  in  the  South  was  broken 
down,  and  the  monarchy  was  securely  planted  on  its  rains.* 

This  consolidation  of  the  south  of  Franco  under  tlio  Icin^  of 
Pahs  was  not  without  comiiensiiting  ailvantoges.  The  monarch 
ffB  npidly  acquiring  a  centralized  power,  which  was  verj'  differ- 
ftnt  from  the  overlordship  of  a  feudal  suzerain.  The  study  of  the 
Bomaa  law  was  beginning  to  bear  fruit  in  the  State  as  woU  as  in 
rhe  Church,  and  the  imperial  theories  of  absolutism  as  inherent  in 
kiogship  were  gradually  altering  all  the  old  relations.  The  king's 
ooort  was  expanding  into  the  Parlement,  and  was  training  a  school 
of  sabtle  and  resolute  civil  lawyers  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
t«odlog  the  royal  jurisdiction,  and  of  legislating  for  the  whole  kind 
in  the  guise  of  rendering  judgments.  In  the  appeals  which  came 
iirer  wore  thickly  crowding  into  the  Purloraent  from  every  quar- 
ter, the  mailed  baron  found  himself  hojictcssly  entangled  in  the 
legal  intricacies  which  were  robbing  him  of  his  seignorial  righta 
almost  without  his  knowledge ;  and  the  Ordonnances,  or  general 
1&V8,  which  emanated  from  the  throne,  were  constantly  encroach- 
iag  00  old  privileges,  weakening  looal  jurisdictions,  and  giving  to 
the  whole  country  a  body  of  jurisprudence  in  which  the  crown 
combinod  both  the  legislative  aiid  the  executive  functions.  If  it 
was  enabled  to  oppress,  it  was  likewise  stronger  to  defend, 
the  immense  extension  of  the  royal  domains  since  the  bogin- 
ling  of  th/Q  century  gave  it  the  physical  ability  to  enforce  its  grow- 
ing prerogaiives. 

It  wns  impossible  that  this  metamorphosis  in  the  national  in- 
Stitations  could  be  effected  without  grciitly  motUfying  the  rela- 
tioBg  between  Church  and  State.  Thus  even  the  saintliness  of  Louis 
tt.  did  not  prevent  liim  from  defending  himself  and  his  subjects 
from  ecclesiastical  domination  in  a  spirit  very  different  from  that 
vhidi  any  French  monarch  had  ventured  to  exhibit  smco  the  days 
of  Charlemagne.  The  change  became  still  more  manifest  under 
his  grandson,  Philippe  le  Bel.  Though  but  seventeen  years  of  age 
then  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1286,  his  rare  ability  and  vigor- 


'  Vftiasettfi.  IV.  2-5,  fr-U,  16,  2i-S.— Baudoain,  Lettres  infrdites  de  Philippe 
leBe],  Pana,ld86,p.ia5. 
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ous  temper  soon  led  him  to  assert  the  royal  power  in  incisive  faah- 
ion.  Ho  recognized,  within  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom,  no  su- 
perior, secular  or  spiritual.  Had  he  entertained  any  scruples  of 
conscience,  his  legal  counsellors  could  easily  remove  them.  To 
such  men  as  Pierre  Flotte  and  Guillaum©  de  Nogaret  the  true  po- 
sition of  the  Church  was  that  of  subjection  to  the  State,  as  it  had 
been  under  the  successors  of  Constantino,  and  in  their  eyes  Boni- 
face Vlll.  was  to  their  master  scarce  more  than  Poj>e  Vigilius  had 
been  to  Justinian.  Few  among  the  revenges  of  time  are  more 
satisfying  than  the  catastrophe  of  Anagni,  in  1303,  when  Nogaret 
and  Sciarra  Colomia  laid  hands  on  the  vioegoront  of  God,  and 
Boniface  passionately  replied  to  Nogaret^s  reproaches, "  I  can  pa- 
tiently endure  to  be  condemned  and  deposed  by  a  Patarin  " — for 
Nogaret  was  bom  at  St.  Felix  de  Caraman,  and  his  ancestors  were 
said  to  have  been  burned  as  Cathari.  If  this  be  true  he  must  have 
been  more  than  hmnan  if  he  did  not  feel  special  gratification  when, 
at  command  of  his  master,  he  api>eared  l>efore  Clement  V.  with  a 
formal  accusation  of  heresy  against  Boniface,  and  demandctl  that 
the  dead  pope's  bones  be  dug  up  and  burned.  The  citizens  of  Tou- 
louse recognized  him  as  an  avenger  of  their  wrongs  when  they 
placed  his  bust  in  the  gallery  of  their  illustrious  men  in  the  Ilotel- 
de-villo.* 

It  was  to  the  royal  power,  thus  rising  to  supremacy,  that  the 
people  instinctively  turned  for  relief  from  the  inquisitorial  t\Tanny 
which  was  becoming  insupportable.  The  authority  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  inquisitor  was  so  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  that 
even  with  the  purest  intentions  it  could  not  but  be  unpopular,  while 
to  the  unworthy  it  afforded  unlimited  opportunity'  for  oppi-ession 
and  the  gratification  of  the  basest  passions.  Dangerous  as  was 
any  manifestation  of  discontent,  the  people  of  Albi  and  Carcas- 
sonne, reduced  to  despair  by  the  cruelty  of  the  inquisitors,  Jean 
Galnnde  and  Jean  Vigoureux,  mustere*!  courage,  and  in  12S0  pre- 
senteti  their  complaints  to  Philippe  le  Hardi.     It  was  diiBcult  to 


*  Ba7iiald.aQD.1303,No.41.— Vaia8ette,IV.Note  xi.— GuilKNttDgiacContiii. 
nun.  1303,  1309,  I310.'-Nich.  Thvetti  Cbron.  kod.  1806.— Lu  Fuille,  Annates  de 
Tonlonse  I.  284. 

The  irrcuBtiblo  encroachment  of  the  royal  Jurisdiction,  in  spite  of  perpetual 
oppootion,  ifl  most  cffectiv-ely  illustrated  in  the  aeries  of  roral  letters  recently 
printed  by  M.  Ad.  Baudoum  (Lettres  inOdites  de  Philippe  Ic  Bel,  Paris,  16S6J. 
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EUBtain  their  charges  with  specific  proofs,  and  after  a  brief  investi- 
gstion  their  reiterated  requests  for  relief  were  dismissed  iis  frivo- 
loas.  In  the  agitation  against  the  Inquisition  thus  commenced,  it 
mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  heretics  hod  little  to  do.  By  this  time 
tbey  were  completely  cowed  and  were  quite  satisfied  if  they  could 
enjoy  tbeir  faith  in  secret.  The  opposition  arose  from  go<.><l  Cath- 
olics, the  magistrates  of  cities  and  substantial  burghers,  who  saw 
Uie  |irosi>enty  of  the  land  withering  under  the  deadly  grasp  of 
the  Holy  (Office,  and  who  felt  that  no  man  was  safe  whoso  wealth 
might  arouse  cupidity  or  whose  independence  might  jirovoke  re- 
TwigB.  The  introduction  of  the  use  of  torture  impresse<l  the  j>op- 
Bl»r  imagination  \rith  sj)ecial  horror,  and  it  wjls  widely  believed 
liiat  confessions  were  habituaUy  extorted  by  insufferable  torment 
fpora  rich  men  whose  faith  was  unblemished.  The  cruel  pronsions 
ffiiich  brought  confiscation  on  the  descendants  of  heretics,  more- 
OTer,  were  poouharly  hard  to  endure,  for  ruin  impended  over  every 
Me  against  whom  the  inquisitor  might  see  fit  to  produce  from  his 
reconis  evidence  of  ancestral  heresy.  It  was  against  these  records 
that  the  nejct  attempt  was  directed.  Foiled  in  their  appeal  to  the 
tkrone,  the  consuls  of  Carcassonne  and  some  of  its  prominent 
wdesiastics,  in  1383  or  12S4,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the 
boob  of  the  Inquisition  containing  the  confessions  and  deposi- 
tions. IIow  far  this  was  organized  it  would  be  dilHcult  now  to 
ay.  The  statements  of  the  witnesses  conflict  so  hoj>ole3sly  on 
material  points,  even  as  to  dates,  that  there  is  little  depcwlenoe 
to  he  placed  on  them.  They  were  evidently  extracted  under 
torture,  and  if  they  are  credible  the  consuls  of  the  city  and  the 
archdeacon,  Sanche  Morlana.,  the  episcopal  Ordinary.  Guillem 
^BruDet,  other  episcopal  officials  and  many  of  the  secular  clergy 
^■kn  not  only  implicated  in  the  plot,  but  were  heretics  in  full  nltili- 
tljon  with  the  Cathari.  Whether  true  or  false  they  show  that 
tiierewas  the  sharpest  antagonism  between  the  Inquisition  and 
tlie  local  Church.  The  whole  has  an  air  of  unreality  which  ren- 
<lcn  one  doubtfid  about  accepting  any  portion,  but  there  must 
iave  been  some  foundation  for  the  story.  According  to  the  evi- 
dence Bernard  Garric,  who  had  been  a  perfected  heretic  and  a 
jSim  major,  but  had  been  converted  and  was  now  a  familiar  of 
tlie  Inquisition,  was  selected  as  the  instrument.  He  was  ap- 
proached, and  after  some  bargaining  he  agreed  to  deliver  the 
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books  for  two  hundred  livres  Tournois,  for  the  payment  o(  vhicH 
the  consuls  Tvent  security.  How  the  attempt  failed  and  how  it 
was  discovered  does  not  appear,  but  probably  Bernard  at  the  fiwt 
overtures  confided  the  plot  to  his  snperiors  and  led  on  the  oon- 
spinitors  to  their  ruin.* 

The  whole  community  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Inqaia 
tion,  and  it  was  not  disposed  to  be  lenient  in  its  triumph.  Wbill 
the  trials  were  yet  going  on,  the  citizens  made  a  freah  ap})eftl  t4 
Pierre  Chains^  the  royal  chancellor,  who  was  passing  through  To» 
louse  on  a  mission  from  the  court  of  Paris  to  that  of  Anigoa 
This  was  easily  disixtsed  of,  for  on  September  13, 12S5,  the  inqiiif 
itora  triumphantly  brought  before  him  Bernard  Garric  to  repea 
the  confession  made  a  week  previoua  lie  had  thoroughly  learned 
his  lesson,  and  the  only  conclusion  w*hich  the  royal  reproaentativi 
could  I'each  was  that  Carcassonne  was  a  hopeless  nest  of  heretic^ 
deserving  the  severest  measures  of  repression.  As  a  last  resoi 
recourse  was  had  to  Honorius  IV.,  but  the  only  result  was  a  bni 
from  him  to  the  inquisitors  expressing  his  grief  that  the  peopl 
of  Carcassonne  should  be  impeding  the  Inquisition  with  all  thid 
strength,  and  ordering  the  punishment  of  the  recalcitranti  in 
spective  of  their  station,  order,  or  condition,  an  expression  whi« 
shows  that  the  opposition  had  not  arisen  from  heretics.^ 

In  reply  to  these  complaints  the  inquisitors  could  urge  wil 
some  truth  that  heresy,  though  hidden,  was  still  busy.  Althoo^ 
heretic  seigneurs  and  nobles  had  been  by  this  time  well-nigh  dl 
stroyed  and  their  lands  had  passed  to  others,  there  was  still  infu( 
tion  among  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  cities  and  the  peasantry.  It 
one  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  Catharisra,  moreover,  that  1 

•  Bern.  Guidon.  Gravatu.  (Doat,  XXX.  93,  97),— Molmicr  op.  cit  p.  85j 
Doat,  XXVI.  107,  S45,  265,  266.— Lib.  Sententt.  Inq.Tolos.  p.  283. 

B&nche  Morlana,  the  archdeacon  of  Carcassouae,  who  ia  represented  as  b6| 
ing  a  lending  part  in  tho  coaspiracy,  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest  famlliea 
tlic  city.  His  brother  Arnaud,  who  at  one  ttmo  was  Boncschal  of  Foix.  wm  ID 
vise  Implicated,  and  died  a  few  years  later  in  the  bosom  of  the  Charcb.  la  13 
JcAii  Duprat,  then  inquisitor,  obtained  eTidencc  that  Arnaud  bod  beoa  ben 
catcd  daring  a  sickness,  and  again  subsequently  on  his  death-bed  (Doat,  XXVI 
128).  This  would  seem  to  lend  color  to  the  charge  of  hereof  against  tlio  o 
ftpiratora,  but  the  evidence  was  considered  too  flimsy  to  wamuit  oondctonatu 

t  Doat,  XXVL  254.— Bern.  Guidon.  Gravrim.  (Doat,  XXX.  08).— Areh. 
llnq.  dc  C&ro.  [Doat,  XXXII  182). 
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time  fitirjng  its  existence  were  lacking  earnest  and  devotcfl  min- 
irtCTS,who  took  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  wandered  around 
in  secret  among  the  faithful,  administering  spiritual  comfort  and 
iartruction,  makiiig  converts  where  they  could,  exhorting  the' 
Tijung  and  heretiwiting  the  old.  In  toil  and  hardship  and  peril' 
Uwj'  pursued  their  work,  gliding  by  night  from  one  ])lnye  of  tion- 
t  to  another,  and  their  8elf-<ievotion  was  rivalled  by  that 
leir  disciples.  Few  more  touching  narratives  can  be  conceived 
Ihin  those  which  could  bo  constructed  from  the  artless  oonfos- 
lions  extorted  from  the  peasant-folk  who  fell  into  tlio  hands  of 
the  in/juisitors  —  the  humble  alms  which  they  gave,  pieces  of 
bread,  fish,  scraps  of  cloth,  or  small  coins,  the  hiding-places  which 
Ihey  constructed  in  their  cabins,  the  guidance  given  by  night 
Ihrottgh  places  of  danger,  and,  more  than  all,  the  steadfast  fidel- 
ity which  refused  to  betray  their  pastors  when  the  inquisitor  sud- 
fcnly  appeared  and  offered  the  alternative  of  free  pardon  or  the 
Imigeon  and  conflsoation.  The  self-devotion  of  the  minifiter  was 
ireil  matched  with  the  quiet  heroism  of  the  believer.  To  this 
Melity  and  the  complete  network  of  secret  organization  which 
nteiided  over  the  land  may  be  attributed  the  marvellously  long 
Exemption  which  many  of  these  minifiters  enjoytnl  in  their  prose- 
rting  missions.  Two  of  the  most  prominent  of  them  at  this 
icriod,  Ra\Tnond  Belboc  and  Raymond  Godayl,  or  Didier,  had 
llready,  in  1376,  been  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  of  Carcas- 
(onne  as  perfected  heretics  and  fugitives,  but  they  kept  at  their 
irork  until  the  explosion  of  1300,  incessantly  active,  with  the 
nquisitors  always  in  pursuit  but  unable  to  overtake  them.    Guil- 

KHk^A  is  another  whose  name  constantly  recurs  in  the  confes- 
of  heretications  during  an  almost  equally  long  perioih  The 
ttqiiiiiitors  might  well  urge  that  their  utmost  efforts  were  needed, 
ut  their  metliods  were  such  that  even  the  best  intentions  would 
ot  have  saved  the  innocent  from  suffering  with  the  guilty.* 

The  secretly  guilty  were  quite  sufficiently  influential,  and  the 
mooent  sufficiently  apprehensive,  to  keep  up  the  agitation  which 
id  been  oommencetl,  and  at  last  it  began  to  bear  fruit,  A  new 
qnisitor  of  Carcassonne,  Nicholas  d^ Abbeville,  was  quite  as  cruel 


*  USB.  Rb.  Nat.,  fonils  latin,  No.  tl847.— Doat,  XXVI.  197.— Lib.  Sentcntt 
I  Tolos,  pp.  54,  109,  in,  180,  137,  138,  139,  143,  144,  140,  147. 
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anil  arbitrary  as  liis  predecessors,  and  when  the  people  prepared 
ail  appeiil  to  the  king  he  pn)niptly  threw  into  jail  the  notary  who 
drew  up  the  paper.  In  their  desperation  they  disregarded  this 
waniing;  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  court,  and  this  time  they 
wero  UstL»nod  to.  May  13, 1291,  Phihppe  addressed  a  letter  to  his 
Seneschal  of  Carcassonne  reciting  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the 
Inquisition  on  the  innocent  through  the  newly-inventod  system 
of  torture,  by  means  of  which  the  living  and  the  dead  were  fraud- 
ulently convicted  and  the  whole  hind  scandahzed  and  randered 
desolate.  The  royal  officials  were  therefore  ordered  no  longer  to 
obey  the  conunandg  of  the  inquisitors  in  raaking  arrcst-s,  unless 
the  accused  be  a  confesse<l  heretic  or  persons  worthy  of  faith  vouch 
for  his  being  publicly  defamed  for  heresy.  A  month  later  he  reit^ 
eraled  these  orders  even  more  precisel}',  and  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  sending  deputies  to  Languedoc  armed  with  full  authority 
to  nuikc  permanent  provision  in  the  matter.  It  is  impossible  to 
exag;^enite  the  importance  of  these  manifestoes  as  marlcing  a  new 
era  in  the  relations  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  autliorities. 
For  far  less  than  this  all  the  chivalry  and  scum  of  Europe  had 
been  promised  sah'ation  if  they  woulil  drive  liajTnond  of  Toulouse 
from  his  inheritance.* 

It  wiis  probably  to  brealc  in  some  degree  the  force  of  this 
unheard-of  interference  with  inquisitorial  guprema<?y  that  in  Sep- 
tember, 1292,  Guillem  de  Saint-Seine,  Inquisitor  of  Cflr<;as.sonne, 
ordered  all  the  parish  priests  in  his  district  for  three  weeks  on 


•  There  huB  b«en  great  confusion  aa  to  the  date  of  Pliilippe's  action.  The 
Ordonnauce  aa  priotcd  by  Lauriferc  and  Isarabcrt  is  of  1287.  Aa  given  by  Vaifr 
fleltc  (TV-  Pr.  97-8)  it  is  of  1201.  A  copy  iu  DoAt,  XXXI.  20ft  (from  the  Rcgist. 
Oarios  FrancioB  dc  Carcass. }.  is  dated  1207.  Bchmidt  (Catliarea  I.  345)  accopta 
1S87 ;  A.  Holinior  (Viusaette,  £d.  Privnt,  IX.  157)  confirms  the  date  of  1201.  The 
latter  accords  best  with  the  eerier  of  events,  1887  would  seem  manifestly  im- 
pOE>siblc,  n^  Philippe  was  crowned  January  0, 1286,  nt  the  ago  of  scvontoco,  and 
woald  scarcely,  Ln  fifteen  months,  venture  on  such  a  step  so  defiant  of  all  that  was 
held  sacred;  nor  would  Kicholofi  IV.  !n  1200  have  praised  his  zeal  in  furtberiog 
tbel2i<jVmitioa(R)poll  11.20),  while  1207  sccma  incompatible  with  his  subsequent 
action  on  the  autiijcct. 

In  1203  Philippe  prohibite<l  the  capitouls  of  Toulouse  from  employing  tort* 
are  on  clerks  subject  to  the  juris^liction  of  the  bishop,  a  prohibition  which 
had  to  be  repeated  in  1307.  —  Baudouin,  Lettres  inCditca  dc  Philippe  Ic  Bel, 
pp.  Ifi,  78. 


ISmr^ttm  feast-daya  to  denounce  as  excommunicato  all  who 
m(M  impede  the  business  of  the  Inquisition  and  all  notaries  who 
^uld  wickedly  draw  up  revocations  of  confessiona  for  heretics. 
This  could  not  effect  much,  nor  was  anything  accoiu^ihshed  by 
I  Parlement  held  April  14,  1293,  at  Montjwilier,  by  the  royal 
chaml»erlain,  Alphonse  de  Ronceyrac,  of  all  the  royal  officiids  and 
ioqsisilors  of  Toulouse  and  Carcassonne  to  reform  the  abuses  of 
ill  jnriadictions.* 

Shortly  after  this,  in  iSeptember,  1293, 1'hilippe  went  a  step  fur- 
ther and  threw  his  aegis  over  the  unfortimate  Jew.  Although 
Jews  as  a  class  were  not  liable  to  persecution  by  tlio  Inquisition, 
rtiU,  if  after  l)eing  once  converted  they  reverted  to  Judaism,  or 
if  they  proselyted  among  Christians  to  obtain  converts,  or  if  they 
Were  tbemselres  converts  from  Christianity,  they  were  heretics  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Church,  they  fell  under  inquisitorial  jurisdiction, 
-aod were  liable  to  be  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm.  All  these 
^hes  were  a  source  of  endless  trouble  to  the  Church,  especially 
W** neophytes"  or  converted  Jews,  for  feigned  converaions  were 
frequent,  cither  for  worldly  advantage  or  to  escape  the  incessant 
persecution  visited  upon  the  unlucky  chiklren  of  Israel.f  The 
boll  Taj'lMilo  Ci/rih\  ordering  the  inquisitors  to  be  active  and  \*igi- 
laoi  in  prosecuting  all  Avho  were  guilty  of  these  offences,  issue<l 
in  12C8  by  Clement  IV.,  was  reissued  by  successive  popes  with  a 
pertinacity  showing  the  importance  attached  to  it,  and  when  we 
lee  FK-re  Bertrand  de  la  Roche,  in  1274,  officially  described  as 
Inquisitor  in  Provence  against  heretics  and  wicked  Christians  who 


*  Arch,  de  lloq.  do  Cue  (Doat,  XXXII.  2S1).  — Cbron.  Bardin  onn.  120S 

(VbwcUo  IV.  Pr.  »). 

1 1ll  1278  the  inquisitora  of  Pmnce  applied  to  NicliolBa  HI.  for  inRtructione, 

A*  Rome  time  previous,  during  a  popular  pci-secution  of  the  Jows.  many 

I  rongh  fear,  though  not  absolutely  coerced,  had  ix*ceived  Imptism  (uid 

h||nRd  their  childrea  to  be  baptized.    With  the  passing  of  tlic  Btoriii  tliry  had 

f^mcd  V)  their  Jewish  liUndness,  whereupon  the  inqnisitors  had  cast  them  in 

prtioa.    They  were  duly  excommunicated,  but  neither  this  nor  the  "^  nqu'tl^r 

wwfTu"  hftd  been  of  avail,  and  they  bad  thus  remained  for  more  than  a  year. 

The  nonplussed  inquisitore  thereupon  submitted  to  the  Holy  See  the  question 

I*  to  further  proceedings,  and  Nicholas  ordered  thnn  to  treat  Bucb  Jews  as  hcre- 

lui^that  is  to  My,  to  bum  them  for  coatinaed  obstinacy. — Archires  de  I'luq. 

leCiR«MiiQe(Doat,  XXXYH  191). 
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embmoe  Judaism,  and  Frere  Gaillaume  d'Auxerre,  in  12fi 
fled  as  "Inquisitor  of  Heretics  and  Apostate  Jews  in  Fn 
ia  evident  that  these  cases  formed  a  large  portion  of  inqmsitoml 
business.  Ab  the  Jews  were  peculiarly  defenceless,  this  juhsdift- 
tion  gave  wide  opportunity  for  abuse  and  extortion  which  wm 
doubtless  turned  fully  to  account.  Phiiip]>e  owed  them  protov 
tion,  for  in  1291  he  had  deprived  them  of  their  own  judges  and 
ordered  them  to  plead  in  the  royal  courts,  and  now  he  proceeded 
to  protect  them  in  the  most  emphatic  manner.  To  Simon  BriBe- 
t6te,  Seneschal  of  Carcassonne,  he  sent  a  copy  of  the  bull  Tvrhaii 
corfle,  with  instructions  that  while  this  was  to  be  implicitly  ol«yed, 
no  Jew  was  to  be  arrested  for  any  cause  not  specified  thertun, 
and,  if  there  was  any  doubt,  the  matter  was  to  bo  referred  to  tin 
royal  council.  He  further  encloses!  an  Ordonnance  directing  tbit 
no  Jew  in  France  was  to  be  arrested  on  the  requisition  of  any 
person  or  friar  of  any  Order,  no  matter  what  his  office  inigbl 
be,  without  notifying  the  seneschal  or  baiili,  who  was  to  deddi 
whether  the  case  was  sufficiently  clear  to  be  acted  upon  witbooi 
reference  to  the  royal  council.  Simon  Briset^te  thereupon  ordered 
all  officials  to  defend  the  Jews,  not  to  allow  any  eza<5tion«  lo  b 
irapos<.'d  on  them  whereby  their  ability  to  pay  their  taxes  mi^ 
be  imi3uired,  and  not  to  arrest  them  at  the  mandate  of  any  OM 
without  informing  him  of  the  cause.  It  would  not  have  beei 
easy  to  limit  more  skilfully  the  inquisitorial  power  to  oppress  a 
despised  class.* 

Piiilippe  had  thus  intervened  in  the  most  decided  manner, 
the  oppressed  popidations  of  Languedoc  might  reasonably  ho{ 
for  permanent  relief,  but  his  subsequent  policy*  belied  their  ho 
It  vacillated  in  a  manner  which  is  only  partially  explicable  b 


•  MaR.  Bull.  Roman.  1. 151, 155, 1S9.— Archivio  di  Napoli,  Rcifistro  SO, 
B,  fo].  91.— M88.  Bib.  Nut.,  fonda  latin,  No.  14980,  fol.  £27-8.— WaHdhig.  ma. 
1S90,  No.  5,  6— C.  18,  Bexto  v.  2.— CoU.  Doat,  XXXU.  127 ;  XXXVU.  198,  »* 
909,  242,  255.  268.— WaddiDg.  ann.  1359,  No.  1-3.— Lib.  Seotciitt.  Inq.  trM 
p.  230. 

In  1288  Philippe  bad  already  ordered  the  ScncBchal  of  Oorcaasoiinc  U>  V"* 
toct  the  Jews  from  the  citatiuns  and  other  vexations  inflicted  on  them  b^tlx 
ecclcriastical  courU  (Vaii»elte,  td.  Privat,  DC  Pr.  232).  Yet  in  180»  be  ta" 
all  the  Jews  of  the  kingdom  Kiized  and  exited,  and  forbidden  to  retoin  Ufidfl 
pain  of  death  (Guill.  Nangiac.  C'uulio.  ann.  130*1). 
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g  political  exigencies  of  the  times  so  far  as  wo  can  pene- 
thera.  In  this  same  year,  1 293,  the  Seneschal  of  Caix^assonne 
B  found  instructing  Airaeric,  the  Viscount  of  Narbonne,  to  exe- 
cnte  royal  letters  oixlering  aiil  to  be  rendered  to  the  inquisitors 
there.  Tliia  may  have  been  a  mere  local  matter,  and  Philippe, 
(or  a  while  at  least,  adhered  to  his  position.  Towards  the  end 
of  1295  there  was  issued  an  Ordonnance  of  the  royal  court,  appli- 
cable to  the  whole  kingdom,  forbidding  the  arrest  of  any  one  on 
the  demand  of  a  friar  of  any  Ortler,  no  matter  ^vhat  his  position 
migbt  be,  unless  the  seneschal  or  bailli  of  the  jurisdiction  was 
atisfied  that  the  arrest  should  be  made,  and  the  person  asking  it 
sboired  a  commission  from  the  pope.  This  was  sent  to  all  the 
royal  otficiuls  with  strict  injunctions  to  obey  it,  although,  if  the 
Kcnsed  were  likely  to  fly,  he  might  be  detained,  bnt  not  surren- 
dervxl  until  the  decision  of  the  court  could  bo  had.  Moreover,  if 
any  persons  were  then  in  durance  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Ordonnance,  they  were  to  be  set  at  liberty.  Even  this  did 
not  effect  its  object  sufficiently,  and  a  few  niontlis  later,  in  1296» 
Mjipe  ccjinplainetl  to  his  Seneschal  of  Cai-cassonne  of  the  num- 
IwB  who  were  arrested  by  the  royal  officers,  and  confined  in  the 
wyal  prisons  on  insufficient  grounds,  causing  scandal  and  tlie  heavy 
:ion  of  infamy  on  the  innocent.  To  prevent  this  arrests 
forbidden  except  in  cases  of  such  violent  presumption  of 
that  they  could  not  bo  postponed,  and  the  officials  were 
icted,  when  called  upon  by  the  inquisitors,  to  make  such  cx- 
as  they  coultL  These  orders  were  obeyed,  for  wlien,  alx>ut 
itime,  Foulques  de  Saint  -  Georges,  Vice- inquisitor  of  Carcas- 
Tne,  ordered  the  arrest  of  sundry  suspects  by  Adam  de  Marolles, 
deputy  seneschal,  the  latter  referred  the  matter  to  his  princi- 
!enri  de  Elisia,  who,  after  consultation  with  Robert  d'Artois, 
:cnant  of  the  king  in  Laaguedoc  and  Gasoony,  refused  the  de- 

Xo  previous  sovereign  had  ventured  thus  to  trammel  the  In- 
ion.    These  regulations,  in  fact,  rendered  it  virtually  power- 
for  it  had  no  organization  of  its  own;  even  its  prisons  were 
tbc  king's  and  might  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  and  it  depended 


♦  Eegut.  CuriiiE  Frandie  de  Care  (Doat,  XXXII.  254,  267,  268,  260).— Vals* 
«te,rV.Pr.fiO. 
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wholly  upon  the  fiecular  arm  for  phygioal  foroe.    In  some 
as  at  Albi,  it  might  rely  upon  episcopal  assistance,  but  elsewl 
it  cgukl  do  nothing  of  itself.    Philippe  bad,  moreover,  been  care- 
ful not  tt)  excite  the  ill-wiU  of  his  bishops,  for  his  Ordonnanoo* 
and  instructions  alluded  simply  to  the  friars,  thus  excluding  the 
Inquisition  from  royal  aid  without  specifically  naming  it.    His 
quarrel  ^rith  Boniface  VIII.  was  now  beginning,    liotwecn  Jana-  M 
ary,  1290,  and  February,  1297,  appeared  the  celebrated  bulls  Oleri^  ' 
ois  laicos,  Ineffahilu  amorisj  £kcitai  nos,  and  Ej^iit  a  te,  whose 
arrogant  encroachments  on  tlie  secular  power  aroused  him  to  re-  J 
sistance,  and  this  doubtless  gave  a  sharper  zest  to  his  desire  to  ^ 
diminish  in  his  dominions  the  authority  of  so  purely  papal  an  in- 
stitution as  the  Inquisition.    So  shrewd  a  prince  could  readily  see 
its  effectiveness  as  an  instrument  of  papal  aggression,  for  the 
Church  coidd  make  what  definition  it  pleased  of  licrcsy ;  and 
Boniface  did  not  hesitate  to  give  him  fair  warning,  when,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1297,  he  ordered  the  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne  to  proceed 
against  certain  officials  of  Bi^ziers  who  had  rendered  themselves 
in  the  papal  eyes  suspect  of  heresy  because  they  i-eraiiined  under 
excommunication,  incurred  for  im]x>Bing  taxes  on  the  clergy,  boast- 
ing that  food  had  not  lost  its  savor  to  them  nor  sleep  its  sweet-  ^ 
ness,  and  who,  moreover,  dared  ^ith  polluted  lips  to  revile  theV 
Holy  See  itself.    Under  such  an  extension  of  jurisdiction  Philippe 
himself  might  not  l>e  siife,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  tentative  ef- 
forts made  in  129G  and  1297  to  find  some  metIio<l  of  reconciling 
the  recent  royal  Ordonnances  with  the  time-honored  absolutinal 
of  the  Inquisition  proved  failures.* 

Meanwhile,  the  exigencies  of  Italian  politics  caused  Bonifaoo; 
suddenly  to  retrace  his  steps.     His  quarrel  with  the  CanLin 
Giacomo  and  Fietro  Colonna  rendere^l  it  advisable  to  propitiato 
Philipjw.     In  May,  1297,  ho  assented  to  a  tithe  conceded  to  the 
king  by  his  bishops,  and  in  the  bull  NoveritU  (July,  1297)  he  ex- 
empted France  from  the  operation  of  the  Clerici«  hticot,  while  i 
Id^  per  tfpeciale^  (July*  1298)  he  withdrew  his  nrrogiint  pretei 
flion  imperatively  to  prolong  the  armistice  between  France 


•  Du  Puy,  Hifitoire  da  Differend,  etc  Pr,  U,  15,  23,  24.— D'Argt*ntrtf,  Collect 
Judic.  de  novis  Error.  1. 1. 125. — Vaiesotte,  IV.  Pr.  »9. — Arcli.  *le  Tlnq.  de  Care. 
(Doat,  XXXIT.  264).— Faucon,  Regiatres  do  Boniface  Vm.  No.  2U0. 
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Sogland.  A  tmco  was  thus  patched  uj)  with  Philippe,  who  Las- 
ooed  to  manifest  his  good-will  to  the  Holy  See  by  abanduulng 
IdB  snbjects  again  to  the  inquisitors.  In  the  Liber  SexCns  of  the 
Decretals,  published  by  Boniface  March  3, 129S,  the  |x>pe  included, 
»Tlh  customary  imperiousncss,  a  cunon  commanding  the  absolute 
oljpdience  of  aU  secular  officials  to  the  orders  of  inquisitors  under 
penalty  of  excommunication,  which  if  endured  for  a  year  carried 
irilh  it  condemnation  for  heresy.  This  was  his  answer  to  the 
French  monarch's  insubordinate  legishition,  and  Philippe  at  the 
moment  was  not  inclined  to  contest  the  matter.  In  September 
he  meekly  enclose<l  the  canon  to  his  officials  with  instructions  to 
obey  it  in  every  point,  arresting  and  imprisoning  all  whom  inquisi- 
tors or  bishops  might  designate,  and  punishing  all  whom  they 
might  oondemn.  A  letter  of  Froro  Amaud  Jean,  Inquisitor  of 
IWiers,  dated  March  2,  of  the  same  year,  assuring  the  Jews  that 
they  need  dread  no  novel  measures  of  severity,  would  seem  to  in- 
diate  tliat  the  royal  protection  had  been  previously  withdra-wn 
fffim  them.  The  good  understanding  between  king  and  pope 
Ualixl  until  130),  when  tiio  quarrol  broke  out  afresh  with  gi-eater 
icmnouy  than  ever.  In  December  of  that  year  the  provisions  of 
ClfrirU  laicos  were  renewed  by  the  bull  Nuper  ex  rationahiiibus^ 
followed  by  the  short  one,  of  which  the  authenticity  is  disputed, 
Bww  to  ro^twwa*,  asserting  Philippe's  subjection  in  tempoml  affairs 
ling  forth  his  celebrated  rejoinder,  iScfW  tu<i  maxima  fatui- 

The  strife  continued  with  incitjasing  nolencc  till  the  seizure 
I  of  Boniface  at  Anagni,  September  8,  1303,  and  his  death  in  the 
folbwing  month.* 

ndcr  this  varying  policy  the  fate  of  the  people  of  Languedoc 
1  Nicholas  d' Abbeville,  the  Inquisit<.)r  of  Carcassonne, 
^Bsu  man  of  inflexible  severity,  anx>gantly  bent  on  pushing  his 
pmogatives  to  the  utmost.  He  hjtd  an  assistant  worthy  of  him  in 
Poulqnes  de  Saint-Georges,  the  Prior  of  the  Convent  of  Albi,  winch 
^u  under  his  jurisdiction.  He  hatl  virtually  another  assistant  in 
^*i  bishop,  Beraard  de  Castanet,  who  delighted  to  act  as  intjuisi- 
If f.  iiupelled  alike  by  fanaticism  and  by  greed,  for,  as  Tve  have 

•  Da  Puy,  op.  dt.  Pr.  89, 41,  43,  44.  —  Faucon.  Rcgistrcs  de  Bonj&cc  VIIT. 
Kq.  1829-3.  No.  1839,  No.  1830-1,  No.  1980.— C.  18  Sexto  v.  2.— Liambcrt.  Anc. 
Imx  Fnnv.  11.  718.— Vftiasetto,  £d.  Prirat,  X  Pr.  S47.— Archlres  de  rtrdcbfi 
d'AIbi  (Dottt,  XXXIl.  275). 
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seen,  the  bialiops  of  Albi,  by  a  special  transaction  with  St.  Txvuii 
enjoyed  a  half  of  the  confiscations.  Prior  to  his  elevation  in  W 
Bernard  had  been  auditor  of  the  papal  camera,  which  shows  hii 
to  hare  been  an  accomplished  legist,  and  he  was  also  a  patron 
art  and  hteraturo,  but  he  was  ever  in  trouble  with  his  people.  Al 
ready,  in  1277,  he  had  succeeded  in  so  exasperating  them  that  la 
palace  was  swept  by  a  howUng  mob,  and  he  barely  escaped  wiU 
his  life.  In  1282  ho  coinmenccfl  the  erection  of  the  cathedral  fl 
St.  Cecilia,  a  gigantic  building,  half  church,  half  fortress,  whid 
swallowed  enormous  sums,  and  stimulated  his  hatred  of  heresy  ij 
supplying  a  pious  use  for  the  estates  of  heretics.* 

To  such  men  the  protection  granted  to  his  subjects  by  Philippi 
was  most  distasteful,  and  not  without  reason.  Heretics  natorall; 
took  advantage  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  Inquisition  an 
rctioubled  their  activity.  It  might  seem,  indeed,  to  them  lliut  tb 
day  of  supremacy  of  the  Church  was  past,  and  that  the  rising  i 
dependence  of  the  secular  power  might  usher  in  an  era  of  con 
parative  toleration,  in  which  their  persecuted  religion  would  ai 
length  find  its  oft-deferred  opportunity  of  converting  rannkiml- 
a  dream  in  which  they  indulged  to  the  last.  More  demonstrative 
if  not  more  earnest,  was  the  feeling  which  the  royal  pr>licy  arouw 
in  Carcassonne.  The  Ordonnances  had  not  only  cri]>i)led  the  la 
quisition,  but  had  sho^vn  the  disfavor  with  which  it  was  regard* 
by  the  king,  and  in  1295  some  of  the  loading  citizens,  who  ]m 
been  compromised  in  the  trials  of  1285,  found  no  difficulty  in 
arousing  the  people  to  open  resistance.  For  a  while  they  wa- 
trolled  the  city,  and  inflicted  no  little  injury  on  the  Dominicansi 
and  on  all  who  ventured  to  support  them.  Nicholas  d' Abbo^ill* 
was  tlriven  from  the  pulpit  when  preaching,  pelted  with  stoni 
and  pursued  with  drawn  swords,  and  the  judges  of  the  royal  court 
on  one  occasion  wore  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives,  while  the 
friai-a  were  beaten  and  insulted  when  they  apjwai'ed  in  pubhciind 
were  practically  segregated  as  excommunicates.    Bemanl  Gui, 

'  C.  Moliiuer,  L'loq.  dans  le  niidi  do  la  France,  p.  OS. — A.  MoUnicr  ( VuMtttl^ 
fed.  Privat,  IX.  807).  The  cliarncter  and  power  of  tlie  bisliops  of  Albi  arc  iUo*' 
tmted  ID  a  successor  of  Beniard  dc  Castanet,  Bi&bop  GC'tnad,  who  in  1313.^ 
settle  a  quarrel  with  tbo  Soigneur  de  PuygoKon,  raised  on  army  office  thoosD^ 
men  with  whicli  he  attacked  the  royal  Cb&teaa  Vieux  d'Albij  and  couuniUC^ 
much  dcTastation. — Vaissctte,  IV.  100. 
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feye-witness,  naturally  attributes  this  to  the  inflnence  of  heresy, 
r  it  is  imjwssible  for  us  now  to  conjecture  how  much  may  have 
due  to  religious  antagonism,  jind  how  much  to  the  natuml 
Teaction  among  the  orthodox  against  the  intolerable  oppression 
of  the  inquisitorial  methods.* 

For  some  years  the  Inquisition  of  Carcassonne  was  suspended. 
As  soon  as  secular  support  was  withdra^vn  public  opinion  was  too 
strong,  and  it  succumbetl.  This  lasted  until  the  truce  between 
king  and  pope  again  placed  the  royal  jwwer  at  the  disposal  of  the 
inquisitore.  In  their  despair  the  citizens  then  sent  envoys  to  Boni- 
face V^IIL,^ith  Aiioeric  Castel  at  their  head,  8Upporte<l  by  a  num- 
ber of  Franciscans.  Boniface  listened  to  their  complaints  and  pro- 
posed to  depute  the  Bisliop  of  Vicenza  as  commissioner  to  examine 
ind  report,  but  the  papal  referendary,  afterwards  Cardinal  of  S. 
Sabioa,  required  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  florins  as  a  preliminary. 
It  ivas  promised  him,  but  Aimeric,  having  secured  the  good  offices 
of  Pierre  Flotte  and  the  Duke  of  Burgimdy,  thouglit  ho  could  ob- 
tain his  purpose  for  less,  and  refused  to  pay  it.  When  Boniface 
heart!  of  the  refusal  he  angrily  excUiime*!,  *'  We  know  in  whom 
tlii\v  trust,  but  by  God  all  the  kings  in  Christendom  shall  not  save 
the  people  of  Carcassonne  from  being  burned,  and  specially  the 
father  of  that  Aimeric  Ciistel !''  The  negotiation  fell  through,  and 
Nicbolas  d'Abbevillo  ha*l  his  triumph.  A  largo  portion  of  the 
citizens  were  wearied  with  the  disturbances,  and  were  impatient 
under  the  excommunication  which  rested  on  the  community.  The 
prosperity  of  the  toAvn  was  decUning,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  predicted  its  ruin.  The  hopelessness  of  further  resist- 
ance was  apparent,  and  matters  being  thus  ripe  for  a  settlement,  a 
fiolenm  iissembly  was  held,  April  27, 1209,  when  the  civic  magis- 
&alC8  met  the  inquisitor  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishops  of  Albi 
BL'ziers,  Bertrand  do  Clermont,  Inquisitor  of  ToiUouse,  the 
officials,  sundry  abbots  and  other  notables,  Kicholas  dic- 
tated his  own  terms  for  the  absolution  asked  at  his  hands,  nor 
were  they  seemingly  harsh.  Those  who  were  manifest  heretics, 
or  specially  defamed,  or  convicted  by  legal  proof  must  take  their 
Lok&ace.    The  rest  were  to  be  penanced  as  the  bishops  and  the  Ab- 


•  Bern.  OaidoD.  Ilist.  Conv.  PraKlic  (MnrlcDe  Coll.  Ampl.  VI.  477-8).— Ejusd. 
:  Omram.  (Doat,  XXX.  M). 
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bot  of  Fontfroido  might  advise,  excluding  confiscation  and 
sonal  or  hnmiliating  penalties.  All  this  was  reasonable  cnou. 
from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  \new,  but  so  deep^eated  was  t! 
distmstf  or  so  strong  the  heretical  influence,  that  the  people  ask< 
twenty-four  hours  for  consideration,  and  on  reassembling  lh( 
day  refused  tlie  terms.  Six  months  passed,  their  helplessni 
isolation  each  day  becoming  more  apparent,  until,  October  8,  the 
reassembled,  and  the  consuls  asked  for  absolution  in  the  name  ( 
the  community.  Isicholas  was  not  severe.  The  penance  irapOM 
on  the  to^vn  was  the  building  of  a  chapel  in  honor  of  St.  Looi 
which  was  accomplished  in  the  year  1300  at  the  cost  of  ninety  livM 
Toumois.  The  consuls,  in  the  name  of  the  community,  secretly  ab 
jured  heresy.  Twelve  of  the  most  guilty  citizens  were  njserra 
for  special  penancoB,  viz.,  four  of  the  old  consuls,  four  councillon 
two  advocates,  and  two  notaries.  Of  these  the  fate  was  doubtla 
deplorable.  Chance  has  preserved  to  us  the  sentence  passed  tf 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  troubles,  Guillem  Oarric,  by  which  « 
find  that  he  rotted  in  the  horrible  dungeon  of  Carcassonne  fo 
twenty-two  years  before  he  was  brought  forward  for  judgment! 
1331.  when  In  consideration  of  his  long  confinement  he  wasgira 
the  choice  between  the  crusade  and  exile,  and  the  crushed  old  raft 
fell  on  his  knees  and  gave  thanks  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  the  ifl 
quisitors  for  the  mercy  vouchsafed  him.  Some  years  later  intem 
excitement  was  created  when  FK^re  Bernard  D61icieux  obtaine 
sight  of  the  agreement,  and  discovei'ed  that  the  consiUs  had  bee 
represented  in  it  as  confessing  that  the  whole  commamty  iM 
given  aid  to  manifest  heretics,  that  they  had  abjured  in  th* 
of  all.  and  thus  tiiat  all  citizens  were  inca])acitate<l  for  office 
were  exposed  to  the  penalties  of  rehipse  in  case  of  further  troubli 
This  excited  the  people  to  snch  a  point  that  the  inquisitor, 
froi  d- Ablis,  was  obliged  to  issue  a  solemn  declaration,  August  1' 
1303,  disclaiming  any  intention  of  thus  taking  advantage  of 
settlement;  and  notwithstanding  this,  when  King  Pliilippe 
to  Carcassonne  in  13(t5  the  agreement  was  pronounced  fniudnl 
the  seneschal  Gni  Caprier  was  dismissed  for  having  affixed 
seal  lo  it,  and  confessed  that  he  had  been  bribed  to  do  so  by  Kiel 
las  d* Abbeville  with  a  thousand  tivres  Toumois.* 


'  5I3S.  Bib.  Nat,  fonds  latin,  No.  4270,  fol.  18, 119-28. 120, 136-«,afl 
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Enoourage<l  by  the  crippling  and  suspension  of  the  Inquisition, 
(C'atharan  propaganda  had  been  at  work  with  renewed  vigor. 
In  1290  the  Council  of  Bczicrs  sounded  the  alarm  by  announcing 
Ikt  perfecte<l  heretics  had  made  their  appearance  in  the  land,  and 
oRiering  close  search  made  after  them.  At  Albi,  Bishop  Bcrnartl 
iras,as  usual,  at  variance  with  his  llock,  who  were  pleading  against 
him  in  the  royal  court  to  preserve  their  jurisdiction.  The  occa- 
flOD  vras  opportune.  He  called  to  his  assistaiice  the  inquisitors 
Nicholas  d' Abbeville  and  Bertrand  de  Clermont,  and  towards  the 
dose  of  the  year  1299  the  town  was  startled  by  the  arrest  of 
twenty-five  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respected  citizens,  whose 
np]nr  attendance  at  mass  and  observance  of  all  religious  duties 
had  rendereti  them  above  suspicion.  The  trials  were  pushed  with 
unuBUid  celerity,  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  those  who  at  first 
denied  were  speedily  brought  to  confession  and  to  revealing  the 
nines  of  their  associates,  there  was  doubtless  good  ground  for  the 
popolar  belief  that  torture  was  ruthlessly  and  unsparingly  used ; 
inlact,  allusions  to  it  in  the  final  sentence  of  Guilleni  Calverie, 
(me  of  the  victims,  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  Abjuration 
saved  them  from  the  stake,  but  the  sentence  of  perpetual  iinpris- 
onmeTit  in  cluiins  was  a  doubtful  mercy  for  those  who  were  sen- 
tenced, while  a  number  were  kept  interminably  in  jail  awaiting 
jadgment.* 

The  whole  country  was  ripe  for  revolt.  The  revival  of  Phi- 
%pe'a  quarrel  with  Boniface  soon  gave  assurance  that  help  might 
be  expected  from  the  throne ;  but  if  this  should  fail  there  would 
be  scant  hesitation  on  the  part  of  de8i)erate  men  in  looking  for 
wme  other  sovereign  who  would  lend  an  ear  to  their  complaints. 
The  arrest  and  trial  for  treason  of  the  Bishop  of  Pamiers,  in  1301, 
■bowj  03  what  was  then  the  undercurrent  of  popular  feeling  in 
Ifioguedoc,  where  the  Frenchman  was  still  a  hate<l  stranger,  the 
king  a  foreign  despot,  and  the  people  discontente<i  and  ready  to 
shift  their  allegiance  to  either  England  or  Aragon  whenever  they 
wnhl  see  their  advantage  in  it.    The  fragile  .tenure  with  which 

^  naq.  de  Care.  (Doat,  XXXU.  288).— Vaissettc.  TV.  91 ;  Pr.  100-3.— Lib.  Sen- 
tciitttnq,  Toloa.  pp.  38a-5.— ColL  Doat.  XXXI V.  21. 

'Concil.  Bitcrrena.  ann.  1299,  c  3  (Vaissctte,  IV.  96).— MBS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds 
IWin,  No.  4370.  fol.  2«4,  270.— Archives  de  rEvGchfi  d'Albi  (Doat,  XXXV.  69). 
-KS3.  Bib.  Nat,  fondi  latin.  No.  11847.— Lib.  SentcnU.  Inquis.  Xolos.  p-  260. 
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the  Inntl  was  still  held  hy  the  Kings  of  Paris  must  be  kept  in  vied 
if  we  would  understand  Philippe's  shifting  policy.*  J 

The  prosecutions  of  Albi  caused  general  terror,  for  the  victiin 
were  universally  thouglit  to  be  good  Catholics,  selected  for  spolia 
tion  on  account  of  their  wealth.  The  conviction  was  ^videspreoi 
that  such  inquisitors  as  Jean  de  Faugoux,  Guillem  de  ilulceoM 
Jean  de  Saint -Seine,  Jean  Galande,  Nicholas  d' Abbeville,  am 
Foulques  do  Saint-Georges  had  long  had  no  scruple  in  obtaining 
by  threats  and  torture,  such  testimony  as  they  might  desiii 
against  any  one  whom  they  might  wish  to  ruin,  and  that  thea 
records  were  falsified,  and  filled  with  fictitious  entries  for  thai 
purpose.  Some  years  before,  Frere  Jean  Martin,  a  Dominican, 
had  invoked  the  interposition  of  Pierre  de  Montbrun,  Archbiahoj 
of  Narbonne  (died  12S6),  to  put  a  stop  to  this  iniquity.  Som 
investigation  was  made,  and  the  truth  of  the  charges  was  cfftab 
lisbed.  The  dead  were  found  to  bo  the  special  prey  of  these  vulfi 
urea,  who  ha<.l  prepare<l  their  frauds  in  advance.  Even  the  fierofl 
orthodoxy  of  the  MaiVkihaux  de  la  Foi  could  not  save  Gui  de  Levii 
of  Mirepoix  from  this  posthumous  attack ;  and,  when  Gautier  d{ 
Montbrun,  Bishop  of  Carcassonne,  died,  they  produced  from  tltfi 
records  proof  that  he  had  adorotl  heretics  and  had  l>een  heroticate 
on  his  death-betl.  In  this  latter  case,  fortunately,  the  archbiahoi 
happened  to  Icnow  that  one  of  the  witnesses,  Jourdain  Ferroll 
had  been  absent  at  the  time  when,  by  his  alleged  testimony,  b 
had  seen  the  act  of  adoration.  Frerc  Jean  Martin  urgctl  the  arch 
bishop  to  destroy  all  the  records  and  cause  the  Dominicans  to  h 
deprived  of  their  functions,  and  the  prelate  made  some  attempta 
Rome  to  effect  this,  contenting  himself  meanwhile  with  issoin 
some  regulations  and  sequestrating  some  of  the  books.  It  Wl 
probably  during  this  fluny  that  the  Inquisitors  of  Carcassoon 
and  Toulouse,  Nicholas  d'AbbeviUe  and  Pierre  de  Mulceone,  lew 
ing  that  they  were  likely  to  be  convicted  of  fraud,  retired  >ntJ 
their  records  to  the  safe  retreat  of  Prouille  and  busie<i  themselvi 
in  making  a  transcript,  vnih  the  compromising  entries  omitt« 
which  they  ingeniously  bound  in  the  covera  stripped  from  theoli 
volumes-t  

*  Da  Pay,  Hist,  dn  Diffcrcnd,  Pr.  68B  aqq.  65&-4.— 3Iartcnc  Thtjsaor.l 
1S20-S6. 
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CASE    OF   CA8TEL   PABRI. 

Abont  this  time  occuiTcd  a  case  which  confirms  the  popiilHr 
belief  in  inquisitorial  iniquity,  and  which  hati  results  of  vustly 
greater  importance  than  its  promoters  ajiticipated.  AVhen  the 
disappointed  Boniface  V^III.  swore  that  lie  would  cause  the  burn- 
ing of  Aimeric  Casters  father,  he  uttered  no  idle  threat.  Nicholas 
d'AbbeviUe,  a  fitting  instrument,  was  at  hand,  and  to  him  ho  pri- 
rately  gave  the  necessary  verbal  instructions.  Castcl  Fabri,  the 
father,  had  been  a  citizen  of  Carcassonne  distinguished  for  ]>iety 
ami  benevolence  no  less  than  for  wealth.  A  friend  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order,  after  duly  receiving  the  sacraments,  ho  had  died,  in 
12iS,  in  the  hands  of  its  friare,  six  of  whom  kept  watch  in  the 
sickroom  until  his  death,  and  ho  had  been  buried  in  the  Francis- 
cwi  cemetery.  "We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Count  of  Foix 
hoir  easily  all  these  precautions  could  be  brushed  aside,  and  Nich- 
(^  found  no  difficulty  in  discovering  or  making  the  evidence  he 
required.*  Suddenly,  in  1300,  the  people  of  Carcassonne  were 
atanied  by  a  notice,  read  in  all  the  parish  churches,  summoning 
liioso  wishing  to  defend  the  memory  of  Castel  Fabri  to  api)ear  bo- 
fom  the  Inquisition  on  a  da}'  named,  as  the  deceased  was  proved 
to  have  been  hereticated  on  his  death-bed.  The  moment  was  well 
choeen,  ns  Aimeric  Castel,  the  son,  was  absent.  Tlie  Franciscans, 
for  whom  the  accused  had  doubtless  provided  liberally  in  his  will, 
^  themselves  called  upon  to  assume  his  defence.  Hastily  con- 
:.  they  determine<i  to  send  their  lector,  Bcmanl  de  Licgossi, 

i '  ,  .L  ieus,  to  the  General  Cluipter  then  assembling  at  Marseilles, 
for  instructions,  as,  in  the  chronic  antagonism  between  the  Mendi* 
cuitf  the  matter  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  an  assault  on  the  Or- 
der, The  wife  of  Aimeric  Castel  provided  for  the  expenses  of  the 
jotUBey,  and  Bernard  returned  with  instructions  from  tlie  pro- 
social  to  defend  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  while  £lL*azar  de 


*  b  B  BertM  of  confeesiona  extracted  from  Master  Amaod  Matha,  a  clerk  of 
OirouBoone,  in  1285,  there  nro  two,  of  OctoL>cr  4  and  10,  in  which  lie  de- 
Kribei  all  the  details  of  the  hcretication  of  Castel  Fabri  on  bis  doath-bcct,  in 
lSff8(Doat,  XXVI.  258-00).  While  these  cannot  be  positively  said  to  be  inter- 
poktioni,  tbcy  bare  tbe  appearance  of  being  so,  and  it  may  saftly  be  assumed  as 
^n^cnlble  that  such  a  matter  would  hare  been  allowed  to  lie  dormant  for  fiflccn 
I^vs  with  no  rich  a  prize  witbin  rcacb.  The  case  is  doubtless  one  of  the  forged 
^rds  which,  as  we  hare  seen,  were  popularly  believed  to  be  customary  in  the 
^aiBtiotl. 
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Clermont,  the  s\Tidic  of  the  convent,  was  de]>nte<l  by  the  Guardian 
of  Narbonne  to  eo-operate  with  him.     Meanwhile  Nichohis  had 
proceeded  to  condemnation,  and  when,  Jnly  4,  1300,  Bernard  J 
and  E16azar  presented  themselves  to  offer  the  testimony  of  thej 
friars  who  had  watched  the  dying  man,  Nicholas  received  them ' 
standing,  refused  to  listen  to  them,  and  on  their  urging  their  evi- 
dence left  the  room  in  the  most  contemptuous  manner.    In  the 
afternoon  they  returned  to  ask  for  a  certificate  of  their  ofTer  and 
its  refusal,  but  found  the  door  of  the  Inquisition  closed,  and  could  i 
not  effect  an  entrance. 

The  next  step  was  to  take  an  appecd  to  the  Hoi}'  See  and  tnek 
for  "  ApostoU,*'  but  this  was  no  easy  matter,    8o  general  was  the 
terror  inspired  by  Nicholas  that  the  doctor  of  decretals,  Jean  de 
Penne,  to  wliom  they  applied  to  ilraw  tlie  paper,  refused  unless 
his  name  should  be  kept  innolably  secret,  and  nineteen  years  after- 
wards Bernard  when  on  trial  refused  to  reveal  it  nntU  compelled 
to  do  so.    To  obtain  a  notary  to  authenticate  the  appeal  was  still 
harder.    All  those  in  Carcassonne  absolutely  refused,  and  it  was 
fomid  necessary'  to  bring  one  from  a  distance,  so  that  it  was  not  un- 
til July  16  that  the  document  was  ready  for  service.    How  serious- 
ly, indeed,  all  parties  regarded  what  should  have  been  a  very  simple 
business  is  shown  by  the  winding-up  of  the  appeal,  wliich  places, 
until  the  case  is  decided,  not  only  the  body  of  Castel  Fabri,  but  | 
the  appellants  and  the  whole  Franciscan  convent,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Holy  See.     \Vhen  they  went  to  serve  the  instrument 
on  Nicholas  the  doors,  as  before,  were  found  closed  and  entrance 
could  not  be  effected.     It  was  therefore  read  in  the  street  and  left  M 
tacked  on  the  door,  to  ho  taken  down  and  treasured  and  lirought  ■ 
fonvard  in  evidence  against  Bernard  in  1319.    We  have  no  further 
records  of  the  case,  but  that  the  appeal  was  ineffectual  is  visible  M 
in  the  fact  that  in  132^3  the  accounts  of  Amaud  Assalit  show  ™ 
that  the  royal  treasury  was  still  receiving  an  income  from  the 
conffscated  estates  of  Castel  Fabri ;  while  in  1329  the  stiU  unsatis- 
fied vengeance  of  the  Inquisition  ordered  the  bones  of  his  wife 
Bixendo  to  be  exhumetl.* 


*  MS9.  Bib.  Kat,  foods  Hiin,  No.  4370.  fol.  14-10. 29-80, 89.  ISO,  I4a— OoU. 
Doat,  XXVn.  178;  XXXTV.  128,  189. 

As  late  OS  1338  the  confiscated  house  of  Castel  Fabri  at  Carcflssoiiiic  was  the 
sal^cct  of  a  rtrclamatioQ  by  Pierre  de  Manse  who  claimed  that  Pliilippu  Ic  Ikl 
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Tho  case  of  Oaatel  Fabri  might  have  passed  unn(ilicctl»  like 
tlioQsinds  of  others,  had  it  not  chanced  to  bring  into  collision  with 
the  Inquisition  the  lector  of  the  convent  of  Carciissonne.  Bomani 
Wlicieux  avus  no  ordinary  man,  in  fact  a  contemporary  assures  D8 
that  in  the  whole  Franciscan  Order  there  were  few  who  were  his 
quals.  Entering  tho  Order  about  1284,  his  position  of  lector  or 
l£ocbi>r  shows  the  eateem  felt  for  Lis  leammg,  for  the  Mendicants 
rere  erer  careful  in  selecting  those  to  "whom  they  confided  such 
fiiBCUoas ;  and,  moreover,  wo  find  him  in  relations  mth  tho  lead- 
ing minds  of  the  ago,  such  as  liaymond  LuUy  and  Arnaldo  de 
Viiinova.  His  eloquence  made  him  much  in  request  as  preacher; 
bis  persuasiveness  enabled  him  to  control  tliose  with  whom  he 
caiae  in  contact,  while  his  enthusiastic  anior  prompted  him  to 
make  any  sacrifices  necessary  to  a  cause  which  had  once  enlisted 
hissmpathies.  He  was  no  latitudinarian  or  time-ser\'er,  for  when 
tiie  split  came  in  his  own  Order  he  embraced,  to  his  ruin,  the  side 
4iiui  Spiritual  Franciscans,  with  the  same  disregard  of  self  as  be 
bd  manifested  in  his  dealings  with  the  Inquisition.  He  was  no 
fcioirer  of  toleration,  for  he  devoutly  vrishe<l  the  extermination  of 
bray,  bat  experience  and  observation  had  convinced  him  that 
ia  Dominican  hands  the  Inquisition  was  merely  on  instrument  of 
""~  ion  and  extortion,  and  he  imagined  that  by  tninsferring  it 
I  1  rauciscans  its  usefulness  would  be  preserve<l  while  its  evils 

I  vooid  be  removed.  Boniface  YLLL,  as  we  have  seen,  about  this 
■^Breplfloed  the  Franciscan  inquisitors  of  Pndua  and  Viconm  with 
^kinicans  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  simihir  evils,  and  in  the 
jnloosy  and  antagonism  between  the  two  orders  the  converse 
operatifin  might  seem  worth  attempting  in  Laiigue<loc.  In  the 
hope  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  Bernard  devoted 
luttfifilf  to  the  cause  for  years,  incurring  obloquy,  j^ersecution,  and 
njgratitnde.  Those  whom  he  sought  to  servo  allowed  him  to  sell 
1m»  books  in  their  service,  and  to  cripple  himself  with  debt,  while 
^  ciuuities  which  he  excited  hounded  him  relentlessly  to  the 
^th.  Yet  in  the  struggle  he  had  the  sympathies  of  his  own 
Ottler  which  everywhere  throughout  Languedoc  manifested  itself 


^  S^TOB  it  to  his  qnoon,  tbroagh  wbom  it  had  come  to  him.  The  royal  officials 
**frtNl  tlt&t  tha  gifl  had  onlj*  been  for  life,  and  hud  flcirx^d  it  ngruu,  hut  Philippe 
<1«  Tdoia  nbandoned  it  lo  the  claimant.— Voissettc.  t5a.  Priv.it.  X.  Pr.  831-8. 
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the  enemy  of  the  Dominican  Inquisition.  Already,  in  1201,  Fran 
oiscans  in  Carcassonne  had  endeaTored  to  intervene  in  cases  of 
heresy,  and  had  been  sharply  reproved  by  Philippe  le  Bel  at  the 
instance  of  the  Inquisitor  GuiUaumo  de  Saint-Seine.  In  1298  they 
hod  supported  the  appeal  of  the  men  of  Carcassonne  to  Boniface 
VIIL,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Bernard's  agitation  the  Fran- 
ciscan convents  are  seen  to  be  rallying-points  of  the  opposition- 
It  is  there  that  Bernard  preaches  his  fiery  sermons ;  it  is  there 
that  meetings  are  held  to  plan  resistance.  During  the  troubles 
in  Carcasfionno  Foulques  de  Saint-Georges  went  with  twenty -five 
men  to  the  Francisciin  convent  to  cite  the  opponents  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. The  friars  would  not  admit  them,  but  tolled  the  bell  and 
an  angrj-^  crowd  assembled,  while  those  inside  the  convent  assailed 
them  with  stones  and  quarrels,  and  they  were  glad  to  escape  with 
their  hves.* 

Vainly  the  inquisitors  complained  to  the  Franciscan  prelates 
of  Bernard  as  an  impeder  of  the  Holy  Office.  The  form  of  a  trial 
would  bo  gone  tlirough,  and  the  offender  would  be  furnished  with 
letters  attesting  his  innocence.  The  Dominicans  asserted  that 
Franciscan  zeal  was  solely  caused  by  jealousy ;  the  Franciscans  re- 
torted tluit  their  friends  were  the  special  objects  of  inquisitorial 
persecution.  King  Philippe's  confessor  was  a  Dominican,  Queen 
Joanna's  a  Franciscan,  and  the  two  courtly  friars  took  part,  for 
and  against  the  Inquisition,  with  a  zeal  which  rendered  them  im- 
portant fiictors  in  the  struggle.  The  undying  hostility  between 
the  two  Orders  always  led  them  to  opposite  sides  in  every  ques- 
tion of  dogma  or  practice,  and  this  was  one  which  aifonled  the 
amplest  scope  to  bitterness.f 

The  coup-de-7nain  executed  on  the  so-called  heretics  of  Albi,  in 
December,  1290,  and  the  early  months  of  1300,  had  excited  oon- 
sternation  too  general  for  the  matter  to  be  paasetl  over.  King 
Philippe's  quarrel  with  Boniface  was  breaking  out  afresh,  and  he 
might  not  be  averse  to  making  his  subjects  feel  that  they  had  a 

•  HiBtoriii  Tribnlationum  (Archiv  fllr  litteratur-  u.  Kircbengeschicht*,  X880, 
p.  148).— M98.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonda  Utin,  No.  4370,  fol.  231.— Vwasottc,  £d.  Priiral^ 
X.  26S. 

t  MS&.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonda  Iiitin»  No.  4370,  fol  9,  19,  23.  24.  2«.  89,  40,  C8,  70, 
73,  81,  83,  84,  UO,  128, 149,  103,  163.  —  Bt-rn.  Guidon.  Hiat  Conr.  Albiena.  (D 
Bouquet,  XXL  748).-CoU.  Doat,  XXXIY.  26. 


THE    ROYAL    REFORMERS. 

Br  in  the  throne.  "With  the  advice  of  his  council  an  inves- 
tigntion  was  ordered,  and  confided  to  tho  Bishope  of  Buzicrs  and 
iliiipu'lonno,  but  tho  inquisitors  arrogantly  and  jjersist-ently  re- 
fustd  to  allow  the  secrets  of  their  otiice  to  be  invaded.  This  was 
not  calculated  to  remove  popular  disquiet,  and  in  1301  Philippe 
seal  to  Languedoc  two  officials  armed  with  supreme  powers,  un- 
der ibe  name  of  Reformers.  As  the  royal  authority  extended 
and  established  itself^  special  deputies  for  the  investigation  and 
correction  of  abuses  were  frequently  despatched  to  tho  provinces. 
la  tlto  present  case  those  who  came  to  Languedoc  perhaps  had 
for  their  chief  business  the  arrest  of  the  Bishop  of  Pamiers,  ao- 
CMctl  of  treasonable  practices,  but  tho  colorable  pretext  for  their 
sussioa  was  the  correction  of  inquisitorial  abuses.  One  of  them, 
^eiD  de  Pequigny,  Vidame  of  Amiens,  was  a  man  of  high  char- 

cr  for  probity  and  sagacity;  the  other  was  Tlichard  Kepveu, 
Aichdeacon  of  Lisieux,  of  whom  we  hear  little  in  the  following 
yetre,  except  that  he  quietly  slipi>ed  into  tho  vacant  episcopate 
of  Bt'ziers.  He  must  have  done  his  duty  to  some  extent,  how- 
erer.  for  Bernard  Gui  tells  us  that  he  died  in  1309  of  leprosy,  as 
aJQilg^nent  of  God  for  his  hostility  to  the  Inquisition.* 

The  Kefonners  establis!ie<l  themselves  at  Toulouse,  where 
Fookjues  de  Saint-Georges  luvd  l>oen  inquisitor  since  Michaelmas, 
130<f,  and  speedily  gathered  much  damaging  testimony  against 
lum,  for  he  was  accused  not  only  of  unduly  torturing  j^ersons  for 
Purposes  of  extortion,  but  of  gratifying  his  lusts  by  arresting 
^umen  whose  virtue  he  failed  otherwise  to  overcome.  Thither 
flociicd  representatives  of  Albi,  with  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  prisoners,  beseeching  and  imploring  the  representatives  of  the 


'  M8S.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin.  No.  4370,  fol.  163.  — Gnillel.  Nangiac.  Conttn. 
■UL1808.  —  Qmndcs  Cbrnniqae&,  T.  V.  pp.  156-7.  —  Girard  dc  Pmclieto  Chron, 
"Wb.  aDQ  1203  (D.  Bouq.  XXI.  23).— Vaiasettc,  IV.  113.— Bern.  Guidon.  Ilist 
^d.  Conr.  (K&rtcnc  Ampl.  Coll.  V.  514). 

When,  long  yean  aflerwardg,  in  1819,  Bernanl  DfUdeus  was  carried  from 
ATigDoa  to  Toulouse  for  tiie  trial  which  led  to  bis  dcatli,  one  of  the  convoy,  a 
liotsiy  named  Amand  dc  Nognret,  chanced  to  allude  to  a  report  that  Pc«juigny 
^*tt  >Kcn  bribed  with  one  thonaand  Urres  to  oppose  the  Inquisition.  Then  tho 
•^W  loan's  temper  flashed  forth  in  defence  of  bis  departed  friend- "Thou  Hest 
^tbe  tliroat:  the  Vidame  was  an  honest  man!"— MS9.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonda  latin, 
^^  4270,  foL  368. 
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king  for  justice,  and  promising  revelations  if  they  would  issue  let- 
ters of  siifety  to  tlioso  who  would  give  infonnation — for  tUe  ter- 
ror insi>ircd  by  the  Inquisition  y,'as  such  that  no  one  dared  to 
testify  concerning  it  unless  he  was  assured  of  protection  against 
its  vengeance.  The  Uishop  of  Albi  came  also  to  justify  himself, 
and  on  his  return  to  his  episcopal  seat  he  was  welcomed  with 
a  manifestation  of  the  filing  entertained  for  hini  by  his  flock, 
whom  the  coming  of  the  Keformers  encouraged  in  the  expression 
of  tlieir  sentiments.  When  his  approach  was  announced  a  crowd 
of  men  and  women  rushed  forth  from  the  gates  to  meet  him  with 
shouts  of  "  Death,  death,  death  to  the  traitor  V  It  may  perhaps 
be  doubted  whether,  as  reported,  he  bore  the  threats  and  insults 
with  ])atience  akin  to  that  of  Christ,  ordering  his  followers  to 
keep  tluMr  wcajions  down ;  certain  it  is  that  ho  was  roughly  han- 
dled, and  had  difficulty  in  safely  reaching  his  palace.  A  conspii^ 
acy  was  formed  to  bum  the  palace,  in  order,  during  the  confu- 
sion, to  liberate  the  prisoners,  but  the  hearts  of  the  conspirators 
failed  them  and  the  project  was  abandoned.  Even  more  mena- 
cing was  the  action  of  a  number  of  the  chief  citizens,  who  hound 
themselves  by  a  notarial  instrument  to  prosecute  him  and  Nioho-| 
las  d' Abbeville  in  the  king's  court.  As  a  consequence,  the  bish- 
op's temporalities  were  sequestrated,  and  eventually  the  enormous 
fine  of  twenty  thousand  livrcs  sti'ipped  him  of  a  portion  of  his  iU- 
gotten  gains  for  the  benefit  of  the  king,  who  was  bitterly  ro- 
proaohcd  by  Bernard  Delicieux  for  thus  preferring  money  to  j 
justice.  Bernard  de  Castanet  retained  his  uneasy  seat  until  130S,  m 
when,  seeing  under  Clement  V.  no  prospect  of  better  times,  he  pro-  " 
cored  a  transfer  to  the  quieter  see  of  Puy.  One  of  the  earUest 
signs  of  the  revulsion  under  John  XXII.  was  his  advancement,  in 
December,  131C,  to  the  Cardinalate  of  Porto,  which  he  held  fori 
only  eight  months,  his  death  occurring  in  August,  1317.*  n 

The  Keformers,  meanwhile,  had  sent  for  Bernard  Delioieux, 
who  was  then  quietly  performing  his  duties  as  lector  in  the  con- 
vent of  Karbonnc.    He  nmst  already  have  made  himself  conspic- 


•  Bern.  Ooidon.  Hist  Fond.  Conr.  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VI.  510-11),— Arch. ' 
de  rinq.  de  Care.  (Dont,  XXMI.  7).— MSa  Bib.  Nat,,  fonda  Intin,  No.  4270.  fol. 
0,  7, 1 1,  43, 45.  48,  71, 101, 270.-Arch.  do  rhOtel-de-YiUo  d»Albi  (Doat,  XXXIV. 
160).— Vaiaaett^,  tV.  US. 


ttons  in  the  affair  of  Cartel  Fabri,  and  was  eviilently  regarded  as 
adc&irable  ally  in  the  in3}>endtiig  struggle.  According  to  bis  own 
stoiyhe  advised  Peqnigny  to  let  the  InqaisitioD  alone,  as  experi- 
enoe  had  shown  that  effort  was  useless ;  but  on  being  oallod  again 
to  Tonloiise  on  some  business  connected  ^ith  tiie  Priory  of  la 
Danrade.  and  having  to  visit  Paris  in  connection  with  the  will  of 
Loais,  lUshop  of  Toulouse,  it  was  arranged,  at  Pequigny^s  sugges- 
tion, tliat  he  shoultl  acoomjmny  a  deputation  which  the  citi/t*im  of 
Albi  were  sending  to  the  king  to  invoke  his  active  intervention. 
The  court  was  at  Senlis,  whither  they  repaired,  and  there  came 
llso  Pequigny  to  justify  himself,  and  Frero  Foul(]iic8  witli  several 
Dominicans,  eager  to  establish  the  innocence  of  the  Inquisition.* 
The  battle  was  fought  out  before  the  king,  Bernard  urged 
tiie  8UH[>ension  of  the  inquisitors  during  an  investigation,  or  that 
llie  Dominicans  should  be  permanently  declared  ineligible  while 
ayaiiing  final  action  by  the  Holy  See.  Supported  by  Frcro  Guil- 
^■Mme,  the  king*s  Dominican  confessor,  Foulques  preferred  charges 
^HUnst  Pequigny,  but  could  furnish  no  ])roofH.  Poijuigny  retort- 
^Hvith  accusations  against  Foulques,  aud  a  commission,  consist- 
'  lAgof  the  Archbishop  of  ^Narbonne  and  the  Constable  of  France, 
irai  appointed  to  hear  both  sides.  After  due  deliberation,  it  re- 
ported in  favor  of  Peqtiigny,  and  the  king  took  the  unheard-of 
step  of  removing  the  inquisitor.  Ho  at  j!rst  requested  this  of  the 
DoBunican  Provincial  of  Pai'is,  who  possessed  the  power  to  do  so, 
Initttmt  official  called  together  a  cliapter,  wliicli  contented  itself 
flith  appointing  an  adjunct,  and  ordering  Foulques  to  retain  office 
till  the;  middle  of  the  following  Lent,  in  onJer  to  complete  the  tri- 
4b  which  he  had  alnuidy  commenced.  This  gave  Pliilippo  great 
offence,  which  he  expressed  in  the  most  outsjtoken  terms  in  letters 
to  hi»  chaplain  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  whom  he  bitterly 
Wproached  for  advising  acceptance  of  the  terms.  He  did  not 
cwiTent  himself  with  words,  for  simultaneously,  December  8, 
1301,  he  wrote  to  the  bishop,  the  Inquisitor  of  Toulouse,  aud  the 
''CQescbnls  of  Toidouso  and  Albi,  stating  that  the  im]>loring  cries 
^  his  subjects,  including  prelates  and  ecclesiastics,  counts,  bar- 
^  and  other  distingnished  men,  convinced  him  that  Foulques 
^«8  guilty  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him,  including  crimes 

*  U8S.  Bilk  Hftt^  fottds  Utm,  Ko.  4270,  fol.  16, 149. 
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abliorrent  to  the  human  mind.  He  afflicted  the  people  with  ira- 
mei-ous  exactions  and  opprcssionB;  he  was  accustomed  to  com- 
mence proceedings  ^dth  torture  inconceivable  and  incre<lil)le,  and 
thus  compel  confession  from  those  whom  he  suspected,  and  wLwi 
this  failwl  ho  sulM)rued  witnesses  to  testify  falsely.  Uis  detert^ 
ble  excesses  had  created  such  general  terror  timt  a  rising  of  tk 
people  was  to  be  apprehended  unless  some  speedy  remedy  was 
had.  Some  further  unavailing  opposition  was  made  to  Foulqaes's 
removal,  but  not  much  was  gained  by  the  appointment  of  hi3sa^ 
cessor,  Guillaume  de  Morieres,  who  had  previously  succeeded  him 
in  the  Priory  of  Albi.  Foulquee  was  gratiiieil  with  the  important 
Priory  of  Avignon,  and  when  he  subsequently  died  in  iwverty 
at  Lyons  he  was  regarded  by  his  Order  almost  in  the  light  of  i 
mart\T.* 

Philippe  had  not  contentetl  himself  with  gettinjt;  rid  of 
Foulques,  but  haA  endeavored  to  introduce  reforms  wliich  are 
interesting  not  only  aa  a  manifestation  of  the  royal  supremacy 
which  he  assumed,  but  also  as  the  model  of  all  subse^juont  en- 
deavors to  curb  the  abuses  of  the  Inquisition.  It  was  natuni 
that  this  should  take  the  shape  of  reviving  the  episcopal  iwwff 
which  had  become  so  completely  suppressed.  Firstly,  the  priwn 
which  the  crown  had  built  on  its  own  land  in  Toulouse  for  Ui8 
use  of  the  Inquisition  was  to  bo  placed  under  the  charge  of  some 
one  selected  by  both  bishop  and  inquisitor,  and  in  case  of  their 
disagreement  by  the  royal  seneschal.  The  inquisitor  was  deprived 
of  the  power  of  arbitrary  arrest.  He  was  obliged  to  consult  the 
bisiiop.  and  when  they  could  not  agree  the  question  was  tote 
decided  by  a  majority  vote  in  an  assemblage  consisting  of  certain 
officials  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the  PYanciscan  and  Dominicin 
convents.  Arrests  were  only  to  be  made  by  the  seneschal,  after 
these  preliminaries  had  been  observed,  except  in  case  of  foreign 
heretics  who  ipight  escape.  The  question  of  bail  was  to  be  set- 
tled in  the  same  way  as  that  of  arrest.  In  no  case  was  either 
bishop  or  inquisitor  entitled  to  obetlienco  when  acting  individual- 
ly, for,  as  the  king  declared,  "  "We  cannot  endure  that  tlie  life  and 


•  MS8.  Bib.  Nat.,  foods  latin,  No.  4270,  fol.  121. 125. 138,  l/JO.  150, 163.— Vil»- 
settc,  IV.  Pr.  11&-20.— Bern.  Guidon.  Ilist.  Conv.  Prwdlc.  (Mttrtene  ^Viupl.  Col 
VI.  filO}.— Arcb.  de  rb6tcl-de-villo  d'Albi  (Boat,  XXXIV.  iOl»). 
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of  our  sabjects  sliall  be  abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  a 

^le  individual,  who,  even  if  not  actuated  by  cupidity,  inny  be 

ttHcicntly  informed.'^    Inwlequat^  us  these  reforms  eventually 

proved,  they  had  an  excellent  temporary  effect.    For  a  time  the 

In<|uisitioii  was  paiulyzed,  and  arrests  which  had  boon  taking 

place  every  week  were  suddenly  brought  to  an  end,  for  during 

1302  these  provisions  were  embodied  in  a  general  Ordonnanco,  and 

the  ieg-islation  of  1293  protecting  the  Jews  was  repeated.     At 

j  the  same  time  Philippe  was  cai-efid  to  manifest  due  solicitude  for 

I  the  suppression  of  heresy,  for  ho  publishe*!  anew  tlio  severe  edict 

[of  St.  Louis ;  and  on  the  apjwintment  of  Quillaurae  de  Moriores  to 

[the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse  he  wrote  to  the  senesclial  instnict- 

ling  hiin  to  place  the  royal  prisons  at  the  inquisitor's  disi>osal,  to 

[pay  him  the  customary  stipend,  and  to  aid  him  in  every  way  nn- 

]  til  further  orders  * 

While  the  new  regulations  may  have  promised  relief  elsewhere, 
they  gave  little  comfort  at  Albi,  the  inquisitorial  proceedings  of 
Tfhose  bishop  had  given  rise  to  the  whole  disturbance.  Its  citi- 
lenB  were  still  languishing  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  of  Car- 
oaBSonne,  and  a  numerous  deputation  of  both  sexes  was  sent  to 
tlu»kiQg,  accompanied  by  two  Franciscans,  Jean  Hector  and  Ber- 
txud  de  Ville<lelJe.  Again  Bernard  D61icioux  was  jiresent,  hav- 
ing this  time  been  opportunely  chosen  to  represent  the  Order  on 
•  Bummons  from  Philippe  for  consultation  on  the  subject  of  hia 
qoarrel  with  Pope  Boniface,  They  all  followed  the  king  to  Pierro- 
(ooiis  ami  then  to  Compiogne.  lie  gave  them  fair  woi-ds,  prom- 
ised a  speedy  visit  to  Languedoc,  when  he  would  settle  mattere, 
and  consoled  them  with  a  donation  of  one  thousand  livres»  which 
\  could  well  atford  to  do,  for  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  pris- 

I  were  in  his  hands,  and  were  never  released.f 
All  this,  of  course,  gave  little  satisfaction ;  nor  were  the  peo- 
ple placated  by  the  removal  of  Nicholas  d' Abbeville,  for  he  was 
fioooeeded  in  the  Inquisition  of  Carcassonne  by  Geoffroi  d'Ablis, 


•  Vftissette,  IV.  Pr.  118-21. -M8S.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonda  latin,  No.  4270,  fol.  60— 
bunbert,  Anc.  Loix  Fran?.  IL  747,  780. 

tArch.  do  rh6tel-de-TiUe  d'Albi  (Doat,  XXXTV.  16D).— MSS.  Bib.  Nat., 
Ifttin,  No.  -4370,  fol  16,  70,  134,  161.  — Coll.  Doat,  XXXin.  807-73; 
189. 
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who  was  as  energetic  and  unsparing  as  his  predecessor,  and  Avho 
brought  royal  letters,  dated  January  1, 1303,  ordering  all  officiali 
to  render  him  the  customary  obedience.  Popular  excitemeo: 
grew  more  and  more  threatening,  and  as  AIbi  had  no  local  inqois 
itors  of  its  own,  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  o 
Carcassonne,  the  discontent  vented  itself  on  the  Dominicans,  wk 
were  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the  hated  tribunal.  On 
the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  December  2, 1302,  when  the  frian 
went  as  usual  to  preach  in  the  churches  they  were  violently  eject 
ed  and  assailed  \nth  cries  of  "  Death  to  the  traitors  !'^  and  deenia 
themselves  at  length  fortunate  in  being  able  to  regain  their  con 
vent.  This  state  of  things  continued  for  several  yours,  darini 
which  they  scarce  dared  to  show  themselves  in  the  streeU,  an 
were  never  secure  from  insult.  All  alms  and  burial -fees  iren 
withdrawn,  and  the  people  refused  even  to  attend  mass  in  thei 
church.  The  names  of  Dominic  and  Peter  Martyr  were  eraW 
from  the  crucifix  at  the  principal  gate  of  the  town,  and  were  n 
placed  ^vith  those  of  Petimgny  and  Nepveu,  and  of  two  citiiew 
who  were  leaders  in  the  disturbances — Aruaud  Grarsiu  and  Pientt 
Probi  of  Caslres.* 

The  prisoners  of  Albi  wei-e  still  as  far  as  ever  from  LiberatkO) 
and  Bernard  Delicieux  urged  Pequigny  to  come  to  Caroaesoniil 
and  consider  their  case  on  the  spot.  In  the  summer  of  1303  hfl 
did  so,  and  was  met  by  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  Albi,  men 
and  women,  j)raying  him  Ui  liberate  them.  While  he  was  inve* 
tigating  the  subject  ho  came  upon  the  instrument  of  pactiicatioB 
between  Nicholas  d' Abbeville  and  the  consuls  of  Carcassonne  iB 
1299.  This  was  communicateil  to  the  people  by  Frere  Bcmanl  ffl 
a  fiery  sermon,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  conditions  aroused  then 
almost  to  frenzy.  Kiots  ensued  in  which  the  houses  of  some  d 
the  old  consuls  and  of  those  who  were  regarded  as  friends  of  tfc 
Inquisition  were  destroyed;  the  Dominican  church  was  assailed 
its  windows  broken,  the  statues  in  its  porch  overthrown,  and  d>fl 
friars  maltreated.  To  violate  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  was  sfl 
serious  a  matter  that  Pequigny  seems  to  have  wished  the  backing 
of  an  enraged  populace  before  be  woidd  venture  on  the  step:  aiw 

•  Vaiascttc,  ^.  PriTat»  X.  Pr.  409.  —  MSS.  Rib.  Nat,  fonds  latin,  No.  ifA 
fol.  165.— Bern.  Guidon.  Ilist  Conv.  Pnedic.  (Martene  AmpL  Coll.  VL  611). 
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rhea  lie  resolved  upon  it  he  anticipated  resistance  so  confidently 
that  with  his  privity  Bernard  assembled  fourscore  men.  with 
akilled  meehaoics,  in  the  Franciscan  convent,  ready  to  hrvixk  open 
the  jails  in  case  of  necessity.  Their  services  were  not  needed. 
Geoffpoi  d'Ablis  yielded,  and  in  August,  1303,  PefjuigTiy  removed 
the  prisoners  of  Albi.  He  did  not  discharge  them,  however,  but 
Bwwly  transferred  them  to  the  royal  prisons,  and  refused  to  carry 
them  to  the  king  as  Bernard  adviswl.  Possibly  their  treatment 
for  a  while  may  have  been  gentler,  but  they  derived  no  perma- 
nent advantage  from  the  movement.  The  grasp  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion Nvufi  unrelaxing.  It  obtained  possession  of  them  again,  and 
ire  shall  see  that  it  held  them  to  the  last.* 

Meanwhile  atlvantage  was  taken  of  the  access  obtained  to 
them  to  procure  from  them  statements  of  the  tortures  which  they 
had  enduroil,  and  lists  were  made  of  the  names  of  those  whom 
ibey  had  been  forced  to  accuse  as  heretics.  These  were  circulated 
IhroQ^out  the  land  and  oxciteil  general  alarm,  the  Franciscans 
lieing  especially  active  in  giving  them  publicity.  On  the  other 
hind,  the  inquisitor  Geoffroi  d'Ablis  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
Ha  cited  Pequigny  to  appear  and  stand  trial  for  im]ieding  the  In- 
(piiffltion,  and  on  his  refusal  excommunicated  him,  September  20 ; 
ttd  as  soon  as  word  could  Ijo  carried  to  Paris  ho  was  published 
•I  excommunicate  by  tlie  Dominicans  there.  This  audacious  act 
hwoght  all  parties  to  a  sense  of  the  nature  of  the  conflict  which 
hads|)rung  up  between  ClmiN:h  and  State.  The  consuls  and  people 
of  Albi  addresseti  to  the  queen  an  earnest  petition  beseecliing  her 
to  prevail  upon  the  king  not  to  abandon  them  by  withdrawing 
tt»  Reformers,  who  had  already  done  so  much  go*xl  and  on  whom 
liepended  their  last  hope.  A  fruitless  effort  also  was  made  to  pre- 
Tmi  the  publication  of  the  eicommimication.  At  Castres,  Oc- 
toljcr  13,  Jean  Uicoles,  stipendiary  priest  of  the  Church  of  St. 
,  publislied  it  from  the  pulpit,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  and 
iromptly  arrested  by  the  deputy  of  the  royal  viguier  of  Albi 
rried  to  the  Franciscan  convent,  where  he  was  threatened 


ItSS  Bib.  Nat.,  fond*  latin,  4370,  fol.  8,  17, 19,  EO,  82,  44,  49,  58,  156,  163, 
l^—Peqaig-oy  is  also  said  to  have  arrested  some  of  tbo  fiiara  conaected  with 
ti^  laqnisition  (L«  FaUIe,  Anoalea  de  Toulouse  I.  34),  but  I  tbink  this  impos- 
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and  maltreated,  and  the  friars  usetl  every  effort  to  persuade  him 
to  withdraw  it.  This  in  itself  was  a  grave  violation  of  clorical 
inununity,  and  it  was  soon  recognized  that  such  proceedings  wen 
woree  than  useless.  Pequigny 's  authority  was  paralyzed  until 
excommunication  should  be  removed,  and  this  could  only  be  dcM 
by  the  man  who  had  uttered  it,  or  by  the  pope  himself.* 

The  prosi)ect  of  relief  was  darkened  by  the  election,  October 
21,  of  Benedict  XL,  himself  a  Doniiniean  and  neceiisarily  pre- 
disposed in  favor  of  the  Inquisition.  Si>ecial  exertions  evidently 
were  required  unless  all  that  had  l>een  gained  was  to  be  lost^aiui, 
at  the  best,  litigation  in  the  Roman  court  was  a  costly  buaini:& 
Pequigny  had  appealed  to  the  pope,  and,  October  20,  he  wrote 
&om  Paris  to  the  cities  of  Languedoc  asking  for  their  aid  in  ths 
persecution  which  ho  had  brought  upon  himself  in  their  cabml 
Bernard  Delicieox  promptly  busied  himself  t4> obtain  the  roqaiwl 
assistance.  By  his  exertions  the  three  cities  of  Carcassonne,  Alhi, 
and  Cordes  entered  into  an  alliance  and  pledged  themselves  to  £a^ 
nish  the  stun  of  three  thousand  livres,  one  half  by  Can^issonne 
and  the  rest  by  the  other  two,  and  to  continue  in  the  sjime  jiru- 
l>ortions  as  long  as  the  affair  should  last.  After  Pecjuigny's  dca^ 
they  renowetl  their  obligation  to  his  oldest  son  Renaud ;  but  astha 
matter  was  much  protracted,  they  grew  tiro<l,  and  Bernard,  v)» 
had  miscd  some  of  the  money  on  his  own  responsibility,  was  left 
with  heavy  obligations,  of  which  he  vainly  sought  restitution  >t 
the  hands  of  the  ungrateful  cities.f 

The  quarrel  was  thus  for  a  time  transferred  to  Rome.  Pfr 
quigny  went  to  Italy  with  envoys  from  the  king  and  from  Csrcafr 
Sonne  and  Albi  to  plead  his  cause,  and  was  opposed  by  Guillamne 
de  Morieres,  the  Inquisitor  of  Toulouse,  sent  thither  to  maoag'! 
the  case  against  him.    Benedict  was  not  slow  in  sho^ving  oo 


'  M88.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  4270,  foU  27,  372.— Arch,  de  ITnq.  de  Ctf«^ 
(Doat,XXXlI.  114).— Bern.  Guidon.  Hist  Conv.  Pntdic,  (Martcne  Ampl.  Col 
VI.  511).-Vai8selte,  IV.  Pr.  128.— Coll.  Doat,  SXXIV.  20. 

Tlic  Domimcan  party  declared  that  the  statements  purporting  to  come  froB 
the  prisoners  were  fraudulent,  and  Bernard  Qui  relutcB  with  rorage  satisfocdoo 
that  a  moulc  named  Haymond  Baudier,  who  was  concemed  in  getting  tban(ip< 
hanged  himself  like  Judas  (L  c.  p.  614). 

t  M3S.  Bib.  Nat,  fonda  latin,  4270,  fol.  63, 158-S5, 272-9.— n&arfiaa,  Bcro.  V^ 
Ucieui  pp.  187, 190. 
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vhich  side  hia  sympathies  lay.  At  Perugia,  while  tlio  popo  was 
conducting  the  solemnities  of  Pentecost,  May  17, 1 3(»4-,  Pequigny 
ventured  to  enter  the  church.  Beneflict  saw  hint,  and,  pointing  to 
luiQ,aud  to  his  marshal,  P.  de  Brayda,  **  Turn  out  that  Patarin  1" 
ID  order  which  the  marshal  zealously  obeyed.  The  significance 
of  the  incident  was  not  small,  and  after  tlie  death  of  both  IJene- 
(iict  and  Pequigny,  Geoffroi  d^Ablis  caused  a  notarial  instrument 
lecounting  it  to  bo  drawTi  up  and  duly  authenticated  as  one  of 
^dfx;uments  of  the  process.    The  chmate  of  Italy  was  very  un- 

Hbhy  for  Transmontanes.  Moriores  died  at  Perugia,  and  Pe- 
tpngny  followed  him  at  Abruzzo,  September  29,  1304,  the  anni- 
Tenary  of  his  excommunication.  Having  remained  for  a  year 
onder  the  ban  for  im|>oding  the  Inquisition,  he  was  legally  a 
Beretic,  and  his  burial  in  consecrated  ground  is  only  to  be  ex- 
dwied  by  the  death  of  Beneclict  a  short  time  before.    Geoffroi 

^■dis  demanded  that  his  bones  bo  exhiune<l  and  bumed,while  Pe- 
qoigny^s  sons  carried  on  the  appeal  for  the  rehabilitation  of  his 
ttiemoty.  The  matter  dragged  on  till  Clement  V.  referred  it  to  a 
ooQimission  of  three  cardinals.  These  gave  a  patient  hearing  to 
both  sides,  who  argued  the  matter  exhaustively,  and  submitted 
iDthe  necessary  documents  and  papers.  At  last,  July  23, 130S, 
tliey  rendered  their  decision  to  the  effect  that  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  had  been  unjust  and  iniquitous,  and  that  its 
EBTocation  should  be  published  in  all  places  where  it  had  been 
aanounced.  Geoffroi  fruitlessly  endeavored  to  appeal  from  this, 
»Mch  was  the  most  complete  justification  possible  of  all  that  had 
been  said  and  done  against  the  Inquisition,  emphasized  by  Clem- 
flW's  cutting  refusal  to  listen  to  his  statements  —  "It  is  false: 
liw  land  never  wished  to  rebel,  but  was  in  evil  case  in  consequence 
o<  tJbe  doings  of  the  Inquisition,"  while  a  cardinal  told  him  that 
for  fifty  years  the  people  had  been  goatlcd  to  resistance  by  the 
OXOCSBBS  of  bis  pretlecessora,  and  that  when  a  corrective  was  ap- 
plied they  only  added  evil  to  eviL* 

Benetlict  XI.  had  given  other  proofs  of  partisanship.     It  is 
ttie  that  in  answer  to  the  oomplaintfi  of  the  oppressed  people  he 


■Areh.  dc  rinq.  de  Caic.  (Doat,  XXXI.  10;  XXXn.  114).  — Bern.  GuidoD. 
Birt.Conv.  Pnedia  (Martene  AmpL  Coll.  VI.  510-11).  — M8S.  Bib,  Nat.,  fond« 
^4270,fol.  88,  100. 123. 
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appointed  a  commission  of  cardinals  to  investigate  the  matter, 
there  b  no  trace  of  their  labors,  which  were  probably  cut  sho! 
by  his  death,  July  7,  1304.  No  commissioners  of  his  selectic 
woidd  have  been  likely  to  report  adversely  to  the  Inquisition,  U 
he  niiinifested  his  prejudgment  by  ordering  the  Minister  of  Aqn 
taine,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  office  and  future  disabihty,  t 
arrest  Frere  Bernard  without  warning  and  send  him  under  sui 
cient  guard  to  the  papal  court,  as  a  fautor  of  heretics  and  presua 
ably  a  heretic.  The  leading  citizens  of  Albi,  including  G.  < 
Fesencbes  the  viguier  and  Gaillard  ^tienne  the  royal  judge,  irl 
had  sought  to  aid  Pequigny,  wore  also  involved  in  the  papal  ooi 
demnation.  The  Minister  of  Aquitaine  intrusted  to  Frere  Je* 
Rigaud  the  execution  of  the  arrest*  which  he  duly  performed,  Juw 
13i'4,  in  the  convent  of  Carcassonne,  adiling  an  oxcommunicatia 
when  Bernard,  encouraged  by  the  active  s;^'Tnpathy  of  the  peopl* 
dehiyed  in  obeying  the  papal  summons.  He  never  went,  and  i 
is  a  curious  illustration  of  Franciscan  tendencies  to  see  that  ih 
minister  absolved  him  from  the  excommunication,  and  that  th 
provincial  chapter  of  his  Ortler  at  Albi  decided  that  he  had  don 
all  that  was  requisite,  though  perhaps  Benedict's  death  in  Jnl 
had  ivlieved  them  from  fears  as  to  the  immediate  conaequenoee  a 
their  contumacy.* 

Meanwhile  FhiHppo  le  Bel  had  at  last-  fulfilled  his  promii 
to  visit  in  person  his  southern  provinces  and  rectify  on  the  spo 
the  wrongs  of  which  his  subjects  had  so  long  complained.  Hi 
was  expecting  a  favorable  termination  to  his  negotiation  wit! 
Benedict  for  the  removal  of  the  excommunications  launched  b; 
Boniface  VIII.  against  himself  and  his  subjects  and  chief  &geaU 
a  result  which  he  obtained  May  13,  1304,  with  exception  of  th 
censure  inflicted  on  Guillaume  de  Nogaret  and  Scinrra  Colomu 
When,  therefore,  he  reached  Toulouse  on  Christmas  Day,  1303.h 
was  not  disposeti  to  excite  unnecessarily  Benedict's  prejudice 
From  Albi  and  Carcassonne  midtitudes  flocked  to  him  with  cri< 
for  redress  and  protection,  and  Pequigny  sjKjke  eloquently  in  thei 
behalf.    The  inquisitors  were  represented  by  Guillem  Pierre,  til 


•  Arch,  de  niOtel-dD-villc  d'Albi  (Doat,  XXXIV.  45).  —  Arch,  dc  Vlnq.  < 
Care.  (Doat,  XXXIV.  14).— MSB.  Bib.  Nat.,  fond*  latin,  4370,  foL  23,  25,  81,  d 
182,  137,  140-1,  152,  153. 
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iminican  prorincial,  while  Bernard  Dt5Iicieux  was  foremost  in 
ihe  debate.  It  was  on  this  ocrastun  that  he  made  his  celebrated 
l»ertion  that  St.  Poter  and  St.  Paul  would  be  convictod  of  heresy 
if  tried  with  inquisitorial  methods,  and  when  the  scandalizetl 
Bisbopof  Auxerre  tartly  reproved  him,  he  stoutly  maintaine<l  the 
troth  of  what  he  had  said.  Friar  Nicholas,  the  king's  Dominican 
confessor,  was  suspected  of  exercising  undue  influence  in  favor  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  Bernard  endeavored  to  discredit  him  by  ac- 
cusing him  of  betraying  to  tlie  Flemings  all  the  secrets  of  the 
loyal  council.  Geoffroi  d'Ablis,  the  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne, 
moreover,  was  ingratiating  himself  with  Philippe  at  the  moment 
by  skilful  negotiations  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  Kome.* 

Philippe  patiently  heard  both  sides,  and  recorded  his  conclu- 
oons  in  an  e<lict  of  January  13,  1304,  which  wius  in  the  nature  of 
ft  compromise.  It  recited  that  the  king  had  come  to  Languedoc 
lor  the  purpose  of  pacifying  the  country  excited  by  the  action  of 
tie  Inquisition,  and  had  had  prolonged  consultation  on  the  subject 
all  who  were  entitle<i  to  express  an  opinion.  The  result  thus 
led  was  that  the  prisoners  of  the  Inquisition  should  be  visited 
\if  royal  deputies  in  company  with  inquisitors ;  the  prisons  were 
to  be  safe,  but  not  punitive.  In  the  case  of  prisoners  not  yet  sen- 
tesood  the  trials  were  to  be  carried  to  conclusion  under  the  con- 
Joined  supervision  of  the  bishops  and  inquisitors,  and  this  co-opera- 
tion was  to  lie  observed  in  the  future,  except  at  Albi,  where  the 
Wihop, being  suspected,  was  to  be  replaced  by  Amaud  Kovelli,the 
Oiitercian  Ablxtt  of  Fontfroide.  The  royal  officials  were  strictly 
wlertd  to  aid  in  every  way  the  inquisitors  and  episcopal  ordinaries 
when  called  upon,  and  to  protect  from  injury  and  violence  the 
Dominicans,  their  churches  and  houses.f 

At  Albi  the  change  had  the  wiahed-for  effect.  No  more  here- 
tics were  found  and  no  further  prosecutions  were  required.  Yet 
tbe  refusal  of  the  king  to  entertain  any  project  of  reform  other 
tittQ  his  previous  one  of  curbing  the  Inquisition  with  an  illusory 


•nrtindjcnn,  RcgijrtrM  de  Bcnoit  XL  No.  1253-00,  127C.— MSS.  Bib.  Nat, 
Jmiil!  Utio,  4270.  foL  21,  73,  74, 138,  162,  278.— MoUnicr,  L'Inq.  dans  lo  uiidi  de 
Dce  pp.  lSd-7.— OcoflVol  d'Ablis  bad  sufficieat  influence  witli  the  king  to 
I  him  to  foand  the  Dominican  convent  of  FoiBsy. 
tVtiacttc,  IV.  Pr.  130-1,-5183.  Bih.  Nat,  fends  latin,  4270,  fol.  139. 
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opiscopal  supemsion  was  a  grievous  disappointment.  Men  nat^ 
orally  argued  that  if  tlie  Dominicans  Iijul  done  right  they  ough' 
not  to  l>e  insulted  by  the  proposed  episcopal  co<»|)eration;  and  if 
they  had  done  iirrong  they  ought  to  be  replaced.  If  any  changa 
was  called  for,  the  projected  one  was  insufficient.  So  many  hopes 
had  been  built  upon  the  royal  presence  in  the  land»  that  the  result 
caiisc<l  iiniversal  dismay,  which  was  not  relieved  by  Philippe's  sub- 
sequent action.  When  he  visited  Carcassonne  he  was  urged  to  see 
the  unfortunate  captives  whose  jiersecution  had  been  the  promi- 
nent cause  of  the  troubles,  but  he  refused,  and  sent  his  brother  Loibs 
to  look  at  them.  Worse  than  all,  the  citizens  had  designed  to  pro- 
pitiate him  and  demonstrate  their  loyalty  by  offering  him  somfi 
elaborate  silver  vessels.  These  were  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  gold- 
smiths of  Montpellier  when  the  royal  jwirty  came  to  CarcaasosaB) 
so  they  were  sent  after  him  to  Beziers,  where  the  presentation  xru 
made,  a  pf»rtion  to  him  and  the  rest  to  the  queen.  She  accepted 
the  offering,  but  he  not  only  rejected  it.  but,  when  he  learned  wliat 
the  queen  had  done,  forced  her  to  return  the  present.  This  thwir 
the  consuls  of  Carcassonne  into  despair.  Ofiferings  of  this  kinil 
from  municipalities  to  the  sovereign  were  so  customary  and  their 
gracious  acceptance  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  refusal  in  thifl 
instance  seeme<l  to  argue  some  most  unfavorable  intentions  on  tbe 
part  of  the  king,  which  was  not  unlikely,  seeing  that  Ehas  Patrice, 
the  leading  citizen  of  Carcassonne,  had  plainly  told  him  when  there 
that  if  he  did  not  render  them  speedy  justice  against  the  Inquisi- 
tion they  would  be  forced  to  seek  another  lord,  and  when  Philippe 
ordered  him  from  his  presence  the  citizens  obeyed  Patrice's  oaft- 
mand  to  remove  the  decorations  from  the  streets.  Imagining  thsfr 
ho  had  been  won  over  by  the  Dominicans  and  that  his  protection 
would  be  ivithdra^vn,  the  prospect  of  being  abandoned  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Inquisition  seemed  so  terrible  that  they  wildly  de- 
clared that  if  they  could  not  find  another  lord  to  protect  tbm 
they  would  bum  the  town  and  with  the  inhabitants  seek  Bomo 
place  of  refuge.  In  consultation  with  Frdre  Bernard  it  was  has- 
tily determined  to  offer  their  allegiance  to  Ferrand,  son  of  tha 
King  of  Majorca. 

The  younger  branch  of  the  Ilouse  of  Aragon,  which  drew  ib 
title  from  the  Bitlcaric  Isles,  lield  the  remnants  of  the  old  Freact 
possessions  of  the  Catalans,  including  Montixsllior  and  Perpi^min 
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It  had  old  cUizns  to  much  of  the  land,  and  its  role  might  well  bo 
buled  by  the  people  as  much  more  welcome  than  the  foivign 
domination  to  which  they  had  been  unwillingly  subjected.  Had 
ttie  whole  region  agreed  to  transfer  its  allegiance,  its  reduction 
might  have  cost  Phihpjw  a  doubtful  struggle,  embarrassed  as  he 
vu  with  the  chronic  tUsaffection  of  the  Flemings.  When,  how- 
ever, the  project  was  broached  to  the  men  of  AIbi,  they  refused 
peremptorily  to  embark  in  it,  and  tiiero  can  bo  no  stronger  proof 
of  the  desperation  of  the  Carcaasais  than  their  resolution  to  per- 
sist in  it  single-handed.  Ferrand  and  his  father  wore  at  Mont> 
pellier  entertaining  the  French  court,  which  they  accom|>anied  to 
Xiines.  He  eiigorJy  listened  to  the  overtures,  and  asko<l  Frere 
Benianl  to  come  to  him  at  Perpignan.  Bernard  went  tliither 
with  a  letter  of  credence  from  the  consuls,  which  he  prudently 
dwtpoyed  on  the  road.  The  King  of  Majorca,  when  he  heard  of 
the  offer,  chastened  his  8on*8  ambition  by  boxing  his  ears  and  pull- 
ing him  around  by  the  hair,  and  he  ingratiated  himself  with  his 
powerful  neighbor  by  communicating  the  plot  to  PhiMppo.* 

Although  there  could  have  been  no  real  danger  from  so  crazy 
^project,  the  relation  of  the  southern  provinces  to  tlie  crown  were 
too  rtrained  for  the  king  not  to  exact  a  vengeance  which  should 
pore  a  warning.  A  court  was  assembled  ut  Carcassonne  which 
Sit  through  the  summer  of  1305  and  made  free  use  of  tortiu^  in 
ita  investigiitions.  Albi,  which  had  taken  no  jmrt  in  the  plot, 
neaped  an  investigation  by  a  bribe  of  one  thousand  livres  to  the 
WDMchftU  Jean  d'Alnet,  but  the  damage  inflicted  on  the  Francis- 
ttm  convent  shows  that  the  Dominicajis  were  keen  to  make  re- 
prisals for  what  they  ha*!  sufferetl.  The  town  of  Limoux  had 
tieeo  concerned  in  the  affair ;  it  was  fined  .and  disfranchised,  and 


'  M8S.  Bib.  Nat,  fonds  latin,  4270,  fol  20,  74-8,  88-9,  08,  108-8,  IM,  200-3, 
238,  SS8,  £65,  S79.~M!Lscaro,  Memorias  do  Bezcs,  ann.  18S6, 1S89. 

For  the  leoarc  of  Montpellicr  by  the  Kings  of  Majorca,  sco  Vaissettc,  IV.  38, 
i%  77-8,  lAl,  33S-6.  It  was  not  until  1340  tluit  Philippe  de  Vnlois  bought  out 
the  rigbta  of  Jajme  II.,  and  in  1353  his  son  Jean  was  obliged  to  extinguisti  the 
dums  BtUl  ntwrted  bj  Pedro  IV.  of  Aragon  (lb.  347,  398,  Pr.  2111). 

Bcniud*t  attention  was  probably  drawn  to  the  Ilouse  of  Majorca  by  its  strong 
adhcdoo  to  the  Franoiacan  Order.  Fcrrand's  older  brother  died  in  1304,  in  the 
Pranciacan  habit,  under  the  name  of  Fray  Jayme.  Another  brother,  Felipe,  be- 
came a  **  Spiritual  Pnmciscaa,"  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 
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forty  of  its  citizens  wero  hanged.  As  for  Caroassonno,  all  of  its 
eight  consuls^  with  Elios  Patrice  at  their  head,  and  seven  other 
citizens  were  hanged  in  their  official  robes,  the  city  was  deprived 
of  self-government  and  subjected  to  the  enormous  fine  of  sixty 
thousand  livres,  a  sentence  from  which  it  vainly  appealed  to  the 
Parlement.  As  Bernard  Gui  observes  with  savage  exultation, 
those  wlio  hail  croaked  like  ravens  against  the  Dominicans  were 
ex|K>sod  to  the  ravens.  Aimeric  Oastel,  who  had  sought  in  this 
way  to  obtain  redress  for  the  wrong  done  to  his  father's  memory 
and  estate,  escaped  by  flight,  but  was  captured  and  long  lay  a 
prisoner,  finally  making  his  peace  with  a  heavy  ransom,  and  a 
harvest  of  lines  was  gathered  into  the  royal  exchequer  from  all 
who  could  be  accused  of  privity.  As  for  Frere  Bernard,  he  re- 
ceived early  intelligence  from  Fr6re  Durand,  the  queen's  confessor, 
of  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  when  he  boldly  headed  a  delegation 
of  citizens  of  AIbi  who  went  to  Paris  to  protest  their  innocenca 
There  Durand  informed  them  that  Albi  was  not  implicate*!,  when 
they  returned,  leaving  Bernard.  At  the  request  of  the  king,  Clem- 
ent V.  had  him  arrested  and  carried  to  Lyons,  whence  he  wm 
taJcen  by  the  papal  court  to  Bordeaux ;  and  when  it  went  to  Poi- 
tiers he  was  coniined  in  the  convent  of  St.  Junian  of  Limoges. 
In  May,  1307,  at  the  instance  of  Clement,  Philippe  issued  letters 
of  amnesty  to  all  concerned,  and  remitted  to  Carcassonne  the  po^ 
tion  of  its  fine  not  yet  paid,  and  in  Lent,  1308,  Bernani  was  al- 
lowed to  come  to  Poitiers.  On  the  king's  arrival  there  he  boldly 
complaine<l  to  hira  of  his  arrest  and  of  the  pum'shraent  which  bad 
involved  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  As  he  still  had  no  license 
to  leave  the  pa^ml  court,  he  accompanied  it  to  Avignon,  and  was  at 
length  discharged  with  the  royal  assent — the  heavy  bril>es  paid  to 
three  cardinals  by  his  friends  of  Albi  having  perhaps  something 
to  do  with  his  immunity.  Tie  returned  to  Toulouse,  and  we  hear 
of  no  further  activity  on  his  ]>art.  His  narrow  escape  probably 
sobered  his  restless  enthusiasm,  and  ns  the  reform  of  the  Inqoi^- 
tion  seemed  to  have  been  taken  resolutely  in  hand  by  Clement  V. 
he  might  well  persuade  himself  that  there  was  no  further  call  for 
self-sacriiice.*  

■  Bf 38.  Bib.  Nat,  fonda  latin,  4270,  fol.  78-«0, 00-1, 196, 247, 253-8, 257-9.— 
Bern.  Oaidon.  Hist  Conv.  Pnodic.  CMartcnc  Ampl.  Coll.  VI.  470-80),— V»ia«tte, 
IV.  139-30.— Vaissette,  fid.  Priyat,  X.  Pr,  401.— Bernard  QuVs  allu^oo  icftn 
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16  death  of  Benedict  XI.,  in  July,  1304,  hiid  given  fresh 
to  the  sufferers  from  the  Inquisition.    There  tvus  an  inter- 

lura  of  nearly  a  year  before  the  election  of  his  succeBsor, 
Gemt^nt  V.,  June  6, 1305,  During  this  period  a  petition  to  the 
College  of  Cardinals  was  presented  by  seventeen  of  the  religious 
bodies  of  the  Albigeois,  including  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  of 
Albi,  those  of  the  church  of  St.  Salvi,  the  convent  of  Gailhic,  etc., 
inploring  in  the  most  pressing  terms  the  Sacred  College  to  inter- 
tune  and  avert  the  fearful  tlangers  threatening  the  community. 
The  land,  they  declare,  is  Cathohc,  the  people  are  faithful,  cher- 
ishing the  religion  of  Kome  in  their  hearts,  and  pnjfessing  it  with 
their  lips.  Yet  so  tierce  are  the  dissensions  between  them  and  the 
iiU|uisitor8,  that  they  are  aroused  to  yrvnih  and  are  eager  to  put 
U)  ibe  sword  those  whom  they  have  learned  to  regard  as  enemies. 
Doubtless  the  inquisitors  had  taken  advantage  of  the  revulsion 
congft|uent  upon  the  fruitless  treason  of  Carcassonne  and  of  the 
illcred  attitude  of  the  king.  Philippe  thenceforth  interfered  no 
fcnther,  save  to  urge  his  re]>resentative3  to  renewed  vigilance  in 
enforcing  the  laws  against  heretics  and  the  disabihties  inflicted 
Vfon  their  descendants.  It  was  not  only  the  treason  of  Carcae- 
•Mine  which  indisposed  him  to  interfere;  from  1307  onward  he 
Ofiedtid  the  indispensable  aid  of  the  Inquisition  to  carry  out  his 
designs  against  the  Templars,  and  he  could  afford  neither  to  an- 
tagoaixe  it  nor  to  hmit  its  powers.* 

The  Sacred  College,  monopoUzed  by  electioneering  intrigues, 

JiH  no  heed  to  the  imploring  prayer  of  the  Albigensian  clergy, 

bttt  when  the  years  turmoil  was  ended  by  the  triumph  of  the 

French  party  in  the  election  of  Clement  Y.  the  hopes  ntiswl  by 

the  death  of  his  predecessor  might  reasonably  seem  destined  to 

tuition.    Bertrand  de  Goth,  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Coi'deaox, 

ivas  a  Gascon  by  birth,  and,  though  an  English  subject,  was  doubt- 

Jees  more  famihar  than  the  ItaUans  with  the  miseries  and  needs 

of  lAnguedoc    Ilis  transfer  of  the  papacy  to  French  soil  was  also 


to  (be  inaulta  offered  to  the  DomiDicanB  during  tbo  troubles  of  Cnrcassonnei 
when  thoee  who  Tentrircd  into  tbo  streets  were  followed  with  cries  of  "Coac, 
Cnci"  '^ndnuxlum  a»rn**— M8.  No.  4270,  fol.  281. 

•  Arth.  de  rhfttel-de-rUte  d'Albi  (Doat,  XXXIV.  42).— Arch,  de  Vtv&chh 
d'Albi  (Boat,  XXXIL  81). 
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of  good  augury.  Hardly  had  the  news  of  his  election  reach* 
Albi,  when  Fr^re  Bernard  was  busy  in  organizing  a  mission 
repi-esent  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  city  the  necessity  of  reUef, 
and  when  he  visited  Toulouse  the  wives  of  the  prisoners,  still  lan- 
guishing in  confinement,  were  taken  thither  to  moke  tlieir  woe» 
emphatically  known.  Hardly  had  ho  been  consecrated  at  Lyons 
when  these  complaints  poured  in  and  were  substantiated  by  two 
Dominicans,  Bertrand  Blanc  and  Francois  Airaeric,  who  were  as 
emphatic  as  the  representatives  of  Albi  in  their  denunciations  of 
inquisitorial  methods  and  abuses.  Geoffroi  d* Ablis  hurrji.'*!  thither 
from  Carcassonne  to  defend,  himself  in  such  haste  that  he  left  no 
one  to  take  his  place,  and  was  obliged  to  send  from  Lyons,  Septao- 
ber  29, 13i>5,  a  commission  to  Jean  de  Faugonx  and  Gerald  de 
Blumac  to  act  in  his  stead.  In  this  paper  his  fiery  fanaticism 
breathes  forth  in  liis  denunciations  of  tlte  hornd  l>casts,  the  cruel 
beasts,  who  arc  ravaging  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  who  are  to 
be  tracked  to  their  dens  and  extirpated  with  unsparing  rigor.* 

His  effoi-ts  to  justify  the  Inquisition  were  unavailing,  more 
especiiUly,  perhaps,  because  the  people  of  Albi  bribed  Cardinal 
Raymond  de  Goth,  the  pope's  nephew,  with  two  thousand  livrw 
Toumois,  the  Cardinal  of  Santa  Croco  with  as  much,  an<l  the  Ca^ 
dinal  Pier  Colonua  with  five  hundred.  March  13, 1306,  Clement 
oomraissione<l  two  canlinals,  Pierre  of  San  Vitale  (afterwards  of 
Palcstrina)  and.  Bercnger  of  SS.  Nereo  and  Achille  (afterwards  of 
Fniscati),  who  were  about  to  pass  through  Languedoc  on  a  mis- 
sion, to  investigate  and  make  sucli  temporary  changes  as  tbey 
should  find  necessary.  The  people  of  Carcaasonne,  Albi,  and 
Cordes  had  offered  to  prove  that  good  Cathohcs  were  forced  to 
confess  heresy  through  the  stress  of  torture  and  the  horrors  of  the 
prisons,  and  further  that  the  records  of  the  Inquisition  were  altered 
and  falsified.  Until  the  investigation  was  completed,  the  inqoifi- 
itors  Avero  not  to  consign  to  strict  prison  or  to  inflict  torture  on 


•  MS8.  Bib.  NftL,  fonds  latin,  4270,  fol.  10-11, 84, 128, 100-7.— Arch,  de  Flnq. 
do  Care.  (Doat,  XXXII.  83). 

GeoffroPfl  stay  at  Lyons  was  prolonged.  November  89,  ve  find  him  ianin; 
commliisions  to  those  appointed  by  his  deputies  (Doat,  AXMl.  85).  Jean  de 
Fnujionx  had  been  connected  with  the  Inquiatiou  for  at  least  twenty  yean  (Doat, 
XXXa  125). 
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dny  line  except  in  conjunction  with  the  diocesan,  and  in  the 
place  of  the  Bishop  of  Albi  the  Abbot  of  Fontfroide  was  subro- 
gited. 

Oa  April  10,  1306,  the  cardinals  held  a  public  session  nt  Car- 
^ssonne  in  presence  of  all  the  notables  of  the  place.  The  consuls 
Carcassonne  and  the  delegates  of  Albi  preferred  their  eom- 
pbinU  and  were  supported  by  the  two  Dominicans,  Blanc  and 
Aimeric,  who  had  appeared  before  the  pope.  On  the  other  hand, 
Geoffroi  d'Ablis  and  the  deputy  of  the  Bishop  of  Albi  defended 
Ibemsclves  and  complained  of  the  popular  riots  and  the  ill-treatment 
to  \fh\c\i  they  had  been  exiH>sed.  After  hearing  both  siiles  the 
cardiuals  adjourned  further  proceedings  until  January  25,  at  Bor- 
deaux, where  Carcassonne,  Albi,  and  Cordes  were  each  to  send  four 
pTocorators  to  conduct  the  matter.  As  this  office  was  a  most  dan- 
gerous one.  the  cardinals  gave  security  to  them  against  the  Inqui- 
sition during  the  pf^rformance  of  their  duty.  This  was  no  idle  pro- 
caution,  and  Aimeric  Castel,  one  of  the  representatives  of  Carcas- 
sonne, found  himself  in  such  danger  that  in  September.  13<.i8,  he 
VIS  obliged  to  procure  from  Clement  a  special  bull  forbidding  tho 
inqaisitors  to  assail  him  until  the  temiination  of  the  affair.  Even 
gVQUor  danger  impended  over  any  witnesses  called  u{K)n  to  prove 
tlie  falsification  of  records,  as  they  were  bound  to  silence  under 
oaths  which  exposed  them  to  the  stake  as  relapsed  heretics  in 
cue  they  revealed  their  evidence,  and  the  caixlinjils  were  asked  to 
Abtotvo  them  from  these  oaths.* 

If  there  were  any  further  formal  proceedings  in  this  matter, 
vbich  thus  assumed  the  shape  of  a  litigation  between  the  people 
lod  the  Inquisition,  they  have  not  reached  us.    Yet  the  cardinals, 
before  continuing  their  journey,  took  some  steps  which  showed  that 
they  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  accusations.    They  visited 
the  prison  of  Carcassonne,  and  caused  the  prisoners,  forty  in  num- 
ber, of  whom  three  were  women,  to  bo  brought  before  them.    Some 
of  these  were  sick,  others  worn  with  age,  and  all  tearfully  com- 
plaining of  the  horrors  of  their  lot,  the  insufficiency  of  food  and 
bedding,  and  the  cruelty  of  their  keepers.    The  cardinals  were 
moTed  to  dismiss  all  the  jailers  and  attendants  except  tho  cliief, 

•  MSa  Bib.  Nat,  foods  latin.  No.  4270,  foL  254.— Arch,  ile  I'liOtel-de-ville 
d'Albl  (Doat,  XXXIV.  45).— Arch,  de  I'lDq.  de  Care.  (Doat,  XXXIII.  48). 
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and  to  put  the  prison  under  the  control  of  the  Bishop  of  Carcas- 
sonne.   It  is  significant  that  the  oath  imposed  on  the  nevr  officiali 
bound  tliem  never  to  speak  to  a  prisoner  except  in  the  presence  o: 
an  associate,  and  not  to  steal  any  of  the  food  destined  for  those 
under  their  charge.    One  of  the  cardinals  visited  the  prison  of  th 
Bishop  of  Albi,  vrhere  he  found  the  jailers  well  spoken  of,  ba( 
was  shocked  witli  tlie  condition  of  the  prisoners.     Many  of  thera 
were  in  chains  and  all  in  narrow,  dark  cells,  where  some  of  them 
had  been  confined  for  five  years  or  more  without  being  yet  oon- 
demned.     He  ordere<l  all  chains  removed,  that  light  should  bo  in- 
troduced in  the  cells,  and  that  new  and  less  inhuman  ones  should 
be  built  within  a  month.    As  regiirds  general  amelioration  in  ii- 
qnisitorial  proceedings,  the  only  regulation  which  they  issued  iras 
a  confirmation  of  Pliilippe^s  expetlient,  requiring  the  co-operation 
of  tlio  diocesan  with  the  inquisitor,  and  this  was  withdrawn  by 
Clement,  August  12,  130S,  in  an  apologetic  bull  declaring  that 
the  canlinalfl  had  exceeded  his  intentions.* 

The  existence  of  the  evils  complained  of  was  thus  admitted, 
but  the  Church  shrank  from  applying  a  remedy,  and,  after  the 
struggle  of  years,  relief  was  as  illusory  as  ever.  Even  with  rog«rf 
to  the  crying  and  inexcusable  abuse  of  the  detention  of  jjrisonera 
in  these  fearful  dungeons  for  long  years  without  con\ictioii  of 
sentence,  Clement  found  himself  powerless  to  effect  reform  in  the 
most  tlagrant  cases.  The  inquisitors  had  in  their  archives  a  bull 
of  Innocent  TV.  authorizing  them  to  defer  indefinitely  paasing 
sentence  when  they  deemed  that  delay  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
faith,  and  of  this  thoy  took  full  advantage.  Of  the  captives  seiieA 
by  the  Bishop  of  Albi  in  1299,  man}'  were  still  unsentonced  when 
the  Cardinal  of  San  Vitale  examined  his  prisons.  This  visit  passed 
away  without  result.  Five  years  aftcrwanls,  in  1310,  Clement 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Albi  and  Geoffroi  d'Ablis  that  the  citizens 


•  Arcli.  de  I'hOtel-de-viUo  d'AIbl  (Doat,  XXXIV.  45).— Arch,  de  I'lnq.  dft 
Care.  (Bout,  XXXIV.  89, 112).— Bern.  Quidoa  Gravam.  (Doat,  XXX.  flWk)— 
RipoUn.  113. 

I  dcBigDe<l  printing  in  ibe  Appendix  the  Gravamina  of  Deroard  Gui  and  tb« 
report  of  the  Cardinals.  H.  Charles  Molinier,  however,  I  underatand,  ia  engage) 
on  an  edition  of  thcs«  documonts,  to  be  accompanied  with  a  complete  apparatni^ 
which  will  render  any  other  publication  supcrfluoaa. 
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AIbi,  whom  he  names*  hati  repeatetlly  appoaletl  to  him,  after 
more  than  eight  years  of  imprisonment,  to  have  their  trials  com- 
plotod  either  to  condemnation  or  absolution.  IIo  therefore  orders 
the  trials  proceeded  with  at  once  and  tlie  results  submitted  for 
confirnmtion  to  the  Cardinals  of  Palestrina  and  Fniscuti,  liis  for- 
mer commissionera.  Bertrand  de  Bordcs,  Bishop  of  Albi,  and  Geof- 
Kd'Ablis  contemptuously  disregarded  this  command,  because 
)  of  the  prisoners  named  in  it  had  dictl  before  its  date,  whence 
argued  that  the  }>apal  letter  had  been  sun-eptitiously  ob- 
tmned.  When  this  contumacy  reached  the  ears  of  Clement,  some 
rear  or  two  later,  he  \STote  to  Geraud,  then  Bishop  of  AAh\,  and 
Geoffmi,  peremptorily  reiterating  his  commands  and  ordering 
tfafcm  to  try  both  living  and  dead.  In  spite  of  this,  Geoffroi 
maintained  his  sullen  contumacy.  We  have  no  mejins  of  know- 
ing the  fate  of  most  of  these  unfortunates,  who  probably  rotted  to 
lieath  in  their  dungeons  without  their  trials  being  concluded  ;  but 
of  some  of  thera  we  have  traces,  as  relate<l  in  a  former  chapter. 
After  Clement  and  his  cardinals  had  passed  away,  and  no  further 
interference  was  to  be  dreadetl,  in  1319  two  surviving  ones, 
Gmllem  Salavert  and  Isam  Colli,  were  brouglit  out  for  further 
examination,  when  the  former  confirmed  his  confession  and  the 
liltw  retniotod  it  as  extorte^l  under  torture.  Six  months  later, 
Soilleni  Calverie  of  Cordes,  who  hail  been  impri8one<l  in  1301, 
^'<^  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm  for  retracting  his  confession 
il'Kjlxibly  before  Clement-s  cardinals),  and  Guilleni  Salavert  was 
jQowed  to  escape  with  wearing  crosses,  in  consideration  of  his 
nineteen  years'  imprisonment  without  conviction.  Even  as  late  as 
132S  attested  copieii  made  by  order  of  the  royal  judge  of  Carcas- 
•ooncj  of  inventories  of  personal  projierty  of  Raymond  Calverie 
4nd  Jean  Baudier,  two  of  the  prisoners  of  129J)-1300,  show  that 
liieir  cases  were  still  the  subject  of  litigation.  Even  more  remark- 
able as  a  manifestation  of  c<mtumacy  is  the  case  of  Guillem  Gar- 
nc,  held  in  prison  for  complicity  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  the 

Ks  at  Carcassonne  in  12>*4.  lioyal  letters  of  1312  recite  that 
srits  and  piety  had  caused  Clement  V.  to  grant  him  full  par- 
rhereforo  the  Icing  restores  to  him  and  his  descendants  his 
onfiscated  castle  of  Monteirnt.  Yet  the  Inquisition  did  not  re- 
ix.  its  grip,  but  waited  until  1321,  when  he  was  brought  forth 
rom  prison,  and  in  consideration  of  hia  contrition  Bernard  Gui 
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mercifully  sentenced  tho  old  man  to  perpetnal  banishment  fron 
France  within  thirty  days.* 

Another  endeavor  was  made  by  Clement  to  repress  the  abnsei 
of  tlie  Inquisition  by  transferring  from  its  jurisdiction  to  that  of 
the  bishops  the  Jews  of  the  provinces  of  Toulouse  and  Karhonne 
on  account  of  the  undue  molestation  to  which  they  were  continQ- 
ally  subjected.  This  transfer  even  included  cases  then  pendiig, 
but  after  Clement's  death  a  bull  was  ])roduoed  in  whicl» 
nullod  the  previous  one  and  restored  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
sition.f 

The  outcome  of  all  this  struggle  and  investigation  is  to  be 
found  in  tho  measures  of  reform  adopted  in  1312  by  the  Council 
of  Vienne  at  Clement's  instance.  The  five  books  of  canon  law 
known  as  the  "  Clementines,"  which  were  enacted  by  the  cooncfl, 
were  retained  for  revision  by  Clement,  who  was  on  the  point  of 
publishing  them  when  he  died,  April  20, 1314.  They  were  held 
in  6usj»ense  during  the  long  interregnum  which  followed,  and  were 
not  authoritatively  given  to  the  world  until  October  25,  131T, 
by  John  XXII.  The  canons  relating  to  the  Inquisition  have  boea 
alluded  to  above,  and  it  wiU  be  remembered  that  they  only  rft- 
strioted  tlio  power  of  the  inquisitor  by  requiring  opi8coi>al  conciu^ 
rence  in  the  use  of  torture,  or  of  harsh  confinement  equivalent  to 
torture,  and  in  the  custody  of  prisons.  There  was  a  hruiumfd' 
men  of  excommunication  denoxmced  against  those  who  should 
abuse  their  power  for  puq^oses  of  hate,  affection,  or  extortion,  and 
the  importance  of  the  whole  lies  far  less  in  the  remedies  it  projK»€9 
than  in  its  emphatic  testimony  of  the  existence  of  cruelty  U)d 

*  Arcb.  do  Tlnq.  de  Care  (Doat,  XXXI.  74;  XXXIV.  80}.— MSS.  Bib.  yit. 

fon<l«  latin,  Nn.  1 1847.— Lib.  Scnti^ntt  Inij.  Tolos.  jip.  228,  200-7, 282-5.-CalL 
Dont.  SXXU.  300,  316.— Vaiasette,  £a.  Privat,  X.  Pr.  526. 

t  Archives  de  I'lDq.  de  Carcassonuc  (Doat,  XXXVII.  255). 

The  Inquisition  seems  to  b&vc  by  some  tncaiis  acquired  jarisdiction  ovcrtbd 
Jews  of  Languedoc.  In  1279  there  ia  a  eborter  granted  by  Bernard,  Abbot  of 
8.  Antonin  of  Painiers,  to  the  Jews  of  Pomiers,  approving  of  certain  .itntntt* 
agreed  upon  among  themselves  concerning  their  internal  affairs,  thus  shuvinl 
theni  subjected  to  tho  abbatial  jurisdiction.  Yet  in  1397  wo  hove  a  lclt«rfroa 
the  hiquifiitor,  Ttkn  Amaud  Jean,  ordering  the  Jews  of  Pamiera  to  live  acconJ- 
ing  lo  the  customs  of  the  Jews  of  Narbonne,  and  promising  not  to  introdotA 
"  aliquaa  ffrara  et  inaalUat  n&ritatis.'"'  During  the  inten'a!  they  bad  thus  pasial 
into  the  bands  of  the  Inq^uisition.— ColL  Doat,  XXXVII.  IGfi,  160. 
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cormption.  in  every  detail  of  inquisitorial  practice.  Bernard  Qui 
Tunly  raisetl  his  voice  in  an  earnest  and  elnhorato  ]irotest  against 
IIh*  publication  of  tins  new  rules,  aoU  after  their  proniulgutiou  he 
fid  not  hesitate  openly  to  tell  his  bretliren  thiit  they  required  to 
bemodifietl  or  rather  wholly  suspended  by  the  Holy  See,  hut  his 
eqKetuhitions  were  totally  uncalled  for.  The  closest  examination 
of  inqoisitonol  methods  before  and  after  the  publication  of  the 

oentines  fails  to  reveal  any  inlluence  exercised  b}'  them  for 
or  for  eviL  Iso  trace  of  any  practical  effort  for  their  en- 
lorcement  is  to  bo  found,  and  inquisitors  went  on,  as  was  their 
woBtf  in  the  arbitrary  fashion  for  which  their  offioe  gave  them 
neb  onlimitcd  opiwntunity.* 

One  case  may  indeed  be  cited  to  show  a  special  relaxation  of 
the  procedure  against  heretics.  Philippe's  hatred  of  Boniface 
VIII.  was  und  ving,  and  could  not  be  quenched  even  by  the  miser- 
ible  end  of  his  enemy.  Vet  the  one  thing  which  he  failed  to 
vring  from  his  tool  in  the  papal  chair  was  the  condemnation  of 
the  memory  of  Boniface  as  a  heretic.  After  repeated  efforts  he 
oomjielled  ('lement  to  take  testimony  on  the  subject,  and  a  clond 
fit  witnesses  were  produced  who  swore  with  minute  detail  to  the 
nabelief  of  the  late  pojx;  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  all 
tbe  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement,  and  to  his 
WOreliip  of  demons,  to  his  cynical  and  unnatural  lasciviousness, 
ttd  to  the  conunon  fame  which  existed  in  the  community  as  to 
^evil  beliefs  and  habits.  The  witnesses  were  reputable  church- 
Ben  (or  the  most  part,  and  tlieir  evidence  was  precise.  A  tithe 
of  looh  testimony  would  have  suilioed  to  bum  the  bones  and  dis- 
inherit tin?  heirs  of  a  score  of  ordinary  culprits,  but  for  once  the 
Roogniaod  rules  of  procedure  were  sot  aside.    Phihppe  was  forced 


"Hartin  FuIdpiw.Chroii.ann.  1313.— C.I, 3, 3, Clement,  v.  iii.— Bern. Guidon. 

^rsm.  (DoaU  XXX.). — Bern.  Guidon.  Pmctica,  P.  rv.  c.  1. 

It  is  dufl  to  Clement  to  say  that  doubtless  be  devised  a  much  more  tborougli 

,  and  the  mcagreness  of  the  outcome  is  probably  nttributal)lc  to  the  final 

iiion  under  John  XXU.     Angelo  da  Clarino,  writing  from  Avignon  in  1318, 

It  the  new  canona,  which  were  then  supposed  to  bo  ready  for  issue,  says: 

'  ;  iii.'flrrt  ett'am  htrre.tit£  praviUitu  Tettrintruntttr  et  evpponuntur  epvienpU" — 

\  nngld  argue  something  much  more  decisive  than  the  rcgulntions  tta  tliey 

liy  appeared. — Franx  Ehrie,  Archiv.  fUr  Litteratur-  u.  Kirchcngcschjchte, 
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to  desist  from  the  pursuit,  though  Clement  in  his  final  bull 
April  27,  1311,  declared  that  the  king  and  his  witnesses  had  beoi 
actuated  solely  by  zeal  for  the  Church,  and  the  affair  fell  throagli 
The  pretensions  put  forth  by  Boniface  in  bis  offensive  decreUli 
were  formally  withdrawn,  and  GuiUaume  de  Nogaret  obtains 
his  long-withheld  al)solution.* 

Clement  died  at  Carj>entra9  April  20, 1314,  carrying  with  him 
the  shame  and  guilt  of  the  ruin  of  the  Templars,  and  was  foUoired 
in  about  seven  months  (Xovomber  29)  by  his  tempter  and  ac- 
complice, PhJlipjX!  le  Bel.  The  cardinals  on  whom  devolvwl  the 
choice  of  a  successor  to  St.  Peter  were  torn  with  dissensions.  The 
Italians  demanded  that  the  election  should  be  held  in  the  Etenul 
City.  The  French,  or  Gascons,  as  they  were  called,  insisted  OD 
the  observance  of  the  rule  that  the  selection  should  be  made  oB 
the  spot  where  the  last  pontiff  had  expire<l,  knowing  that  in  Italy 
they  would  1)e  exposeil  to  the  same  insults  and  annoyances  il 
were  inflicted  in  France  on  their  Italian  brethren.  Shut  up  in  the 
episcopal  palace  of  Carpeotraa,  the  conclave  awaited  in  vai 
inspiratitjn  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  though  tlutsc  ouisidu  in 
gentle  expedient  of  cutting  off  the  food  of  the  members  and 
laging  their  houses.  The  situation  grew  so  insup|>ortuble  t 
a  last  desiierato  resort,  on  July  23,  I31i,  the  Gascon  faction, 
the  lead  of  Clement's  nephews,  set  lire  to  the  palace  and 
ened  tlie  Italians  with  death,  so  that  the  latter  were  glad  to 
with  their  lives  by  breaking  a  jwssage  through  the  rear 
Two  years  passed  away  without  the  election  of  a  visible  h 
the  Church,  and  the  faithful  might  well  fear  that  tliey  had 
the  last  of  the  popes.  The  French  court,  however,  had 
itself  so  well  abetted  by  a  French  j)o]>e  that  its  policy  rd^ui 
chair  of  St.  Peter  to  be  fiUed,  and  in  1216  Louis  Hutin  sent 
brother,  Philip|ie  le  Long,  then  Count  of  Poitiers,  to  Lyons 
orders  to  get  the  eardinais  together.  To  accomplish  this  PI 
waa  obliged  to  swear  that  he  would  neither  do  them  violenoe 
imprison  them,  and  they,  having  thus  secured  their  iudepcnd 
were  no  more  dis|K>8ed  to  accord  than  before.  For  six  mi 
the  business  thus  lagged  without  prosi)ect  of  result,  when  PI 
received  the  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  bi-other.and  thai 


'  Da  Pay,  Ilistoiro  du  Differeod,  Prenves,  pp.  &22~003. 
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widowed  queen  cliiimetl  to  be  pregnant.    The  prospect  of  a  vacant 
ihione,  or  at  least  of  a  regency,  awaiting  Lim  in  Paris  rendered 
farther  dallying  in  Lyons  insupportable,  nor  could  he  well  depart 
without  bringing  his  emmd  to  a  Kuccessful  issue.     Hastily  coun- 
telling  with  his  lawyers,  it  wa^  discovered  that  his  oath  was  un- 
iBW'fui  and  therefore  not  to  be  observed.    Consequently  he  inviteti 
ite  reverend  fathers  to  a  collfX|uy  in  the  Dominican  convent,  and 
when  they  were  thus  safely  hived  ho  sternly  told  them  that  they 
||  should  not  depart  till  they  had  chosen  a  poj>e.    Ifis  guards  bl<x'ke<l 
erciy  entrance,  and  ho  hastenwi  off  to  Paris,  li.'aving  them  to  de- 
liberate in  captivity.    Thus  entrapped  they  imule  a  merit  of  neoea- 
si(y,  though  forty  days  were  still  requireti  before  they  proclaimed 
Jacijues  d'Ozo,  Cardinal  of  Porto,  as  the  Vicar  of  Chi'ist — the 
ItAliims  having  been  won  over  by  his  oath  that  he  would  never 
mount  n  horse  or  nmlo  except  to  go  to  Rome.     This  oath  he  kept 
during  his  whole  pontiticate  of  eighteen  years,  for  he  slipped  down 
the  Rhone  to  Avignon  by  boat,  ascended  on  foot  to  the  palace, 
and  never  left  it  except  to  visit  the  cathe<Iral  which  atljoined  it. 
Buch  a  process  of  selection  was  not  hkoly  to  result  in  the  evolu- 
tioD  of  a  saint,  and  John  XXIL  was  its  natural  exponent.     His 
distingnished  learning  and  vigorous  abihties  had  elevated  him 
from  the  humblest  ftri^'in,  while  his  boundless  ambition  and  im- 
perious temper  provoked  endless  quarrels  from  which  his  daring 
E never  shrank.* 
ilh  his  election  the  troubles  of  the  Inquisition  of  T-anguedoc 
over.    Though  ho  pubhshed  the  Clementines,  he  soon  let  it 
n  that  the  inquisitors  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  and  they 
ftttde  haste  to  pay  oiT  the  accumulated  scores  of  vengeitnce.     The 
lisi  victim  was  Bemaiil  Delicieux.     During  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  and  the  interregnum  he  hiui  lived  in  peace,  and  might 
veil  imagine  that  his  enthusiasm  for  the  people  of  Languedoc  liad 
lecti  forgriiten.     His  earnest  natai'o  hud  led  him  to  join  the  sec- 
of  his  order  known  ju>  the  Spirituals,  and  he  had  been  promi- 

,  Canon,  a  Victor.  Chron.  ann.  1814-lfl.— Rymer,  Foedeni,  IH.  494-5. 
3«8  Ctirnniques,  nnn.  1814-10.— Bern.  Guidon.  Yit.  Joaun.  PP.  XXIL— 
ei  Lncens.  Append. 

I  XXIL  has  always  passed  as  the  son  of  a  cobbler  of  Csbora.    Recent  re> 
ehcs,  huwcvcr,  render  it  probable  that  he  belonged  to  a  welKto-do  burgher 
r— A.  Molinier  (Vaiasette,  t<l  Prival,  X.  363). 
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ncnt  in  the  movements  by  which,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  Holy 
See,  they  had  gained  possession  of  the  convents  of  B<l*ziers  and 
Narlx>nne.  One  of  the  first  cares  of  John  XXJL  was  to  heal  tliis 
schism  in  the  Order,  and  he  promptly  summoned  before  him  the 
friars  of  Beziers  and  ?5'arbonne.  BemarcJ  hiui  not  hesitjite*!  in 
signing  an  api>eal  to  the  po|>e,  and  he  now  boldly  came  l)efore 
him  at  tlie  head  of  his  brethren.  When  he  undertook  to  arguo 
their  cause  he  was  accused  of  hanng  impeded  the  Inquisition  and 
was  promptly  arrested.  Besides  the  charge  of  impeding  the  in- 
quisition, others  of  encomptifising  by  magic  arts  the  death  of  Bene- 
dict XI.,  and  of  treason  in  the  affair  of  Carcassonne,  were  brought 
against  Uim,  A  ])apal  commission  was  formed  to  investigate  these 
niatterB,  and  for  more  than  two  years  he  was  held  in  close  prison 
while  the  examination  went  slowly  on.  At  length  it  wbjs  remly 
for  trial,  and  Soptejiiber  3,  1319,  a  court  was  convened  at  Oast^- 
naudari  consisting  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  and  the  Bishops 
of  Famiers  and  St.  Papoul,  when  the  archbishop  excused  himself 
and  left  the  matter  in  the  hamls  of  his  associates,  who  transferred 
the  court  to  Carcassonne,  September  12.  The  importance  attached 
to  the  trial  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  it  the  Inquisition  was  re]>- 
resented  by  the  inquisitor  Jean  de  Beatme,  and  the  king  by  his 
Seneschal  of  Carcassonne  and  Toulouse  and  his  "  Keformere," 
Eaoul,  Bisliop  of  Lnon,  and  Jean,  Count  of  Porez.* 

The  official  report  of  the  trial  has  been  preser\'ed  in  all  its  im- 
mense prolixity,  and  there  are  few  dociunents  of  tliat  ago  more  in- 
structive as  to  what  was  then  regarded  as  justice.  Some  of  Ber- 
narcrs  old  accompUces,  such  as  Amaud  Garsia,  Guillem  Fransa. 
Pien-e  Probi,  and  others,  who  had  already  been  seized  by  the  In- 
quisition, were  brought  forward  to  be  tried  with  him  and  were 
used  as  witnesses  to  save  their  o^vn  lives  by  swearing  his  away. 
The  old  man,  worn  with  two  years  of  imprisonment  and  constant 
examination,  was  subjected  for  two  months  to  the  sharpest  cross- 
questioning  on  occurrences  dating  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years 
previous,  the  subjects  of  the  multiform  charges  being  ingeniously 
iutenoingled  in  the  most  confusing  manner.    Under  pretext  of 


•  Joann.  Can.  8. Victor. Chron.  rod.  iSlt,  18KV-19.— Hlstoria  Tribnlationam 
(Archiv.  fdr  Littcmtur-  ii.  KircheDgescliichte,  1886,  pp.  145-8).— Wadding,  uw. 
1318,  No.  2&-7.— 3tSti.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  Utin,  No.  4370,  fol.  t,  a». 
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seeking  the  salvation  of  his  soul  he  was  solemnly  and  repeatedly 
admooisbed  that  ho  was  legally  a  heretic  for  remaining  for  more 
than  a  year  under  the  i^pno  facto  exconnnunication  incurred  by  im- 
peding the  Inquisition,  and  that  nothing  could  save  him  from  the 
lUke  bat  absolute  submission  and  full  confc'ssion.  Twice  he  was 
tortored,  the  tirst  time,  October  3,  on  the  charge  of  treason,  and 
Ihftieoond,  November  20,  on  that  of  necromancy ;  and  though  the 
torture  was  ordered  to  be  "modenite,"  the  notaries  who  assisted 
at  il  are  cai'eful  to  re|K>rt  that  the  shrieks  of  the  victim  attested 
its  sufficiency.  In  neither  case  was  anything  extracted  from  him. 
but  the  efficacy  of  the  combined  pressure  thus  brought  to  bear  on 
a  man  weakened  by  age  and  suffering  is  shown  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  brought  day  by  day  to  contnulict  and  criminate 
himself,  untd  at  last  he  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  court, 
and  humbly  begged  for  absolution.* 

In  the  sentence,  rendered  December  8,  he  was  acquitted  of  at- 
tempting the  life  of  Benedict  XI.,  while  on  the  other  clmrges  his 
goill  was  a^pravated  by  no  less  than  seventy  perjuries  committetl 
under  examination.    After  abjuration,  he  was  duly  absolved  and 
condemned  to  degradation  from  holy  orders  and  imprisonment  for 
life,  in  chiuns  and  on  bread  and  water,  in  the  inquisitoriiil  prison 
of  Carcassonne.     Considering  the  amnesty  prt>claimed  in  1307  by 
Philippe  le  Bel,  and  the  discharge  of  Frere  Bernard  in  130S,  it 
«eins  strange  that  now  the  representatives  of  Philippe  le  Long  at 
ODce  protested  against  the  sentence  as  too  railcU  and  appealed  to 
thepo[»e.    The  judges  lliemsolves  did  not  think  so,  for  in  deliver- 
ifig  the  prisoner  to  Jean  de  Beaune  they  humanely  ordered  that 
•a  view  of  his  age  and  debihty,  and  especially  the  weakness  of  his 
iaade  (doubtless  crippled  in  the  torture-chamber),  the  penance  of 
chains  and  brea<l  and  water  should  be  omitted.    Jean  do  Beaune 
may  be  pardoned  if  he  felt  a  fierce  exultation  when  the  ancient 
enemy  of  his  office  was  thus  placed  in  his  Imnds  to  expiate  the  of- 
ftuce  wluch  liad  so  harassed  his  predecessors;  and  tliat  cxulta- 
Uoa  was  perhaps  increased  when^  February  26, 1320,  the  relentless 

•  MSa.  Bib  Nat^  fonds  Litin.  No.  4370.  f«l.  5,  81, 103-4,  Uft-7, 160. 

Anuiiil  Oursia  and  Pierre  Probi  were  kept  in  prison  until  1325,  when  they 
w«rc  released  oa  payment  of  two  ihousascl  gold  florins,  and  such  poDancc  ns 
Jeaa  Duprut,  the  inqaidtor,  might  impose  on  them.  Their  Bcqacstrated  property 
was  ordered  to  bo  restored.— Vaisscttc,  tA.  Privat,  X  Pr.  045. 
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pope,  possibly  to  gratify  the  kinf^,  countermanded  the  pitying 
der  of  the  bisliops,  and  required  the  sentence  to  bo  executed  in 
its  terrible  rigor.  Under  these  hardships  the  frail  body  which  haid 
been  animated  by  at*  dauntless  a  Bpirit  soon  gave  way,  and  in  m 
few  months  merciful  death  released  tiie  only  man  who  had  dare< 
to  carry  on  a  systematic  warfare  with  the  Inquisition.* 

The  progress  of  reaction  had  been  rapid.  In  1315  Louis  Hatu 
had  issued  an  edict  in  which  wore  embodied  most  of  the  provisioM 
of  the  laws  of  Frederic  II.  This  piece  of  legislation,  perfeciic 
superfluous  in  view  of  the  eighty  years'  cai-eer  of  the  Inquisitioa 
in  his  dominions,  is  only  of  interest  as  showing  the  influence  al- 
reatly  obt^iined  by  the  Dominicans  during  the  papal  interregnum. 
With  the  election  of  John  XXII.,  notwithstanding  his  publication 
of  the  Clementines,  all  fear  of  interference  disappeared,  and  the 
populations  were  suiTcndered  again  to  the  unchecked  authority  of 
the  inquisitors.  There  was  a  significant  notice  to  this  effect  in  the 
withdrawal  by  the  new  pope,  March  30, 1318,  of  the  security  gircD 
by  Clement's  cardinals  to  Aimeric  Castel  and  the  other  citizens  of 
Carcassonne,  Albi,  and  Cordes,  who  were  deputed  to  c^ury  on  tbe 
case  of  those  cities  against  the  inquisitors,  and  the  latter  wero  di- 
rected to  prosecute  them  diligently.  The  Inquisition  recognixed 
that  its  hour  of  triumph  had  come,  and  took  in  hand  the  survi'roR 
of  those  who  ha<l  been  conspicuous  in  the  disturbances  of  fifteen 
years  before.  The  unconvictotl  prisoners  of  1299  and  1300,wbom 
it  had  held  in  defiance  of  the  reiterated  orders  of  Clement— at 
least  those  who  had  not  rotted  to  death  in  its  dungeons— were 
brouglit  forth  and  <Usposed  of.  A  still  more  emphatic  assertion  of 
its  renewed  mastery  was  the  subjection  and  "  roconcihation'*  of 
the  rebellious  towns.  Of  what  took  place  at  Carcassonne  wc  hUTC 
no  record,  but  it  pi-obably  was  the  same  as  the  ceremonies  per 
formed  at  Albi.  There,  March  11,  1319,  the  consuls  and  coundl- 
lors  and  a  great  crowd  of  citizens  were  assembled  in  the  cathedral 
cemetery,  before  Bishop  Bernard  and  the  inquisitor  Jean  de  Beaune. 
There,  with  uplifted  hands,  they  all  professeil  repentance  in  the 
most  humiliating  terms,  and  swore  to  accept  whatever  penance 


•  Lib.  Scntcntl.  Inq.  ToIomd.  pp.  208-78.— M3S.  Bib.  NaL,  fonds  latin.  Uo 
4270.  fol.  180-92.— Jo.  a  8.  Yictoru  Mcmor.  Historialc  ann.  1819  (Bouquet,  XSL 
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might  be  imposed  upon  them,  and  thereafter  to  obey  implicitly  the 
bishop  and  inquisitor.  Then  those  present,  together  with  the  dead 
who  had  shown  signs  of  penitence,  were  relieved  from  excommu- 
rication,  the  rest  of  the  population  being  required  to  apply  for  ab- 
»lution  within  a  month.  The  announcement  of  the  iienances  fol- 
iovetl.  The  town  wan  to  make  good  all  expenses  and  Uyssea  ao- 
cnring  to  the  episcopate  and  Inquisition  by  reason  of  the  troubles ; 
it  was  to  build  and  complete  within  two  years  a  chapel  to  the 
oidiedral,  and  a  jjortal  to  the  Dominican  church ;  to  give  fifty 
to  the  Ciinnelites  to  bo  expended  on  their  church,  and,  finally, 
construct  niai-ble  tombs  for  >'ichohis  d'Abbeville,  and  Foulques 
de  Siiini-Georges  at  Lyons  and  Carcassonne,  where  those  inquisitors 
liAd  died  in  poverty  and  exile  by  reason  of  the  rebellion  of  the  in- 
kbitants.  Ten  pilgrimages,  moreover,  were  designated  for  the 
wrvirora  of  those  who  in  1301  had  bound  themselves  to  [)rosecute 
Bishop  Bertrand  and  Nicholasd*Abbevillo  in  the  royal  court,  as 
wqU  8S  for  those  who  had  served  as  consuls  and  oouncillora  from 
ISOSto  IStH.  Jean  de  Beaune  seems  to  have  considered  it  a  special 
grwe  when,  in  December,  1320,  ho  postponed  the  perfonuance  of 
tbmr  pilgrimages  during  the  year  from  Easter,  1321,  to  1322.  The 
town  of  Cordes,  June  29,  1321,  was  "reconciled"  with  a  similar 
kmihating  ceremony  and  pledges  of  futm*e  o)>edienco.  Thus  the 
Inqoisition  celebrated  its  triumph  in  the  long  struggle.  It  had 
▼on  the  victoiy,  and  its  opponents  could  only  save  themselves  by 
BDcoDditional  surrender.* 

Whether  the  citizens  of  Albi  wliose  arrest  in  1299  gave  rise  to 
»many  troubles  were  really  heretics  or  not  cannot  now  be  detor- 
ffliDed.  Their  oonfessiona  were  precise  and  detailed,  but,  as  their 
<lefcnders  alleged,  the  Inquisition  bad  ample  means  of  extorting 
nhai  it  pleasetl  from  its  victims,  and  the  lung  delay  in  convicting 
tlieiii  wouhl  seem  to  argue  that  the  tribumU  Imd  goixl  roiison  for 
M  wishing  its  sentences  to  see  the  hght  while  there  was  chance 
of  their  being  subjected  to  scrutiny  under  Clement  V.  The  in- 
luisitors  urged  in  justification  a  single  case,  that  of  Lambert  de 


•  liambert,  Auc.  Loix  Franv.  HI.  123.— Arch,  de  I'Inq.  de  Care.  (Doat,  XXXII 

B),-MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  No,  11847.— Lib.  Sententt.  Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  228. 

»tt-S.266-7.277-ei.— Arch.dc  rhattl-de-villc  d'Albi  (Doat,  XXXIV.  109. 185). 
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Foyssenx,  who  complained  to  Clement's  caitlinals  thai  he  htk- 
unjustly  accused,  but  who  subsequently  asserte<.l  his  heresy  t\e: 
ly,  refused  to  recant,  and  was  burned  in  1309.    This  is  the  only  in^ 
stance  of  the  kind,  for  the  wretche<l  survivora  who  were  lod  to 
jure  and  recant  in  131i>  were  broken  by  prison  and  torture, 
their  evidence  is  wortliless.* 

Yet  Bernard  Gui  wsis  undoubtedly  correct  when  he  asserted 
that  the  troubU^  and  limitations  imposed  on  the  Inquisition  under 
Philippe  le  Bel  led  to  the  recrudescence  of  a  heresy  which  had 
been  nearly  extinguished.    In  the  debate  before  the  king  at  Toit 
louse,  in  1304,  Guillem  Pierre,  the  Dominican  provincial,  asserted 
that  there  were  then  in  Languwloc  nr)  heretics  except  some  forty 
or  fifty  in  Albi,  Carcassonne,  and  Cordes,  and  for  a  few  leagues 
around  them.    This  was  doubtless  an  exaggeration,  but  with  im- 
proved prospects  of  immunity  perfect-ed  missionaries  were  invited 
from  Lombardy  and  Sicily,  and  the  number  of  believers  rapidly 
increasetl.     Bernard  Gui  boasts  that  from  1301  to  1315  there  weie 
more  than  a  tliousand  detectwl  by  the  Inquisition,  who  confessed 
and  were  publicly  punished.f 

The  registers  of  Geoflfroi  d*Ablis  at  Carcassonne  in  13084 
show  great  activity  rewarded  by  abundant  results,  and  one  of  the 
witnesses  in  the  trial  of  Bernanl  Delicieux  tells  us  that,  when  the 
Inquisition  was  able  to  resume  its  labors  there,  many  heretics  and 
believers  were  promptl}-^  discovered.if  About  the  same  period 
commence  the  sentences  of  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse  published 
by  Limhoroh.  In  130(5  Bernard  Gui  liad  been  appointed  inquisitor 
at  Toulouse.  His  numerous  works  attest  his  wide  range  of  leiiB- 
ing  and  incessant  mental  activity,  while  his  practical  skill  inaffus 
was  animated  with  a  profound  conviction  of  the  wickednen  rf 
heresy  and  of  the  duty  of  his  Order  to  enforce,  at  every  cost,  sub- 
mission to  Rome.  Two  missions  as  papal  legate,  one  to  If.'-  *"' 
the  other  to  France,  and  two  bishoprics,  those  of  Tuy  ami  i  J 

attest  the  value  set  on  his  services  by  John  XXII.    AVith  hia  ip- 
pointmcnt  at  Toulouse  he  promptly  commenced  the  long  campwgl 

•  Bern.  Guidon.  Gravam.  (Doat,  XXX.  fl7) 

t  Ibid,  (Doat,  XXX.  96,  98).— MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonda  laUn,  No.  4270,  foL  !»• 
(1,  213. 

X  MoHnier,  L'Inq.  dans  le  midi  de  in  FraDce,  p.  lltv— MSS.  Bib.  Nat,  fond* 
(aliu,  No.  4270,  fol.  S85. 
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rlrich  resalted  in  tho  virtual  extirpation  of  Catharisra  in  Lan-  , 
;nedoc.  Yet,  though  stem  and  unsparing  when  the  occasion,' 
leeroed  to  demand  it,  his  record  bears  no  trace  of  useless  cruelty! 
)r  ahosive  extortion.*  -^ 

Catbarism  by  this  time  had  been  forced  back  to  tho  humbler 
class  among  whom  it  had  found  its  first  disciples.  The  nobles  and 
gentlemen  who  had  so  long  upheld  it  htul  perished  or  bee-n  im- 
poreriahed  by  the  remorseless  confiscations  of  tlinie  quarters  of  a 
century.  The  rich  burghers  of  the  cities — merchants  and  profes- 
«onal  men — hatl  learned  the  temptations  held  out  by  their  wealth 

Kthe  impossibility  of  avoiding  detection.     The  fascinations  of 
tyrdom  have  their  limits,  and  the  martyrs  among  thera  hail 
been  gradually  but  surely  weeded  out.    Yet  the  old  beliefs  were 
stili  rooted  among  tho  simple  folk  of  country  hamlets  and  espixiial- 
ly  in  tho  wild  valleys  among  the  foothills  of  the  eastern  Pvrcnees. 
The  active  intercourse  with  Lombardy,  and  even  with  Sicily,  was 
itiU  kept  up,  and  there  were  not  wanting  earnest  ministers  who 
braved  every  danger  to  administer  to  believers  the  consolations  of 
thfir  religion  and  to  spread  tho  faith  in  the  fastnesses  wliich  were 
til  kst  refogo.    Chief  among  these  was  Pierre  Autier,  fonnerly  a 
aotary  of  Ax  (Paniiens).    His  early  life  had  not  been  pure,  for  wo 
iiearof  his  dnula^  or  mistress,  and  his  natural  children,  but  with 
idfancing  yeare  ho  embraced  all  tho  asceticism  of  the  sect,  to 
vhich  he  devoted  his  life.    Driven  to  Lombardy  in  1205,  he  ro- 
tnrned  in  1298  to  remain  on  his  native  soil  to  the  end,  ami  to  en- 
dure a  war  to  the  knife  from  the  Inquisition.     His  prop«5rty  was 
tiOBfiacated  and  his  family  dispersed  and  ruined.    The  region  to 
which  he  belonged  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  rugged,  with 
feir  roads  and  many  caves  and  hiding-places,  whence  escape  across 
the  frontier  to  Aragon  was  comparatively  facile ;  it  waa  full  of  his 
kindre^I  who  were  devoted  to  him,  and  here  for  eleven  years  he 
maintaine*!  himself,  lurking  in  disguise  and  wandering  from  place  to 
place  with  the  emissaries  of  the  Holy  Office  ever  on  his  track.   He 
Emd  heen  onlaineii  to  the  ministry  at  Como,  and  speedily  acquired 
luthority  in  the  sect  of  which  ho  became  one  of  tho  most  zealous, 
ndtifatigable,  and  intrepid  missionaries.    Already,  in  1300,  ho  was 


n.  Gaidon.  Hist.  Conv.  Pncdic.  (Mnrtene  Ampl.  Coll.  VL  469).— Toaron, 
liUoBtcea  del'Ordre  dc  3.  DomiDique,  II.  M. 
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SO  cons]iicuou8  that  ever}'  effort  was  made  for  his  flpprebension. 
A  oertiiin  Guilleni  Jean  otfereti  the  Dominicans  of  Pamiers  to  be- 
tray him,  but  the  treachery  became  known  among  the  faith^ 
two  of  whom.  Pierre  d'Aere  and  Philip|Xi  de  Lamat  enticed  Gai^ 
lem  to  the  bridge  at  Alliat  by  night,  seized  him,  gagged  him,  car- 
ried him  off  to  the  mountains,  and,  after  extorting  a  confcssifm,  cait 
him  over  a  precipice.  Worthy  lieutenants  of  Pierre  Autier  mm 
his  brother  Guillem  and  his  son  Jacques,  Amiel  de  Perlcs,  Pierre 
Sanche,  and  Sanche  Mcrcadier,  whose  names  occur  everpvhere 
throughout  the  confessions  us  active  missionaries.  Jacques  Aatier 
on  one  occasion  had  the  baldness  to  preach  at  midnight  lo  & 
gathering  of  heretic  women  in  the  Church  of  8ainte-Croix  in  Tou- 
louse, the  spot  being  selected  as  one  in  which  they  could  best  bold 
their  meeting  undisturbed.* 

The  work  of  Gcoffroi  (i'Ablis  in  Carcassonne  seems  to  bo  prit 
ciimlly  directed  to  determining  the  protectors  and  refugca  fl! 
Pierre  Autier.  At  Toulouse  Bernard  Gni  was  energetically  em- 
ployed in  the  same  direction.  The  heretic  was  tlriven  from  |)laoe 
to  place,  but  the  wonderful  fidelity  of  his  disciples  seemed  to  rah 
der  all  efforts  vain,  and  finally  Bernard  was  driven  to  the  expfr 
dient  of  issuing.  August  10, 1309,  a  special  pi-ockmation  as  an  lib 
citcment  for  his  capture. 

**FriAr  Bcmnrd  Gui,  Dominican,  Inqnisitor  of  Toulouse,  to  all  wonbippcncf 
Christ,  tlie  rcwiird  and  crown  of  eternal  life.  Gird  yourselves,  8oM  of  God; 
ari&c  with  mc,  SoldiervofCbrist.a^inst  the  ciicniies  of  liia  Cross,  thosocomipCat 
of  the  truth  and  purity  of  Cntholie  fiuth,  Pierre  Aatier,  the  berenAicli,  ix>d  lit 
cohcrcties  and  accomplices,  Pierre  Bauche  and  Sanche  Mcrcadier.  TTidiDgh 
coDcciilment  and  walking  in  darkneaa,  I  order  them  by  the  virtue  of  God,  to  be 
tracked  and  seized  wherever  they  may  be  found,  promising  ctcrual  reward  fion 
God,  and  aleo  a  fitting  temporal  payment  lo  those  who  will  capture  and  prodoo 
tfacm.  Watcb,  therefore,  O  paators,  lent  the  wolves  snatch  away  the  sheep  of  yoV 
flock  I  Act  manfully,  faithful  zealots,  lest  the  advcrtaries  of  the  faith  fly  ml 
escape  I" 

This  stirring  exhortation  was  probably  superflnous,  for  th 
prey  was  captured  before  it  could  have  been  published  through 
out  the  land.  The  arrest  of  nearly  all  his  family  and  friends,  t 
130S-9,  had  driven  Pierre  Autier  fi*om  his  accustomed  haunta 


•  Lib.  Sententt.  In^.  Tolos.  pp.  3, 8. 13, 13, 83, 68, 76, 81,  I5fl.— MoUnler,  L*Inq 
dans  le  midi  de  la  France,  pp.  145-50. 
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About  St.  John's  Day  (June  24).  1309,  he  found  i-efuge  with  Por- 
lin  Manrel  of  lieljHXjh,  near  Caslelnaudari,  where  he  lay  for  five 
▼eeks  or  more,  Tbithor  carao  his  <laughter  Guillehna,  who  re- 
iinAinfHl  with  him  a  short  time,  and  the  two  de|>artcd  together. 
The  next  day  he  was  captured.  Perrin  Maiirel  was  likewise  seized, 
ami  ^rith  customary  fidelity  stoutly  denied  ever^'tliing  until  Pien-e 
Autier,  in  prison,  advised  him  in  December  to  confess.* 

LThia  triumpli  wiw  fallowed  in  Octolier  by  the  capture  of  Araiel 
Pcrles,  who  forthwith  placed  himsolf  in  trnduruy  refusing  to  eat 
or  ihink^  and,  as  ho  was  fast  sinking,  to  prevent  the  stake  from 
beini?  robli«l  of  it»  i>rey,  a  s])ecial  antv  defi  was  hurriedly  arranged 
for  his  burning,  October  23.  Wliile  yet  his  strength  lasted,  how- 
BTCT,  Bernard  Gui  enjoye<l  the  ghastly  amusement  of  making  the 
two  heresiarchs  in  his  presence  perform  the  act  of  heretical  **ado- 
mion."t 

Pierre  Autier  was  not  bume<l  until  the  great  auto  defe  of  AprU, 
1510,  when  Geoffroi  d'Ablis  came  from  Carcassonne  to  share  in 
Ihe  triumph.     The  heresiarch  had  not  sought  to  conceal  his  faith, 
boi  had  boldly  declare<l  his  obnoxious  tenets  and  had  pronounceil 
the  Church  of  Home  the  synagogue  of  Satan.    That  he  was  8ub-~i 
jftned  to  the  extremity  of  torture,  however,  there  can  be  no  rea-( 
looable  doubt — not  to  extract  a  confessiim.  for  this  was  sujier-  | 
ibons,  but  to  force  him  to  betray  his  disoiplfs  and  those  who  had 
riven  him  refuge.    Ilis  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  ht-retics 
of  die  land  was  a  source  of  information  too  important  for  lieniard 
Gai  to  shrink  from  any  means  of  accpiiring  it ;  and  the  copious 
ietails  thus  obtained  are  alluded  to  in  too  many  subsequent  sen- 
ences  for  tis  to  hesitate  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  heresi- 
mfa  was  brought  to  place  his  friends  and  associates  at  the  mercy 
if  his  tormentors.} 

This  may  be  said  to  close  the  blootly  drama  of  Cjitharism  in 
Anguedoc  Armed  with  the  revelations  thus  obtained,  Bernard 
lui  and  Geoffroi  d*Ablis  required  but  a  few  years  more  to  con- 
ert  or  bum  the  remnant  of  Pierre  Autier*a  disciples  who  could 
e  caught,  and  to  drive  into  exile  those  who  eluded  their  spies.  • 
0  new  and  self-devoted  missionaries  arose  to  take  his  place,  and 

*  MoUni<^^  op.  dt  p.  157.— Ub.  Sententt  Inq.  Tolos,  p.  103. 

t  Ub.  Beotentt.  Inq.  ToIo».  p.  87. 

:  Lib.  Seotentt.  Inq.  Totoa.  pp.  59,  60,  G4,  78,  74.  75,  02-3,  182. 
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after  1315  the  Patariu  almost  disappears  from  the  record*. 
Inquisition  in  Ftunce.    Some  few  scattering  cases  subseqi 
occur,  bnt  thoir  offences  are  of  old  date  and  almost  im 
revert  to  the  missionary  work  of  Pierre  Aiitier  and  his  sssociat 
One  of  the  latest  of  these  is  recorde<l  in  an  undated  sentcn 
probably  of  1327  or  1328,  in  -which  Jean  Duprat,  Inquii?it>jr 
Carcassonne,  condemns  Guillehna  Tomiero.    She  had  abjured 
had  boon  long  coniined  in  prison,  where  she  was  det<?cted  in  ma 
ing  converts  and  praising  Guillem  Autier  and  Guillem  iSalit 
aa  good  and  saintly  men.    Under  interrogation  aho  refoaed 
take  an  oath,  and  vras  accordingly  burned.    In  1328^  Henri 
Chamay  of  Carcassonne  condemneil  to  ]>rison  Guillem  Amiel  fo 
Catharism,  and  in  1329  he  sentenoetl  two  Cathari,  Bartolom^  Pay 
and  Riiymond  Garric  of  Albi,  whose  offences  had  been  coramit 
resi)ectively  thirty -five  and  forty  years  l)efore.    In  the  same  ye 
he  ordered  four  houses  and  a  farm  to  be  demolished  because  tliaJl! 
o^vners  had  been  hereticated  in  them,  but  these  acts  had  doubtl 
been  performe<l  long  previous.    Confiscations  still  continued 
ancestral  otTenc^^s,  but  Catharism  as  an  existing  belief  may  U»  siiidj 
at  this  perio<l  to  bo  virtually  extinct  in  Languedoc,  where  it  bad  I 
hundre<i  and  fifty  years  before  had  a  reasonable  prospect  oil 
coming  the  dominant  religion.* 

In  the  same  year,  1329,  occurred  a  case  which  is  not 
interest  iis  showing  how  an  earnest  but  unstable  brain  pon(lerinjf| 
over  tho  crime  and  niiscry  of  the  world,  wove  scmie  of  the  crodcri 
elements  of  Catharism  and  Averrhoism  into  a  fantastic  theorr.1 


*  Lib.  Scntentt  loq.  Toloa.  pp.  8il~2.— Coll.  Dont,  XXVU.  193-200.  USiJ 
XXVm.  138,  158. 

The  entire  (lisjippcamncc  of  a  sect  onco  so  numerous  anri  powerful  ns  llll 
Cfttliari  hns  nppcared  so  unlikely  that  there  has  been  it  wulespread  belief  thlt  J 
their  de?cpn*]aiits  were  to  be  found  in  tbeCagots— the  nccurwd  race  of  ilicPyw-l 
nees  who  in  French  Navarre  were  only  admitted  to  common  legal  rights  tn  ITCfl^l 
and  in  the  Spanish  province  in  1818,  some  of  them  still  existing  in  the  IsttMSj 
The  Cagots  themselves  even  assumed  this  to  be  their  origin  In  an  appeal  to  1 
Xm  in  1517,  to  be  restored  to  human  society,  and  claimed  that  their  onccstnlt 
rors  bad  been  long  otoucd  for.     Yet  among  all  the  conjectures  as  Co  the  ori^ 
of  this  mystcnous  classt'the  descent  from  Catharaus  would  seem  to  be  the  le 
admissible,  and  M.  dc  Lagi^zc^s  opinion  that  they  are  descendants  of  lepen 
•U»tfiincd  by  arguments  which  appear  to  be  coDvincing. — L&gr^ze,  lift  Kftv 
Fran^iac  L  S3-60.    Cf.  Vaissette,  Liv.  xixiv.  c.  79, 
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lonx  Noir,  of  SaintrPaul  in  the  diocese  of  Alct,  haxl  already 
been  trie<]  by  hia  bishop  in  1326,  but  had  been  able  to  evade  the 
anskillcil  officials  of  tho  opiscoiml  tribunal.  The  Imjuisition.  had 
surer  methods  and  sjieedily  brought  him  to  confession.  He  had 
formwl  a  philosophy  of  the  Universe  wliicli  8U|>ersedal  all  rehgion. 
Goil  had  created  the  archangels,  these  the  angels,  and  the  hitter 
the  sun  and  moon.  These  heavenly  Ixxlies,  as  being  unstable  and 
nptibU%  wore  females.  Out  of  tlicir  urine  the  world  was 
and  was  necessarily  corrupt,  "with  all  that  s])rang  from  it. 
Hohomet,  and  Christ  were  all  sent  by  the  sun  and  -wore 
ten  of  ecjual  authority.     In  the  under  ^Vorld  Christ  aii<l  Ma^ 

let  are  now  disputing  and  seeking  to  gain  followers,  baptism 
irae  of  no  more  use  thun  tho  circumcision  of  Isniel  or  the  blessing 
of  Islam*  for  those  who  renounce*!  evil  in  baptism  grew  up  to  be 
robbers  and  strumpets.  The  Eucharist  was  naught,  for  God 
would  not  let  hin^.'^lf  be  handled  by  atlulterers  such  as  the  jiriests. 
Matrimony  was  to  bo  shunned,  for  from  it  sprang  robtiera  and 
stnUDpets.  Thus  he  explained  away  and  rejected  all  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  Church.  To  see  whether  the  Saviour  s 
fast  of  forty  days  was  possible,  he  had  fasted  in  a  cabin  ten  days 
and  nights,  at  the  end  of  which  this  system  of  philosophy  had 
been  revealed  to  him  by  God.  Again,  in  1327,  he  htul  placed  him- 
Belf  in  endvra^  with  the  resolve  to  carry  it  to  the  end,  but  had 
lK?en  persuaded  by  his  brother  to  take  the  Eucharist,  to  save  his 
bones  from  being  burned  after  his  death.  Ho  was  sixty  yenrs  old, 
sad  bis  crazy  doctrines  had  brought  him  a  few  disciples,  hut  the 
sect  was  crushed  at  tho  outset.  IIo  declared  to  tho  inquisitor 
that  he  would  rather  bo  flayctl  olive  than  beheve  in  transubstan- 
tiation,  and  he  prt>ve<i  his  resolute  character  by  resisting  jiU  at- 
tem]>ts  to  induce  him  to  recant,  so  that  there  was  no  altematiTO 
but  l<i  abatulun  him  to  the  secular  arm,  which  was  duly  done  and 
Lis  bcUef  perished  with  him.* 


-  Thus  tho  Inquisition  triumplied,  as  force  vnW  generally  do 
when  it  is  sufficiently  strong,  skilfully  applied,  and  systematically 
continue^l  without  interruption  to  the  end.  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury the  south  of  Fnmco  hatl  been  the  moat  civilized  land  of  Eu- 
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rope.    There  commerce,  industry,  art,  science,  had  been  far  in 
advance  of  the  age.    The  cities  had  •won  virtnal  self-government^ 
wenj  pmud  of  tlioir  wealth  and  strength,  jealous  of  their  lil>ertieft, 
an<i  self-sacrificing  in  their  patriotism.     The  nobles,  for  the  most 
part,  were  cultivated  men,  poets  themselves  or  patrons  of  poetry, 
who  hatl  learned  that  their  prosperity  depended  on  the  prosperity] 
of  their  subjects,  and  that  municipal  liberties  were  a  saf*^ard,j 
rather  than  a  menace,  to  the  wise  ruler.    The  crusaders  came,  und  j 
their  unfinished  work  was  taken  up  and  executed  to  the  bitter  end] 
by  the  Inquisition.     It  left  a  ruined  and  impoverished  oountiy,] 
with  shattered  industry  and  failing  commerce.    The  native  nobla 
were  broken  by  confiscation  and  replaced  by  strangers,  who  oocn-j 
pied  the  soil,  introducing  the  harsh  customs  of  Northern  feudalism, ' 
or  the  despotic  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  in  the  extensive  Jo  j 
mains  actiuirod  by  the  crown.     A  i)eople  of  rare  natural  gifts  liad  , 
l)een  tortured,  decimated,  humiliated,  despoiled,  for  a  century  aod- 
more.    The  precocious  cinHzation  which  had  promised  to  lefid  i 
Europe  in  the  path  of  culture  was  gone,  and  to  Italy  was  tnutt-l 
ferretl  the  honor  of  the  Renaissance.    In  return  for  this  was  unity 
of  faith  and  a  Church  which  hail  been  hardened  and  vitiated  and  j 
secularized  in  the  strife.     Such  was  the  work  and  such  the  oB^^ 
come  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  field  which  afforded  it  the  widtft 
sci»po  for  its  activity,  and  the  fullest  opportunity  for  developing  J 
its  powers. 

Yet  in  the  very  triumph  of  the  Inquisition  was  the  assuranw 
of  its  decline.    Supi>orted  by  the  State,  it  had  earned  and  repaid  t 
the  roj'al  favor  by  the  endless  stream  of  confiscations  wbioh  it ' 
poui'e<l  into  the  royal  coffers.    Perhaps  nothing  contributed  more 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  royal  suj)remacy  than  the  change  erf ' 
ownership  which  threw  into  new  hands  so  large  a  portion  of  tht  [ 
lands  of  the  South.    In  the  territories  of  the  great  vassals  llifl ' 
right  to  the  confiscations  for  heresy  became  recognizetl  as  an  iiiij 
]ioi*tant  portion  of  the  droits  scigneuriatix.     In  the  domains  of  the 
cro^vn  they  were  granted  to  favorites  or  sold  at  moderate  prices  to 
those  who  thus  became  interested  in  the  now  order  of  things.  The  I 
royal  ofiicials  grasped  everj'thing  on  which  they  could  lay  their  i 
hands,  whether  on  the  excuse  of  treason  or  of  heresy,  Avith  UttloJ 
regard  to  any  rights;  and  although  the  integrity  of  Louis  IX-j 
caused  an  inquest  to  be  held  in  1362  which  restored  a  vast  amouDtj 
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flffioperty  iUcgaUy  heM,  this  wns  but  a  small  fmction  of  the 
wiolc.  To  assist  liis  Parleinent  in  settling  the  innunicrablo  cases 
ffiiioh  arose,  he  onlereil,  in  12*fO,  tho  charters  and  letters  oi  great- 
edt  importance  to  be  sent  to  Paris.  Those  of  each  of  tho  six  sene- 
chaiissees  tilled  a  coffer,  and  the  six  coffers  were  deposited  in  the 
tTEflsury  of  the  Sainte-Chai)elle.  In  this  process  of  absorption  the 
cue  of  the  extensive  Viscounty  of  Fenouill^des  may  be  taken  as 
&D  illustration  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  Inquisition  co-operated 
in  securing  the  politicid  results  desired  by  tlio  crown.  Fonouil- 
It-dwhad  been  seixeil  during  the  crusades  and  given  to  Nunez  San- 
elio  of  Roussillon,  from  whom  it  passed,  thnmgh  the  King  of 
Aragon,  into  the  hands  of  St.  Louis.  In  1264  Beatrix,  widow  of 
Rogues,  son  of  the  former  Viscount  Pierre,  applied  to  tho  Parle- 
inent for  her  rights  and  dower  and  those  of  her  children.  Imme- 
diately the  in<|uisitor,  Pons  de  Poyet,  commence*!  a  prosecution 
igainst  the  memory  of  Pierre,  who  had  die<l  more  than  twenty 
vrors  previously  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  aod  had  been  buried 
with  the  Templars  of  Mas  Deu,  after  assuming  the  religious  habit 
ftad  receiving  the  last  sacraments.  lie  wiis  condemned  for  liaving 
M  relations  with  heretics,  his  bones  were  dug  up  and  burned, 
and  the  Parlement  rejecte<l  the  claim  of  the  daughter-in-law  and 
gmndchildreu.  Pierre,  the  eldest  of  these,  in  1300,  n>adG  a  claim 
for  the  ancestral  estates,  and  Boniface  VIII.  espoused  his  quarrel 
with  the  object  of  giving  trouble  to  Philipjw  le  Bel ;  but,  though 
ibe  affair  was  pursued  for  some  years,  the  inquisitorial  sentence 
held  good.  It  was  not  only  the  actual  heretics  and  their  descend- 
who  were  dispossessed.  Tho  land  bad  Iwen  so  deeply  tinct- 
with  heresy  that  there  were  few  indee<l  wliose  ancestors 
ooqid  not  be  shown,  by  the  records  of  tho  Imjiiisition,  to  have  in- 
cnrmi  the  fatal  taint  of  associating  with  them.* 


•  VsiMotte,  ra.  8««,  496;  IV.  104-5.  211.— Archives  <Io  rfevPche  de  l»xiGw 
Doat,  XXXL  33).  — Beugnot.  Les  Oliin  I.  1020-30.  — Les  OHm  I.  580.— Coll. 

xxxiri. ;. 

e  tsxtoot  of  the  change  of  the  proprictorsbip  is  well  illastratcd  by  a  list  of 

t  laiidA  aoU  reDt«  cunfiscatnl  for  horofty  to  the  profit  of  Philippe  Oc  Montfort 

<m  hi«  vunuklfi.    It  embracca  fiefs  and  other  properties  iu  Lautrec,  Montredoa, 

L'gats.  RftbaHtain,  and  Lavaur.    The  knights  and  gentlemen  and  peasants 

V        •  ■'.   ped  are  all  named,  with  Ihcir  ofieuces— one  died  a  heretic,  another  was 

ii. .  , .  ■     .  ..1  on  Ilia  death-bed,  a  third  was  condeuined  for  heresy,  and  a  fourth 
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The  rich  bonrgeoisie  of  the  cities  were  mined  in  the  same  way. 
Some  inventories  have  Ixxin  preserved  of  the  goods  anil  cimttels 
sequestrated  when  the  arrests  were  made  at  Albi  in  121*9  and 
1300,  which  show  how  thoroughly  even^thing  was  swept  into  the 
inaolstrouL  That  of  liaymond  Calverie,  a  notary,  gives  us  every 
detiul  of  the  plenisliing  of  a  well-to-do  burgher's  house — every  pil- 
low, sheet,  an<l  coverlet  is  enunieruted,  every  article  of  kitchen 
gear,  the  salted  prtjvisions  and  grain,  even  his  wife's  little  trin- 
kets. His  farm  or  bastido  was  subjected  to  the  same  minuteness 
of  seizure.  Then  we  have  a  similai*  insight  into  the  stock  and 
goods  of  Jean  liaudier,  a  rich  niercluint.  Every  fragment  of  stnfiT 
is  duly  measured — cloths  of  Ghent,  Ypres,  Amiens,  Cambray,  St. 
Oraer,  Rouen,  Montcomet,  etc,  Avith  their  valuation — pieces  of 
miniver,  and  other  ftrticles  of  tnule.  llis  town  house  and  farm 
were  inventoried  with  tlio  same  conscientious  care.  It  ia  easy  to 
see  how  prasperoos  cities  were  retluced  to  |>overty,  how  industry 
languished,  and  how  the  independence  of  the  municipalities  was 
broken  into  subjection  in  the  awful  uncertainty  which  hung  over 
the  head  of  every  man.* 

In  this  res|)cct  the  Inquisition  was  building  Ijettcr  than  it 
knew.  In  thus  aiding  to  establish  the  royal  power  over  the  new- 
ly-acquired provinces,  it  was  contributing  to  erect  an  authority 
which  was  destine<l  in  the  end  to  reduce  it  to  comparative  insi^ 
niticance.  With  the  disappearance  of  Catharism,  Languedoo  bo- 
canie  as  much  a  part  of  the  monarchy  as  T Isle  tie  France,  and  tho 
career  of  its  Int]uisition  merges  into  that  of  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom.   It  need  not,  therefore,  be  pursued  separately  further. 


was  burned  at  Lavsur,  whilo  in  otbor  caaca  the  motlicr,  or  the  &thor,  or  both 
were  heretics  (DonI,  XXXII.  25&-63). 

Many  cxamplce  of  douations  and  sales  arc  preserved  in  tbo  Dont  cotlecljon. 
I  may  instance  T.  XXXL  foL  171,  237,  235 ;  T.  XXXII.  fol.  40,  83,  55,  57,  04,  «7. 
Oft,  244,  etc 

In  the  possessions  of  the  English  crown  in  Aquitaine  the  some  process  woa 
going  on,  thougli  in  a  minor  degree  CRymer,  Fcedera,  IIL  408). 

•  ColL  Doat,  XXXM  800,  810. 
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FBANCE. 

ALTHocon  Catharism  never  obtained  in  the  North  sufficient  foot- 
hold to  render  it  threatening  to  the  Church,  yet  the  cmsades  and 
the  efforts  which  followed  the  pacification  of  1239  must  have 
driven  many  heretics  to  seek  refuge  in  phiccs  where  they  might 
escape  suspicion.  In  organizing  persecution  in  the  South,  there- 
fore, it  was  necessary  to  provide  some  super^•i8ion  more  watchful 
than  episcojyal  neghgence  was  likely  to  supply,  over  the  regions 
whither  heretics  might  fly  when  pursued  at  home,  or  the  efforts 
made  in  Lnngnedoc  would  only  be  scattering  the  infection.  Vigi- 
lant guartiians  of  the  faith  were  consequently  requisite  in  hinds 
where  heretics  were  few  and  hidden,  as  well  as  in  those  where  they 
were  numerous  and  enjoyed  protection  from  noble  and  city.  Under 
the  pious  king,  St.  Louis,  who  declared  that  the  only  argument  a 
layman  could  use  with  a  heretic  was  to  thrust  a  sword  into  him 
up  to  the  hilt,  they  were  sure  of  ample  support  from  the  secular 
power.* 

Accordingly  when,  in  1233,  the  experiment  was  tried  of  ap- 
pointing Pierre  Cella  and  QuiUom  Arnaud  as  inquisitors  in  Tou- 
louse, a  similar  tentative  effort  was  ma<Ie  in  the  northern  i>art  of 
the  kingdom.  Hero  also  it  was  the  Dominican  Order  which  was 
called  upon  to  furnish  the  necessary  zealots.  I  have  already  al- 
laded  to  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  induce  the  Friars  of  Franche- 

}omt^  to  undertake  the  work.  In  western  Burgundy,  however, 
the  Church  was  more  fortunate  in  finding  a  proper  instrument. 
Like  Ratnerio  Saccone,  Frere  Robert,  known  as  le  Bu(fre^  had  Ijeen 
PntArin.    The  peculiar  fitness  thence  derived  for  detecting  the 

iddcn  heretic  was  rendereil  still  more  effective  by  the  si^ecial 
g;ift  which  he  is  said  to  have  claimed,  of  being  able  to  recognize 


n.— s 


•  Joiuvillc,  P.  L  (Erl.  1785,  p.  28). 
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them  by  their  speech  and  carriage.  In  addition,  he  was  fitted  for 
the  work  by  the  ardent  fanaticism  of  the  convert,  by  hia  leaniing, 
his  fiery  eloqaencef  and  his  mercilessness.  When,  early  in  1333, 
instructions  to  persecute  heresy  were  sent  to  the  Prior  of  Bcsan^ 
Kobcrt  was  nominated  to  represent  him  and  act  as  his  salistitute; 
and,  eager  to  manifest  his  zeal,  ho  lost  no  time  in  maVJng  t  de- 
scent upon  La  Charite.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  place  ww 
notorious  as  a  centre  of  heresy  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  that  re- 
peated eflforts  had  been  made  to  purify  it.  These  had  prctved  frmt- 
less  against  the  stubbornness  of  the  misbelievers,  and  Frere  Robert 
found  Stephen,  the  Cluniac  prior,  vainly  endeavoring  to  win  or 
force  them  over.  The  new  inquisitor  seems  to  have  been  armed 
with  no  special  ]X)wors,  but  his  energy  spee*lily  made  a  profound 
impression,  and  lieretics  came  forward  and  confessed  their  orrore 
in  crowds,  husbands  and  wives,  jmrents  and  children,  accusing 
themselves  and  each  other  without  reseire.  lie  repoited  to  Gn^ 
ory  IX.  that  the  reality  was  far  worse  than  had  been  rumored; 
that  the  whole  town  was  a  stinking  nest  of  heretical  wickecbea 
where  the  Catholic  faith  was  almost  wholly  set  aside  and  the  peo- 
ple in  their  secret  conventicles  had  throi\Ti  oflf  its  yoke.  Under* 
specious  appearance  of  piety  they  deceived  the  wisest,  and  thdr 
earnest  missionary  efforts,  extending  over  the  whole  of  France, 
■were  seducing  souls  from  Flanders  to  Britanny.  Uncertain  as  to 
his  autliority,  he  applied  to  Gregory  for  instructions  and  Wiis  told 
to  act  energetically  in  conjunction  with  the  bishojw,  and,  under  ihe 
statutes  recently  issued  by  the  Holy  See,  to  extirpate  heresy  tlIO^ 
oughly  from  the  whole  region,  invoking  tlie  aid  of  the  secular  arm, 
and  coercing  it  if  necessary  with  the  censures  of  the  Church.* 

AVe  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  measures  Rolwrt  adoptdi 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  this  stimulus,  and  clothed 
with  this  authority,  he  was  active  and  unsparing.  His  crazy  fanati- 
cism ]irobably  exaggerated  greatly  the  extent  of  the  evil  and  oofr 
foundwl  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  It  was  not  long  before  tie 
Archbishop  of  Sens,  in  whose  prrtvince  La  Charite  lay,  expostu- 
lated with  Gregory  upon  this  interference  with  his  juristliction, 
and  in  this  he  was  joined  by  other  prelates,  alarmed  at  the  au- 


•  Allicric.  Trium  Font.  Chron.  ann.  1336.— Grcpor.  PP.  DL  BiiU.  OiUidimuii 
19  Ap.  1233  (Tripoli  1. 45-6).— Raynald.  ann.  1333,  Xo.  fiO. 
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ttority  given  to  the  Dominican  Provincial  of  Paris  to  appoint  in- 
quisitors for  all  portions  of  t)io  kingdom.  They  assured  the  )>ope 
liut  there  was  no  heresy  in  their  provinces  and  no  necessity  for 
(bese  eztiaordinaiy  measures.  Gregory  thereupon  revoked  all 
commissions  early  in  February,  1234,  and  urged  the  ])relates  to  be 
iigilanl,  recommending  them  to  make  use  of  Dominicans  in  all 
cises  where  action  appeared  desirable,  as  the  friars  were  specially 
skOletl  in  the  refutation  of  heresy.  Had  Robert  been  an  ordinary 
man  this  might  have  postponed  for  some  time  the  extension  of  the 
Inquisition  in  France,  but  he  was  too  aixlcnt  to  be  repressed.  In 
June,  1234,  we  find  St.  Louis  i>aying  for  the  maintenance  of  heretics 
in  prison  at  St.  Pierre-le-Moutier,  near  Nevere,  which  would  seem 
as  though  Frere  Robert  had.  succeeded  in  getting  to  work  again 
oa  his  old  field  of  operations  Meanwhile  he  had  not  l>een  idle 
dseTrhere.  King  Louis  furuLshwl  him  with  an  armed  guard  to 
protect  him  from  the  enmities  which  he  aroused,  and,  secui*o  in  the 
loyal  favor,  he  traversed  the  country  carrying  terror  everywhere. 
At  Peronne  he  burned  five  victims ;  at  Iloudancourt,  four,  l>csides 
I  pregnant  woman  who  was  spared  for  a  time  at  the  intercession 
of  the  queen.  His  methods  were  speedy,  for  before  Lent  was  out 
»e  find  him  at  Cambrai,  where,  witl»  the  assistance  of  the  jVrch- 
Mihop  of  Reims  and  three  bishops,  he  bume<l  about  twenty  and 
condemned  others  to  crosses  and  prison.  Thence  he  hastened  to 
Dwoai,  \\'here,  in  May,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  burning  ten  more, 
tod  condemning  numerous  others  to  crosses  and  prison  in  tlie  pres- 
wce  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  the  Archbisliop  of  Reims,  sundry 
Iflshope  and  an  immense  multitude  who  crowded  to  the  s{)ectacle. 
13ience  he  hurried  to  Lille,  where  more  executions  followed.  All 
t^  was  sufficient  to  convince  Gregory  that  he  ha<l  been  misin- 
lonaed  as  to  tlie  absence  of  heresy.  Undisturbed  by  the  severe 
experience  which  he  had  just  undergone  ^vith  a  similar  apostle  of 
pereecntion,  Conrad  of  Marburg,  we  find  him,  in  August,  1235,  ex- 
citedly announcing  to  the  Dominican  provincial  that  God  had  re- 
realed  to  him  that  the  whole  of  Fnmce  was  boiling  with  the  venom 
Df  heretical  reptiles,  and  that  the  business  of  tlie  Inquisition  must 
tie  resumed  with  loosened  rein.  Frere  Robert  was  to  be  commis- 
led  again,  with  fitting  colleagues  to  scour  the  whole  kingdom, 
by  the  prelates,  so  that  innocence  should  not  suffer  nor  guilt 
The  Archbishop  of  Sens  was  strictly  ordenxl  to  lend  effi- 
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cient  help  to  Robert,  whom  God  had  gifted  with  especial  graoe  in 
these  matters,  and  Robert  himself  was  honored  with  a  s])ecial  papal 
commission  empowering  him  to  act  thronghout  the  whole  of  Fr&Doe. 
The  pope,  moreoyer,  spurred  him  on  with  exhortations  to  spare  DO 
labor  in  the  work,  and  not  to  shrink  from  martyrdom  if  neceasarr 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.* 

This  was  pounng  oil  upon  the  flames.  Robert's  untempAred 
fanaticism  had  required  no  stimulus,  and  now  it  raged  beyond  all 
bounds.  The  kingdom,  by  Gregory's  thoughtless  zeal,  was  deh?orftl 
up  to  one  who  was  little  better  than  a  madman.  Supported  "bj 
the  piety  of  St.  Louis,  the  prelates  were  obliged  to  aid  him  and 
carry  out  his  behests,  and  for  several  years  he  traversed  the  prov- 
inces of  Flanders,  Champagne,  Burgundy,  and  France  with  none  to 
curb  or  oppose  him.  The  crazy  ardor  of  such  a  man  was  not  like- 
ly to  bo  discriminating  or  to  require  much  proof  of  guilt.  Those 
whom  he  designated  as  heretics  had  the  alternative  of  abjuration 
with  perpetual  imprisonment  or  of  the  stake — ^varied  occafiionaliy 
with  burial  alive.  In  one  term  of  two  or  three  months  he  is  said 
to  have  thus  dospatclied  about  fifty  unfortmiates  of  cither  sex,  and 
the  whole  number  of  hia  victims  during  his  unchecked  career  of 
several  years  must  have  been  large.  The  terror  spread  by  his  ar 
bitrary  and  pitiless  proceedings  rendered  him  formidable  to  high 
and  low  alike,  until  at  length  the  evident  confounding  of  tbo  in- 
nocent with  the  guilty  raiseil  a  clamor  to  which  even  Gregory  IX- 
was  forced  to  listen.  An  investigation  was  held  in  1238  which 
exposed  his  misdeeds,  though  not  before  he  had  time,  in  liJ3d,  to 
burn  a  number  of  heretics  at  Montmorillon  in  Vienne,  and  tweatf* 
soveji,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  one  hundrod  and  eighty-tbreft, 
at  ilout-Wiraer — the  original  seat  of  Catharism  in  tlio  eleventb 
century — ^where,  at  this  holocaust  pleasing  to  God,  there  were  pres- 
ent the  King  of  Navarre  with  a  crowd  of  prelates  and  nobles  and 
a  multitude  wildly  estimate<l  at  seven  hundred  thousand  soula 
Robert's  commission  was  withdrawn,  and  he  expiated  his  ins&ne 
cruelties  in  perpetual  prison.    The  case  ought  to  hare  proved,  like 

"  Greg.  pp.  IX.  Bull.  Olim,  4  Feb.  1234 ;  Ejusd.  H«!l.  Du.lum,  21  Aaff.  ISSfi; 
EJQsd.  Bull.  Quo  inter  eatera4,  23  Aug.  1335 ;  Ejusii.  Bull.  Dudum,  28  Aug,  1235 
rRipoU  1. 80-1).— Pottbast  No. fi39«.— Chron.  brere  Ix)bicn8.  ann.  1235  (Marteoe  \ 
Thei.  IIL  1427).—!).  Bouquet,  XXn.  670.— Chron.  Rimfie  do  Philippe  Mooaket,] 
r,  38871-20025.— Alberic.  Trium  Font.  wm.  1335. 
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tliat  of  Conrad  of  Marburg,  a  wholesome  warning.  Unfortanately 
the  spirit  which  he  had  aroused  survived  lum,  and  for  three  or 
four  years  after  his  fiUl  active  persecution  raged  from  the  Khine 
to  the  Loire,  under  the  belief  that  the  land  waa  full  of  heretics.^ 

The  unlucky  termination  of  Robert's  career  did  not  affect  his 
ooUeognes,  and  thenceforth  the  Inquisition  was  permanently  estab- 
lisbed  throughout  France  in  Domiaican  hands.  The  prelates  at 
firct  were  stimuJxited  to  some  ahow  of  rivalry  in  the  performance 
of  their  neglected  duties.  Thus  the  provincial  council  of  Tours,  in 
12.39,  endeavni-e^l  to  revive  the  forgotten  system  of  synodal  ^vit- 
nesaes.  Every  bishop  was  instructed  to  appoint  in  each  parish 
three  clerks — or,  if  such  could  not  be  had,  three  laymen  worthy  of 
trust — who  were  to  bo  sworn  to  reveal  to  the  officials  all  ecclesi- 
astical offences,  especially  those  ooDceming  the  faith.  Such  de- 
vices, however,  were  too  cumbrous  and  obsolete  to  be  of  any  avail 
against  a  crime  so  sedulously  and  so  easily  concoaied  as  heresy, 
even  if  the  prelates  had  been  zealous  and  earnest  persecutors.  The 
Dominicans  remained  undisputed  masters  of  the  field,  always  on 
the  alert,  travelling  from  place  to  place,  scrutinizing  and  question- 
ing, searching  the  truth  and  dragging  it  from  unwilling  hearts. 
Yet  scaroo  a  trace  of  their  strenuous  labors  has  been  left  to  us. 
Heretics  throughout  the  North  were  comparatively  few  and  scat- 
1 ;  the  chroniclers  of  the  period  take  no  note  of  their  discovery 
ponishment,  nor  even  of  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition 
Htsolf.  That  a  few  friars  should  be  deputed  to  the  duty  of  hunt- 
ing heretics  was  too  unimpressive  a  fact  to  be  worthy  of  record. 
Wo  know,  however,  that  the  pious  King  Louis  welcomed  them  in 
his  old  hereditary  dominions,  as  ho  did  in  the  newly-acquired  tcr- 
ritoriess  of  Languedoc,  and  stimulated  their  zeal  by  defraying  their 
expenses.    In  the  accounts  of  the  royal  baillis  for  1246  wo  find  en- 


•  Chron.  S.  Medardi  Bneflsionens.  (D'Achery,  11.  491).— Cone.  Trcvircns,  ano. 
ISae,  c  81  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VIL  130).— Wadding.  AanoL  aun.  1230,  No.  8.— 
Me;erl  AnnaL  Flandrens.  Lib.  vra.  ann.  1236.— Raynald.  ann.  1238.  No.  52.— Matt, 
Parii  ann.  1286, 1233,  pp.293.  336  (Ed.  1W4).— Chron.  Gnufridi  do  CoUoue  ann. 
1839  (Bouquet,  XXII.  3).— AU>eric.Trium  Pont.  Chron.  ann.  1339.— Chron.  Rimtc 
de  Phil,  de  UooBket,  t.  30525-84. 

Fi^re  Bremood  eadearors  to  cl«ar  Robert's  fame  fW)m  the  accusations  brought 
mg»tiut  bim  hj  Blatthew  Paris,  and  states  that  he  died  in  the  convent  of  St 
Jacqaea  in  Paris  in  1235, 
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tries  of  sums  disbursed  for  them  in  Paris,  Orleans,  Issoudon,  Sett 
lis,  Amiens,  Tours,  Ye\To-le-Chatel,  Beaumont,  St.  Quentin,  Laon, 
and  Macon,  showing  that  his  liberality  furnished  them  with  m«ua 
to  do  their  work,  not  only  in  the  domains  of  the  crown,  bat  ia 
those  of  the  great  vassals;  anil  these  items  further  illustrate  their 
activity  in  every  corner  of  the  lanJ.  Tliat  their  sharp  pursnit 
rendered  heresy  unsafe  is  seen  in  the  permission  already  alluded 
to,  in  1255,  to  pursue  their  quarry  across  the  border  into  the  t*!^ 
ritories  of  Alphonso  of  Toulouse,  thus  disregarding  the  limitations 
of  inquisitorial  districts.* 

This  shows  us  that  already  the  Inquisition  was  becoming  op- 
ganized  in  a  systeimitic  manner.  In  Provence,  where  Pons  da 
I'Esparre,  the  Dominican  prior,  had  at  first  carried  on  a  kind  of  vofc 
unteer  chase  after  heretics,  we  see  an  inquisitor  ofiicially  acting  in 
1245.  This  district,  comprising  the  whole  southeastern  i>ortioDof 
modern  France,  with  Savoy,  was  confided  to  the  Franciscans.  la 
1266,  when  they  were  engaged  in  Marseilles  in  mortal  strife  with 
the  Dominicans,  the  business  of  pei*secution  would  seem  to  bate 
been  neglected,  for  wo  find  Clement  IV.  ortlering  the  Benedictintf 
of  St.  Victor  to  make  pro\Tsion  for  extirpating  the  numerous  hm- 
tics  of  the  valley  of  Rousset,  where  they  had  a  dependency.  Thfl 
Inquisition  of  Provence  was  extended  in  1288  over  Avignon  and 
the  Comtat  Venaissin,  whoso  governor  was  ordered  to  defray  from 
the  confiscations  the  moderate  expenses  of  the  inquisitors,  Bertranii 
de  Cigotier  and  Guillem  de  Saint-Marcel.  In  1202  Dauphine  vras 
likewise  included,  thus  completing  the  organization  in  the  teiti- 
tones  east  of  the  Rhone.  The  attention  of  the  inquisitors  rnt 
specially  called  to  the  sui>erstition  wliich  led  many  Christians  to 
frecpient  the  Jewish  s^Tiagogues  with  lightM  candles,  offering  ob- 
lations and  watching  through  the  vigils  of  tlie  Sabbath,  when  tl- 
flicted  with  sickness  or  other  tribulations,  anxious  for  fricnda  st 
sea  or  for  approaching  childbirth.  All  such  observances,  eveain 
Jews,  were  idolatry  and  heresy,  and  those  who  practised  them  van 
to  be  duly  prosecuted.f 


•  Concil.  Turoncns.  ann.  1239,  c.  1.— D.  Bouqnet,  XXI.  863,  264,  288, 373,  W*. 
276, 280.  281.— RipoU  I.  378-4. 

f  Coil.  Dont,  XXXI.  68.— Mftfteno  Coll.  Ampl.  1. 1384.— Wadding.  AnnaLMD. 
1288,  Ho.  U,  16 ;  aim.  1390,  No,  3,  5, 6 ;  aon.  12D2,  Ko.  S. 
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XTrth  this  exception  the  whole  of  Franco  waa  confided  to  the 
Dominicans.  In  1253  a  bull  of  Innocent  IV.  renders  the  Provin- 
cial of  Paris  supreme  over  the  rest  of  tho  kingdom,  including  the 
lerritories  of  Alphonse  of  Toulouse.  Numerous  bulla  follow  during 
the  next  few  years  which  speak  of  the  growth  of  heresy  rcYjuiring 
ocreased  efforts  for  its  suppression  and  of  the  solicitude  of  King 
Louis  that  the  Inquisition  should  be  effective.  Elaborate  instruc- 
tio&s  are  sent  for  its  management,  and  various  changes  are  made 
and  unmade  in  a  manner  to  show  that  a  watchful  eye  waa  kept  on 
the  institution  in  France,  and  that  there  was  a  constant  effort  to 
render  It  as  eificient  as  possible.  By  a  papal  brief  of  1255  we  see 
that  at  that  time  tho  Inquisition  of  Langue<Ioc  was  independent 
of  the  Paris  provincial;  in  1257  it  is  again  under  his  authority; 
ifi  ISitl  it  is  once  more  removed,  and  in  1204  it  is  restored  to  him — 
apTorision  which  became  final,  rendering  him  in  some  sort  a  grand- 
inqaiiitor  for  the  whole  of  France.  In  1255  the  Franciscan  pro- 
Tincial  was  adjoined  to  the  Dominican,  thus  dividing  the  functions 
between  the  two  Orders ;  but  this  arrangement,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, does  not  seem  to  hare  worked  well,  and  in  125C  we  find 
the  power  again  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominicans. 
The  number  of  inquisitors  to  be  appointoil  was  always  strictly 
hmited  by  the  poj^ea,  and  it  varietl  with  tho  apparent  exigencies 
of  the  times  and  also  with  the  extent  of  territory.  In  1250  only 
two  are  specified;  in  1258  this  is  pronoxmced  insufficient  for  so 
tttensive  a  region,  and  the  p^o^*inciai  is  empowered  to  appoint 
four  more.  In  12GI,  when  Languedoo  was  withdrawn,  tho  num- 
ber is  reduced  to  two;  in  1266  it  is  increased  to  four,  exclusive  of 
Iiagaedoc  and  Provence,  to  whom  in  12CT  associates  were  ad- 
)obed,and  in  1273  the  number  was  made  six,  including  Langue- 
^  Imt  excluding  Provence.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  final 
Qi;ganization,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Northern  kingdom 
'^  divided  into  districts,  strictly  delimitated  as  those  of  the 
South.* 
The  Inqiiisition  at  Besanjon  appears  to  have  been  at  first  in- 


•  Arch,  de  llnq.  de  Care.  (DoaL  XXXL  00 ;  XXXII.  41).— Wadding.  Annal. 
Km.  1255,  No.  14,— Ravnald.  ann.  1355,  No.  33.— Arch.  Nat.  de  Fnuice,  J.  431, 
So.  30. 81, 34, 85. 36.— Ripoll  I.  273-4, 201. 303, 472,  513 ;  XL  29.— MS8.  Bib.  Nat., 
faadi  kUn,  No.  14930,  fol.  220— Martene  Thcfiftur.  V.  1814, 1817. 
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dependent  of  that  of  Paris.    After  the  faHore  to  ostabliah  it  la 
1233  it  seems  to  Iiave  remained  in  abeyance  until  1247,  when  Inno- 
cent IV.  ordered  the  Prior  of  Besan^on  to  send  friars  througliout 
Burgundy  and  Lorraine  for  the  extii-pation  of  heresy'.     The  next 
year  John  Count  of  Burgundy  urgetl  greater  activity,  hut  bisueal 
docs  not  seem  to  have  been  supplemented  with  liberality,  and  in 
1255  the  Dominicans  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  thankless  Uu^ 
which  proved  unsuccessful  for  lack  of  funds,  and  Alexander  lY. 
acceded  to  their  request.    There  are  some  evidences  of  an  Inquiai' 
tion  being  in  operation  there  about  12S3»  and  in  1290  Nicholas  IV. 
ordered  the  Provincial  of  Paris  to  select  three  inquisitors  to  serve 
in  the  dioceses  of  Besanjon,  Geneva,  Lausanne,  Sion.  Jletz,  Toul, 
and  Verdun,  thus  placing  Lorraine  and  the  French  Cantons  of 
Switzerland,  as  well  as  Franche  Comte,  lihder  the  Inquisition  of 
Franco,  an  arrangement  which  seems  to  have  lasted  for  more  than 
a  century.* 

Little  remains  to  us  of  the  organization  thus  j)erfected  over  the 
wide  territory  stretching  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Rhine. 
The  laborers  were  vigorous,  and  labored  according  to  the  light 
wliich  was  in  them,  but  the  men  and  tlieir  acts  are  buried  beneath 
the  dust  of  the  forgotten  past.  That  they  did  their  duty  is  visible 
in  the  fact  that  heresy  makes  so  little  figure  in  J^ranco,  and  that 
the  slow  but  remorseless  extermination  of  Catharism  in  Langne- 
doc  was  not  accompanied  by  its  perpetuation  in  the  Xorth.  We 
hear  constantly  of  refugees  from  Toulouse  and  Carcassonne  flying 
for  safety  to  Lombardy  and  even  to  Sicily,  but  never  to  Touminfl 
or  Champagne,  nor  do  we  ever  meet  with  cases  in  which  the 
earnest  missionaries  of  Catharism  sought  converts  beyond  the 
Oevennes.  This  may  fairly  bo  ascribed  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
inquisitors,  who  were  ever  on  the  watch.  Chance  has  preserved 
for  us  OS  models  in  a  book  of  formulas  some  documents  issued  by 
Fnire  Simon  Duval,  in  1277  and  1278,  which  afford  us  a  momen- 
tary glimpse  at  his  proceedings  and  enable  us  to  estimate  the  activ- 
ity requisite  for  the  functions  of  his  office.  Ho  styles  himself 
inquisitor  ''m  rcfjiio  Franciw^^  which  indicates  that  his  commit 
sion  extended  throughout  the  kingdom  north  of  Languedoc,  and 


•  Ripoll  L  17Q,  183;  IL  20.— Potthart  No.  15905.— Lib.  Scott.  Inq.  Toloi 
pp.  253-4. 
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he  spGoks  of  himself  as  acting  in  virtue  of  the  apostolical  author- 
ity  and  royal  power,  showing  tliat  Philippe  Ic  ILirdi  had  dutifully 
commissioned  him  to  smmnou  the  whole  forces  of  the  State  U>  his 
osfiisluuce  when  requisite.     November  23,  1277,  he  gives  pnbUc 
notice  that  two  canons  of  Liege,  Suger  de  Verbanque  and  Berner 
de  Niville,  had  (led  on  being  suspected  of  heresy,  and  he  cites  them 
to  appear  for  trial  at  St  Quentin  in  Vermandois  on  the  23d  of 
the  ensuing  January.     This  trial  was  apparently  ]x>stix>ned,  for 
oa  January  21, 127S»  we  find  him  sunimouing  the  people  and  clergy 
of  Cncn  to  attend  liis  sermon  on  tlie  S3d.    Here  he  at  least  found 
an  a[>u3tate  Jewess  who  Hed^  and  we  have  his  proclamation  calling 
npon  even'  one  to  aid  Copin,  sergeant  of  the  Bailli  of  Caen,  who 
had  been  despiitchc<l  in  her  pureuiL     Frcro  Duval  was  apparently 
making  an  extended  inquest,  for  July  5  he  summons  the  people 
&od  clergj'  of  Orleans  to  attend  his  sermon  on  the  7tli.    A  fort- 
night later  he  is  back  in  Normandy  and  has  iliscovered  a  nest  of 
heretics  near  Evroux,  for  on  July  21  wo  have  his  citation  of  thir- 
teen persons  from  a  little  village  hard  by  to  api)ear  before  him. 
Theee  fragmentary  and  accidental  rcmain^s  show  that  his  life  was 
a  busy  one  and  that  his  labors  were  not  unfroitfal.    A  letter  of 
the  young  Phdippe  le  Bel,  in  February,  1285,  to  his  officLals  in 
Champagne  and  Brie,  ordering  them  to  lend  all  aid  to  the  inquis- 
itor FK»re  Guillaume  d'Auxerre,  indicates  that  those  provinces 
-wore  about  to  undergo  a  searching  examination.^ 

The  inquisitors  of  France  complained  that  tlieir  work  was  ira- 
A  by  the  universal  right  of  asylum  which  gave  protection  to 
criminals  who  suceoeded  in  entering  a  church.  No  officer  of  the 
law  dared  to  follow  and  make  an  arrest  within  the  sacred  walls, 
for  a  violation  of  this  privilege  entuiled  excommunication,  remov- 
able only  after  exemplary  punishment.  Heretics  were  not  slow 
in  avjiiling  themselves  of  the  imraimity  thus  mercifully  afforded 
by  the  Church  which  they  had  \\-ronged,  and  in  the  jealousy  which 
existed  between  the  secular  clergy  and  the  inquisitors  there  was 
apparently  no  effort  made  to  restrict  the  abuse.  Martin  IV.  was 
accordingly  appealed  to,  and  in  12$1  he  issued  a  bull  addressixl  to 
all  the  prelates  of  France,  declaring  that  such  perversion  of  the 


*  Marteoo  Thosaur.  V.  1609,  1811-13.— Arcb.  do  Tlnq.  do  Carcaas.  (Dost, 
XSXH  127). 
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sylum  was  no  loBger 


0  permitted ;  that  in  atn 
the  inquisitors  were  to  have  full  opportunity  to  vindicate  tl 
and  that  so  far  from  being  imi>eded  in  the  performanoe  of  their 
duty,  tliey  were  to  be  aided  in  every  way.  The  special  mention  in 
this  bull  of  apostate  Jews  along  with  other  heretics  indicates  that 
this  unfortunate  class  formed  a  notable  portion  of  the  objects  of 
inquisitorial  zeaL  Several  of  them,  in  fact,  were  burned  or  othoN 
wise  penanceil  in  Paris  between  1307  and  1310.  * 

There  was  one  class  of  offenders  who  would  have  afiForded  thfi 
Inquisition  an  ample  field  for  its  activity,  had  it  been  disposed  to 
take  cognisance  of  them.  By  the  canons,  any  one  who  had  ec- 
durcd  excommunication  for  a  year  without  submission  and  seeking 
absolution  was  pronounced  suspect  of  heresy,  and  we  have  seen 
BonifticoVnT.,  in  1297,  directing  the  inquisitors  of  Carcassoime to 
prosecute  the  authorities  of  Briers  for  this  cause.  The  land  vu 
full  of  such  excommunicates,  for  the  shocking  abuse  of  the  anati- 
ema  by  priest  and  prelate  for  personal  interests  had  indurated  the 
people,  and  in  a  w)untless  number  of  cases  absolution  was  only  to 
be  procuretl  by  the  sacrifice  of  rights  which  even  faithful  sons  of 
the  Church  were  not  prepared  to  make.  This  growing  disregard 
of  the  censure  vms  aggravating  to  the  last  degree,  but  the  inqntfl- 
tors  do  not  seem  to  have  been  disixjsed  to  oome  for^^•anl  in  aid  of 
the  secular  clergy,  nor  did  the  latter  call  upon  them  for  assistance 
In  1301  the  Council  of  Reims  directed  that  proceedings  should  be 
commenced,  when  it  next  should  meet,  against  all  who  had  been 
under  excommunication  for  two  years,  as  being  suspect  of  hereiy; 
and  in  1303  it  called  upon  all  such  to  come  forward  and  purgB 
themselves  of  the  suspicion,  but  the  court  in  which  this  vrd^  to  be 
done  was  that  of  the  bishops  and  not  of  the  Inquisition.  MutaJ 
jealousy  was  seemingly  too  strong  to  admit  of  such  co-oi)eratioD.t 

In  1308  we  hear  of  a  certain  t5tienne  de  Verberie  of  SoiaeoM. 
accused  before  the  inquisitor  of  blasphemous  expressions  concertt* 
ing  the  body  of  Christ.  He  alleged  drunkenness  in  excuse,  atfl 
was  mercifully  treated.     Shortly  after^vards  occurred  the  fin* 


•  Ripoll  IL  1.— Guill.  Nangiac.  Contin.  ana.  1307,  1810. 
t  Martcne  AmpL  Collect.  VII.  1825-7.     Of.  ConciL  Trident.  Ses.  ixv.  D^ 
crct.  Reform,  c  S. 
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formal  auto  defe  of  which  we  have  cognizance  at  Paris,  on  May 
31,  1310.     A  renegade  Jew  was  burned,  but  the  principal  m^lim 
was  Marguerite  do  Iluinault,  or  la  Porete.    She  is  described  a£  a 
*'  Wgxiine  cUn-gesH^'^  the  first  apostle  in  France  of  the  German  sect 
of  Bretliren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  whom  we  shaU  consider  more  fully 
hereafter.    Her  chief  error  was  the  doctrine  that  the  soul,  absorbed 
in  Divine  love,  could  yield  without  sin  or  remorse  to  all  the  de- 
manils  of  the  flesh,  and  she  regarded  with  insuffic^ient  veneration 
the  sacrifice  of  the  altar.    She  had  written  a  b<x>k  to  propagate 
these  doctrines  which  had,  before  the  year  1306,  been  condemned 
as  heretical  and  burned  by  Gui  11.,  Bishop  of  Cambrai.    He  had 
mercifully  spared  her,  while  forbidding  her  under  pain  of  the  stake 
from  circulating  it  in  future  or  disseminating  its  doctrines.    In 
spite  of  this  she  had  again  been  brought  before  Gui's  successor, 
Philipiie  de  Marigny,  an*l  the  Inquisitor  of  Lorraine,  for  spreading 
it  among  the  simple  folk  calliKl  Bcgghards,  an<l  she  had  again 
escaped.    Unwearied  in  her  missionary  work,  she  had  even  ven- 
ture<l  to  present  the  forbidden  volume  to  Jean,  Bishop  of  Chalons, 
without  suffering  the  jienalty  due  to  her  obstinacy.     In  130S  she 
extended  her  propaganda  to  Paris  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Frere 
Goillaume  de  Paris,  the  inquisitor,  before  whom  she  persistently 
refase<l  to  take  the  preliminary  oath  requisite  to  her  examination. 
He  was  probably  too  preoccupied  with  the  affair  of  the  Templars 
to  give  her  prompt  justice,  and  for  eighteen  months  she  lay  in 
the  inquisitorial  dungeons  under  the  conse<]uont  excommunication. 
This  would  alone  have  sufficed  for  her  conviction  as  an  impenitent 
heretic,  hat  her  previous  career  rendered  her  a  relapsetl  heretic. 
Instead  of  calling  an  assembly  of  cx|>erts,  as  was  customary  in 
Langue«loc,  the  inquisitor  laid  a  written  statement  of  the  case  be- 
fore the  canonists  of  the  University,  who  unanimously  decided. 
May  30,  tlmt  if  the  facts  as  stated  wore  true,  she  was  a  relapsed 
heretic,  to  be  relaxetl  to  the  secular  arm.     Accordingly,  on  May 
31,  she  was  handed  over,  with  the  customary  adjuration  for  mercy, 
to  the  prevot  of  Paris,  who  duly  burned  her  the  next  day,  when 
her  noble  manifestation  of  devotion  moved  the  people  to  tears  of 
compassion.    Another  actor  in  the  tragedy  was  a  disciple  of  Mar- 
guerite, a  clerk  of  the  diocese  of  Beauvais  named  Guion  de  Cres- 
sonessart.     He  had  endeavored  to  save  Marguerite  from   the 
ihes  of  the  Inquisition,  and  on  being  seized  had,  Uke  her, 
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refused  to  take  tho  oath  during  eighteen  months'  imprisonment 
Tlis  brain  seems  to  have  turned  during  his  detention,  for  at  len^ 
he  astonished  tho  inquisitor  by  proclaiming  himself  the  Angel 
Philadelphia  and  an  envoy  of  Qtod,  who  alone  could  save  nmnkinri 
The  inquisitor  in  vain  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  function  reservw 
solely  for  the  ix>ik;,  and  as  Guion  would  not  withdraw  liis  claimi 
he  was  convicte<i  as  a  heretic.  For  some  reason,  however,  not 
s]>eci(iod  in  the  sentence,  he  was  only  condemned  to  degradatioii 
from  orders  and  to  jwrj^otual  imprisonment.* 

The  next  case  of  which  we  hear  is  that  of  the  Sieur  de  Partenay, 
in  1323,  to  which  allusion  has  alrcatly  l>eon  made.    Its  iraportanoo 
to  us  Ucs  in  its  revealing  the  enormous  and  almost  irres{H>naiblfi 
authority  ^vielded  by  the  Inquisition  at  this  period.     The  most 
powerful  noble  of  Poitou,  when  designated  as  a  heretic  by  FruW 
Maurice,  tho  Inquisitor  of  Paris,  is  at  once  thrown  into  the  prison 
of  the  Temple  by  the  king,  and  aJl  his  estates  are  eequcstnitcd  to 
await  tho  result.    Fortunately  for  Partenay  he  had  a  large  circk 
of  influential  friends  and  kindre<l,  among  thorn  tho  Bishop  of  Xoy- 
on,  who  lalx)rcd  strenuously  in  his  behalf.     He  was  able  to  appeil 
to  the  poj>e,  alleging  personal  hatred  on  the  part  of  Frere  Maurice; 
he  was  sent  under  guai-d  to  Avignon,  where  his  friends  suoooeded 
in  inducing  John  XXII.  to  assign  certain  bishops  as  assessors  (0 
try  the  case  vrith  the  inquisitor,  and  after  infinite  delays  he  WW 
at  length  set  free — probably  not  ^rithout  the  use  of  means  whidi 
grejitly  diminishe*!  his  wealth.    When  such  a  man  could  be  #) 
handled  at  the  mere  word  of  an  angry  friar,  meaner  victims  sU3od 
little  chance.f    This  case  in  the  North  and  the  close  of  BeniBnl 
Gui's  career  in  Toulouse,  about  the  same  time,  mark  the  apog« 
of  the  Inquisition  m  France.    Thenceforth  wo  have  to  follow  itt 
decline. 

Y<.!t  for  some  years  longer  there  was  a  show  of  activity  at  Ou^ 
cassonne,  where  Henri  dc  Chamay  was  a  worthy  representative  of 
the  older  inquisitors.  January  16, 1329,  in  conjunction  with  Ptene 
Bruni  he  celebrated  an  a-uio  de  fe  at  Pamiers,  where  Ihirty-fiTO 
persons  were  permitted  to  lay  aside  crosses,  and  twelve  were  n^ 

•  Arch.  Nat,  de  Franco,  J.  428,  No.  15, 19  W».— GailleL  Nangiac.  CJontiiL  «ft 
1808, 1310.— Oran ties  Clironiqnes,  V.  188. 

t  GuiIle).Nauglac.CoQtin.ann.  1328.— Orandos  CbroQ!que6,y.  373-4.— Cbio&> 
JolianD.  S.  Victor.  CodUq.  aco.  1323  (Bouquet,  XXL  CSl). 
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leaaod  from  prison  with  crosses,  six  were  paixloneil,  seven  wero 
oondemned  to  perpetual  irnprlgonmont,  together  with  four  false 
witnesses,  eight  had  arbitrary  penances  assigned  them,  four  dead 
persons  wore  sentenced,  and  a  friar  and  a  priest  were  degraded. 
As  the  see  of  Pamiers,  to  which  this  auto  was  confined,  was  a  small 
one,  the  number  of  sentences  uttered  indicates  active  work.  De- 
cember 12,  of  the  same  year,  Ilenri  de  Chamay  held  another  at 
Narljonne,  where  the  fate  of  some  forty  delincjuents  waa  decided. 
Then,  January  7,  132U,  he  held  another  at  Pamiers;  May  19,  one 
<«t  B^ers ;  September  8,  one  at  Carcassonne,  whore  six  unfortu- 
CAtee  were  burned  and  twenty-one  condemned  to  perpetual  prison. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  burned  three  at  Albi,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  ye^ar  he  held  another  auto  at  a  place  not  named,  where  eight 
persons  were  sentenced  to  prison,  three  to  prison  in  chains,  and 
two  irere  burned.  Some  collisions  seem  to  have  occmred  about 
this  time  with  the  royal  officials,  for,  in  1334,  the  inquisitors  com- 
pbuned  to  Philippe  de  Valois  that  their  fonctions  were  impeded, 
Philippe  issued  orders  to  the  seneschals  of  Nlmes,  T<tul(»use, 

fCarcassonne  thai  the  Inquisition  must  be  maintained  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  its  ancient  privileges.* 

Activity  continued  for  some  little  time  longer,  but  the  records 
have  perishetl  which  would  sujjply  the  details.  We  happen  to  Imve 
the  accounts  of  the  Senechaussee  of  Toulouse,  for  1337,  which  show 
that  Pierre  Bruni,  the  inquisitor,  was  by  no  means  idle.  Tlie  re- 
ceiver of  confiscations  enumerates  the  estates  of  thirty  heretics  from 
which  collections  are  in  hand ;  there  was  an  auto  defe  celebrated  and 
paid  for ;  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  inquisitorial  jail  is  Etated 
!'•  '  v-t\vo,  but  as  their  maintenance  during  eleven  months 
;v  _  I  to  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  U\tos  four- 

teen sols,  the  average  number  at  three  dcniors  per  diom  must  have 
been  ninety.  The  temble  vicissitudes  of  the  English  war  doubt- 
less soon  afterwai'ds  shickened  the  energy  of  the  inquisitors,  but 
we  know  that  there  were  auto9  defe  celebrated  at  Carcassonne  in 
1346,  1357,  and  1383,  and  one  at  Toulouse  in  1374.  The  office  of 
inqitisitor  continued  to  bo  filled,  but  it-s  functions  diminished  greatly 
in  importance,  as  we  may  guess  from  the  fact  that  it  is  related  of 


•  Con.  Boat,  XXVn.  110.  133,  140,  140,  186,  178, 193, 198,  238.— Voissctte, 
tV.  Pr.  23. 
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Fierro  do  Mercaline,  who  was  Provincial  of  Toulouse  from  1350  to 
1363,  that  during  more  than  two  years  of  this  period  he  also  senei 
as  inquisitor.* 

In  the  North  we  hear  little  of  the  Inquisition  during  this 
period-  The  English  wars,  in  fact,  must  have  seriously  interfered 
with  its  activity,  but  wo  have  an  evidence  that  it  was  not  nt^lectr 
ing  its  duty  in  a  complaint  made  by  the  Provincial  of  Paris  to 
Clement  VI.,  in  1351,  that  the  practice  of  excepting  the  territoriej 
of  Charles  of  Anjou  from  the  commissions  issued  to  inquisitors  de- 
prived the  provinces  of  Toiu^ine  and  Maine  of  the  blessings  of  the 
institution  and  iUlowed  heresy  to  flourish  there,  whereupon  the 
jwpe  promptly  extended  the  authority  of  Frore  Guillaume  Cbw- 
aher  and  of  ail  future  inquisitors  to  those  regions.+ 

"With  the  return  of  peace  under  Charles  le  Sage  the  Inquisitioa 
had  freer  scope.  Tho  Beggliarda,  or  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spinl, 
undeterred  by  the  martyrdom  of  Marguerite  la  Porete,  liad  coo- 
tinuetl  to  exist  in  secret.  In  September,  1365,  Urban  V.  notified 
tho  prelates  and  inquisitors  throughout  France  that  they  were  ao- 
tively  at  work  propagating  their  doctrines,  and  ho  sent  detaited 
infonnation  as  to  their  tenets  and  the  places  where  they  were  to 
be  found  to  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  with  orders  to  communicate  it  to 
his  fellow-prelates  and  the  Inquisition.  If  any  immediate  respoMfi 
to  this  was  made,  the  result  lias  not  reached  us,  but  in  1372  ve 
find  FrOre  Jacques  de  More,  " imjuuiteur  dea  Bougr^^''  busj*  in 
eratlicating  them.  They  called  tliemselves  the  Company  of  Pot"* 
erty,  and  were  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Turelupins;  afiJB 
Germany,  they  were  ilistinguished  by  their  peculiar  veslmenta,wd 
they  propagated  their  doctrines  largely  by  their  devotional  writ- 
ings in  the  vernacular  Charles  V.  rewarded  the  labors  of  the  in- 
quisitor with  a  donation  of  fifty  francs,  and  received  the  llmnksoJ 
Gregory  XI.  for  his  zeal.  The  outcome  of  the  affair  was  the  bwn- 
ing  of  the  books  and  garments  of  the  heretics  in  the  swine-niariM^ 
beyond  tho  Porte  Saint-Honor^,  together  with  tho  female  loader 
of  the  sect,  Jeanne  Daubenton.  Her  male  colleague  escajjed  by 
death  in  prison,  but  his  body  was  preserved  in  quicklime  for  U- 


•  Vaisacttc,  fid.  Privat,  X.  Pr.  789-3,  793,  803,  918-14.— Aw:h.  de  rfirCcM 
d'Albi  (Doat,  XXXV.  120).— Vaissette,  IV.  184.-Martcue  Ampl.  ColL  VL  4» 
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3^8,  in  order  that  ho  might  accompany  his  partner  in  guilt 
the  flames.    That  such  a  siiectacle  was  suflUciently  infrequent  to 
ider  it  a  matter  of  importance  is  shown  by  its  bemg  i-ocordod  in 
I  doggerel  of  a  contemporary  chronicler — 

^  Van  MDCCCLXXn.  je  voub  dia  tout  pour  voir 
Furent  lea  Turelupins  condBtincz  pour  ardoir, 
Pour  ce  quMk  dcsvoicnt  Ic  people  A  doccpvoir 
Par  feaultes  heresies,  TEveque  en  soult  levoir." 

The  sect  was  a  stubborn  one,  however,  especially  in  Germany, 
•8  we  shall  see  hereafter,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  century 
Chaocellor  Gerson  still  considers  it  of  suilicient  importance  to 
comW  its  errors  repeatedly.  Its  mystic  lilxirtinism  was  danger- 
ously seducing,  and  he  was  especially  alarraetl  by  tiio  incredible  sub- 
tlety with  which  it  was  presentetl  in  a  book  written  by  a  woman 
blown  aa  Mary  of  Valenciennes.  In  May,  1421,  twenty-five  of 
these  sectaries  were  condemned  at  Douai  by  the  Bishop  of  Arras. 
Twenty  of  them  recantetl  and  were  penance<l  with  crosses  and 
banishment  or  imprisonment,  but  five  were  stubborn  and  sealed 
their  faith  with  martyi-dom  in  the  flames.* 
In  I3S1  FK-re  Jacques  de  More  had  a  more  illustrious  victim 
les  Aubriot.  A  Burgundian  by  birth,  Aubriot's  energy 
ability  had  won  for  liim  the  confidence  of  the  AWse  King 
les,  who  had  made  him  Pr6v6t  of  Paris.  This  office  ho  lilleil 
imprecedentetl  vigor.  To  hira  the  city  owed  the  first  system 
erage  that  had  been  attempted,  as  well  as  the  Ik.stille,  wliich 
t  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Knghsh,  and  he  im])osed  some 
tion  on  the  flourishing  industry  of  the^fiUt'^  (h  vie.  His  good 
emment  gaine<l  him  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  people, 
''Ut  ho  made  a  mortid  enemy  of  the  Universily  by  (JisregartUng 

•  RajnaM.  ftnn.  136.^,  No.  17;  ann.  1373,  No.  19,  21.— O.ipuini  ITist.  Frnncor. 
9^  a.  c.  3.  (Ed.  1576,  p.  158).— Mcjcri  Annal.  Flandr.  Lib.  xiii.  ami.  Iii72.— 

iDge  B.  T.  Turlupini, — Gcraoni  do  Consolal.  Tiicolog.  Lib.  rv.  Prosa  3; 

de  Mfsticft  Theol.  Specul.  P.  i.  Coiisid.  8;  Ejo»d.  de  Distiiictiunc  vemrum 
^uioomn  Sigiium.  5. — Altmoyer,  Prftcurseura  de  la  Rfifomio  nux  Pnys-Bas,  1. 85. 

ibably  there  may  be  some  connection  Ijctwccn  the  Turclupins  und  certain 

ing  bands  known  n«  "  (if  Pexariaeho'^  and  suspected  of  Iicresy.  A  inem- 
W  of  these,  named  Bidon  de  Pny-Guillem,  of  the  diocese  of  Bordeaux,  was  cou- 
^ttcd  to  perpetual  iinprsaoDmeut,  and  was  liberated  by  Gregory  XI.  in  1871 
(ColLDoftt»  XXXV.  184). 
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the  immunities  on  the  preservation  of  which,  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury,  it  had  staked  its  existence.  In  savage  mockery  of  its  wratJi, 
when  building  the  Petit-C'hdtelet,  he  named  two  foul  dungeoni 
after  two  of  the  princi])ai  quarters  of  the  University,  le  C 
Bruncau  and  la  Rue  du  Foing,  saying  that  they  were  intended  for 
the  students.  Under  the  strong  rule  of  Charles  V.  the  Univereitj 
had  to  digest  its  wrongs  as  best  it  could,  but  after  his  death,  ia 
13S0,  it  eagerly  watched  its  opportunity.  This  was  not  long  in 
coming,  nor,  in  tho  rivalry  between  the  Dukes  of  Bern  and  Bm^ 
gundy«  was  it  difficult  to  enlist  the  former  against  AnbriotaBi 
Bur^mdian.  Tl)e  rule  of  the  princes,  at  once  feeble  and  <lesi)otic, 
invited  disorder,  and  when  tho  people,  Noveml)er  25,  13&U,  rcae 
against  the  Jews,  pillaged  their  houses,  and  forcibly  Imptized  their 
children,  Aubriot  ineurrod  the  implacable  enmity  of  the  Chnidi 
by  forcing  a  restoration  of  the  infants  to  their  parents.  The  com- 
bination against  him  tlms  became  too  strong  for  the  court  to  re- 
sist. It  yielded,  and  on  January  21,  1381,  he  was  cited  to  appeu 
before  the  bishop  and  inquisitor.  He  disflained  to  obey  the  snin- 
mona.and  his  excommunication  for  contumacy  was  pubhshed  iniS 
the  churches  of  Paris.  This  compelled  obedience,  and  when  he 
came  before  the  inquisitor,  on  February  1,  lie  was  at  once  Ihrowi 
into  the  episcopal  prison  while  his  trial  proceeded.  The  charge 
were  most  frivolous,  except  the  afTair  of  the  Jewish  childronand 
his  having  released  from  the  Chatelot  a  prisoner  accused  of  hfi^ 
esy,  placed  there  by  the  inquisitor.  It  was  alleged  that  on  oW 
occasion  one  of  his  sergeants  had  excused  himself  for  delay  by  say- 
ing that  he  had  waited  at  church  to  see  GcmI  (the  elevation  of  the 
Host),  when  Aubriot  angrily  rejoined,  "  Sirrah,  know  ye  not  that 
I  have  more  power  to  harm  you  than  God  to  help ;"  and  again 
that  when  some  one  had  told  him  that  they  would  see  God  in » 
mass  celebratwl  by  SUvestre  de  la  Oen-elle,  Bishop  of  ContAnc* 
he  Implied  that  God  would  not  permit  himself  to  be  hanilled  bf 
such  a  man  as  the  bishop.  His  enemies  were  so  exasix^rated  tbit 
on  the  strength  of  this  flimsy  gossip  he  Avns  actually  condemneil 
to  be  burned  ^vitho^t  the  privilege  allowed  to  all  heretics  of  isa^* 
ing  himself  by  abjuration ;  but  the  princes  intervened  and  soC' 
oeeded  in  obtaining  this  for  him.  Ue  had  no  reason  to  oomplaio 
of  nndue  delay.  On  May  17  a  solemn  auto  (Ufe  was  held.  On  ft 
scaffold  erected  in  front  of  Notre  Dame,  Aubriot  humbly  con- 
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feesed  and  recanted  the  heresies  of  which  he  had  been  convicted, 
»nd  received  the  sentence  of  perjwitual  iinprisonment,  which  of 
coorse  carried  with  it  the  confiscation  of  his  wealth,  while  the  re- 
joicing scholars  of  the  University  lampooned  him  in  halting  verses. 
He  was  thence  conveyed  to  a  thingeon  in  t!ie  episcopal  prison, 
where  he  lay  until  13S2,  when  the  insurrection  of  the  Maillotins 
occurred.    The  first  thought  of  the  people  was  of  their  ohl  pruv6t. 
Tliey  broke  open  the  prison,  drew  Iihn  forth  and  placed  him  at 
.liieir  head.     lie  accepted  the  post,  but  the  same  night  ho  quietly 
bdrew  and  escaped  to  his  native  Burgundy,  where  his  advent- 
urous Ufe  ended  in  peaceful  obscurity.    The  story  is  instructive 
13  showing  how  efficient  an  instrument  was  the  Inquisition  for  the 
^gratification  of  malice.     In  fact,  its  functions  as  a  factor  in  iK)liti- 
strife  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  more  detailed 
onsideration  hereafter.* 

After  this  we  hear  Httle  more  of  the  Inquisition  of  Paris,  al- 
ibmigh  it  continued  to  exist.  When,  in  1388,  the  eloquence  of 
Tbomas  of  Apulia  drew  wondering  crowds  to  hsten  with  venera- 
^tion  to  his  leaching  that  the  law  of  the  Gospel  was  simply  love, 
irith  tiie  de<luction  that  the  sacraments,  the  invocation  of  saints, 
I  all  the  inventions  of  the  current  theology  were  useless ;  when 
bevrote  a  book  inveighing  against  the  sins  of  prelates  and  pope,  and 
Userting,  with  tlio  Everlasting  Gospel,  that  the  reign  of  the  Holy 
3ho8t  had  supplanted  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  when  he 
boMly  announced  himself  as  the  envoy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  to 
reform  the  world,  the  Inquisition  was  not  called  upon  to  silence  even 
this  revolutionary  heretic.  It  was  the  Pr6v6t  of  Paris  who  ordered 
liiin  to  desist  from  preaching,  and,  when  he  refused,  it  was  tlie  bish- 
op aad  University  who  tried  him,  ordered  his  book  to  bo  burned 
on  ihe  Place  de  Gr6  ve,  and  would  have  him  burned  had  not  the  medi- 
cal alienists  of  the  day  testified  to  his  insanity  and  procured  for  him 
^A  commutation  of  his  punishment  to  perpetual  imprisonment.f 

Various  causes  had  long  been  contributing  to  deprive  the  In- 
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quisition  in  France  of  the  importance  which  it  had  once  enjoyed 
It  no  longer  as  of  old  poured  into  the  royal  i3so  a  stream  of  dob 
iisciitions  and  co-operated  efficiently  in  consolidating  the  monarchy, 
It  had  done  its  work  too  well,  and  not  only  had  it  become  mqier 
fluous  as  an  instrument  for  the  throne,  but  the  thnme  which  it  hai 
aided  to  establish  had  become  supreme  and  had  rethiced  it  to  sub- 
jection. Even  in  the  plenitude  of  inquisitorial  power  the  tendencjr 
to  regtml  the  royal  court  as  {>os8e88ing  a  jurisdiction  higher  than 
that  of  the  Holy  Office  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Amiel  de  Lautrec, 
Abbot  of  S.  Semin.  In  1322  the  Vignier  of  Toulouse  accuse*!  him 
to  the  Inquisition  for  having  preached  the  doctrine  that  the  soul 
is  mortal  in  essence  and  only  immortal  through  grace.  The  In- 
quisition examined  the  matter  and  decided  that  this  was  not  hta- 
esy.  The  roysX proouret^r-generalj  dissatisfied  with  this,  appealed 
from  the  decision,  not  to  the  pope  but  to  the  Parlement  or  roy»l 
court.  No  question  more  purely  spiritual  can  well  be  concaved, 
and  yet  the  Parlement  gravely  entertained  the  appeal  and  asaeittl 
its  jurisdiction  by  confirming  the  decree  of  the  Inquisition.* 

This  was  ominous  of  the  future,  although  the  indefatigabb 
Ilenri  de  Chamay,  apparently  alarmed  at  the  efforts  sucoessftillgr 
made  by  Philip]>e  de  Valois  to  control  and  limit  sinritual  jurisdifr 
tions,  procured  from  that  monarch,  in  November,  13;;9,  a  i/iw/fc- 
ment  confirming  the  privileges  of  the  Inquisition,  placing  all  te» 
poral  nobles  and  officials  afresh  at  its  disposal,  and  annulling  sll 
lettei-s  emanating  from  the  royal  court,  whether  past  or  fotore. 
which  should  in  any  way  imj)ede  inquisitors  from  jjerf onning  tbcir 
functions  in  accordance  with  their  commissions  from  the  Hd/ 
See.  The  evolution  of  t!io  monarchy  was  proceeding  tm»  ra|tidlT 
to  be  checked.  Ilenri  de  Chamay  himself,  in  1328,  had  otHcuUlV 
qualified  himself  as  inquisitor,  deputed,  not  by  the  pope,  as  ha/^^ 
ways  l>een  the  formula  proutUy  emj>loyed,  hut  by  the  king,  awl 
a  judicial  decision  to  this  effect  followed  soon  after.  It  VJ* 
Philippe's  settled  j>olicy  to  enforce  and  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  crown,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  he  sent  Guillaume  de  VilUrt 
to  Toulouse  to  reform  the  encroachments  of  the  ecclesiaatictl 
tribunals  over  the  royal  courts.  In  1330  de  ViUars,  in  the  pe^ 
formance  of  his  duty,  caused  the  registers  of  the  ecclesiastioil 


"  Chron.  Bftrdin,  aim.  1323  (Vaisaette,  IV.  Pr.  31-38). 
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ooBrts  to  be  submitted  to  him,  after  Tvliicli  ho  demanded  tliose  of 

the  Inqiusltion.    When  we  remember  how  jealously  these  were 

gurded,  bow  arrognntly  Nicholas  d' Abbovillo  h»d  refused  a  sight 

of  them  to  tlie  bisiiops  sent  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  and  how  long 

Jean  de  Pequigny  hesitated  before  he  interfere<l  with  Geoffroi 

d'Ablis,  we  can  measure  the  extent  of  the  silent  revolution  which 

bad  occurred  during  the  interval  in  the  relations  between  Church 

Md  State^  by  the  fact  thut  de  Yillars.on  being  refu8e<l,  coolly  pro- 

oeeile<l  to  break  oi>en  the  <ioor  of  llie  chamlter  in  which  tlie  regis- 

tens  wore  kept.     The  inquisitor  appealed,  and  again  it  was  not  to 

t:  r  j'ope,  but  to  the  Parlement,  and  that  body,  in  condemning  de 

Viii;in>  to  pay  the  coete  and  damages,  did  so  on  the  ground  tliat 

U)«  Inquisition  was  a  royal  and  not  nn  ecclesiastical  couit.    This 

vu  ft  Pyrrhic  victory ;  the  State  had  absorl»e4i  the  Inquisition. 

It  was  Uie  same  when,  in  1334,  Philippe  listened  to  the  complaints 

of  the  inquisitors  that  his  seneschals  disturl^ed  them  in  their  juris- 

tliction,  and  gave  orders  that  they  sfaotdd  enjoy  all  their  ancient 

for  these  lire  treated  as  derived  wholly  from  the  royal 

Henceforth  the  Inquisition  could  exist  only  on  suffomnce, 

hbject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Parlemont,  while  the  Captivity 

'rf  Avignon,  followed  by  the  Great  Schism,  constantly  gave  to  the 

tem|)oral  powers  increased  authority  in  spiritual  nuitters.* 

How  completely  the  Inquisition  was  becoming  an  affair  of 
Btale  is  indicated  by  two  incidents.  In  1340,  when  the  lieutenant 
d  the  king  in  Langnedoc>,  Louis  of  Poitou,  Count  of  Die  and 
Valeotinoia,  was  making  his  entry  into  the  g<x>d  city  of  Toidouse, 
be  (ound  the  gate  closed.  Dismounting  and  kneeling  bareheaded 
on  a  cusJuon,  he  took  an  oath  on  the  Gospels,  in  the  bands  of  the 
Jmiuisit'ir,  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  the  Inquisition,  and  then 
toother  oath  to  the  consuls  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  the  city. 
^Thua  Ijoth  institutions  were  on  the  same  footing  and  required  the 
DC  illuBor}' guarantee,  the  verj'  suggestion  of  which  wouhl  have 
Wn  laughed  to  scorn  by  Bernard  Gui.  Again,  in  13C8,  when 
the  royal  revenues  were  depleted  by  the  English  wars  and  the 
ttvages  of  the  Free  Companies,  and  were  insufficient  to  pay  the 
wigea  of  the  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne,  Pierre  Scatisso,  the  royal 


*  Isombcrt,  Anc  Loix  Fron^.  IV.  8e4-~5.— Coll.  Doat,  XXVU.  118.— Vussctte, 
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treasurer,  ortlered  a  levy  by  the  consuls  of  twenty -six  li 
tournois  to  complete  the  payment.  Confiscations  liad  long  sisd 
ceased  to  inoet  the  expenditures,  but  the  inquisitor  was  a  roya 
official  and  must  be  paid  by  the  city  if  not  by  the  state.* 

How  thoi'ough  was  the  subjection  of  all  ecclesiastical  instito* 
tions,  and  how  fallen  the  Inquisition  from  its  high  estate,  is  mani* 
fested  by  an  occurrence  in  13*54,  at  a  moment  when  the  royal  nn^ 
thority  was  at  the  lowest  ebb.  King  John  had  died  a  prisonexiii 
London,  April  8,  and  the  young  Charles  V.  was  not  crowned  until 
May  19,  while  his  kingdom  was  reduced  almost  to  anarchy  by 
foreign  aggression  and  internal  dissensions.  Yet,  April  IC,  Miu*- 
shal  Amaud  d'Audeneham,  Lieutenant  du  Roi  in  Languedoc, OOD' 
voted  at  Niraes  an  assembly  of  the  Three  Estates  presided  orcp 
by  the  Ai*chbishop  of  Narbonne.  One  of  the  questions  discussed 
was  a  quarrel  between  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  and  the  inqnii- 
itorwhom  he  hail  prohibited  fn)m  exercising  his  functions,  saving 
that  the  Inquisition  had  been  establislied  at  the  request  of  the 
province  of  I^mgueiloc,  and  that  now  it  had  become  an  injon*. 
All  the  pi-elates,  except  A^Tuori,  Bishop  of  Viviers,  sided  with  the 
archbishop,  while  the  representatives  of  Toulouse  uskcd  to  beai- 
mitted  as  parties  to  the  suit  on  the  side  of  the  inquisitor.  NooM 
seems  to  have  doubted  that  the  marshtd,as  royal  dej^uty,  hml  fall 
jurisdiction  over  the  matter,  and  his  decision  was  against  tho 
arcLbishop.f 

E\cn  in  Carcassonne,  where  the  Dominicans  had  lorded  it » 
iInJ^eJ^ons]3^  all  fear  of  them  had  disappeared  so  utterly  that  il 
13.54  a  sturdy  blacksmith  named  Hugues  erected  a  shop  close  to 
the  church  of  the  Friai-s,  and  cai'Hed  on  his  noisy  avocation  so 
vigorously  as  to  interrupt  their  services  and  interfere  with  tlieir 
studies.  liemonstninces  and  threats  were  of  no  avail,  and  tltej 
were  obliged  to  appeal,  not  to  the  bishop  or  tho  inquisitor,  but  to 
the  king,  who  graciously  sent  a  peremptory  ortler  to  his  seneachrf 
to  remove  the  smithy  or  to  prevent  Hugues  from  working  in  it4 

Towiuxis  the  end  of  the  century  some  cases  occurring  in 
illustiute  how  completely  the  Inquisition  was  falling  into 

•  Chron.  Bftrdin,  nnn.  1S40,  1368  (VniaMtte.  IV.  Pr.  27.  31). 
t  Chron.  Bardln,  ann.  13W  (Vaiasetto,  IV.  Pr.  30.    Of  A.  MoUnicr,  fed.  Print 
X  703). 

\  Murtcao  Tbcsaur.  L  1899. 
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aDce  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  how  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ToyaX  court  of  the  Parlemont  was  accepted  as  supreme  in  spiritual 
matlere.  In  13S5  there  arose  a  dispute  between  the  magistrates 
of  the  city  aud  the  archbishop  as  to  juri3<iiction  over  blasphemy* 
whicli  was  claimefl  by  both.  This  was  settletl  by  an  agreement 
ognizing  it  as  belonging  to  the  archbishop,  but  twenty  years 
er  the  quarrel  broke  out  afresh  over  the  case  of  Drouet  Largi'le, 
who  was  guilty  of  blasphemy  savoring  of  heresy  as  to  the  Passion 
and  tl»e  Virgin.  The  matter  was  appealed  to  the  Parlenient,  which 
deci<lod  in  favor  of  the  archbishop,  and  no  allusion  thi-oughout 
tlie  whole  affair  occurs  as  to  any  claim  that  the  Inquisition  might 
ive  to  inteq)03e,  showing  that  at  this  time  it  was  practically  dis- 
ied.  Yet  wo  chance  to  know  that  Reims  was  the  seat  of  an 
Inquisition,  for  in  1419  Pierre  Floree  was  inquisitor  thei-e,  and 
ched,  October  13,  the  funeral  sermon  at  the  o))se(]»ic8  of  Jean 
Penr  of  Burgundy,  giving  great  offence  by  urging  Phihppe 
le  Bon  not  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  father.  AV'e  see  also  the 
scruples  of  the  Inquisition  on  the  subject  of  blasphemy  in  1423  at 
Toulouse,  where  it  hiul  become  the  custom  to  submit  to  the  inquis- 
itor the  names  of  all  successful  candidates  in  municipal  elections 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  in  any  way  suspect  of 
heresy.  Among  the  capitouls  elected  in  1423  was  a  certain  Fran- 
cis Albert,  who  was  objected  to  by  the  acting  inquisitor,  Frere 
Barlolorae  Guiscard,  on  account  of  habitxial  use  of  the  expletives 
T^4-Dieii  and  Ventre-Dieu^  whereu}K)n  the  citizens  substituted 
Pierre  de  Sarlat.  Albert  appealed  to  the  Parlement,  which  ap- 
proved of  the  action  of  the  inquisitor.* 

Still  more  emphatic  as  to  the  supremo  authority  of  the  Parle- 
ment was  the  case  of  lilarie  du  Canech  of  Cambrai,  to  which  I 
have  alre^uly  had  occasion  to  refer.  For  maintaining  that  when 
under  oath  she  was  not  bound  to  tell  the  truth  to  the  prejudice 
of  her  honor,  she  was  i)rosecuted  for  heresy  by  the  Bisliop  of  Cam- 
bmi  and  Frere  Nicholas  de  Peronne,  styling  himself  deputy  of  the 
inquisitor-general  or  I*rovincial  of  Paris.  Being  severely  mulcted, 
she  appealed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Peims,  as  the  motropoUtan, 


*  Arch.  AdminiatnttTCs  <tc  Huims^  lU.  037-45. — Mcyeri  AnoaL  Fl&adr.  Lib. 
m.  wan.  1410.— Lafaille,  Annales  de  Toulouae  I.  183.  — Chron.  Bardin,  &qo. 
14SS  (Voissctte.  IV.  Pr.  38). 
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and  bo  issued  inhibitor}'-  letters.  Theji  the  bishop  and  inquisi 
appealed  from  the  archbishop  to  the  Parloment.  Tlio  matter  w 
olalwrately  argued  on  both  sides,  tlie  archbishop  alleging 
there  was  at  that  time  no  inquisitor  in  France,  and  drawing 
numlwr  of  subtle  distinctions.  The  Parlement  had  no  hesitation 
in  accepting  jurisdiction  over  tiiis  purely  spiritual  question.  Jt 
paid  no  attention  to  the  cautious  ai'guments  of  the  archbisho{v 
but  ilccidcd  braadly  that  the  bishop  and  inquisitor  had  no  gryuiub 
for  disobeying  the  citation  of  the  archbishop  evoking  the  cose  to 
his  own  court,  and  it  condemned  them  in  costs.  Thus  the  ancieni 
supremacy  of  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  vras  reasserted  over  tlot 
of  the  Inquisition.* 

The  Great  Schism,  followed  by  the  councils  of  Constance  asd 
Basle,  did  much  to  shako  the  papal  power  on  which  that  of  the 
Inquisition  was  founded.  The  {xtsition  of  Chailes  VII.  tovsids 
Rome  was  consistently  insubordinate,  and  tlie  Pragmatic  Sanctioit 
which  ho  pubhshcd  in  143$  secured  the  independence  of  the  Gflk 
lican  Church,  anrl  strengtheneil  the  juris<liction  of  the  Parlement 
Wht*n  Louis  XL  abrogJit(yd  it,  in  1461,  the  remonstrances  of  lii* 
Parlement  form  a  singularly  free-spoken  indictment  of  papal  vioei, 
and  that  body  continued  to  treat  the  instrument  as  practicall)' in 
force,  while  Louis  himself,  by  successive  measures  of  1463,  H70i 
1472,  1474,  1475,  and  1479,  graduiUly  re-estabhshod  its  princifies. 
Had  not  the  Concordat  of  Francis  L,  in  1510,  swept  it  away,  vlwfl 
he  conspired  with  Leo  X.  to  <livide  the  spoils  of  the  Church,  it  wodM 
eventually  have  rcndei*ed  France  independent  of  Home.  Francis 
knew  so  woU  the  opposition  which  it  would  excite  that  he  ht^ 
tated  for  a  ywir  to  submit  the  measure  to  his  Parlement  for  pegi*- 
tration,  and  the  Parlement  deferred  the  registration  for  anoilier 
year,  till  at  last  the  negotiator  of  the  concordat,  Oaixlinal  Duprat, 
brought  to  bear  sufficient  pressure  to  accomplish  the  oVtject  Do^ 
ing  the  discussion  the  University  had  the  boldness  to  protest  pu^ 
licly  against  it,  and  to  lodge  with  the  Parlement  an  appeal  to  ^ 
next  general  council.f 

*  Arch.  Administralivcs  de  Reims,  HL  63iM8. 

t  iBambert,  Anc.  Loii  Fran^.  IX.  3;  X.  393,  390-416,  477.— Bochelli  D««^ 
Eccles.  GttUican.  Lib.  rv.  Tit.  4,  C— Dull,  dc  la  Soc,  de  VUhU  du  ProtMUntiflne 
eu  Franco,  1800,  p.  131.— D'ArgentrC  Coll.  Judic.  de  aorU  Error.  L  n.8K^ 
Fascic.  Rer.  Expctend.  t-t  Fugieiul.  I.  68  (Ed.  1000). 
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T)uring  this  period  of  nntagonism  to  Rome  the  University  of 
Paris  licwl  contribuletl  no  little  to  the  abasement  of  the  Inquisition 
by  sapphinting  it  as  an  investigator  of  doctrine  and  judge  of  her- 
esy.    Its  ancient  renow-n,  fully  maintained  by  an  uninterrupted 
nooesBton  of  ardent  and  leame<l  teachers,  gave  it  great  authority. 
It  WW  a  national  institution  of  which  clergy  and  Laity  alike  might 
well  be  proud,  and  at  one  time  it  ap^iearcil  as  though  it  might 
rival  the  Parlement  in  growing  into  one  of  the  recognized  powers 
of  the  State.    In  the  feiirf  iil  anarchy  which  accompanieti  the  insan- 
ity of  Charles  VI.  it  boldly  assumed  a  right  to  speak  on  public 
affairs,  and  its  interference  was  welcomed.    In  1411  the  king,  who 
clixncetl  at  the  time  to  bo  in  the  hands  of  the  Burgundians,  ap- 
pealed to  it  to  excommunicato  the  Armagnacs,  and  the  University 
lealously  did  so.     In  1412  it  ]>re8ented  a  remonHtranoe  to  tlie  king 
00  ihe  subject  of  the  financial  disorders  of  the  time  and  demanded 
a  reform.    Supported  by  the  Parisians,  at  its  dictate  the  iuuuiclers 


The  feelings  with  vhlch  the  abrogratioa  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in  1461 
tu  receivcfl  arc  well  expressed  in  the  "  Pragmatiea  Sanctionit  Puuio,''  Baluz. 
tcMansi^IV.  20. 

Pins  n.  ii  Ringularijr  candid  in  bis  account  of  the  ^moniacat  transaction 
thrrrngb  which  ho  purchased  the  abrogation  by  giving  the  cardtnaVs  hat  to  Jean, 
Blibop  of  Arras.  The  suggestion  at  first  provoked  the  liveliest  remonstrances 
frnathe  members  ot'  the  Sacred  College,  who,  thruagh  their  Bpokcamon,  the  Cor- 
dntl  of  ArigDon,  warned  Pius  that  tbcro  would  be  no  p«acc  In  the  CoDsiUor^, 
fa  the  bishop  would  set  them  all  by  the  eara,  and  that  his  un<juiet  upirit  showed 
dtat  he  miut  be  the  oflbpring  of  an  Incubus.  Pius  adiuittcil  all  thi<),  but  argued 
thit  It  woA  an  unfortunate  neceaaity;  both  Louis  XL  and  Philippe  le  Bon  had 
■be^  for  bis  promotion ;  unless  the  request  was  granted  the  Prngmalic  Sunc- 
tHa  Toold  not  be  abolished,  for  the  fury  of  the  disappointed  man  would  con- 
Ttn  liim  into  its  supporter,  oud,  &&  he  was  learned,  he  would  readily  find  ample 
Scriptural  warrant  to  adduce  in  its  favor,  which  would  be  decisive,  as  he  was 
llie  only  man  in  France  who  urged  the  abrogation,  and  he  could  readily  load 
Itie  king  to  change  his  mind.  These  arguments  were  convincing,  aud  Piua 
Qjojed  the  supreme  triumph  of  destroying  the  lost  relic  of  the  reforms  of  Con- 
Kttoe  and  Basle.  Ho  paid  dearly  for  it,  however,  in  the  annoyances  inflicted 
M  hia  by  the  new  cardinal,  whom  he  describes  as  a  liar  aud  a  perjurcr,  uvori- 
cuna  nnil  ambitious,  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard,  and  eicessivcly  given  to  women. 
He  vru  so  irascible  that  nt  meals  he  would  frequently  throw  the  silver  phites 
uil  TcMcls  at  the  servants,  and  occasionally  would  push  the  whole  table  over, 
to  the  dismay  of  bis  guests. — Mn.  Sylrii  0pp.  inedd.  ( Atti  della  Accad.  del  Lin* 
cti.1883,  pp.  531,  546-8). 
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and  thieves  of  the  government,  Tvith  the  exception  of  the  chancel' 
lor,  were  tlismissed  in  1413,  greatly  to  the  discontent  of  the  court 
iers,  who  ridiculed  the  theologians  as  bookworms ;  and  in  the  same 
year  it  co-operntwl  with  the  Piirlement  in  securing  momentaiT 
peace  between  the  angry  factions  of  the  land.  The  thanks  is-luch 
the  heir-apparent,  the  Duke  of  Guienno,  accompanied  hy  the  Dufee: 
of  Berri,  Burgundy,  Bavaria,  and  Bar,  solemnly  rendered  to  the 
assembled  Faculty,  virtujilly  recuguized  it  as  a  part  of  the  Statft 
But  when,  in  1415,  it  sent  a  deputation  to  remonstrate  against  the 
oppression  of  the  people  through  excessive  taxation,  the  Duke  of 
Guienne,  who  was  angry  at  the  part  taken  by  it,  ^vithout  consult- 
ing the  court,  in  degrading  John  XXIII.  at  the  Council  of  Cot 
stance,  curtly  told  the  s{K>kesm6n  that  they  were  interfering  in 
matters  beyond  their  com|>etence ;  and  when  the  official  orator 
attempted  to  reply,  the  duke  had  him  arrested  on  the  spot  anii 
kept  in  prison  for  several  days.* 

Thougli  its  temporary  and>ition  to  rival  tlie  Parlement  in  slate 
aflfairs  was  fortunately  not  gratified,  in  theology  such  a  \nAy  m 
this  was  supreme.  It  would  naturally  be  called  upon,  either  as  ft 
whole  or  by  delegates,  to  furnish  the  cxjwrts  whose  counsel  WM 
to  guide  bishop  and  inquisitor  in  the  decision  of  cases ;  and  ns  tb« 
old  heresies  died  out  and  new  ones  were  evolved,  every  deviatiwi 
from  orthodoxy  came  to  be  submitted  to  it  as  a  matter  of  courae, 
when  its  decision  was  received  as  final.  These  were  for  the  mod 
part  scholastic  subtleties  to  which  I  shall  rocur  hereafter,  as  wbH 
as  to  the  great  controversies  over  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Virgin,  and  over  Nominalism  and  Ileidism,  in  which  it  took  8 
distinguished  part.  Sometimes,  however,  the  questions  were  mow 
practical.  When  some  insolent  wretch,  in  1432,  impudently  UiA 
Frere  Pierre  de  Voie,  the  deputy-inquisitor  of  Evreux,  that  bis 
citations  were  simply  abuses,  the  offended  functionary,  in  place  of 
promptly  clapping  the  recalcitrant  into  prison,  plaintively  re- 
ferred the  case  to  the  University,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
ceiving a  solemn  decision  that  the  wortls  were  audacious,  pi*- 
sumptnous,  scandalous,  and  tending  to  rebellion  (it  did  not  sar 
heretical),  and  that  the  utterer  was  liable  to  punishment    Btf* 


*  Jnvenal  des  Uraina,  &na.  U 1 1 ,  1413.— Religieox  de  S.  Denis,  Ilist.  dc  Cbtfl0 
VL  Lit.  xxxn.  cli.  14;  xxxul  ch.  1,  IS,  16;  xxxv.  cli.  16. 
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'nard  Giii  or  Nicholas  (rAbVwville  would  have  aaked  for  no  such 
[  warninl.* 

To  what  an  extent  the  University  in  time  replaced  the  Inqui- 
I  sition  in  ita  neglected  and  forgotten  functions  is  shown  in  1498,  in 
(the  csase  of  the  Observftntine  Franciscan,  Jean  Vitrier.     In  the 
reetlcKness  and  inifuU.ir<linution  w!»ich  heralded  the  Refonnation, 
this  obscure  friar  anticipated  Lutlier  even  more  than  did  John  of 
ATesel,  although  in  the  strictness  of  his  asceticism  he  taught  that 
a  wife  might  better  break  her  marriage-vow  than  her  fasts.     In 
his  preaching  at  Tournay  he  counselled  the  people  to  drag  the 
ooncubincs  and  their  ])ne8t-s  from  their  liouses  with  shame  and  de- 
rision ;  he  afllrmed  that  it  was  a  mortal  sin  to  listen  to  tlie  masses 
of  concubimiry  priests.     Pardons  and  indxdgences  were  the  off- 
spring of  hell:  the  faithful  ought  not  to  purchase  them» for  they 
were  not  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  brnthels.     Even  the 
intercession  of  the  saints  was  not  to  bo  sought.    These  were  old 
heresies  for  which  any  inquisitor  would  promptly  offer  the  utterer 
alternative  of  abjuration  or  the  stake;  but  the  pi-elates  and 
jistnjtes  of  TomTiay  referred  the  matter  to  the  University, 
which  laboriously  extractc<l  from  Vitrier's  sermons  sixteen  propo- 
sitions for  condejnnation.f 

Even  more  significant  of  the  growing  authority  of  the  Univor- 
sity  and  the  waning  power  of  the  Papacy  waa  a  decision  rendered 
in  1502.  Alexander  Vi.  had  levied  a  tithe  on  the  clergy  of  Fnince, 
with  the  customaiy  excuse  of  prosecuting  the  war  against  the 
Turks.  The  clergy,  whose  consent  had  not  been  askc<l,  refused  to 
pay.  The  i)opo  rejoined  by  excommunicating  them,  and  they  ap- 
plied to  the  University  to  know  whether  such  a  papiil  excommuni- 
cation waft  valid,  ^vhether  it  was  to  bo  feared,  and  whether  they 
should  consequently  abstain  from  the  performance  of  divine  ser- 
vice. On  all  these  points  the  University  repUed  in  the  negative, 
ouanimously  and  without  hesitation.  Had  circumatanc*!S  jwrmit- 
tod  the  same  independence  in  Germany,  a  little  more  progress  in 
this  direction  would  have  rendered  Luther  superfiuous-J 

It  is  not  to  be  supposetl,  however,  that  the  Inquisition,  though 
fidlon  (rum  ite  former  dignity,  had  ceased  to  exist  or  to  perform 


'  D*ArgeDtr6,  op.  cit  I.  n.  370. 

t  Ibid.  L  n.  340. 


t  Ibid.  I.  n.  340. 
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its  functions  after  a  fasWon.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  the  popes 
to  maintain  it,  and  the  position  of  inquisitor,  though  humble  ia 
comparison  with  that  which  his  predecessors  enjoyed,  vraa  yet  a 
sooroe  of  influence,  and  possibly  of  profit,  which  led  to  its  being; 
eagerly  sought.  In  1414:  we  find  two  contestants  for  the  |)05t  ut 
Toulouse,  and  in  1424  an  unseemly  quarrel  between  two  rivals  at 
Carcassonne.  The  diocese  of  Geneva  was  also  the  subject  of  con- 
tention embittered  by  the  traditional  rivalry  between  the  two 
Mendicant  Orders.  It  will  bo  remembered  that  in  1290  this,  with 
other  French  cantons,  was  include*!  by  Nicholas  TV.  in  the  i^ 
quisitorial  province  of  I^san^on,  which  was  Dominican,  (^nera 
belonged,  however,  ecclesiastically  to  the  metropolis  of  Vioiuie, 
which  was  under  the  Franciscan  Inquisition  of  Frovenoer  ud 
Gregory  XI.  so  treated  it  in  1375.  When  Pons  Feugeyroa  wm 
commissioned,  in  1409,  Geneva  was  not  mentioned  in  the  ennmeo^ 
tion  of  the  dioceses  under  him ;  but  when  his  commission  was  re- 
newed by  Martin  V.,  in  1418,  it  was  included,  and  he  began  to  a- 
ercisc  his  powers  there.  There  at  once  arose  tho  threat  of  a  most 
scandalous  quarrel  l>etween  the  combative  Orders ;  tho  Domini- 
cans appealed  to  Martin,  and  in  1419  he  restored  Geneva  to  theffl. 
Yet  in  1434,  when  Eugenius  TV.  again  confirmed  Pons  Fewgey- 
ron*s  commission,  the  name  of  Geneva  once  more  slipped  in.  The 
Dominicans  must  again  liave  successfully  reclaimed  it,  for  in  1473, 
when  there  was  a  sudden  resumption  of  inquisitorial  activity  un- 
der Sixtus  IV.,  in  confirming  Frere  Jean  Vaylette  as  Inquisitor  o( 
Provence,  with  the  same  powers  as  Pons  Feugeyron,  Geneva  wtf 
omitted  in  the  hst  of  his  jurisdictions,  while  the  Dominicans,  Vifr 
tor  Rufi  and  Claude  Rufi,  were  appointed  respectively  at  Geneva 
and  Lausanne;  and  in  1491  another  Dominican,  Francois  Granet, 
was  commissioned  at  Geneva.* 

Yet  the  position  thus  eagerly  sought  had  no  legitimate  meaw 
of  su]>port.  In  the  teirible  disorders  of  the  times  tho  royal  ^ 
pends  had  been  withdrawn.  Alexander  V.,  in  1409,  instructed  his 
legate,  tho  Cardinal  of  S.  Susanna,  that  some  methwl  must  he  ite- 
vised  of  meeting  tho  exjienses  of  the  inquisitor,  his  assotiato,  his 
notary,  and  liis  servant.   He  suggests  either  levjring  three  hmwlw^ 


•  Wftdding.  ann.  1375,  No.  17;   1418,  No.  1,  3;  1419,  No.  »;  1434,  No.fi,3i 
1473,  No.  34.— Ripoll  U.  522, 566-0, 637,  644 ;  HI.  487 ;  IV.  6. 
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gold  florins  on  the  Jews  of  Avignon ;  or  that  each  bishop  shall  de- 
iny  the  cost  as  the  inquisitor  moves  from  one  diocese  to  another ; 
or  that  each  blsliop  shall  contri  butc  ten  Aorins  annually  out  of  the 
Iflgaoies  for  pious  uses.  Which  de\nce  was  adopted  does  .not  ap- 
pear, but  they  all  Boem  to  have  proved  fruitless,  for  in  141S  Mar- 
tin V.  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  that  he  must  find 
lome  means  of  supplying  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Under  such  circumstances  the  attraction  of  the  olficc  may, 
perhaps,  be  discerned  from  a  petition,  in  this  same  year  HIS,  from 
Uiedtutens  of  Avignon  in  favor  of  the  Jews.  The  protection  af- 
fordeil  by  the  A^ignonesc  ]K)pe8  to  this  proscril>ed  class  had  ren- 
dered the  city  a  Jewisli  centre,  and  they  were  foimd  of  much  utih- 
t)*;  but  they  were  constantly  molested  by  tlie  inquisitors,  who  in- 
rtituted  frivolous  prosecutions  against  them,  doubtless  not  without 
profit.  Martin  listened  kindly  to  the  appeal,  and  it  proves  the 
ddf^nidation  of  the  Inquisition  that  ho  gave  the  Jews  a  right  to 
ippoint  an  assessor  who  shoiUd  sit  with  the  inquisitor  in  all  cases 
b  which  they  were  concerned.* 

Still  the  Inquisition  was  not  wholly  without  evidence  of  ac- 
tivity in  its  purposed  sphere  of  duty.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that 
Pierre  d'AiUy,  Bishop  of  Cambrai,  when,  in  1411,  he  prosecuted 
the  Men  of  Intelligence,  duly  called  in  the  inquisitor  of  the  prov- 
ince, who  ^vaa  Dominican  Prior  of  St.  Quentin  in  Vermandois,  to 
join  in  the  sentence.  In  1430  we  hear  of  a  number  of  heretics 
»bo  had  been  burned  at  Lille  by  the  deputy-inquisitor  and  the 
Bishop  of  Toumay;  and  tu  1431  Philippe  lo  Bon  ordered  his  of- 
ficials to  exeoute  all  .sentences  pronounced  by  Brother  Ileinrich 
Kaltvser,  who  had  been  apjminted  Inquisitor  of  Cambrai  and  Lille 
W  tiie  Dominican  Provincial  of  Germany — a  manifest  invasion  of 
*lie  rights  of  his  colleague  of  Paris,  doubtless  due  to  the  jioUtical 
^Waplications  of  the  times.  This  order  of  Pliilipi>e  le  Bon,  how- 
wer,  abows  that  the  example  of  supervision  set  by  the  Parlement 
fas  not  lost  on  the  feudatories,  for  the  officials  are  only  instructed 
l^inake  arrests  when  there  has  been  a  proper  preliminary  inquest, 
*Hli  observance  of  all  the  forms  of  law.  I  shall  have  occasion 
wreafter  to  speak  of  the  part  played  by  tlie  Inquisition  in  the 
^J^gedy  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  need  here  only  allude  to  the  appoint- 


*  Wadding.  ouD.  UOD^Ko.  18;  1418,  No.  1,3.1 
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ment,  in  1431,  by  Eugenius  IV.,  of  Fr^re  Jean  Graveran  to  be  In- 
quisitor of  Kouen^  where  he  was  already  exercising  the  functions 
of  the  office,  and  where  ho  was  succeeded  in  1433  by  Frere  S^*bastien 
I'Abb^,  who  had  been  papal  penitentiary  and  chaplain — another 
evidence  of  the  partition  of  France  during  the  disastrous  Engliah 
war.    People  were  growing  more  careless  about  excommunication 
than  ever.    About  1415,  a  number  of  ecclesiastics  of  Limoges  were 
prosecuted  by  the  inquisitor,  Jean  du  Puy,  as  suspect  of  heresy  for 
this  cause ;  they  appealetl  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  in  1418 
the  matter  was  referred  back  to  the  archbishop.    Still  the  indif- 
ference to  eicommunication  grew,  and  in  1435  Eugenius  IV.  iii- 
stnicted  the  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne  to  prosecute  all  who  n- 
mained  under  the  censure  of  the  Church  for  several  years  without 
seeking  absolution.* 

With  the  pacification  of  Franco  and  the  final  expulsion  of  tie 
English,  Nicholas  V.  seems  to  have  thought  the  occasion  oppo^ 
tune  for  reviving  and  establishing  the  Inquisition  on  a  firmer  and 
broader  basis.    A  bull  of  August  1,  1461,  to  Hugnes  le  K^oir,  In- 
quisitor of  France,  defines  his  jurisdiction  as  extending  not  only 
over  the  Kingdom  of  France,  but  also  over  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine 
and  all  Gascony  and  I^nguodoc.    Thus,  with  the  exception  of  tfce 
eastern  provinces,  the  whole  was  consolidated  into  one  district, 
with  its  principal  seat  probably  in  Toulouse.     The  juristliction  of 
the  inquisitor  was  likewise  extended  over  all  offences  that  had 
hitherto  been  considered  doubtful  —  blasphemy,  sacrilege,  diviw- 
tion,  even  when  not  savoring  of  heresy,  and  unnatural  crimes. 
He  was  further  released  from  the  necessity  of  episcopal  co-o|»eia- 
tion,  and  was  empowered  to  carry  on  all  proceedings  and  rentlff 
judgment  without  calling  the  bishops  into  consultation.     Tn^o 
centuries  earlier  these  enormous  powers  would  have  rendered 
Hugues  almost  omnipotent,  but  now  it  was  too  late.    The  Inqui' 
sition  had  sunk  be^'ond  resuscitation.    In  1468  the  Franciscan 
Minister  of  Burgundy  represented  to  Fins  IL  the  deplorable  ooTJ* 
dition  of  the  institution  in  the  extensive  territories  confided  to  b^ 
Order,  comprising  the  great  archiepiscopates  of  Lyons,  VienD^^ 
Aries,  ^Vix,  Embrun,  and  Tarantaise,  and  covering  both  sides  *** 


•  Baluz.  et  Mansi  1. 288-93.— Arch.  G€n.  Oe  Bclgique.  Pttpicra  rVfetat.  t.  405- 
MBS.  Bib.  Nat,  fonds  Moreau,  444,  fol  10.-RipoU  H.  333 ;  UL  6, 8, 31, 1B3. 
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the  Rhone  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Savoy.    In  the  thirteenth 
century  Clement  IV.  had  placed  tliis  region  under  the  control  of 
the  Bur-^undian  Minister,  but  with  the  lapse  of  time  his  supervis- 
ion had  become  nominal.     Ambitious  friars  had  obtained  directly 
from  the  popes  commissions  to  act  as  inquisitors  in  special  dis- 
tricts, and  therefore  acknowleiiged  no  authority  but  their  own. 
Others  had  assumed  the  office  without  appointment  from  any  one. 
There  was  no  power  to  correct  their  excesses;  scandals  were  nu- 
merous, the  people  were  oppressetl,  and  the  Order  exix>se<l  to  op- 
probrium.   Pius  hastened  to  put  an  end  to  these  abuses  by  re- 
Mflring  the  obsolete  authority  of  the  minister,  with  full  power  of 
lemovaU  even  of  those  who  enjoyed  papal  commissions.* 

The  Inquisition  was  thus  reorganizc<l,  but  its  time  hml  passed. 
To  so  low  an  ebb  had  it  falien  that  in  this  same  year,  145S,  Frere 
Biraid  Tremoux,  Inquisitor  of  Lyons,  who  had  aroused  general 
hoitility  by  the  rigor  w*ith  which  he  exercised  his  office,  was 
tlirown  in  prison  through  the  efTorts  of  the  citizens,  and  it  re- 
quired the  active  interj>oBition  of  Pius  II.  and  his  legate.  Cardinal 
Akno,  to  effect  his  release.  The  venality  and  corruption  of  the 
papal  curia,  moreover,  was  so  ineradicable  that  no  reform  was  poa- 
sibie  in  anytliing  subject  to  its  control.  But  three  years  after 
Piu-s  had  placed  the  whole  district  under  the  Minister  of  Burgun- 
dy ve  find  him  renewing  the  old  abuses  by  a  special  appointment 
of  Brother  Bartholomaus  of  Eger  as  Inquisitor  of  Grenoble.  That 
soch  commissions  were  sold,  or  conferred  as  a  matter  of  favor, 
Ihepii  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  and  the  api>ointees  were  turned 
loose  upon  their  districts  to  wring  what  miserable  gains  they  coidd 
fntm  the  fears  of  the  people.  Only  this  can  exjilain  a  form  of  ap- 
pointment which  Ijocame  common  as  "^'inquisitor  in  the  Kingdom 
•jf  France,"  ''  without  i)rejudice  to  other  inquisitors  authorized  by 
ns  or  by  others"  —  a  sort  of  letter-of -marque  to  cruise  at  large 
ami  make  what  the  appointees  could  from  the  faithful.  Similarly 
significant  is  the  appointment  of  Frere  Pierre  Cortlrat,  confessor 
of  Jean,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  in  1478,  to  be  Inquisitor  of  Bourges, 
tlius  wholly  disrogartling  the  consolidation  of  the  kingtlom  by 
^'icliolas  y.  It  is  haixlly  necessary  to  extend  the  list  further. 
Iftfiuisitors  were  apijointed  by  the  popes  in  constant  succession, 


•  Ripoll  m.  301.  — Wadding,  ftnn.  UOS,  Ki>.  12. 
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either  for  tho  kingdom  of  France  or  for  special  districts,  as  thou^ 
tho  institution  were  at  the  height  of  its  power  and  activity.    That 
something  was  to  be  gained  by  all  this  there  can  bo  no  question, 
but  there  is  little  risk  in  assuming  that  tho  gainer  was  not  re- 
ligion.* 

Several  cases  occurring  about  this  period  are  interesting  ss 
illustrations  of  the  spread  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  indepen- 
dence»  and  of  the  sub<jr<linate  iK>3ition  to  which  the  LnqaisitioD 
ha<l  simk.     In  1459,  at  Lille,  there  was  burned  a  heretic  known  as 
Alphonso  of  Portugal,  who  led  an  austoro  life  as  an  ancborit«  and 
frequented  the  churclies  assiduously,  but  who  declared  that  since 
Gregory  the  Great  there  Imd  been  m>  true  pope,  and  consequentlj 
no  valid  administration  of  the  sacraments.    In  the  acconnt  wtudi 
has  reached  us  of  his  trial  and  execution  there  is  no  allusion  to  tiie 
intervention  of  the  Holy  Office.    Still  more  significant  is  the  caw, 
in  1484,  of  Jean  Laillier,  a  priest  in  Paris,  a  Uieological  licentiate, 
and  an  applicant  for  the  doctorate  in  theology.    In  his  sermoof 
he  liad  been  singularly  free-spoken.     He  denied  the  vahdity  ot 
tho  rule  of  celibacy;  he  quoted  Wicklitf  as  a  groat  iloctor;  iw 
rejecte<l  the  suprenujcy  of  Rome  and  the  binding  force  of  tratliti«i 
and  decretal;  John  XXII.,  lie  said,  hatl  had  no  power  to  comleraii 
Jean  do  Poilly;  so  far  from  St.  Francis  occupying  the  vacun! 
throne  of  Lucifer  in  heaven,  he  was  rather  with  Lucifer  in  hell; 
since  the  time  of  Silvester  the  Koly  See  had  been  the  church  d 
avarice  and  of  iraj)erial  j)Ower,  where  cimonization  could  be  ob- 
tained for  money.    So  weak  had  become  the  tradition^U  holil  <^ 
the  Church  on  the  consciences  of  men  that  this  revolotionsiy 
preacliing  seems  to  have  aroused  no  opposition,  even  on  the  ptrt 
of  tho  Inquisition ;  but  Laillier,  not  content  with  simple  toleratioBi 
applied  to  the  University  for  the  doctorate,  and  was  refused  fl^ 
mission  to  the  preliminary  disputations  unless  he  should  purge 
himself,  undergo  penance,  and  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Holy  See. 

•  Wadding,  anu.  U58,  No.  18;  1461,  Na  3.— RipoU  UI.  317,  423,  437;  Vf. 
103,217,  303,304,356,373. 

A  Mf*.  of  Benmnl  fliii's  Prartiea,  now  in  tho  Municipal  Library  of  Toalo"^ 
bears  a  marg'inal  note  that  it  was  lent  by  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse,  lu  U^>^ 
tho  Dominicans  of  Bordeaux  to  be  transcribed,  thus  showing  that  thcro  wJ3  ■!* 
Inquifiitioo  in  o[>erotion  in  tho  latter  city  of  which  the  members  required  icstiue' 
Uon  in  their  duties  (Moliuicrj  L'Iqcl,  dans  le  midi  dc  la  Fraacc,  p.  201). 
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LaiUier  therenpon  boldly  applied  to  the  Parlement,  now  by  tacit 
assent  clothed  with  supreme  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
asking  it  to  compel  tho  University  to  admit  him.     The  Parlement 
entertained  no  doubts  as  to  its  own  competence,  but  decided  the 
case  in  a  manner  not  looked  for  by  the  hanly  i)riest.     It  ordci-ed 
Louis,  Bishop  of  Paris,  in  conjunction  with  the  inquisitor  and  four 
doctors  selected  by  the  University,  to  prosecute  Laillier  to  due 
puniahmont.     The  bishop  and  inquisitor  agreed  to  proceed  sepa- 
rately and  conununicate  their  processes  to  each  other;  but  Laillier 
most  have  had  powerful  backers,  for  Bishop  Louis,  without  con- 
faring  with  his  colleague  or  the  experts,  allowetl  Laillier  to  make 
AfAitial  recantation  and  a  public  abjuration  c^juched  in  the  most 
free  and  «isy  terms,  absolved  him,  June  43, 148t>,  pronounced  him 
from  suspicion  of  heresy,  restored  him  to  his  functions,  and 
declared  him  capable  of  promotion  to  all  gnules  and  lionors. 
Frore  Jean  Coesart,  the  inquisitor,  who  ha<l  been  diligently  col- 
lecting evidence  of  many  scandalous  doctrines  of  Laillier's  and 
Tainly  communicating  them  to  the  bishop,  was  forced  to  swallow 
iliis  afh-ont  in  silence,  but  the  Univei*sity  felt  its  honor  engngetl 
uirl  was  not  incUned  to  submit.     November  6, 14S0,  it  issued  a 
htmai  protest  against  tho  action  of  the  bishop,  appealed  to  the 
pope,  and  demanded  "Apostoli."    Innocent  VII L  pi*om]>Uy  came 
totbd  rescue.    Ho  annidic<l  the  decision  of  tho  bishop  and  oidered 
t^  inquisitor,  in  conjunction  with  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  and 
ti»  Bwhop  of  Meaux,  to  throw  Laillier  into  prison,  while  they 
flliould  investigate  the  imrecanted  heresies  and  send  the  jMijiere  to 
Rome  for  decision.    Very  suggestive  of  the  strong  influences  sup- 
porting Ljiillier  is  the  po]>e'8  expression  of  fear  lest  tlie  jiressure 
brought  to  bc4ir  on  the  University  shoultl  have  forcal  it  to  atlmit 
hita  to  the  doctorate ;  if  so,  sucli  action  is  pronounced  void,  and 
engaged  in  the  attempt  are  oj-deretl  to  desist  under  \mn  of  in- 
suspicion  of  heresy.    It  is  not  a  httlo  singular  that  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  was  thus  selected  to  sit  in  juilginent  on 
Ijiillier,  was  at  this  very  time  under  censure  by  the  University  for 
renving  the  Donatist  heresy  of  tlie  insufficiency  of  the  sacraments 
in  pollute*!  hands — the  Eucharist  of  a  fornicating  priest  was  of  no 
more  account,  he  said,  than  the  barking  of  a  dog.    Many  an  un- 
fortunate "Waldensinn  had  been  burned  for  less  than  this,  but  tlie 
^uisitor  had  not  dared  to  hold  him  to  account.    Nor  do  wo  hear 
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of  his  intervention  in  the  case  of  Jean  Langlois,  priest  of  St.  Cr 
pin,  who,  when  celebrating  mass,  June  3,  HiU,  liorrifietl  his  floa 
by  casting  on  the  floor  and  trampling  the  consecrated  wine  ani 
host.  On  bis  arrest  he  gave  as  his  reason  that  the  body  and  blooi 
of  Christ  were  not  in  the  elements,  and  as  he  stubbornly  refusei 
to  recant,  he  expiated  his  error  ut  the  stake.  Similar  was  the  f^M 
of  Aymon  Ptcard,  who,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Louis  in  the  Sainte-Cbft 
pelle,  August  25,  1503,  snatched  the  host  from  the  celebrant  and 
cast  it  in  pieces  on  the  floor,  and  obstinately  declined  to  ahjart 
All  this  was  significant  of  the  time  coming  when  the  Inquisidoa 
would  bo  more  necessary  than  ever.* 

The  present  degradation  which  it  shared  with  the  rest  of  the 
Church  in  the  constantly  growing  supremacy  of  the  State  is  maai- 
featcd  by  a  commission  issued  in  1485,  by  Frero  Antoine  de  Clc•d^ 
appointing  a  vicar  to  act  for  him  in  Rodez  and  Vabres.  In  this 
document  he  styles  himself  Inquisitor  of  France,  Aquitaine,  Gm- 
couy,  and  Languedoc,  deputed  by  the  Holy  See  and  the  Parlemeat 
The  two  bodies  are  thus  equal  sources  of  authority,  an<i  the  ap- 
|)ointinent  by  the  pope  would  have  been  insuHicient  without  thf 
coulirniation  by  tlie  royal  coml.  How  contemptible,  indeed,  the 
Inquisition  had  become,  even  in  the  eyes  of  ecclesiastics,  is  brought 
instructively  before  us  in  a  petty  quarrel  between  the  Inquisitor 
Raymond  Gozin  and  his  Dominican  brethren.  When  he  succeeded 
Frere  Gaillard  de  la  Roche,  somewhere  about  1516,  he  found  tla* 
the  house  of  the  Inquisition  at  Toulouse  had  been  stripj)e<i  of  its 
furniture  and  utensils  by  the  fi'iars  of  the  Dominicau  convent 
Ho  made  a  reclamation,  and  some  of  the  articles  were  i-estored; 
but  the  friare  subsequently  demanded  them  Iiacic,  and  on  his  re- 
fusal procured  from  the  Genei'ai  Master  instructions  to  the  vicar, 
under  which  the  latter  proceeded  to  extremities  with  him,  whopy 
disregarding  his  appeal  to  the  pope,  though  he  finalh%  in  U*90, 
succeedeil  in  obtaining  tlie  intervention  of  Leo  X.  Imagination 
could  scarcely  furnish  a  more  convincing  proof  of  decadence  tbtf 
this  exhibition  of  the  successor  of  Bernard  de  Caux  and  BcmanI 
Gui  vainly  endeavoring  to  ilefend  his  kitchen  gear  from  the  rapv 
cious  hands  of  his  brcthren.f 


•  M&moires  <le  Jncques  du  Cltrn],  Liv.in,ch.  43. — D'Argeutrt,  op.  dt.  L  I* 
308-18,310-30,323,347. 

t  Bremond,  ap,  Ripoll  IV.  378.— Ripoll  IV.  300. 
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It  is  quite  probable  that  this  dis|iute  was  envenomed  by  the 
cvitable  jertloosy  betweea  the  main  body  of  tlio  Order  and  its 
uritan  section  known  as  the  Keformcd  Congregation.  Of  this 
.tter  Kaymond  Gozin  was  vicar-general,  and  his  anxiety  to  ro- 
hia  furnishings  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  al- 
the  house  of  the  Incjuisitlon  so  as  to  accomniotiatc  within 
t  %  Reformed  convent.  The  vast  buildings  which  it  hail  required 
in  the  plenitude  of  its  power  had  become  a  world  too  wide  for  its 
^ronken  nee<ls.  The  original  homo  of  the  Dominican  Order,  before 
he  removal  in  1230  thi'ough  the  liber.ility  of  Pons  do  Capilenier, 
jt  contained  a  church  with  three  altars,  a  refectory,  cells  (or  prison), 
chambers,  guest-rooms,  cloistoi-s,  and  two  gardens.  In  ajjproving 
of  the  proposetl  alterations,  Leo  X.  stipulated  that  some  kind  of 
Rtiring-room  with  convenient  offices  must  still  be  reserved  for  the 
me  of  the  Inquisition.  This  epitomizes  the  history  of  the  institu- 
Uoa.  Yet  it  hud  by  no  means  wholly  lost  its  power  of  evil,  for  in 
lotl  Johann  Bomm,  Dominican 'Prior  of  Pohgny,  and  inquisitor 
ItBeaanfon  had  the  satisfaction  of  dosimtching  two  lycanthropists, 
orwer-wokes.* 


The  career  of  the  Waldenses  forms  bo  interesting  and  well- 
<iefined  an  episode  in  the  history  of  persecution  that  I  have  hitherto 
omitted  all  reference  to  that  sect,  in  order  to  present  a  brief,  con- 
tianous  outline  of  its  relations  with  the  Inquisition,  which  found 
in  it,  after  the  disapi>earance  of  the  Cathari,  the  only  really  im- 
portant field  of  labor  in  Franoe. 

r  lough  by  no  means  as  numerous  or  as  powerful  in  I^ngue- 
the  Cathari,  the  Waldonses  formed  an  important  heretical 
dement.  They  were,  however,  mostly  confined  to  the  hmnblor 
HHKt,  and  we  hear  of  few  nobles  Wonging  to  the  sect.  In  the 
nttcQOGS  of  Pierre  Cella,  rendered  in  Querci  in  1241  and  1242,  wo 
^ve  abundant  testimony  as  to  their  numbers  and  activity.  Thus, 
wtewaces  occur  to  them — 

AtOounlon  in S6  cases  out  of  210 

MMontcucqin 44     "       "    **    84 

AtSftUTeterrein 1    cmo    *'   "      5 


*  RipoU  TV.  876.— Wieri  de  Pntstig.  Doemon.  Lib.  vr.  c.  U. 
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At  Belcayre  in . 


3  cftacs  out  of     7 


At  Montauban  in 175  "  " 

AtBIoissoc  in 1  case  '^ 

At  Montpezatiu no      "  '* 

At  Montaut  in » »,    no      "  *' 

At  Caatclnaa  in -       i      »  ^ 

and  although  many  of  these  are  more  allusions  to  having 
them  or  had  dealings  with  them,  the  comparative  frequency  ct 
the  reference  indicates  the  pUicea  ■where  their  heresy  was  rooit 
flourishing.  Thus,  Montauhan  was  evidently  its  headquarters  ii 
the  district,  and  at  Gourdon  and  Montcucq  there  were  "vigoroui 
colonics. 

They  had  a  regular  organization— schools  for  the  young  when 
their  doctrines  were  doubtless  implanted  in  the  children  of  ortho- 
dox parents ;  cemeteries  where  their  dead  were  buried ;  missiona- 
ries who  traversed  the  land  diligently  to  spreiul  tho  faith,  umI 
who  customarily  refused  all  alms,  save  hos})itality.  A  oortiin 
Pierre  des  Vaux  is  frequently  referred  to  as  one  of  the  mofit  aotin 
and  most  belovetl  of  these,  reganletl,  according  to  one  of  his  di> 
ciples,  aa  an  angel  of  light.  Public  preaching  in  the  streets  WM 
constant,  and  numerous  allusions  are  made  to  disputations  lieldtfr 
tween  the  Waldensian  ministers  and  tho  Catharan  perfects.  Still, 
the  utmost  good  feeling  esistetl  between  the  two  persecuted  sectt. 
Men  were  found  who  confessed  to  believing  in  the  "Waldensea  aai 
to  pei'forming  acts  of  adoration  to  the  Cathari-*-in  the  aHnmoQ 
enmity  to  Rome  any  faith  which  was  not  orthodox  was  regardod 
as  good.  The  reputation  of  the  Waldenses  as  skilful  leeches  wM 
a  powerful  aid  in  thoir  missionary  labors.  They  were  on;  ' .  ' ' 
consulted  in  cases  of  disease  or  injury,  and  almost  witiio!  ; 
tion  they  refused  payment  for  their  ministrations,  save  food.  Ol» 
Avoman  confessed  to  giving  forty  sols  to  a  Catharan  for  raydical 
services,  while  to  Waldenses  she  gave  only  wine  and  broad.  We 
learn  also  that  they  heard  confessions  and  imposed  peimnoe;  Hat 
they  celebrated  a  sacramental  supper  in  which  bread  and  lish  wert 
blessed  and  partaken  of,  and  that  bread  which  they  consecnit«ii 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  regartled  as  holy  by  their  disciplfis. 
Notwitlistiinding  tlie  strength  ami  organization  of  the  sect,  tba 
Waldenses  were  evidently  looked  upon  by  Pierre  Cella  withalfl* 
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unfavorable  eye  than  the  Cathari,  and  the  penances  imposed  on 
thom  were  habitually  liglitnr.* 

From  Lyons  the  WaJdensian  behef  had  spread  to  the  Korth 
tnd  East,  as  well  as  to  the  South  and  West.  It  is  a  carious  fact 
that  while  the  Cathari  norer  succeeded  in  establishing  thomsidves 
to  any  extent  beyond  the  Romance  territories,  the  Waldenses 
irere  alreaily,  in  1192,  so  nuraorous  in  Lorraine  that  EndeB,  Bishop 
o(  Toul,  in  ordering  them  to  be  captured  and  brought  to  him  in 

ms  for  judgment,  not  only  promises  remission  of  sins  as  a  re- 
i,  but  feels  obliged  to  add  that  if,  for  rendering  this  service, 
^  faithful  are  driven  away  from  their  homos,  he  will  find  them 
in  fowl  and  clothing.  In  Franche  Comt^  John,  Count  of  Bur- 
gnndy,  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  their  numbers  in  1248,  when 
be  solicited  of  Innocent  FV.  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition 
ia  his  dominions,  and  its  discontinuance  in  1257  doubtless  left 
tbfln  to  multiply  in  peace.  In  1251  we  find  the  Archbishop  of 
Narbonne  condemning  some  female  Waldenses  to  perpetual  im- 
[inBomnent.  It  was,  however,  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  and 
the  Alpine  and  sub -Alpine  regions  stretching  between  Geneva 
and  the  Mediterranean  tliat  they  found  the  surest  refuge.  "While 
Piorro  Oella  was  penancing  those  of  Querci,  the  ArobbislKip  of 

nbrun  was  busy  with  their  brethren  of  Freyssiniores,  Argon- 
e,  and  Val-Pute,  which  so  long  continued  to  bo  their  strong- 
holds. In  1251,  when  Alphonse  and  Jeanne,  on  their  accession,  guar- 
anteed at  Beaucaire  the  liberties  of  Avignon  and  the  Comtat  Ve- 
naiflsin,  the  Bishojvlogatc  Zoen  earnestly  urged  them  to  destroy 
the  Waldenses  thei-o.  There  were  ample  laws  on  the  municipal 
statate-books  of  Avignon  and  Aries  for  the  extermination  of 
"heretics  and  Waldenses,"  but  the  local  magistracy  was  slack  in 
Uieir  enforcement  and  was  obhged  to  swear  to  extirpate  the  sec- 
tsiies.    The  Waldenses  were  mostly  simple  mountain  folk,  with 


•  ColL  Boat,  XXL  107,  203,  208,  223,  225,  232,  233,  234,  286,  288,  241,  244, 
350,  253.  254,  261-2,  268,  264,  265,  266,  267,  269,  270,  271,  275,  276,  281.  282. 
289.  206. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  oota  that  Raymond  de  PGrcillc,  the  C&Bteltan  of 
UontB^gur,  and  hU  comiianions.  vhcu  on  trial,  while  freely  giving  eridence 
ilwul  ionamerahle  Cathari.  declared  that  Ihey  knew  nothing  whatever  ahout 
Wildcnscs,  which  would  Reem  to  indicate  that  there  was  little  comnmnicalioa 
between  the  sects  (Doat,  YXTT.  217;  SXin.  844 ;  XXIV.  8). 
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possessions  that  offered  no  temptation  for  oonliscation.  and  pe: 
outing  energy  was  more  profitable  and  more  nsefuUy  ^lirect 
against  the  richer  Cathari.  "Wo  hear,  indeed,  that  from  1271 
1274  the  zeal  of  GuiUaume  de  Cobardon,  Seneschal  of  CTorc; 
fionne,  urged  the  inquiators  to  active  work  against  the  AValde 
resulting  in  numerous  convictions,  but  among  the  far  more  {wpi 
lous  communities  near  the  Khone  the  Inquisition  was  not  in 
duced  into  the  Oomtat  Venaistsfh  until  1288,  nor  into  Dauphin 
until  1292,  and  in  both  cases  we  are  told  that  it  was  ca\isetl  b^ 
the  alarming  spread  of  heresy.  In  12SS  the  same  increase  is  ol 
luded  to  in  the  provinces  of  Aries,  Aix,  and  Enibrun,  when  Niob 
olas  IV.  sent  to  the  nobles  and  magistrates  there  the  laws  al 
Frederic  II,,  with  orders  for  their  enforcement,  and  to  the  ini 
itors  a  code  of  instructions  for  procedure.* 

About  the  same  period  there  is  a  curious  case  of  a  priest  nan? 
Jean  I'hilibert,  who  was  sent  fiH,»m  Burgundy  into  Gascony 
track  a  fugitive  Waldcnsian.  He  followed  his  quarry  as  far 
Ausch,  where  he  found  a  numerous  community  of  the  sectaries^ 
holding  regular  assemblies  and  preaching  and  performing  theil 
rites,  although  they  attended  the  parish  churches  to  avert  suspi- 
cion. Their  evangelical  piety  so  won  ujx>n  him  that,  after  goicj 
home,  he  returned  to  Ausch  and  formally  joined  them.  Be  waui 
dered  back  to  Burgundy,  where  he  fell  imder  suspicion,  and  ill 
1298  he  was  brought  before  Gui  de  Reims,  the  Inquisitor  of  B& 
sanyon,  when  ho  refused  to  take  an  oath  and  was  consigneH  ta 
prison.  Here  he  abjured,  and  on  being  Uberatcd  retume*!  to  tho) 
Wttlden.sos  of  Gascony,  was  again  arrested,  and  brought  before 
Bernai-d  Gui  in  1311,  who  finally  burned  him  in  1319  as  a  ro 
lapsed.  In  1303  we  hear  of  two  AValdensian  ministers  haanlin|j 
the  region  near  Castres,  in  the  Albigeois,  wandering  aronnd  by 
night  and  zealously  propagating  their  doctrines.  Still,  in  spite  <A 
these  evidences  of  activity,  little  effort  at  repression  is  visible  al 

*  Statut.  Synod.  Odoois  Tallensia  ann.  IIOS,  c.  ix.,  x.  (Mnrtcoc  Thc&aar.  VF, 
1180). — Ripoll  L  183.— DouBis,  Lea  sources  de  I'bistoire  de  I'Iihi.  (Tlcvuu  da 
Qucfltinos  Hutoriques,  Oct.  1881,  p.  4M).  —  Pcirmt.  Lcs  Alb.  ct  I'Inqaia.  TIT.  74 
— Chftbrand,  YaudoU  et  Protestiinta  dcs  AIpcs  Grenoble,  1886,  p.  94.  —  BaTet* 
L'bereaie  et  le  braa  secuHer  (Bib.  do  I'^ole  des  Cbartea,  1980,  p.  S85).  —  Vai»i>, 
setto,  IV.  17.  — A.  Molinier  {Vaissette,  £d,  Privnt,  VL  819).  —  Wadding,  ai 
1288,  No.  14-15;  1893,  No.  8.— Rajnald.  aun.  1388.  No.  27-8. 
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this  period.    The  Inquisition  was  crippled  for  a  while  by  its  con- 
tat  with  Philippe  le  Bel  and  Clement  V.,  and  when  it  resumed 
unrestricted  oi»eratious,  Pierre  Autier  and  his  Catharan  disciples 
ibfiorbed  its  energies.    Although  the  sentences  of  Bemai'd  Gni  at 
Toulouse  comracnco  in  130S,  it  is  not  until  the  au(</  tf<ff^  of  1310 
tliat  any  Waldenses  apjiear  among  its  victims,  when  one  was  con- 
iiflnuied  to  perpetual  imprisonment  and  one  was  burned  as  an  un- 
repentaiit  heretic.     The  auto  of  1319  appears  to  have  been  a  jail- 
dehrery,  for  poor  wretches  api>ear  in  it  whoso  confessions  date 
back  t4>  1309,  1311,  1312,  and  1315.    On  this  occasion  eighteen 
IValdenses  were  condemned  to  pUgi-images  with  or  without  cross- 
twenty-six  to  poqjetual  prison,  and  throe  were  burned.     In  the 
of  1321  a  man  and  Iiis  wife  who  obstinately  refuse<l  to  ab- 
jnre  were  burned.    In  that  of  1322  eight  were  sentenced  to  pil- 

I^^tnagcs,  of  whom  five  bad  crosses,  two  to  prison,  six  deatl  bodies 
ATere  oxlmmal  and  burntnl,  anil  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  brother 
)of  one  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been  burned  at  Avignon.  This 
oomprises  tlie  whole  work  of  I?emard  Gui  from  1308  to  1323,  and 
tdocs  not  indicate  any  very  active  persecution.  It  is  perhaps  notc- 
"worthy  that  all  of  those  punished  in  1319  were  from  Ausch.  while 
the  popular  name  of  "  Burgundians,"  by  which  the  Waldenses 
were  known,  indicates  that  the  headquarters  of  the  sect  were  still 
in  Franche  Comte.  In  fact,  an  allusion  to  a  certain  Jean  de  Lor- 
nunc  as  a  successful  missionary  indicates  that  region  as  busy  in 
prusel\'ting  cffoils,  and  there  are  not  wanting  facts  to  prove  that 
the  Incjuisition  of  Ifesangon  was  active  during  this  j>eriod.  In  the 
■  auio  of  1392  many  of  the  sufferers  wore  refugees  from  Burgundy. 
an4i  we  Icam  that  thoy  had  a  provincial  named  Girard,  showing 
that  the  TTaltlensian  Church  of  that  region  had  a  regular  organi- 
zation and  hierarchy.* 

I  In  his  "yV(7<^*oa"  Bernard  Gm  gives  a  dear  and  detailed 
statement  of  the  "Waldensian  belief  as  it  existed  at  this  time,  the 
chief  points  of  which  may  be  worth  enumerating  as  affording  us 
a  definite  view  of  the  development  of  the  faith  in  its  original  seat 
after  a  century  and  a  half  of  persecution.  There  was  no  longer 
any  self-dooeit  as  to  connection  with  the  Roman  Church.    Perse- 


•  Lib.  Sententt.  Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  200-1.  207-6,  918-43.  252-4.  203-5,  289-00, 
T,  853,  355,  304-00.— ArcU.  de  Vlnq.  de  Corcaas.  (Boat,  XXVIL  7  sqq.). 
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cqUod  had  done  its  work,  and  the  Waldenses  were  permanently 
severed.    Theirs  was  the  true  Church,  and  that  of  the  popo  wa» 
but  a  house  of  lies,  whose  excommunication  was  not  to  be  re- 
gardud,  and  whose  decrees  were  not  to  be  obeyed.    They  had  a 
complete  organizivtion,  consisting  of  bisliopa,  priests,  and  deacons^ 
and  they  held  in  some  large  city  one  or  two  general  chapters  ev- 
ery year,  in  which  orders  were  conieired  and  measures  for  missias 
work  were  perfected.    The  Waldensian  ordens,  however,  did  no? 
confer  exclusive  supernatural  ix>wer.    Allhougli  they  still  beUevod 
in  transabstantiation,  the  making  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
depended  on  the  purity  of  the  ministrant ;  a  sinner  was  impotent 
to  effect  it,  while  it  could  be  done  by  any  righteous  man  or  wom- 
an.    It  was  the  same  with  absolution :  they  lield  the  power  of  dte 
keys  dircci  from  Christ,  and  heard  confessions  and  imposed  pMr 
ance.    Their  antiaacerdotalism  was  strongly  expressed  in  the  fiiiit 
plitication  of  their  faith.    There  was  no  purgatory,  and  cciw- 
quently  masses  for  the  dead  or  the  invocation  of  the  suffniges  rf 
the  saints  were  of  no  avail;  the  saints,  in  fact,  neither  heard  m 
helped  man,  and  the  miracles  performed  in  their  name  in  tbe 
churches  were  fictitious.    The  fasts  and  feasts  prescribed  in  tbe 
caienilar  were  not  to  be  observed,  and  the  indulgences  so  hnishly 
sold  were  useless.     As  of  old,  oaths  and  homicide  were  forbidiles. 
Yet  cQough  of  the  traditional  ascetic  tendencies  wero  preserrcd 
to  lead  to  the  existence  of  a  monastic  fraternity  whose  membeis 
divested  themselves  of  all  indi^ndual  proi>erty,  and  promised  etas' 
tity,  with  obedience  to  a  supei-ior.     liernard  Gui  refers,  with  a 
brevity  which  shows  how  httle  importance  he  attached  to  ibea 
to  stories  about  sexual  abominations  iwrformed  in  nocturnal  tf- 
semblies,  and  ho  indicates  the  growth  of  popular  superstition  by  a 
brief  allusion  to  a  dog  which  appears  in  these  gatherings  anii 
sprinkles  the  sectaries  ^vith  his  tail.* 

The  non-resistance  doctrines  of  the  Waldonaefi  rendered  theo. 
as  a  rule,  a  comparatively  easy  prey,  but  hunuin  nature  sometjiao 
asserteil  itself,  and  a  sharp  (lersecution  carried  on  at  this  period 
by  Frt're  Jawjues  Bernard,  Inquisitor  of  Provence^  provoked  i 
bloo<ly  reinisal  In  1321  he  sent  two  deputies  —  FKres  CataJas 
Fabri  and  Pierre  Paschal — to  tho  dioceso  of  Valence  to  make  ia* 
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qirisition  there.  Former  mids  had  left  the  people  in  an  angry  mood. 
Moltitudes  bad  been  subjecteil  to  tlio  humiliation  of  crosses,  and 
these  and  their  friends  vowed  revenge  on  the  appearance  of  the 
new  persecutors.    A  plot  was  rapidly  formed  to  assassinate  the 
inquisitors  at  a  village  where  they  were  to  pass  the  night.    For 
some  reason,  however,  they  changed  their  plans,  and  passed  on  to 
Ihe  Priory  of  Montoison,    The  conspirators  followed  them,  broke 
down  the  doors,  and  slew  them.     Strangely  enough,  the  Prior  of 
Montoison  was  accused  of  complicity  in  the  murder,  an<l  was  ar- 
rofited  when  the  murderers  were  seized.    The  bodies  of  the  mar- 
were  solemnly  buried  in  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Valence, 
they  soon  began  to  manifest  their  sanctity  in  miracles,  and 
ifaey  would  have  been  canonized  by  John  XXII.  had  not  the 
which  soon  afterwards  sprang  up  between  liim  and  the 
iciscans  rendered  it  ini{x>litic  for  him  to  increase  the  nimiber 
of  Franciscan  saints.* 

A  few  Waldenses  appear  in  the  prosecutions  of  Uenri  de  Cha- 
of  Carcassonne  in  132S  and  1320,  and,  from  the  occasional 
Botioes  which  have  reached  us  in  the  succeeding  years,  Ave  may 
txmdnde  that  persecution,  more  or  less  fitful,  never  wholly  ceased; 
in  spite  of  this,  the  heresy  kejit  constantly  gi-owing.  After 
.appearance  of  Catharism,  indeed,  it  was  the  only  refuge  for 
ordinary  humanity  when  dissatisfied  with  Rome.  The  Begghards 
wefo  mystics  whose  speculations  were  attractive  only  to  a  certain 
oeder  of  minds.  The  Spirituals  and  FraticeUi  Avere  Franciscan  as- 
cetics. The  Waldenses  sought  only  to  restore  Christianity  to  its 
simplicity;  their  doctrines  could  be  understood  by  tlie  poor  and 
illitonvte,  groaning  under  the  burtlens  of  sacerdotalism,  and  they 
found  constantly  wider  acceptance  among  the  j>eople,  in  spite  of 
ill  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  waning  power  of  the  Inquisition, 
.ct  XII.,  in  1335,  sxmimoned  Humbert  II.,  Dauphin  of  Vien- 
and  Adh^mar  of  I'oitou  to  assist  the  inquisitors.  IIuml>ert 
obeyed,  and  from  1336  to  1346  there  were  expeditions  sent  against 
them  which  drove  them  from  their  homes  and  wiptured  some  of 
them.  Of  these  a  |x>rtion  abjured  and  the  rest  wore  burned;  their 
poneBBioDs  were  confiscated  and  the  bones  of  the  dead  exhumed. 
The  secular  and  ecclesiastical  officials  of  Embrun  joined  in  these 
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efforts,  but  they  had  no  permanent  result.  In  Lan/^edoc  FrC-Ti 
Jean  Dumoulin,  Inquisitor  of  Toulouse,  in  1344  attacked  theia 
vigorously,  but  only  succeeded  in  scattering  theiu  throughoui 
Beam,  Foix,  and  Aragon.  In  134S  Clement  VL  again  urg«( 
Humbert,  who  responded  vnih.  strict  orders  to  his  ofHcers  to  aid 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  with  what  force  might  be  necessary, 
an4i  this  time  we  lieai*  of  twelve  "Waldenses  brought  to  Embnin, 
and  burned  on  the  scjuare  in  front  of  the  cathedral.  AVhon  Dau- 
phine  became  a  possession  of  the  crowii  the  royal  otBcials  were 
equally  ready  to  assist.  Letters  of  October  20,  1351,  from  the 
governor,  onler  the  authorities  of  Brian(,'on  to  give  the  inquisitor 
armetl  support  in  his  ojierations  against  the  heretics  of  iLc  liriao- 
oonnais,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  ineffective ;  and  the  next  year 
Clement  VI.  appealed  to  the  Dauphin  Charles,  and  to  Louis  and 
Joanna  of  Naples,  to  aid  Frore  Pierre  Dumont,  the  Inquisitor  o( 
Provence,  and  summoned  prelates  and  magistrates  to  co-operale 
in  the  gtxtd  work.  The  only  recorded  result  of  this  was  the  pen- 
ancing of  seven  "Waldenses  by  Dumont  in  1353.  More  sucoessfnl 
were  the  Christian  labors  of  Guillaume  do  Bordes,  Archbishop  of 
Embrun  from  1352  to  13C3,  sumamed  the  A]x>stle  of  the  WaLlea- 
ses,  who  tried  tlie  unusual  cxi>eilient  of  kindness  and  persuasion. 
Jle  pei-sonally  ^^sited  the  mountain  valleys,  and  had  the  saliifitf- 
tion  of  winning  over  a  number  of  the  heretics.  With  his  death 
his  methods  were  abandoned,  and  Urban  V.,  from  13r(3  to  1*J5, 
was  eaniest  in  ciUling  \x]x>n  the  civil  power  and  in  stimulating  the 
zeal  of  the  Proven(,'al  inquisitors,  Frt-res  Ilugues  Cardilion  tsA 
Jean  Richard.  The  celebrated  inquisitor  Francois  Boi-el  now 
appears  upon  the  scene.  Armed  expeditions  were  sent  into  the 
mountains  which  had  considerable  success.  Many  of  tlie  heretic! 
were  obstinate  and  were  burned,  while  othere  saveil  their  lives  by 
abjuration.  Their  pitiful  little  properties  wore  confiscated;  ooo 
had  a  cow,  another  two  cows  and  clothes  of  white  cloth.  In  tha 
purse  of  another,  more  wealthy,  were  found  two  florins — a  booty 
which  scarce  prove*!  pi'ofitable,  for  the  wootl  to  bum  him  and  a 
comrade  cost  sixty-two  sols  and  six  deniers.  One  woman  nume*l 
Juven  M'ho  was  burned  possessed  a  vineyard.  The  vintage  *<* 
(gathered  and  the  must  stored  in  her  cabin,  when  the  "vvrathfol 
neighbors  fired  it  at  night  and  desti'oyed  the  product.* 
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All  this  vrna  of  no  avail.    AVhen  Gregory  XI.  ascended  the  pon- 
tiBcal  throne,  in  1370,  his  attention  was  early  directed  to  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  Church  in  Provence,  Dauphin6,  and  the 
Lyonnais.    The  whole  region  was  fidl  of  Waldcnses,  and  many 
nobles  were  now  beginning  to  embrace  the  heresy.    The  prelates 
were  powerless  or  negligent,  and  the  Inquisition  ineffective.    He 
set  to  work  vigorously,  appointing  inquisitors  and  stimulating  their 
Eeal}  but  the  whole  system  by  this  time  was  so  discreditetl  that  his 
liibors  were  ineffectual.    The  royal  officials,  so  far  from  airling  the 
inqaisitora,  had  no  scruple  in  impeding  them.    Unsafe  places  were 
aaigned  to  them  in  which  to  conduct  their  operations;  they  were 
forced  to  permit  secular  judges  to  act  as  assessors  with  them ;  their 
proceedings  were  subraittotl  for  reWsion  to  the  secular  courts,  and 
even  their  prisoners  were  set  at  libert}'  without  consulting  them. 
The  secular  oflScials  refused  to  take  oaths  to  purge  the  land  of 
heresy,  and  openly  protected   heretics,  especially  nobles,  when 
prosecutions  were  commenced  against  thetn.* 

Grpgorj'  duly  complained  of  this  to  Charles  le  Sage  in  1373, 
hot  to  httle  purpose  at  Srst.    The  evil  continue<l  unabated,  and  in 
13T5  he  retume<l  to  the  charge  still  more  vigorously.     No  stone 
was  left  unturned.    Not  only  was  the  king  requested  to  send  a 
(fecial  deputy  to  the  infected  district,  but  the  iK)pe  wrote  threctly 
to  the  royal  lieutenant,  Charles  de  BanviUe,  reproaching  him  for 
his  protection  of  heretics,  and  threatening  him  if  he  did  not  mend 
bis  ways.    Certain  nobles  who  had  become  conspicuous  as  favorers 
**'  heresy  were  significantly  reminded  of  the  fate  of  Raymond  of 
Toolouse;  the  prelates  were  scolded  and  stimulated;  Ame<leo  of 
Savoy  was  summoned  to  assist,  and  the  Tarantaise  was  added  to 
thedistrict  of  Provence  that  nothing  might  interfere  with  the  pro- 
jected campaign.    As  the  spread  of  heresy  was  attributable  to  the 
Wk  of  preachers,  and  to  the  neglect  of  prelates  ami  clerg\'  in  in- 
structing their  ilocks,  the  inquisitor  was  empowered  to  «dl  in  the 
•erviccs  of  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and  Augustinians, 
U)  8i»<ead  over  the  land  and  teach  the  people  the  truths  of  religion. 

Ko.63;  lM4,No.  0;  1853,  No.  20.  —  Chabraml,  op.  cit.  pp.  36-7.  — Wadding. 
»an.l353,  No.  14,  16;  18«8,  No.  14,  IB;  1304,  No.  14.  15;  1365,  No.  3.— Lom- 
^r«i  Pierre  Voldo  et  lea  Vaudoia  du  Brian^onnaia,  GeaBve,  1880,  pp.  17,  20, 
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These  multiplied  eflforta  at  length  began  to  tell.  Charles  issi 
onlers  to  enforce  the  laws  against  heresy,  and  when  Gregory  sen 
a  special  Apostolic  Internuncio,  Antonio,  Bishop  of  Massa,  to  diree 
operations,  persecution  began  in  earnest  Fr^re  Francois  Bom 
the  Inquisitor  of  Provence,  bad  long  been  struggling  against  thi 
indifference  of  the  prelates  and  the  hostility  of  the  secular  power. 
Now  that  he  was  sure  of  efficient  seconding  he  was  like  a  houiM 
slipjjed  from  the  leash.  His  forays  against  the  miserable  pojmLi 
tions  of  i^'ivyssiniores,  rArgenticre,  and  Val-Pute  (or  Vul-Louise 
have  conferred  on  him  a  sinister  reputation,  unredeemed  by  ti» 
efficient  aid  which  he  contributed  to  regaining  the  liberties  of  his 
native  town  of  Gap.* 

The  immediate  success  which  rewarde<l  these  efforts  was  to 
overwhelming  as  to  bring  new  cause  for  solicitude.     The  Bishop 
of  Massa's  mission  commenced  early  in  May,  1375,  and  already,  by 
June  17,  Gregory  is  concerned  about  the  housing  and  8upjK>rt  of 
the  crowds  of  wretches  who  had  been  captared.    In  spite  of  nn- 
meroua  burnings  of  those  who  proved  obstinate,  the  prisons  of  the 
land  were  insufficient  for  the  detention  of  the  captives,  and  Gregoir 
at  once  oi-dered  new  and  strong  ones  to  be  built  in  Embrun,  Ati- 
gnon,  and  Viennc.    To  solve  the  financial  complications  which  ira- 
me<Uately  arose,  tlie  bishops,  whose  negligence  was  accouutabio  for 
the  growth  of  heresy,  were  summoned  within  three  months  totoT' 
nish  four  tliousand  gold  florins  to  buUd  the  prisons,  and  eight 
hundi*ed  florins  per  annum  for  five  years  for  the  auppoi-t  of  the 
prisoners.    This  they  were  allowed  to  take  from  the  legacies  fcf 
pious  uses,  and  the  restitutions  of  wrongly-acquired  funtls,  vnth  » 
threat,  if  they  should  demur,  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  the* 
sources  of  income  and  be  excommunicated  lieaidea.    Tlie  bishop* 
however,  were  no  more  amenable  to  such  arguments  than  th«c 
of  Languedoc  had  been  in  12-15,  and.  after  the  three  months  hd 
passwl,  Gregory  answers,  October  5,  the  anxious  inquiry  of  thfi 
Bishop  of  Massa  as  to  how  he  shall  feed  his  prisoners,  by  teUifl? 
him  that  it  is  the  business  of  every  bishop  to  support  those  of  his 
diocese,  and  that  any  one  who  refuses  to  do  so  is  to  bo  coerced  \ridi 
exoommunication  and  the  secular  arm.    This  was  a  mere  hmt^"^ 
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id  in  137B  he  endeavored  to  secure  a  share  in  the  con- 
.  but  King  Charles  refused  to  divide  theni,  though  in  1378 
be  at  lost  agreed  to  give  the  inquisitors  a  yearly  stipend  for  their 
oivn  support,  similar  to  that  paid  to  their  brethren  at  Toulouse,* 

All  other  devices  being  exhausted,  Gn^gory  at  last  had  recourse 
10  the  unfailing  resource  of  the  curia~-an  indulgence.  There  is 
something  so  appallingly  grotesque  in  tearing  honest,  industrious 
folk  from  their  homes  by  the  thousand,  in  thrusting  them  into 
dungeons  to  rot  and  starve,  and  then  evading  the  cost  of  feeding 
them  by  presenting  them  to  the  faithful  as  objects  of  charity,  that 
the  proclamation  which  Gregory  issued  August  15,  1376,  is  per- 
haps the  most  shameless  monument  of  a  shameless  age — 

"To  all  the  faithflil  in  Clirist:  As  the  liclp  of  prisoucrs  is  counted  among 
ptoiu  TTorka,  It  befits  the  piety  of  the  faithflil  to  mcrcifiillj  nssistthcincArccrated 
of  til  kimJs  who  siiflTer  from  poverty.  As  we  Icaru  that  our  ImiIovkI  son,  the  In- 
({ftiittor  Fno^ois  Borelli,  b&s  impriaonod  for  aafu-keeping  or  puniahinent  maoy 
bnlioi  utd  those  deiamni  for  heresy,  who  io  coasequencc  of  their  poverty  can- 
Mbe  •Dstsined  in  prison  unless  the  pious  lit)crality  of  the  fiuthful  shall  nssiit 
them  ss  a  work  of  charity ;  and  as  wo  wish  that  these  prisoners  shall  nut  starve, 
batihall  b&TC  time  for  repentance  in  the  said  prisons;  now,  in  order  that  the 
ftltliftil  in  Christ  may  through  devotion  lend  a  helping  hand,  we  admonish,  ask, 
■d  exhort  yoa  alU  enjoining  it  on  yon  in  remission  of  vonr  sins,  that  fVom  the 
podi  which  God  has  given  you,  you  bestow  pious  nhns  and  grateful  charity  for 
tttJbod  of  these  pridonen,  so  that  thoy  may  be  sustAinetJ  by  your  help,  and  yon, 
ttlQDgh  this  and  other  good  works  inspired  by  Uod,  may  attain  eternal  blessed' 

Imagination  refuses  to  picture  the  horrors  of  the  economically 

oonstroctod  jaiU  where  these  unfortunates  were  crowded  to  wear 

Out  their  dreary  lives,  while  their  jailers  vainly  begged  for  the 

xniserable  pittance  that  should  prolong  their  agonies.     Vet  so  far 

ln»  Grogory  from  being  satisfietl  with  victims  in  numl>er  far 

beyond  his  ability  to  keep,  that,  Deccralwr  ii8,  1375,  ho  bitterly 

aooUed  the  officials  of  Dauphin^  for  the  negligent  manner  in  whidi 

they  obeyed  the  king's  commands  to  aid  the  inquisitors — a  com- 

pUint  which  ho  reiterated  May  18, 1376.    From  some  exi)mssions 

i&  these  letters  it  is  permissible  to  assume  that  this  whole  inhuman 
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business  had  shocked  even  the  dull  sensibilities  of  that  age  of  vio 
lence.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  accoraplishe<l  the  heretics 
remained  obstinate,  and  in  1377  Gregory  indignantly  chroniclej 
their  increase,  while  reproaching  the  inquisitors  with  their  slack- 
ness in  jxirforming  the  duties  for  which  tliey  had  been  appointed.* 

"What  effect  on  the  future  of  the  Waldenses  a  continuance  of 
Gregory's  remorseless  energy  would  have  wrought  can  only  be 
matter  of  conjecture,     lie  died  March  27, 137S,  and  the  Greet 
Schism  which  sj)eethiy  followed  giive  tlie  heretics  some  relief,  da^ 
ing  which  they  continued  to  increase,  although  in  13S0  Clement 
VII.  renewed  the  commission  of  Borel,  whose  activity  was  un- 
abated imtil  1393,  and  his  victims  were  numbered  by  the  hundred. 
A  good  many  conversions  rcwanlctl  his  labors,  and  the  converti 
were  allowetl  to  retain  their  property  on  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  as  shown  by  a  list  made  out  in  13S5.     In  l.'?93  he 
is  said  to  have  burned  a  hundred  and  fifty  at  Grenoble  in  a  single 
day.    San  Vicente  Ferrer  was  a  missionary  of  a  different  sbwip, 
and  bis  self-devoted  labors  for  several  years  in  the  Waldensian 
vidloys  won  over  numerous  converts.     His  memory  is  still  cher 
ished  there,  and  the  village  of  Puy-Saint- Vincent,  with  a  chapei 
dedicated  to  him,  shows  that  his  kindly  ministrations  were  oat 
altogether  lost.f 

The  "Waldensee  by  this  time  were  substantially  the  only  heredd 
with  wliom  the  Church  hiul  to  deal  outside  of  Gennany.  T^i 
French  version  of  the  Schwahtnitpfegelj  or  South  Gennan  municip*] 
cotle,  made  for  the  Romande  speaking  provinces  of  the  empire,  ii 
assignable  to  the  closing  yeai«  of  the  century,  and  it  attests  the 
predominance  of  Waldensianism  in  its  chapter  on  heresy,  by  tranfi- 
lating  the  Kdcser  (Catharus)  of  the  original  by  vauM-i*.  E^ 
"  Leschandus  "  (Childeric  III.)  is  said  to  have  been  dethroned  by 
Pope  Zachary  because  he  was  a  protector  of  vaudois.  Tliat  &* 
this  period  the  Inquisition  hatl  become  inoperative  in  those  n-gioM 
where  it  had  once  been  so  busy  is  proved  by  the  episcojMil  tribonais 
being  alone  referred  to  as  having  cognizance  of  such  cases— tl^ 


*  Wndtling.  aim.  1370,  No.  24 ;  anu.  1370,  No.  2.— Arcb.  do  I'lmi.  do  CaKfJ^ 
(Doat,  XXXV.  108). 
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Lerotic  is  to  be  accused  to  his  bishop,  who  is  to  have  him  examined 
vy  experts.* 

How  completely  the  "Waldenaes  dropped  oat  of  sight  in  the 
itraggles  of  the  Great  Schism  is  seen  in  a  bull  of  Alexander  V., 
in  1400,  to  FW-rc  Pons  Fougcyron,  whose  enonnowa  district  ex- 
tended from  Marseilles  to  Lyons  and  from  lleaucairo  to  the  Val 
d'Aosta-  This  comprehended  the  whole  district  which  Fnin^ois 
Borel  and  Vicente  Ferrer  foond  swarminf^  with  heretics.  The  in- 
qoiflitor  is  urged  to  use  his  utmost  endeavors  against  the  schismatic 
foQowers  of  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XIL,  against  the  increas- 
ing numbers  of  sorcerers,  against  apostate  Jews  and  the  Tabnud, 
bat  not  a  word  is  said  about  Waldenses.  They  seem  to  have  been 
completely  forgotten.f 

Kfter  the  Church  had  reorganized  itself  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
?  it  had  leisure  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  faith,  although 
its  energies  were  mostly  monoix>Uzed  by  the  Ilussite  troubles. 
In  1417  we  hear  of  Catharine  Sauve,  an  anchorite,  burned  at  Mont- 
pellier  for  "Waldensian  doctrines  by  the  deputy  -  inquisitor,  FK-re 
Raymond  Cabasse,  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Maguelonne.  The 
ibsence  of  persecution  had  by  no  means  been  caused  by  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  heretics.  In  1432  the  Council  of  Botirges 
tomplained  that  the  Waldenses  of  Dauphine  had  Uixod  themsi^lves 
to  send  money  to  the  Hussites,  whom  they  recognized  as  brotliron ; 
totl  there  were  plenty  of  them  to  be  found  by  any  one  who  took 
the  trouble  to  look  after  them.  On  August  23,  of  this  same  year, 
""ehave  a  letter  from  FK're  Pierre  Fabri,  Inquisitor  of  Erabnin,  to 
llie  Council  of  Basle,  excusing  himself  for  not  immediately  obey- 
■Dfa  summons  to  attend  it  on  the  ground  of  bis  indescribable 
poverty,  and  of  his  preoccuiJations  in  persecuting  the  Waldenses. 
laapite  of  the  great  executions  which  he  had  already  made,  ho 
dacribcs  them  as  flourishing  as  numerously  ns  ever  in  the  valleys 
ol  Kreyssinieres,  Argenticre,  and  Pute,  which  had  been  ;Uniost  de- 
popalateil  by  the  ferocious  raids  of  Francois  Borel.  He  now  has  in 
liis  dungeons  of  Embrun  and  Brian^on  six  rehipsed  hei-ctics.  who 
l»re  revealed  to  him  the  names  of  more  than  five  hunilred  others 
,  whom  he  is  about  to  seize,  and  whose  trials  will  be  a  work  of  time, 


*  Mimir  tie  Soua1>c.  ch.  8d  (Ed.  Mntilc,  Neucliatcl,  1843). 
1  Wiul.ling.  UUQ.  UOO,  Nu.  12. 
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but  att  Roon  as  he  can  absent  himself  witfaont  projudioo  to  the 
faith  his  first  duty  will  be  to  attend  the  council.  Evidently  tii? 
harvest  wus  abundant  and  the  reapers  were  few.* 

In  1441  the  Inquisitor  of  Provence,  Jean  Voyle,  made  some 
effort  at  persecution,  but  apparently  with  little  result,  and  the 
"Waldensian  churches  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  long  respite,  for 
the  terrible  episode  of  the  so-called  Vaudois  of  Arras,  in  1401),  u 
we  shall  aeo  hereafter,  was  nieroly  a  delirium  of  witchcraft,  la 
France,  so  completely  had  the  Waldenses  monopolized  the  6eld 
of  misbelief  in  the  public  mind  that  sorcery  beoamo  populariy 
known  as  vautlerk  and  witches  as  va^idoijies.  Accordingly,  witn, 
in  1465,  at  Lille,  ^\e  "  Poor  Men  of  Lyons"  were  tried,  and  foar 
of  them  recanted  and  one  was  burned,  it  was  necessary  to  find 
some  other  name  for  them,  and  they -were  designatod  as  Turelo- 
pins.f 

It  is  not  until  1475  that  we  find  the  inquisitors  again  at  vort 
in  their  old  hunting-ground  among  the  ralleys  around  tlie  head- 
waters of  the  Durance.  The  Waldenses  had  quietly  multiplied 
again.  They  heUl  their  cx>nventicles  undisturbetl,  they  dared 
openly  to  preach  their  abhorred  faith,  and  their  missionary  wal 
was  rewarded  with  abundant  conversions.  Worse  than  all.  when 
the  bishops  and  inquisitors  sought  to  repress  them  in  the  aocos- 
tomed  manner,  they  appealed  to  the  royal  court,  which  was  so  tm- 
true  to  its  duty  that  it  granted  them  letters  of  protection  andth«T 
waxed  more  insolent  than  ever.  In  vain  Sixtus  IV.  sent  specuit 
commissions  armed  with  full  powers  to  put  an  end  to  this  disgnM- 
ful  state  of  things.  Men  at  this  time  in  France  recked  little  <if 
papal  authority,  and  the  commissioners  foimd  themaelres  aconiei 
Sixtus,  thcpcforo,  July  1, 1475,  addressed  an  earnest  remonstniM 
to  Louis  XI.  The  king  was  surely  ignorant  of  the  acta  of  hii 
representatives;  he  would  hasten  to  disavow  them  and  lend  tbe 


•  Mary-Lafon.  Hist,  du  midi  de  la  rnmce,  IIL  384.— C  BiturioeiWL  nno.  llS 
(Horduin.  Vm.  1459).— Mftrtcne  Ampl.  Coll.  VII.  lCl-8.  , 

t  Lcgcr,  Ui&t.  dcs  ^glises  vaudoisea,  II.  24. — Duverger,  La  Vuuderie  dau  te> 
^tnU  dc  Philippe  Ic  Bon,  Arms,  1885,  p.  113. 

Even  in  the  early  port  of  the  eixteentb  century,  Robert  Gftg«in,in  spc»ki»fi 
of  riding  on  a  broomstick  and  worshipping  Satan,  adds  "  jiwd  imputaHt 'Jtf*^^ 
Vald^ntium  ewe  dieitur  "  (Iter,  GaUican.  Annai  lib.  x.  p.  MS.    Francof.  ad  ^ 
1587). 
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wboto  power  of  the  State,  as  of  old,  to  the  support  of  tho  Inqoi- 
sition.* 

The  oorrespondence  "which  ensued  "irould  doubtless  be  interest- 
ingpaading  if  it  were  accessible.  Its  puqwrt,  however,  can  read- 
ily be  discerned  in  the  Ordonnanco  of  May  18, 1478,  which  marks 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner  the  supremacy  As'bich  the  State  had 
obtained  over  the  Church.  The  king  assumed  that  his  subjects  of 
Daaphine  were  all  good  Catholics.  In  a  studied  tone  of  contemp- 
teoua  insolence  he  alludes  to  the  old  Mendicants  (vieur  m^idieni) 
rtrling  themselves  inquisitors,  who  vex  tho  faithful  ^vith  a(^cusa- 
tions  of  lieresy  and  hai-ass  them  with  prosecutions  in  the  myal 
and  ecclesiastical  courts  for  purposes  of  extortion  or  to  secure  the 
oonfiscation  of  their  pro]>erty.  He  therefore  forbids  his  otHcers  to 
aid  iu  making  such  confiscations,  decrees  that  the  heirs  shull  bo  re- 
iiBUted  in  all  cases  that  have  occurTe<l,  and  in  order  to  ]mt  a  stop 
to  the  fniuds  and  abuses  of  the  inquisit-tjrs  he  strictly  enjoins  that 
for  the  future  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  prosecute  the  inhabi- 
taots  in  any  manner.f 

Such  was  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  which,  for  two  hundred 
4ad  fifty  years,  the  Church  had  unremittingly  made  to  obtain  des- 
potic control  over  the  human  mind.  For  far  less  than  suoh  defl- 
»ace  it  liad  destroyed  Raymond  of  Toulouse  and  the  civilization 
of  Languedoc.  It  had  built  up  the  monarchy  with  the  sjioils  of 
itewsy*  and  now  the  monarchy  cuffed  it  and  hulo  it  bury  its  In- 
qoiiutian  out  of  the  sight  of  decent  men.  This  put  an  end  for  a 
time  to  the  laljors  of  the  InqiiiHition  against  the  WaUlenses  of 
Danphine,  but  the  troublt?s  of  the  latter  were  by  no  means  over. 
The  death  of  Louis,  in  14&3,  deprived  them  of  their  protector,  and 
the  Italian  pfjhcy  of  Charles  VIII.  ronderetl  him  less  indifferent 
to  iLo  wishes  of  the  Holy  See.  At  tbe  retjuost  of  tho  Archbishop 
of  Emhnm,  Innocent  VIII.  ordered  the  ]>cr8ecution8  renewed. 
The  Franciscan  Inquisitor,  Jean  Veyleti,  whose  excesses  had 
c&Mod  the  appeal  to  the  throne  in  1475,  was  soon  again  at  work, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  burning  botli  consuls  of  Freyssinieres. 
Tboucl]  the  WaJdenses  had  represented  themselves  to  Louis  XI. 
u  fiuthfol  Catholics,  the  ancient  errors  were  readily  brought  to 


•  Martene  Ampl.  Collect,  n.  1506-7. 
t  Inmbert,  Aoc.  Loix  Fnm^.  X.  798-4. 
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light  by  the  efficient  means  of  torture.  Though  they  believed  in 
tninsubstantiation,  they  denied  that  it  could  l>e  effected  by  sinfal 
priests.  Their  harbes,  or  pastors,  were  ordained,  and  administered 
absolution  after  confession,  but  the  pope,  the  bishops,  and  i\» 
priests  had  lost  that  power.  They  denied  the  existence  of  pniigt- 
tory,  the  utility  of  prayers  for  the  tlead,  the  intercession  4)f  saints, 
the  power  of  the  "Virgin,  and  the  obligation  of  keeping  any  feaet- 
days  save  Sunday.  AVearietl  vr\ih  their  stubbornness,  the  arch- 
bishop, in  June  and  July,  14S0,  summoned  them  either  to  leave  the 
country  or  to  come  forward  and  submit,  and  as  they  did  neither 
he  excommunicated  them.  This  was  equally  ineflfective,  and  hi 
appeale<l  again  to  Innocent  VIU.,  who  resolved  to  end  the  heresy 
with  a  dcx?isive  blow.  Accordingly,  in  1488,  a  crusade  on  alarga 
scale  was  organized  in  both  Dauphin^  and  Savoy.  The  (lapal 
comniiasioner,  Alberto  de*  Oapitanei,  obtained  the  assistance  of  tb« 
Parlement  of  Grenoble,  and  a  force  was  raised  under  the  coramwid 
of  Iluguea  do  La  Palu,  Comto  do  Vanax,  to  attack  them  on  eytaj 
side.  The  attack  was  <lelaye<l  by  lej^l  formalities,  during  which 
thoy  were  urged  to  submission,  but  refused,  saying  that  their  faith 
was  pure  and  that  they  would  die  mther  than  abandon  it.  it 
length,  in  March,  H89,  the  crusaders  advanced.  The  vallpy  dt 
Pra^lato  was  tlie  first  assailed,  and,  after  a  few  days,  was  reJuood 
to  the  alternative  of  death  or  abjuration,  when  fifteen  oljstioatft 
heretics  were  burned.  In  Val  Cluson  and  Freyssinicrea  the  roirt* 
ance  was  more  stubborn  and  there  was  considerable  carnage,  which 
so  frightened  the  inhabitants  of  Argentit*re  that  they  subiuifctei 
peaceably.  In  Val  T^ouise  the  people  took  rofugo  in  thocnverarf 
Aigue  Fraide,  which  tliey  imagined  inaccessible,  but  Ia  Palu  ira> 
ceeded  in  reaching  it,  and  built  fires  in  the  mouth,  sufi'ocaiing  tlft 
unhappy  refugees.  This,  and  the  confiscations  which  followed,; 
divi<Ied  between  Charles  VIII.  and  the  Archbishop  of  Embron. 
gave  a  fatal  blow  to  "Waldensianism  in  the  valleys.  T(t  prevent 
its  resuscitation  the  legate  left  behind  him  Franjois  I'loireri  x 
Inquisitor  of  Provence,  who  continued  to  harass  the  people  w'ith 
citations  and  pronounced  condemnations  for  contumacy,  humin! 
an  occasional  Itarbe  and  confiscating  the  projwrty  of  rela|)sed 
hardened  heretics.* 


•  Cbttbnind,  op.  cifc.  pp.  43,  48-53,  70.— Herzog,  Die  rDtnomflchen  WaJdoa* 
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With  a  new  king,  in  the  person  of  Louis  XII.,  there  carae  a 

new  phase  in  the  affairs  of  the  Waldonscs.  A  conference  was  held 
in  Paris  beft>ro  tlie  royiU  chancellor,  where  envoys  from  Freys- 
jinieres  met  Rostain,  the  new  Archbishop  of  Einbrun,  and  deputies 
of  the  Parlement  of  Grenoble.  It  was  resolved  to  send  to  the 
Jjjot  papal  and  royal  commissioners,  with  power  to  determine  the 
status  of  the  so-called  heretics.  Tiiey  went  to  Freyssinieres  and 
exanuned  witnesses,  who  satisfied  them  that  the  population  were 
go(xi  Catholics,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  assertions  of  the  archbishop 
that  they  were  notorious  heretics.  All  the  exconimunications  were 
removed,  which  put  an  end  to  the  prosecutions.  On  October  12, 
1502,  Ixjuis  XIT.  confirmed  the  decision,  and  Alexander  VI.,  to 
trhose  son.  Ca'sar  Borgia,  Louis  had  given  the  Duchy  of  Valenti- 
aois,  embracing  the  territory  in  question,  was  not  disposed  to  run 
counter  to  the  royal  ^vishes.  The  Woldensee  were,  however,  un- 
able to  loosen  the  grip  of  the  Archbishop  of  Embrun  on  the  prop- 
erty which  he  had  confiscated,  in  spite  of  jx>sitivo  orders  for  its 
restoration  from  the  king,  but  at  least  they  were  allowed,  under 
tiie  guise  of  Catholicism,  to  worship  God  after  their  own  fashion. 
until  the  crowding  pressure  of  the  Information  fonxxl  them  to  a 
merger  with  the  Calvinists.  In  the  Brian<;onnais,  in  spite  of 
occasional  burnings,  heresy  continued  to  spread  until,  in  1514, 
Antoine  d'Estaing,  Bishop  of  Angonleme,  was  sent  thither,  M'hen 
tte  measoree  he  adopted,  vigorously  enforced  by  the  secular 
wthorities,  put  an  end  to  it  in  a  few  yeai-s,* 


Pp.  &T7-83.—D' Argentic  L 1. 105.— Leger,  Hiat.  dcs  llgliscs  Yaudoiscs  II.  Sa-S.— 
PiUppo  dc  Boui,  I  Catabro-Valdc^  p.  71.— Combo,  Ilistoire  des  Yaudots  d'ltallc, 
hiis,  1897.  L  1G(HJ6, 169. 

The  WoIdenBtim  legend  relates  that  in  the  caveru  of  Aiguc-Fraide  tlio  nuin- 
betof  Tictiuis  was  t1irc«  Uiousand,  of  whom  four  bundrod  were  cliildreo,  but  I 
Uiisk  tliat  M.  Chabratid  has  sufficiently  dcmonBtmtod  its  exaggerated  improba- 
Wmt  (Op.  cit.  pp.  63-9). 

'  Hcru>g,  op.  cit  pp.  2&8-5.— Perrin,  Ilist  WoIdcDS.  B.  n.  ch.  8.— Ch&brand, 
op.  cit  pp.  73-4. 
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THE  SPANISH  FEKDCSULA. 

The  kingdom  of  Aragon,  stretching  across  both  sides  of  t!i9 
Pyrenees,  with  a  population  kimlrctl  in  blood  and  speech  to  tbtt 
of  Mediterranean  France,  was  particularly  liable  to  inroads  of  hsf' 
esy  from  the  latter.  The  Counts  of  Barcelona  had  been  Oailo 
vingian  vassals,  and  even  owned  a  shadowy  allegiance  to  the  finrt 
Capetians.  We  have  seen  how  ready  were  I*edro  II.  and  hissufr 
ccssors  to  aid  in  resisting  Prankish  cnuroachnienU,  even  at  U10 
cost  of  encouraging  heresy,  and  it  was  inevitable  tliat  schismatie 
missions  sliould  be  established  in  populous  centres  such  as  Barce- 
lona, and  that  heretics,  when  hard-pressed,  shoidd  seek  retxii^  ia 
the  moimtains  of  Cerdafla  and  Urgel.  In  spite  of  tliis,  however, 
heresy  never  obtainal  to  the  M'est  of  the  Pyrene^^s  tjie  ftiotbold 
which  it  enjoyed  to  the  east  Its  manifestations  there  were  only 
spasmodic,  and  were  suppressed  with  effort  comparatively  slender. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  we  hear  nothing  specUically 
of  the  Cathari  in  Aragon  projwr.  Matthew  Paris,  indeed,  Iflls  a 
wild  tale  of  how,  in  1284,  they  were  so  numerous  in  the  jiarts  of 
Sjjain  that  they  decreed  the  abrogation  of  Chri8tiaiiitA%  and  raised 
a  large  army  with  which  they  burned  churches  and  spared  ncidwr 
age  nor  sex,  until  Gregory  IX.  ordered  a  crusade  against  thett 
throughout  western  Europe,  when  in  a  stricken  field  they  i^ert 
all  cut  oif  to  a  man ;  but  this  may  safely  be  set  down  to  the  imag- 
ination of  some  pilgrim  returning  fi-om  Compostella  ond  desiring 
to  repay  a  night's  hospitality  at  St,  Alban's.  In  the  onumeration 
of  Rainorio  Saccone,  about  1250,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  Caii- 
aran  organization  west  of  the  Pyrenees.  Thai  many  Cathiri 
existed  in  Aragon  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  they  are  never  dft- 
scribed  as  such,  and  the  only  heretics  of  whom  wo  hear  by  naift® 
are  Aw  en<xihalis — the  Insabbatati  or  Waldenses.  It  ^vill  beremeiD' 
bered  that  it  was  against  these  that  the  savage  edicts  of  Alonsa  1^ 
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and  Podro  IL  were  directed,  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 

After  this,  for  a  while,  persecution  seems  to  have  slept.  The 
sympathies  and  ambition  of  King  Pedro  were  enlisted  with  Ray- 
mond of  Toulouse,  and  after  his  fall  at  Muret.  during  the  minority 
of  Jayme  I.,  the  Anigonese  probably  awaitetl  the  results  of  the 
Albigensian  war  with  feelings  enlistetl  in  favor  of  their  race  mther 
thaa  of  orthodoxy.  As  it  drew  to  a  close,  however^  Don  Jayme, 
in  122(>.  i3s:\ied  an  edict  prohibiting  all  heretics  from  enteiing  his 
king<.l<jm,  doubtless  movetl  theivunto  by  the  numbers  who  s«>ught 
escape  from  the  crusade  of  Louis  YIIL,  and  he  followed  this,  in 
122S,  with  another,  depriving  heretics,  with  their  receivers,  fautors, 
and  defenders,  of  the  public  peace.  The  next  stop,  we  lu-e  told 
by  the  chroniclers  of  the  Inquisition,  was  taken  in  consequence  of 
the  urgency  of  Raymond  of  Pennaforte,  the  Dominican  confessor 
of  the  young  king,  M'ho  prevailetl  on  him  to  obtain  from  Gregory 
IX.  inquisitors  to  purge  liis  land.  This  is  based  on  the  bull  Dcdi- 
nanUj  addressed,  May  26,  1232,  to  Es|w.rrago,  Archbishop  of  Tar- 
ragomu  and  his  suffragans,  instructing  tliera  to  make  inquest  in 
their  dioceses  after  luiretics,  either  fH.'rsoniilly  or  by  Doniinic4Uis 
or  other  fitting  persons,  aoid  to  punish  such  as  might  be  found, 
according  to  the  statutes  recently  issuetl  by  Iiim  and  by  Annil)aMo, 
Senator  of  liome.  This  doubtless  gave  an  impulse  to  what  followed, 
but  iis  yet  there  was  no  thought  of  a  papal  or  Dominican  Inquisi- 
tion, or  of  adopting  foreign  legislation.  In  the  following  year, 
1233,  Don  Jayme  issued  from  Tarragona,  with  the  advice  of  hia 

ambled  prelates,  a  statute  on  the  subject,  showing  that  the 
nuLlier  was  regarded  as  pertaining  to  the  State  rather  than  to  the 
Church.  Seigneurs  who  protectetl  heretics  in  their  lands  forfeited 
them  to  the  lortl,  or,  if  iillodial,  to  the  king.  Houses  of  heretics, 
if  allodial,  were  to  be  torn  down ;  if  held  in  fief,  forfeited  to  the 
lortl.  AH  defamed  or  susj>ecte<l  of  heresy  were  declai-ed  ineUgible 
to  office.  Thitt  theiuuocout  might  not  suffer  with  the  guilty,  no 
one  was  to  bo  pmiished  as  a  heretic  or  believer  except  by  his 
bishop  or  such  ecclesiastic  as  had  authority  to  determine  his  guilt. 
Bishoi>s  were  ordered,  when  it  might  seem  expedient  to  them  in 


JkLttt  Paris  nnu.  !234  (p.  270,  Kd.  IG44).— Rciucrii  Sumitui  (Umtcuo  TUcssur. 
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places  susj>ected  of  heresy,  to  appoint  a  priest  or  clerk,  while  tli 
king  or  his  bailli  would  ap|)oint  two  or  three  laymen,  whose  dac 
it  sliould  be  to  investigate  heretics,  and,  taking  precautions  againa 
their  escape,  to  report  them  to  the  bishop  or  to  the  royal  officials^ 
or  to  the  lord  of  the  place.    In  this  incongruous  mixture  of  clen 
iciil  and  lay  elements  there  may,  it  is  true,  be  discovered  the  germ 
of  an  Inquisition,  but  one  of  a  character  very  different  from  that 
which  was  at  this  time  taking  shape  at  Toulouse.    The  subordi- 
nate position  of  these  so-called  inquisitors  is  seen  in  the  provision 
that  any  negligence  in  the  performance  of  theii*  functions  was 
punishable,  in  the  case  of  a  clerk,  by  the  loss  of  his  benefice,  in 
that  of  a  layman,  by  a  pecuniary  mulct.* 

To  what  extent  this  crude  expetlient  was  put  in  practice  ffe 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  pi-obably  some  attempts  were 
made  which  only  proved  its  inefficiency.  Esparrago  died  soon 
aiterwaitls  and  was  succeeded  in  the  archiepiacopal  seat  of  Tar- 
ragona by  Guillen  Mongriu,  whose  vigorous  and  martial  teInp«^ 
ament  was  illustrated  by  his  conquest  of  the  island  of  Ivia 
Mongriu  si)ee<lily  foimd  tliat  the  domestic  Inquisition  would  not 
work,  and  applied  for  the  solution  of  some  doubts  to  Gregory, 
who  sent  him,  April  30,  1235,  a  code  of  instructions  drawn  up  by 
Raymond  of  Pennaforto.  About  this  time  we  find  the  first  record 
of  active  work  in  persecution,  which  illustrates  the  absence  of  all 
formal  inquisitorial  procedure.  Robert,  Count  of  Rosellon,  w» 
one  of  the  great  feuilatories  of  the  crown  of  Aragon.  lie  seeDB 
to  have  been  involved,  as  most  nobles  were,  in  some  disputes « 
to  fiefs  and  tithes  with  the  Bishop  of  Elne,  wliose  diocese  vras  ia 
his  territories.  The  bishop  accused  him  of  being  the  chief  of  die 
heretics  of  the  region  and  of  using  his  castles  as  a  refuge  for  them- 
All  this  was  very  likely  true — at  least  the  bishop  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  witnesses  to  prove  it,  when  Robert  obodienlly  abjarci 
but  subsequently  relapsetl.  Don  Jayme  accordingly  lind  liin> 
arrested  and  imprisoned,  but  Robert  managed  to  escajw  and  sbfl* 
himself  in  one  of  his  inaccessible  mount-ain  strongholds.    Ilis  posi* 


•  Arcliives  Nat.  do  France,  J.  426,  No.  4.— D'Achery  Spicilcjr  III  598- 
Paramo  de  Orig.  Offic.  S.  Inquis.  p.  177. — ZuriU,  AAales  do  Amgon,  Ub.  ** 
c-  04.-RipoU  L  88.    (Cf.  Llonmtc,  Ch.  m.  Art.  i  No.  8).— Marea  Hispiai' 
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tion,  however,  was  desperate,  and  his  lands  liable  to  confiscation ; 
he  therefore  expressed  to  Gregory  IX.  his  desire  to  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  and  offeretl  to  servo  with  his  followers  against 
the  Saracen  as  long  aa  the  pope  might  designato.    Gregory  tber^ 
wrote,  February  8,  1237,  to  Kaymond  of  Pennaforte,  that  if 
^fte  count  woidd  for  thrtjc  years  with  bis  subjects  assist  iu  the 
conquest  of  Valencia,  and  give  sufficient  security  that  in  case  of 
rebjise  his  territories  should  be  forfeited  to  the  crown,  he  could 
be  absolved.     On  hearing  this  the  good  bishop  hastened  to  the 
pftpal  court  and  declared  that  if  Robert  was  absolves!  be  and  his 
tritnesses  would  be  exposed  to  the  imminent  peril  of  death,  and 
that  heresy  would  triumph  in  his  diocese;  but, on  receiving  assur- 
ances that  his  fiefs  and  tithes  would  be  taken  care  of,  he  quieted 
down  and  offered  no  further  opposition.* 

Under  the  impulsion  of  Gregory  and  of  "Raymond  of  Penna- 
forte,  Dominican  Jn<iuisitor8  had  at  last  been  resortetl  to,  and  iu 
tbis  year,  1237,  we  first  Ixicome  cognizant  of  them.  In  right  of 
his  wife  Ermesaonde,  Roger  Iiemar<l  the  Great  of  Foix  was  Viz- 
oanJe  of  Castelbo,  a  fief  held  of  the  Bishop  of  Urgel,  with  whom 
Itt  bad  had  a  bitter  war.  He  gave  Castelbo  to  his  son  Roger, 
who,  by  the  advice  of  his  fatlier,  in  1237,  allowed  the  Intjuisi- 
tion  free  scope  there,  placing  the  castle  in  the  hands  of  Ramon 
Falw,  Vizconde  of  Cai*dona,  in  tlie  name  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Tarragona  and  the  bishops  assembled  at  the  Council  of  Lerida. 
That  council  thereupon  appointed  a.  number  of  inquisitors,  includ- 
ing Doiriinicans  and  Kranoiscans,  who  made  a  <lesccnt  on  Castelbo, 
It  had  long  been  noted  as  a  nest  of  Catharans.  In  1225,  under 
Mj.  protection  of  Amaldo,  then  lord  of  the  place,  ]>erfected  heretics 
iHiMidy  prcache<l  their  doctrines  there.  In  1234  we  hear  of  a 
heretic  of  Mirepoix  going  thither  to  receive  the  cofisoi^ni^ntum 
on  his  death-lxJd.  The  in(iui8itors,  therefore,  had  no  difficulty  in 
fintUng  victims.  They  ordered  two  houses  to  be  destroyed,  ex- 
humed and  burned  the  bones  of  eighteen  jwrsons,  condemned 
IB  heretics,  and  carried  off  as  prisoners  some  forty-five  men  and 
'fomea,  condemned  fifteen  who  fle<I,  and  were  undecided  about 
Mindry  others.  Still,  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  was  not  satisfied,  and  he 
I  pitifled  his  rancor  by  condemning  and  excommunicating  Roger 
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Bernard  as  a  defender  of  heretics,  and  it  was  not  until  1240  tha 
the  latter,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tarn 
gona,  and  by  submitting,  abjuring  heresy,  and  swearing  to  pel 
fonri  any  penance  assigned  to  hira,  procured  from  the  bisbo 
absolution  and  a  certificate  that  he  recognized  him  **^wr  hon 
per  Uyal  e  per  CatJiolich.*'  * 

In  1258  the  Inquisition  of  Aragon  may  >>e  said  to  be  founded. 
In  April  of  that  year  Gregory  IX.  ^rrote  to  the  Franciscan  Minis- 
ter and  Dominican  I'rior  of  Aragon  deploring  the  spread  of  lier 
esy  through  the  whole  kingdom,  so  that  heretics  no  longer  bbA 
secrecy,  but  openly  combat  the  Church,  to  tbe  destruction  of  its 
liberties ;  and  thougli  this  may  be  an  exaggeration,  we  know  frm 
a  confession  before  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse  tha,t  there  were 
enough  scattered  through  the  land  to  affoi-d  shelter  to  the  wan- 
dering Catharan  missionaries.  Gregory,  therefore,  placed  in  tk 
hands  of  the  Mendicants  the  swortl  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  w« 
not  to  be  restrained  from  blood.  They  were  instructed  to  make  (lit 
igent  inquisition  against  heresy  and  its  abettors,  proceeding  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  statutes  which  he  had  issued,  and  calling  id 
when  necessary  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm.  At  the  same  time  lie 
made  a  simihir  provision  for  Navarre,  which  was  likewise  said  to  be 
swarming  with  heretics,  by  commissioning  as  inquisitors  the  Fran- 
ciscan Guardian  of  Pamplona  and  the  Dominican  Pe<lro  de  U> 
degaria.  As  an  independent  institution  the  Inquisition  of  Xaunw 
seems  never  to  have  advanced  beyond  an  embryonic  condition. 
In  1246  we  find  Innocent  IV.  >vriting  to  the  Franciscan  Minii- 
ter  there  to  publish  that  Griinaldo  de  la  Mota,  a  citizen  of  Paat 
plona,  is  not  to  ha  aspersetl  as  a  heretic  because  while  in  I/Jffl- 
banly  he  had  eaten  and  drunk  with  6Uspoct4,Hl  persona,  but  this 
is  the  only  evidence  of  vitality  that  I  have  met  with,  and  Nfr 
varre  was  subsequently  incor(K)rat©d  into  the  Inquisition  of  A^ 
agon.f 

In  Aragon  the  institution  gradually  took  shape.     Berenger^k 
Palau,  Bishop  of  Barcelona,  was  busily  engaged  in  organising  it 


•  Vaiwetto,  III.  Pr.  383-5,  332-3.— Doat,  XXH.  218;  XXIV.  IW. 
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thrcmghoat  his  diocese  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1241,  and  the 
vicar,  who  replaced  him  while  the  see  was  vacant,  completed  it. 
In  1^42  Pedro  Arhahite,  who  had  succeeded  Guillen  Mongi'iu  as 
archbishop,  with  the  assistance  of  Raymond  of  Pennaforte,  held 
the  Council  of  Tarra^na  to  settle  the  details  of  procedure.    Under 
Uie  guidance  of  so  eminent  a  canonist^  the  oo<le  drawn  up  by  the 
oouncQ  showed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  guiding 
tlie  Church  in  its  dealings  with  heretics,  and  long  continued  to  bo 
referred  to  as  an  authority  not  only  in  Spain,  bat  in  France.    At 
the  same  time  ita  ciireful  definitions,  which  render  it  especially 
interesting  to  ns,  indicate  that  it  was  prepared  for  the  instruction 
of  a  Church  which  as  yet  practically  knew  nothing  of  the  prinoi- 
pies  of  persecution  firmly  established  elsewhere.    It  was  probably 
Oder  the  impulse  derived  from  these  movements  that  active  per- 
aecntion  was  resumed  at  Castelbo,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  purified  by  the  raid  of  1237.    This  time  the  heretics  were 
Dot  as  patient  as  before,  and  resorted  to  poison,  with  which  they 
iiicc€«dod  in  taking  off  Fray  Ponce  de  Blanes,  or  de  Espira,  the 
inquisitor^  wlio  Imd  made  himself  {MXJuJiarly  obnoxious  by  liis  vig- 
orous pursuit  of  heresy  for  several  years.    This  aroused  all  the 
Buurtial  instincts  of  the   retired   archbishop,  Guillen   Mongriu. 
vbo  Assembled  some  troops,  bcsicgeil  and  took  the  castle,  burned 
many  of  the  heretics,  and  imprisoned  the  rest  for  life.    An  organ- 
iied  effort  was  made  to  extend  the  Inquisition  throughout  the 
kingdom,  antl  the  parish  priests  were  individually  summoned  to 
lend  it  all  the  aid  in  their  power.     ITrgel  seems  tt)  have  been  the 
headquarters  of  the  sectaries,  for  subsequently  we  hear  of  their 
sharp  persecution  there  by  the  Dominican  inquisitor,  Bernardo 
Tmvesser,  and  of  his  martyrdom  by  them.    As  usual,  both  ho  and 
Ponce  de  Blanes  shone  foith  in  miracles,  and  have  remained  an 
object  of  worship  in  the  Church  of  TTrgel,  though  in  12(52  the  lat- 
ter was  tjanslated  to  Montpeliier,  where  he  lies  magnificently  en- 
tombed.* 

Still,  the  progress  of  organization  seems  to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly slow.  In  li44  a  case  decided  by  Innocent  IV.  shows  a  com- 
[>lele  absence  of  any  effective  system.    The  Bishop  of  Elne  and  a 
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Dominican  friar,  acting  as  inquisitors,  had  condemned  Ramon 
MaUeolis  and  Helena  liis  wife  as  heretics.  By  some  means  they 
succeeded  in  appealing  to  Gregory  IX.,  who  referred  the  matter  to 
the  Archdeacon  of  Besalii  and  the  Sacristan  of  Girona.  These 
acquitted  the  culprits  and  restored  them  to  their  possessions ;  ^a^J 
the  case  was  carried  back  to  Rome,  and  Innocent  finally  confirnj^H 
the  first  sentence  of  conviction.  Again,  in  1248,  a  letter  from 
Innocent  IV".  to  the  Bishop  of  Lerida,  instructing  him  as  to  ibc 
treatment  in  his  diocese  of  heretics  who  volunUvrily  i*etum  to  the 
Church,  presupposes  the  absence  of  inquisitors  and  absolute  igno- 
rance as  to  the  fundamental  pnnciples  in  force.  The  power  cos- 
forred  the  siime  year  on  the  Dominican  Pro\'incial  of  Spain  to 
appoint  inquisitors  seems  to  have  remained  unused.  The  efforts 
of  Archbishop  Mongriu  and  Raymond  of  Pennaforte  liad  spent 
themselves  apparently  without  permanent  results.  King  Jaiine 
grew  dissatisfied,  and,  in  1254,  urgently  demanded  a  fresh  effort  of 
Innocent  IV.  This  time  the  pope  concluded,  at  Jayine's  auggee- 
tion,  to  place  the  matter  entirely  in  Dominican  hands ;  but  so  little 
had  been  done  in  the  way  of  general  organization  that  he  confidwl 
the  choice  of  inquisitors  to  the  priors  of  Barcelona,  Lerida,  Pot- 
pignan,  and  Elne,  eiw\\  one  to  act  within  his  ovm  diocese,  unless, 
indeed,  there  are  inquisitors  already  in  function  under  papal  oom- 
missions — a  clause  which  shows  the  confusion  existing  at  the  time. 
Innocent  further  felt  it  necessary  to  report  this  action  to  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Tarragona  and  Narbonne,  and  to  call  upon  them  to 
assist  the  new  appointees.  This  device  docs  not  seem  to  hn« 
worked  satisfactorily.  At  that  time  the  whole  peninsula  consti- 
tuted but  one  Dominican  province,  and,  in  1262,  Urban  IV.  again 
adopted  definitely  the  plan,  in  general  use  elsewhere,  of  emjjowei^ 
ing  the  provincial  to  appoint  the  inquisitors — now  limited  to  two- 
A  few  days  before  he  had  sent  to  those  of  Amgon  a  bull  defining 
their  powers  and  proce<Uire,  and  a  copy  of  this  was  enclosed  t^ 
the  provincial  for  liis  guidance.  This  long  remainetl  the  basis  & 
organization;  but  after  the  division  of  the  province  into  two,  b; 
the  General  Chapter  of  Cologne  in  1301,  the  Aragoneso  chafe* 
under  their  subordination  to  the  Provincial  of  Spain,  whose  teni 
tories  consisted  only  of  Castile,  T^eon,  and  Portugal.  The  struggl 
was  protracted,  but  the  Inquisition  of  Aragon  at  last  achieveil  ic 
dependence  in  1351,  when  Fray  Nicholas  Roselli,  the  Provincial  C 
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Xnffyn,  obtained  from  Clement  VL  the  power  of  appointing  and 
removing  tlio  inquisitoi-s  of  tlie  kingdom.* 

ileanwliilo  tho  inc^uisitors  had  not  l)eon  inactive.  Fray  Pedro 
de  Ca<lreyta  rendered  himself  especially  conspicuous,  and  as  usual 
Urpel  is  the  ]>ir>miDont  scene  of  activity.  In  conjunction  with  his 
colleague.  Fray  l'«Iro  de  Toncnes,  and  Amaldo,  IJishoj)  of  Buixje- 
lona,  lie  rendered  Enal  judgment,  January  11,  1257,  against  the 
menu*rv  of  Ramon,  Count  of  Urgel,as  a  relapsed  heretic  who  had 
abjured  before  tlie  Bishop  of  Urgel»  and  whoso  bones  were  to  he 
exhumixl ;  but,  with  unusual  lenity,  the  widow,  Timborosa,  and  the 
Guillen,  were  admittetl  to  reconciliation  and  not  deprived  of 

ir  estates.  Twelve  years  later,  in  12G9,  we  find  Cndreyta,  to- 
gether witli  anotlier  colleague.  Fray  Guillen  de  Colonico,  and 
Abril«  Bishop  of  Urgel,  condemning  the  memory  of  Amaldo,  Vij6- 
conde  of  Castelbo.  and  of  his  daughter  Emiessende,  whom  we 
know  as  the  lieretic  wife  of  lioger  Bernard  the  Great  of  Foix. 
They  bad  both  been  dead  moro  than  thirty  yeare,  and  her  grand- 
son. Roger  Bonmii.l  III.  of  Foix,  wJio  had  inherited  the  Vizcondado 
of  Castelbo,  was  duly  cited  to  defend  hisancestoi-s;  but  if  he  made 
iho  attempt,  it  was  vain,  and  tlieir  bones  were  orderctl  to  be  ox- 
bnmed.    It  is  not  likely  that  these  sturdy  champions  of  the  faith 

Iwnfined  their  attention  to  the  <lcad,  though  the  only  execution  we 
bapiien  to  hear  of  at  this  ]>eriod  is  that  of  Bcrenguer  fie  Amoros, 
burned  in  1263.  That  the  living,  uuleod,  were  objects  of  fierce 
persecution  is  rendered  more  than  probable  by  the  martynlom  of 
Ca<lre\'ta,  who  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  exasperated  ]x>pidace 
of  Urgel,  and  who  thus  fumishod  another  saint  for  local  cult.t 
L  During  the  remainder  of  the  century  we  hear  little  u»ore  of  the 
nquisitiun  of  Aragon,  but  the  action  of  the  Council  of  TaiTagona, 
in  12111,  would  seem  to  show  that  it  was  neither  active  nor  much 
nespctcted.     Otherwise  the  council  would  scarce  have  felt  called 

I  upon  to  ortler  the  punishment  of  heretics  who  deny  a  future  exist- 
ence^ and,  further,  that  nil  detractors  of  the  Cathohc  faith  ought 
•  Bcrger,  Regifltrcs  d'lnnocent  IV.  Xo.  799,  8004.— Baluz.  et  Manai  I.  208.— 
KpoU  I.  M5,  4S7, 429 ;  II.  235.— Eymcric.  Direct.  luquis.  pp.  120-33.— Paramo, 
p.  132. 
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to  be  punished  as  they  deservo,  to  teach  them  reverence  and  feai 
Still  more  significunt  is  the  injunction  on  parish  priests  to  recei 
kindly  and  aid  efficiently  the  beloved  Dominican  inquisitors,  vrb<] 
are  laborina:  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.* 

With  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  an  increase  of  vigor.  In  1303  Fray  Bernardo  cel^ 
brated  several  autoa  de  fS,  in  which  a  number  of  heretics  were 
abandoned  to  the  secnlar  arm.  In  130-I-  Fniy  Domingo  Few- 
grino  had  an  auto  in  wliich  we  are  told  that  those  who  woe 
not  burned  were  banished,  with  the  assent  of  King  Jayme  IL-^ 
one  of  the  rare  instances  of  this  punishment  in  the  annals  of  th& 
In(iuisition.  In  1314  Fray  Bernardo  Puigcercos  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  a  number  of  heretics,  of  whom  he  bumod  some  and 
e^ed  othere.  To  Juan  de  Longerio,  in  1317,  belongs  the  doubt- 
ful honor  of  condemning  the  works  of  Arnaldo  de  Vilanova>  The 
names  of  Anialdo  Burguete,  Guillen  de  Costa,  and  Leonardo  de 
Puycerda  have  also  reached  us,  as  successful  inquisitors,  but  their 
recorded  labors  were  principally  directed  against  the  Spiritnal 
Franciscans,  and  wiU  l)e  more  particuhu-ly  noted  hereafter.  The 
Aragonese  seem  not  to  have  relished  the  methods  of  the  Inqalii' 
tion,  for  in  1325  the  Cortes,  with  the  assent  of  King  Ja^Tne  11.. 
prohibited  for  the  future  the  use  of  the  inquisitorial  process  and 
of  torture,  as  violations  of  the  Fueros.  Whether  or  not  this  ttm 
intended  to  apply  to  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  to  the  sccnUr 
courts  it  is  impossible  now  to  tell,  but,  if  it  were,  it  had  no  ponav 
nent  result,  as  we  learn  from  tlie  detidled  instructions  of  Epnerich 
fifty  years  later.  About  the  middle  of  the  centurj',  the  merits  rf 
the  Inquisitor  Nicholas  Roselli  earned  him  the  cardinalatc  Ft  Is 
true  that  when  the  energetic  action  of  the  Inquisitor  Jean  Dnmoo- 
lin,  in  1344,  drove  the  "Waldcnsos  from  Toulouse  to  seek  refn^ 
beyond  the  Pyrenees,  Clement  VI.  wrote  earnestly  to  the  kings 
and  prelates  of  Aragon  and  Navarre  to  aid  the  Inquisition  in 
destroying  the  fugitives,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  any  correspond- 
ing resultf 

To  RoscUi,  however,  belongs  the  credit  of  raising  a  question 

•  Concil,  Tarraconcns.  ann.  1291,  c.  8  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VTI.  204). 
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which  inflamed  to  a  white  heat  the  traditional  antagonism  of  the 
two  great  Mendicant  Orders.    It  is  worth  brief  attention  as  an 
illostration  of  the  nicety  to  which  doctrinal  theology  had  attained 
under  the  combined  influence  of  scholastic  subtlety  in  raising  ques- 
tions, and  inquisitorial  enforcement  of  implicit  ol>echence  in  the 
minutest  articles  of  faith.     In  1B51  the  Franciscan  Guardian  of 
^Suv^ona,iii  a  pahUc  sermon^  stated  that  the  blood  shed  by  Christ 
ia  the  Passion  lost  its  divinitj',  was  sundered  from  the  Logos,  and 
remained  on  earth.    The  question  was  a  novel  one  and  a  trifle  dif- 
ficult of  demonstration,  but  its  raising  gave  Koselli  a  chance  to  in- 
flict a  blow  on  the  hated  Franciscans,  and  he  referred  it  to  Rome. 
The  answer  met  his  most  ardent  anticipations.    The  Cardinal  of 
Sabina,  by  order  of  Clement  VI.,  wrote  that  the  pope  had  heard 
the  proposition  with  horror ;  he  had  convened  an  assembly  of  theo- 
logians in  which  ho  himself  arguctl  against  it,  when  it  was  con- 
dcnmed,  and  the  inquisitors  everywhere  were  ordered  to  pi-oceed 
i^ainst  all  audacious  enough  to  uphold  it.     Koseili's  triumph  was 
eomplete,  and  the  unfortunate  guardian  was  obbged  to  retract  his 
ipecolationa  in  the  pulpit  where  he  had  promulgated  them.    The 
Fnacificona  were  restless  under  this  rebuff,  which  they  construed 
as  directed  against  their  Order.     In  spite  of  the  ]>apal  decision  the 
qofislion  remained  an  open  one  in  the  schools,  where  it  was  eagerly 
dibated  on  both  sides.     The  Franciscans  argued,  with  provoking 
PeaRtnableness,  that  the  blootl  of  Ciirist  might  well  be  Ixjlicved  to 
feoain  on  earth,  seeing  that  the  foreskin  severed  in  tlie  Circum- 
Cision  was  preserved  in  the  Lateran  Church  and  reverenced  as  a 
Mic  under  the  very  eyes  of  pope  and  cardinal,  and  that  portions 
of  the  bIoo<l  and  water  wliicli  flowed  in  the  Crucifixion  were  ex- 
faibite<l  to  the  faithful  at  ^lantua,  Bruges,  and  elsewhere.    After 
the  kpee  of  a  century,  the  Franciscan,  Jean  Bretonelle^  professor 
of  iheolog}^  in  the  University  of  Paris,  in  1449  brought  the  matter 
hefore  the  faculty,  stating  that  it  was  causing  discussion  at  Ro- 
cbelle  and  other  places.     A  commission  of  theologians  was  ap- 
Twintod,  which,  after  due  debate,  rendered  a  solemn  decision  that 
it  was  not  repugnant  to  the  faith  to  believe  that  the  blood  shed  at 

rthe  Passion  remained  on  earth.    Thus  encouraged,  the  Franciscans 
grew  bolder. 
The  Oljservantine  Franciscan,  Giaoomo  da  Montel>nimlano, 
iwUer  known  a^  della  Marca,  was  one  of  tbe_most  jmntiii 
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ecclesiastics  of  the  fifteenth  centurj'.  His  matchless  eloquence. 
his  rigid  austerity,  his  superhuman  vigor,  and  his  unquencliable 
zeal  for  the  extemiination  of  heresy  well  earned  the  beatification 
confen'ed  on  him  after  death;  and  since  1417  he  hml  been  knovm 
as  a  hammer  of  heretics.  He  held  a  commission  as  universal  in- 
quisitor which  clotlied  him  with  power  throughout  Christendom^ 
and  the  heretics  in  every  comer  of  Italy,  in  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
Bosnia,  and  Dalmatia,  had  learned  with  cause  to  tremble  at  his 
name.  It  required  no  Little  nerve  to  assail  such  a  man,  and  yet 
when,  April  IS,  1462,  at  Brescia,  he  pubhcly  preached  the  forbid- 
den dot'trine,  the  Dominioan  Inquisitor,  Giacomo  da  Bi*esciu,  lost 
no  time  in  calling  him  to  accomit.  First  a  courteous  note  ex- 
pressed disbelief  in  the  report  of  the  sermon  and  asked  a  disclaimer ; 
but  on  the  Observantine  adhering  to  tlie  doctrine,  a  formal  sum- 
mons followed,  citing  him  to  ap|war  for  trial  on  the  next  day. 
The  two  Orders  had  thus  fairly  locked  horns.  The  Bishop  of 
Brescia  interfered  and  obtained  a  withdrawal  of  the  summons,  but 
the  question  had  to  be  fought  out  before  the  po|x;.  The  bitterness 
of  feeling  may  be  judged  by  the  complaint  of  the  inquisitor  that 
his  opponent  had  so  excited  the  people  of  Brescia  against  liim  and 
the  Dominicans  that  but  for  prompt  measures  many  of  them  would 
liave  been  slain ;  while,  from  Milan  to  Verona,  every  Dominican 
pulpit  resounded  with  denunciations  of  Giacomo  della  Murca  as  a 
heretic. 

The  politio  Pius  II.  feared  to  quarrel  with  either  Order,  and 
had  a  tortuous  path  to  tread.  To  the  Dominicans  he  fnmislied  an 
authenticated  copy  of  the  decision  of  Clement  VI.  To  Giacomo 
della  ^larca  he  wmte  that  this  l»ad  been  done  because  he  could 
not  refuse  it,  and  not  to  give  it  authority.  It  had  not  l>een  issued 
by  Clement,  but  only  in  his  name,  and  the  question  was  still  an 
open  one.  Giacomo  might  rest  in  peace  in  the  conviction  that 
the  jx'pe  had  full  confidence  in  his  zeal  and  orthodoxy,  and  lUat 
his  calumniators  should  be  silenced.  On  May  31  he  issued  com- 
mands that  all  discussions  of  the  (piestion  should  cease,  and  that 
both  sides  should  send  their  most  learned  brethren  to  an  assembly 
wliioh  ho  would  hold  in  September  for  exhaustive  debate  and 
final  decision.  This  he  hoped  would  put  an  end  to  the  matter, 
whilo  skilful  postponement  of  the  conference  would  allow  it  to 
die  out ;  but  he  miscalculated  the  enmity  of  the  rival  Orders.    The 
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quarrel  raged  more  fiercely  than  ever.  The  Franciscans  declared 
that  the  inquisitor  who  etartotl  it  woidd  bo  deprived  of  his  oflice 
and  mastership  in  t]ie<.»logy.  Plus  theivu})on  soothed  him  by  as- 
suring him  that  he  liad  only  done  his  duty,  and  that  he  had  noth- 
ing to  fear. 

The  conference  had  become  an  inevitable  evil,  and  Pius  found 
himself  oblige<J  to  allow  it  to  meet  in  December,  1403.  Each  aide 
select<Hl  three  champions,  and  for  throe  days,  in  the  presence  of 
the  pope  and  sacretl  college,  they  argued  the  jKtint  wnth  such  ar- 
dent vehemence  that,  in  spito  of  the  l)ittor  winter  weuthor,  they 
were  bathed  in  sweat.  Tlien  others  took  part  and  the  question 
was  debated  pro  and  con.  The  Franciscans  put  in  e^ndence  the 
blood  of  Christ  exhibited  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  in 
many  shrines,  and  to  the  foreskin  which  was  in  the  Lateran  and 
also  in  t!ie  royal  chapel  of  Fi*ance.  They  also  appoalctl  to  the 
cuttings  of  Christ's  hair  and  boanl,  the  parings  of  his  nails,  and  all 
Ills  excretions — did  these  remain  on  earth  or  were  they  divine  and 
carried  to  heaven?  To  these  alignments  the  Dominican  reply  is 
a  ctirious  exhibition  of  special  pleading  and  sophistry ;  but  as  no 
one  could  allege  a  single  text  of  Scripture  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion, neither  side  could  claim  the  victory.  The  good  Bishop  of 
Bn?scia,  who  had  at  first  played  the  part  of  peacemaker,  consist- 
ently present^Kl  a  written  argument  in  which  he  proved  that  the 
pojie  ought  not  to  settle  the  question  because  such  a  determination 
would,  firstly,  be  doubtful;  secondly,  superfluous;  and,  thirdly, 
perilous.  This  wise  utterance  was  probal)l3'  inspired,  for  Pius  re- 
served his  decision,  and,  August  1, 14tU,  only  eight  days  before  his 
death,  issue<l  a  bull  in  ^^'hi(>h  he  recited  how  the  faithful  had  been 
scandalized  by  the  quarrel  between  the  two  Orders,  and.  there- 
fore, he  forbade  further  discussion  on  the  subject  until  the  Holy 
See  should  finally  decide  it.  The  Dominicans  were  emphatically 
prohibited  from  denouncing  the  Francisains  as  lieretics  on  ac- 
count of  it,  and  any  infraction  of  his  coimnands  w;lh  punisluible 
by  ipHo  ftuito  excommunication  supplemented  with  harsh  impris- 
onment. Ho  tells  us  himself  that  after  the  public  discussion  the 
car<linals  debated  the  matter  for  several  days.  The  majority  in- 
clined to  the  Dominicans  and  he  agreed  \i\W\  them,  but  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Franciscnns  uas  necessary  for  the  crusaxle  against  the 
Turks  which  he  proposed  to  lead  in  ])erson,  and  it  was  impoUtio 
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to  offend  them,  so  he  postponed  the  decision.  Mutt<>rinp{  of 
cussiun,  witliout  open  quarrel,  have  ainco  then  occa^ooaUy  oo* 
curred  between  the  Orders,  but  the  popes  have  never  seen  tit  to 
issue  a  detinito  decision  on  ike  subject,  and  the  momentous  quefr* 
tion  started  by  Koselli  remains  still  unsettled — a  pitfall  for  ua* 
wary  feet.* 

In  1356  Roselli  was  created  Cardinal  of  8.  Sisto,  and  was  suo 
ceeded  after  a  short  interval  by  Nicolas  Eymerich,  the  most  nt>t«- 
worthy  man  of  whom  the  Aragonese  Inquisition  can  lx>ast,  al- 
though after  more  than  thirty  years  of  service  he  ended  his  clays 
in  disgrace  and  exile.     Traine<l  in  varied  learning,  and  incessant 
in  industry,  of  his  numerous  works  but  one  has  hud  the  honors  of 
print — hifi  "Directorium  Inquisitorom,"  in  which,  for  the  firet 
time,  he  systematized  the  procedure  of  his  beloved  institution,  gir- 
ing  the  principles  and  details  wliich  should  guide  the  inquisitor 
in  all  his  acts.    The  book  remained  an  authority  to  the  last,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  ahnost  all  subsequent  compilations.    £>'ine- 
ricVs  conception  of  the  model  inquisitor  was  lofty.     He  must  be 
fidly  acquainted  mth  all  the  intricacies  of  doctrine,  and  \vith  all 
the  aberrations  of  heresy— not  only  those  which  are  current  among 
the  common  |)fople,  but  the  recondite  speculations  of  the  schook 
Averrhoism  and  Aristotelian  errors,  and  the  beUefs  of  Saracen 
and  Tartar.    At  a  time  when  the  Inquisition  was  declining  and 
falling  into  contempt,  he  boldly  insisted  on  itd  most  extreme  pre- 
rogatives as  an  imprescriptible  privilege.    If  he  assumed  thai  the 
heretic  had  but  one  right — that  of  choosing  between  subroissioB 
and  the  stake — ho  was  in  this  but  the  conscientious  exponent  of 
his  ngc,  and  his  writings  are  instinct  witli  the  conviction  that  ibc 
work  of  tluj  inquisitor  is  the  salvation  of  souls. 

From  Eymerich's  lament  over  the  difficulty  of  providing  for 
the  expenses  of  an  institution  so  necessary  to  the  Church,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  kings  of  Aragon  hat!  not  felt  it  their  duty  to  sup- 
port the  H<jly  Office,  while  the  bishops,  he  tells  us,  were  ta  fifli> 
as  their  brethren  in  other  lands  in  evading  the  responobili^ 

•  EymtTic.  Direct.  Inq.  p.  282.— RipoU  UL  421;  VH.  DO.— Woildlng.ftnB- 
ISfil,  No.  Ifl,  18,  21 ;  ano.  U62,No.  1-18;  1463,  No,  1-5;  t4C4,  No.  l-fl.-D*Af- 
gentry,  I  i.  372;  u.  250,  254.  — Gradonici  Pontif.  Brixianorum  ScriM,  BriA 
1755.  pp.  848-51.— j£d.  SyWti  Comment  Lib.  xl  ;  Ejusd.  Lib.  de  CoDtcxitiOB«l'^* 
vioi  SoDgaiuis. 
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which  by  right  was  incumbent  on  them.     The  confiscations,  he 
adds,  amounted  to  little  or  nothing,  for  heretics  were  poor  folk — 
Waldenaes,  Fraticelli,  and  the  like.     In  fact,  so  far  as  we  can 
gather,  the  sum  of  Eymerich's  activity  during  iiis  long  cai-eer  is 
so  small  that  it  shows  hovr  little  was  left  of  heresy  by  tliis  time. 
Oocasional  Fraticelli  and  Waldenses  and  renegade  Jews  or  Sarar 
oeDS  were  all  that  rewanled  the  inquisitor,  with  every  now  and 
then  some  harmless  lunatic  whose  extravagance  unfortunately 
took  a.  religious  turn,  or  some  over-subtle  s])eculator  on  the  intri- 
cacies of  dogmatic  theologj'.    Thus,  early  in  his  career,  about  1300, 
Eymerich  had  the  satisfa^ition  of  burning  as  a  relapsed  heretic  a 
certain  ^'icholas  of  Calabria,  who  |>crsistcd  in  asserting  that  his 
t«acher,  Martin  Gonsalvo  of  Cuenca,  waa  the  Son  of  God,  who 
voold  live  forever,  would  convert  the  world,  and  at  the  Day  of 
Judgment  would  pray  for  all  the  dead  and  liberate  them  from 
bell.    In  1371  he  had  the  further  gratification  of  silencing,  by  a 
ttecision  of  Gregory  XI-,  a  Franciscan,  Pedro  lionagetA.    The  ex- 
act relation  between  the  physical  matter  of  the  consecmtt^d  host 
sod  the  body  of  Christ  under  certain  circumstances  had  long  been 
*  source  of  disputation  in  the  Church,  and  Fray  Pedro  taught  that 
if  it  fell  into  the  mu<l  or  other  unclean  place,  or  if  it  were  gnawed 
faj"  a  mouse,  the  body  of  Christ  Hew  to  heaven  and  the  wafer  be- 
came simple  bread;  and  so  aiso  when  it  w^ls  ground  under  the 
t«elh  of  the  recipient,  before  he  swallowed  it.    Gi^egory  did  not 
Venture  to  pronounce  this  heretical,  but  he  forbade  its  ]>ublic  enun- 
ciation.   About  the  same  time  Eymerich  luui  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
^vith  Fray  Ramon  de  Tarraga,  a  Jew  turned  Dominican,  whoso 
luunerous  philosophical  writings  savored  of  heresy.    After  he  had 
been  kept  in  prison  for  a  couple  of  years,  Gregory  onlcred  ijim  to 
bave  a  speedy  trial,  and  throateno<i  Eymerich  with  ]>unishinent 
for  contumacy  if  his  commands  were  disobeyed.     Hamoii  must 
bftve  hiul  p<iwerful  friends  in  the  Order  whom  Eymeriuh  feared 
to  provoke,  for  six  months  later  Gregory  wrote  again,  saying  that 
if  Rainon  could  not  bo  punishetl  according  to  Uio  law  in  Anigon,, 
kemust  be  sent  to  the  papal  court  under  good  guard  with  all  tlie 
ptpera  of  the  process  duly  sealed.    In  fact,  the  Inquisition  was  not 
^tablished  for  the  trial  of  Dominicans.    At  the  same  time  another 
Jew,  Astrucliio  de  Piera,  held  by  Eymerich  on  an  accusation  of 
^   totoery  and  the  invocation  of  demons,  was  claimed  as  justiciable 
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by  the  civil  power,  and  was  sequestrated  untQ  Gregory  onlcroi 
his  delivery  to  the  inquisitor,  who  forced  him  to  abjure  and  im* 
prisoned  him  for  Hfe.  Somewhat  earlier  was  a  certain  nartolo 
Jancvisio,  of  Majorca,  who  indulged  in  some  apocalyptic  writing 
about  Antichrist,  and  was  forced,  in  1361,  by  E^inerich  to  recant, 
while  his  Ixtok  was  publicly  burned.  More  practical,  from  a  p^ 
litical  point  of  view,  was  Eymerich's  doctrine  that  all  who  lent 
assistance  to  the  Saracens  were  punishable  by  the  Inquisition  as 
fautors  nf  heresy,  but  this  seems  to  have  remained  a  theoretical 
assertion  which  brought  no  business  to  the  Holy  Office.  AVe  shall 
see  hereafter  how  he  fared  in  seelving  the  condemnation  of  Ray- 
mond Lulli's  writings,  and  need  only  say  here  that  the  result  ffto 
his  suspension  from  office,  to  be  Buccee<led  by  his  capital  enemy 
Bernanlo  Krmengaudi,  in  1386,  and  that  after  the  succession  to  tll« 
throne,  in  13fi7,of  Juan  I.,  who  was  bitterly  hostile  to  him,  he  me 
twice  proscribed  and  exiled,  and  was  donounoed  by  the  king  as  as 
obstinate  fool,  an  enemy  of  the  faith  inspired  by  Satan,  anointtti 
with  the  ix)ison  of  infidelity,  together  with  other  unflatterin;:  quali- 
fications. He  did  not  succeetl  better  when  in  liis  rash  zeal  lie  us- 
saile<l  the  holy  San  Vicente  Ferrer  for  saying  in  a  sermon  thit 
Judas  Iscariot  had  a  true  and  salutary  repentance ;  that.  Wing  un- 
able to  reach  Christ  and  obtain  forgiveness  owing  to  the  crowd, 
he  hanged  himself  and  was  pardoned  in  heaven.  Wlien  thecaie 
was  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  Pedro  de  Luna,  then  Cunlinal  of 
Aragou.  took  Vicente  under  his  protection  and  made  him  bis  con- 
fessor, and,  after  liis  election  in  1 394  as  Avignonese  pope, unilertbc 
name  of  lienedict  XIII.,  he  forced  Eymerich  to  surrender  thepfr 
pel's,  which  he  unceremoniously  bunie<l.  The  next,  inquisitor.  Ue^ 
nanlo  I'uig.  is  said  to  have  been  earnest  and  successful,  jmnishing 
many  heretics  and  confuting  many  heresies.  In  Valenciii,  aboifl 
1390,  there  was  a  case  in  which  Pe<li'o  de  Oeplanes,  priest  of  Cells, 
read  in  his  church  a  fonual  declaration  tliat  there  were  three  all- 
ures in  Christ — divine,  spiritual,  and  human.  A  merchant  of  tht 
town  loudly  contradictcil  it,  and  a  tumult  arose.  The  inqHisit"'f 
of  Valencia  promptly  arrested  the  too  ingenious  theologian,  "lio 
only  escaped  the  stake  by  public  recantation  and  condemnatiuD  to 
periHstual  imi>risoument ;  but  ho  broke  jail  and  fled  to  the  Bal»« 
Isles,  interjecting  an  appeal  to  the  Holy  See.* 

•  Ejmeric.  Direct.  Inquis.  pp.  44,  266, 314-6,  851. 357-8,  e5d-S.-Mag<  &>ll. 
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The  creation,  in  12*52,  of  the  kingdom  of  Majorca,  comjirising 
the  Balearic  Isles,  Rosellon,  imil  CopilaOa,  by  Jaj-tne  I.  of  Ara^n, 
for  the  benefit  of  hia  younger  son  Ja^Tue,  soemwl  to  render  a  sepa- 
rate inquisition  requisite  for  the  new  realm.     At  what  time  it 
was  established  is  uncertain,  the  earliest  inquisitor  of  Majorca  on 
record  being  Fr.  Kamon  Borfort,  whose  name  occurs  as  a  witness 
on  a  charter  of  1332,  and  be  continued  to  occupy  the  position  un- 
til 1343,  when  he  w;is  elected  Provincial  of  Tt)ulouse.    Fi'om  that 
time,  at  least,  there  is  a  succession  of  inquisitors,  and  the  foivible 
reunion  in  1348,  by  Pedro  IV.,  of  the  outlying  provinces  to  the 
crown  of  Aragon  did  not  effect  a  consohdation  of  the  tribunals. 
At  the  Inquisition  declined  in  dignity  and  importance,  indeed,  it 
seems  to  have  sought  a  rerae<ly  in  midtiplying  and  localizing  its 
offioeB.     In  1413  Benedict  Xlli.  (who  was  still  recognize<l  as 
pope  in  Aragon)  made  a  further  division  by  separating  the  coun- 
ties of  Rosollon  and  Cerdana  from  the  Balearic  Isles,  Krav  Ber- 
nardo  Pages  retaining  the  former,  and  Guillen  Sagarra  obtaining 
the  latter.     Both  of  these  were  energetic  men  who  celebrntpd  a 
Bomber  of  autog  deft,  in  which  numerous  heretics  were  nx-onciletl 
or  bnmed.    Sagarra  was  succeedetl  by  Bernardo  Moyl,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  Antonio  Slurta,  who  was  confirmed  in  1420,  when  Martin  V. 
approveil  of  the  changes  niajde.    At  the  same  time  Martin,  at  the 
^eqDest  of  the  king  and  of  the  consuls  of  Valencia,  erecteil  that 
province  also  into  a  separate  Inquisition.    The  Provincial  of  Ara- 
gon appointed  Fray  Andrea  Hos  to  fill  the  position ;  he  was  con- 
firmed in  1433  by  Eugenius  IV.,  but  waa  removed  without  cause 
jkaaigned  the  next  year  by  the  same  pope,  although  we  are  told 
that  be  inflexibly  j)ersecuted  the  '*  Bohemians'*  or  "  Wickhifites-' 
with  tire  and  swortl.    Ilis  successors,  Domingo  Corts  and  Antonio 
de  Cremona,  earned  equal  laurels  in  sujipressing  Waldenscs.* 

A  case  occurring  in  1423  would  seem  to  indicate  tlmt  the  In- 
qaaition  had  lost  much  of  the  terror  which  luul  rcmleretl  it  for- 


Kwa,  I.  £63.— Ripoll  11.  3Q8,  tt09.  270.— Martene  ThesHur.  II,  1181-3,  1182  W«. 
USS.-RavnaUl.  ann.  1399.  No.  23.— 'Wiulding,  ann.  1371,  No.  14-24.— Paramo, 
p.in.-Pclttyo,  Helerodoxos  EspaBolcs,  I.  490-500,  538, 

*  Dimeto,  Mat,  y  Atemany.  nistoria  Genurnl  dc  Mallorca  (Eil.  1840,1.  101-3. 
^M2).— LibelL  tie  Magist  Ord.  Pnrdic.  (Martcno  Ampl.  Coll. VI.  482).— Parnmo, 
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nudable.  Fray  Pedro  Salazo,  Inquisitor  of  Rosellon  and  Cerdafij^ 
threw  in  prison  on  charges  of  heresy  a  hermit  named  PeilroPk©. 
serii,  who  enjoyed  great  reputation  for  sanctity  among  the  people. 
The  accused  dechired  that  the  witnesses  were  personal  enemies 
and  that  ho  was  ready  to  purge  himself  before  a  pro]>er  judge, 
and  his  friends  lodged  an  api>eal  with  Afartin  V.  The  pope  re- 
ferred the  matter,  with  power  to  decide  Avithout  apj>eal,  to  Bff- 
uardo,  Abbot  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Aries,  in  the  diocfise 
of  Elne.  Bernardo  deputed  the  case  to  a  canon  of  the  church  of 
Elne,  who  acquitted  the  accused  without  awaiting  the  result  d 
another  apjioal  to  the  po|Xi  interjected  by  the  inquisitor;  and 
Martin  finally  sent  the  matter  to  the  Ordinaiy  of  Narbonne,  irith 
power  to  summon  all  parties  before  him  and  decide  the  case  defi- 
nitely. The  whole  transaction  shows  a  singular  want  of  respect 
for  the  functions  of  the  Inquisition.* 

Even  more  significant  is  a  complaint  made  in  1466  to  Calixtffi 
III.  by  Fray  Mateo  de  Kapica,  a  later  inquisitor  of  RoseUon  aod 
Cerdaiia.  Certain  neoph}i,es,  or  converted  Jews,  persisted  in 
Judaic  practices,  such  a.s  eating  meat  in  Lent  and  forcing  tl»eir 
Christian  servants  to  do  lilcewise.  When  Fray  Mateo  and  JuWi 
Bishop  of  Elne,  prosecuted  them,  they  were  so  far  from  submit- 
ting that  tbey  published  a  defamatory  lil^el  upon  the  inquisitor, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  certain  laymen,  afHicted  him  with  injuiiefi 
and  expenses.  Finding  himself  powerless,  he  appealed  to  tbe 
pope,  who  ordered  the  Archbishop  and  OfHcial  of  Narbonne  to 
intervene  and  decide  the  matter.  The  same  spirit,  in  even  a  mow 
aggravated  form,  was  exhibited  in  a  case  already  referred  t^ 
when,  in  1458,  Fray  Miguel,  the  Inquisitor  of  Aragon,  was  mill- 
treated  and  thrown  in  prison  for  nine  months  by  some  noblusftH'l 
high  officials  of  the  kingdom,  whom  he  had  offended  in  obeying 
the  instructions  sent  to  him  by  Nicholas  V.f 

Yet,  as  against  the  poor  and  friendless,  the  Inquisition  retaiiwd 
its  power.  "WicklifHtism — as  it  hatl  become  the  fashion  to  defflgiW*^ 
"Waldensinnism — had  continued  to  spread,  and  about  144(1  numbert 
of  its  sectaries  were  discovered,  of  whom  some  were  reooucil*^ 
and  more  >vere  burnwl  as  obstinate  heretics  by  Miguel  Feri^ 


•  RipoU  n.  618. 
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Inqaimtor  of  Aragon,  and  Slartin  Trillos  of  Valencia.  Possibly 
among  these  was  an  unfortunate  woman*  Leonor,  wife  of  Doctor 
Jayme  ile  Liminanna,  of  whom,  about  this  time,  we  hear  that  she 
refused  to  perform  the  penance  assigned  to  her  by  the  Inquisition 
of  Cartagena,  and  that  she  was  consequently  almndoned  to  the 
Becalar  arm.  The  post  of  inquisitor  continued  to  be  sought  for. 
To  multiply  it,  Catalonia  was  separated  from  Aragon  by  Nicholas 
V.shortly  after  Iiis  accession  in  1447.  In  145t>  another  division 
took  jilace.  the  diocese  of  Barcelona  being  erected  into  ai>  inde- 
pendent tribunal  by  Martiale  Auribelli,  Dominican  General  Atas- 
ter.for  the  benefit  of  Fray  Juan  Conde,  counsellor  and  confessor 
of  the  infant  Carlos,  Prince  of  Viane.  The  new  incumbent,  how- 
ever, had  not  a  i>eaceful  time.  It  was  probably  the  Inquisitor  of 
Catalonia,  objecting  to  the  fractioning  of  his  district,  who  obtained 
from  Pius  XL,  in  1461,  a  brief  annulling  the  division,  on  the 
ground  that  one  inquisitor  had  always  suiHced.  Fray  Juan  re- 
Mod  and  incurred  excommunication,  but  the  influence  of  his  royal 
patron  w.is  sufficient  to  obtain  from  Pius,  October  13,  1461,  an- 
other bull  restoring  him  to  his  ]K}sition  and  absolving  him  from 
the  excommunication.    In  1479  a  squabble  occurring  at  Valencia 

tB  that  the  office  possessed  attractions  worth  contending  for. 
Provincial  of  Aragon  had  removed  Fray  Jayme  liorell  and 
Ofipointed  Juan  Marquez  in  his  stead.  Borell  carried  the  tale  of 
his  woes  to  Sixtus  IV.,  who  commanded  the  General  Master  to 
Wplaoe  him  and  retain  him  in  peaceful  possession.* 

Ferdinand  the  Cathohc  succeeded  to  the  tlirono  of  ^Vragon  in 
1479,  as  he  had  already  done,  in  1474,  to  that  of  Castile  by  right 
of  liis  wife  Isabella.  Even  before  the  organizing  of  the  new  In- 
({QLsition  in  Aragon,  in  1483,  it  is  probable  that  the  intluenco  of 
Ferdinand  had  done  much  to  restore  the  power  of  the  institution. 
Id  UH2,  on  the  eve  of  the  change,  wo  find  the  Inquisition  of  Ara- 
Ron  acting  with  renewed  vigor  and  boldness,  under  the  Domini- 
can, Juan  de  Epila.  A  number  of  cases  arc  recorded  of  this  |)e- 
nod,  including  the  prosecution  of  the  father  and  mother  of  Fehpe 
^  Clemente,  Prothonotary  of  the  kingdom.  As  a  preparatory 
I  lo  placing  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Aragon  under  Tor- 


,  zu.  Art.  iii.  No.  11. — Albertioi  Repertor.  Inquis.  b.  v.  D^fident. 
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quemada  as  Inquisitor-general,  it  was  requisite  to  get  rid  of  CI 
tobal  Gualvez,  who  luul  been  Inquisitor  of  Valencia  since  l-^^- 
and  who  lia<l  disgraced  his  office  by  his  criiaes.     Sixtus  IV.  Iiar/j 
special  enmity  to  binij  and,  in  ordering  his  deposition,  stigmatiza/ 
him  as  an  impudent  and  impious  man,  whoso  unexampled  excesM 
were  w^orthy  of  sovore  chastisement;  and  when  fc?ixtus,  in  14^ 
extended  Torquemada'a  authority  over  the  whole  of  Spain,  irith 
power  to  nominate  deputies^  he  excepted  **  that  son  of  iniquity, 
Cristobal  Gualvez,"  who  had  been  interdicted  from  tlie  offloe  in 
consequence  of  bis  demerits,  and  whom  he  oven  deprived  of  tki 
funotion  of  preaching.* 


The  great  kingdom  of  Castile  and  Leon,  embracing  the  major 
portion  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  never  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  tk 
me<lijEval  Inquisition.  It  \vf\a  more  independent  of  Rome  tliaa 
any  other  monarchy  of  the  period.  Lordly  prelates,  turbulent 
nobles,  and  cities  jeidous  of  their  liberties  allowed  scant  opportu- 
nity for  the  centralization  of  jKiwer  in  the  crown.  The  people 
were  rude  and  uncultui-ed,  and  not  much  given  to  vain  theological 
speculation.  Their  superfluous  energy,  moreover,  found  ample 
occupation  in  the  task  of  winning  back  tlie  land  from  the  Siiratieii. 
The  large  popidation  of  Jews  and  of  conquered  Moors  gave  tbeffl 
peculiar  prolilems  to  deal  with  which  would  have  been  compUarted 
rather  than  solved  by  the  methods  of  the  Inquisition,  until  the 
union  of  Aragon  and  Castile  under  Ferdiuand  and  Isiibclla,  fol- 
lowed by  tlie  c^^nquest  of  Granmia,  enable^l  those  monarchs  toun* 
dertake  seriously  the  l)usiness,  attnictive  both  to  statecraft  anil  to 
fanaticism,  of  compelhng  uniformity  of  faith. 

It  is  true  that  the  Dominican  legend  relates  how  Dominic  re- 
turned from  Rome  to  Spain  as  Inquisitor- general,  on  the  errand 
of  esliiblishing  there  the  Inquisition  for  the  purpose  of  j)unishing 
the  renegade  converted  JeAvs  and  Moors;  how  he  was  warmly 
seconded  by  San  Fernando  IIL;  how  he  organized  the  Inquisition 
throughout  the  land,  celebrating  himself  the  first  auto  d&  fe  »* 

•  Llorente,  Ch.  vii.  Art  ii.  No.  3. — Herculnno,  Do  Origom,  etc.,  da  Inqobiv*" 
cm  Portugal,  L  44.— Ripoll  HI.  423.— Pununo,  p.  187. 
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Bor^gos,  where  three  hundred  apostates  were  burned,  and  the  sec- 
ond auto  in  the  presonoo  of  the  saintly  king,  who  himself  carried 
on  his  shoulders  fagots  for  the  huming  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
pertinaciouft  wretches  defiantly  rejoiced  in  the  flames  which  were 
oonsiuning  them;  how,  after  this,  he  established  the  Inquisition 
in  Aragon,  whence  ho  journeyed  to  Paris  and  organized  it  through- 
ooi  France ;  how,  in  1220,  he  sent  Conrad  of  Marburg  as  inquisitor 
to  Ciennany,  and  in  1221  finished  his  labors  by  founding  it  in  all 
tho  parts  of  Italy.  All  this  c4»n  rank  in  historical  value  with  the 
^Terncious  statement  of  an  old  chronicler — a  compatriot  of  the  Pied 
Piper  of  Homelin — that  St.  Boniface  was  an  inquisitor,  and  that, 
wilh  the  support  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  ho  Immwl  many  herotice. 
Detjiiled  lists,  moreover,  are  given  of  the  successive  inquisitors- 
general  of  the  Peninsula — Frailea  Suero  Gomes,  B.  Gil,  Pedro  de 
Uuesca,  Amaldo  Se^rra,  Garcia  de  Valoos,  etc.,  but  these  are 
simply  the  Dominican  provincials  of  Spain»  who  were  empowered 
by  the  popes  to  appoint  inquisitors,  and  whose  exercise  of  that 
power  did  not  extend  beyond  Aragon,  Even  Paramo,  although 
he  tries  to  prove  that  there  were  inquisitors  nominally  in  Castile, 
is  forced  to  admit  that  practically  there  was  no  Inquisition  there.* 
Yet,  even  in  the  distant  city  of  Leon,  Catharism  had  obtained 
t  foothold.  Bishop  Ro<lrigo,  who  died  in  1232,  expelled  a  number 
(Catluu'i,  on  his  attention  being  called  to  them  by  their  circulat- 
'  a  story  to  excite  hatred  of  the  priesthood,  relating  how  a  poor 
ip'Woman  placed  a  candle  on  the  altar  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  and 
.on  her  leaving  it  a  priest  took  it  for  his  own  use.  The  following 
night  the  Virgin  appeared  to  her  votary  and  cast  burning  wax 
into  her  eyes,  saying,  "  Take  the  wages  of  your  service.  As  soon 
as  you  went  away  a  priest  carried  off  the  candle ;  as  you  would 
have  been  rewarded  had  the  candle  been  consumed  on  my  altar, 
so  you  must  bear  the  punishment,  since  your  carelessness  gave  me 
the  light  only  for  a  moment.'*  This  diabolical  story,  says  Lucas 
of  Tuy,  an  eye-witness,  so  affected  the  mimla  of  the  sim]>lo  that 
the  devotion  of  offering  candles  ceased,  and  it  required  two  genu- 
ine miracles  to  restore  the  faith  of  the  people.    During  the  inter- 


•  Monleiro,  P.  l  Lit.  L  c  88,  44,  48.  48-Bl ;  Liv.  !L  c.  5-t».— Chron.  Ecclea. 
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vol  between  the  death  of  Bishop  Kodrigo,  in  March,  1232,  and  the 
election  of  his  successor,  Amaldo,  in  August,  1234,  the  heretics 
had  ample  opportunity  to  work  their  wicked  ^v'\\L  A  Catharan 
named  Amaldo  had  been  burned,  about  1218,  in  a  place  in  tlio  ku1>- 
urbs  used  for  depositing  filth.  There  was  a  spring  there  which 
the  heretics  colored  red,  and  proclaimed  that  it  had  miraculously 
been,  turned  to  blood.  Many  of  them,  simulating  blindness, 
lameness,  and  demoniacal  jiossossion,  were  carried  there  and  pre- 
tende<l  to  l>e  cured,  after  which  they  dug  up  the  heretic's  bones 
and  declared  them  to  be  those  of  a  holy  martyr.  The  people 
were  fired  with  enthusiasm,  erected  a  chapel,  and  worshipped  the 
rehcs  ^rith  the  utmost  ardor.  In  vain  the  clergy  and  the  friars 
endeavored  to  stem  the  tide ;  the  people  denounced  them  as  here- 
tici!,  and  despised  the  excommunication  with  which  the  neighbor- 
ing bishops  visited  the  adoration  of  the  new  saint;  while  the  real 
heretics  made  many  converts  by  secretly  relating  how  the  affair 
had  hean  managed,  and  pointing  it  out  us  a  sample  of  the  manu- 
facture of  saints  and  miracles.  God  visited  the  sacrilege  with  a 
drouth  of  ten  months,  which  was  not  broken  until  Lucas,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  destroyed  the  heretic  chapel ;  and  when  the  rains 
came  there  was  a  revulsion  of  feeling  which  enabled  him  to  expel 
the  heretics.  All  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  heretics 
were  numerous  and  organized;  it  certainly  shows  that  there  was 
no  machinery  for  their  suppression ;  but  after  the  elevation  of 
Lucas  to  the  see  of  Tuy,  in  1230,  we  hear  no  more  of  heretics  or 
of  persecutions.  The  whole  affair,  apparently,  was  a  sporadic 
manifestation,  probably  of  some  band  of  fugitives  from  Langue- 
doc,  who  disappeared  and  left  no  following.* 

If  what  Lucas  tells  us  be  true,  that  ecclesiastics  frequently 
joine<l  in  and  enjoyed  the  ridicide  Avith  which  heretics  derided 
the  sacraments  and  the  clergy,  the  Spanish  Church  was  not  likely 
to  give  much  aid  to  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition,  now- 
little  its  methods  were  understood  appears  in  the  fact  that  when, 
in  123(»,  San  Fernando  III.  found  some  heretics  at  Palencia,  he 
proceeded  to  brand  them  in  the  face,  which  brought  them  to 
reason  and  led  them  to  seek  absolution.    No  one  seemed  to  know 


"  Lac»  Tndens.  de  nlterii  Vitn,  Lib.  m.  c  7,  0.    Cf  c  18,  20.— Florez, 
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what  to  do  with  them,  so  Gregory  IX.  was  applied  to,  and  he 
authorized  the  Bishop  of  Palencia  to  reconcile  them.  There  is 
pTobably  no  truth  in  the  statement  of  some  historians  that  the 
king,  on  several  occasions,  was  oblige<l  to  levy  fi*om  liLs  subjects 
a  tribute  of  wood  with  which  to  bum  the  unrepentant,  and  the 
atoiy  only  serves  to  show  how  utterly  vague  have  been  the  cu> 
rent  conceptions  of  the  period.* 

"We  re-ach  firmer  ground  with  the  codes  known  as  El  Fuero 
Eeal  and  Las  Siete  Partidas,  the  first  issue<l  by  Alonso  the  "Wise, 
m  1255,  and  the  second  albut  ten  years  later.  By  this  time  the 
Inqaisition  was  at  its  height.  It  was  thoroughly  organizetK  and 
wherever  it  existed  the  business  of  suppressing  heresy  was  exclu- 
sively  in  its  hands.  Yet  not  only  does  Alonso  take  no  count  of 
it,  but  in  his  regulation  by  secular  law  of  the  relations  between 
the  heretic  and  the  Church  he  shows  how  completely,  up  to  this 
period,  Spain  had  remained  out-side  of  the  great  movements  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  oenturiee.  Heresy,  it  is  true,  is  one 
of  the  miattera  pertaining  to  the  ecclesiastica]  tribunals,  and  any 
cae  can  accuse  a  heretic  before  liis  bishop  or  vicar.  If  the  ac- 
cused is  found  not  to  believe  as  the  Church  teaches,  effort  is  to 
be  made  to  convert  him,  and  if  he  returns  to  the  faith  he  is  to  be 
pardoned.  If  he  proves  ol>stimito»  lie  is  to  bo  lianded  over  to  the 
secular  judge.  Then,  however,  his  fate  is  decided  without  refer- 
ence to  the  kw3  which  the  Church  had  endeavored  to  introduce 
tbrooghout  Christendom.  If  the  culprit  had  received  the  c&nsola- 
Tneutnrfi^  or  is  a  believer  obscning  the  rites,  or  one  of  those  who 
deny  the  future  life,  he  is  to  be  burnetl ;  but  if  a  lx>liever  not  ob- 
JerviDg  the  rites,  he  is  to  be  banished  or  imprisoned  until  he  returns 
to  the  faith.  An}'  one  learning  heresy,  but  not  yet  a  believer,  is 
fined  ten  pounds  of  gold  to  the  fisc,  or,  if  unable  to  pay,  to  receive 
fifty  lashes  in  public.  In  the  case  of  those  who  die  in  Iieresy  or 
aie  executed,  their  estates  pass  to  Catholic  descendants,  or,  in 
toalt  of  these,  to  the  next  of  kin;  if  witliout  such  kindred,  the 
properly  of  laymen  goes  to  the  fisc,  of  ecclesiastics,  to  the  Church, 
tf  claimed  mthin  a  year,  after  which  it  inures  to  the  fiac.  Chil- 
dren disinherited  for  heresy  recover  their  portions,  but  not  the 


*  Luce  Tudeiu.  Lib.  in.  c.  12.— Raynald.  ann.  123G,  No.  60.— Rodrigo,  DisL 
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mesne  profits,  on  recantation.  No  one,  after  condemnation  ior 
heresy,  can  hold  office,  inherit  property,  make  a  will,  execute  a 
sale,  or  give  testimony.  The  house  where  a  wandering  bereiN 
missionary  is  sheltered  is  forfeited  to  the  Choroh,  if  inhabited  b^ 
the  OAvner ;  if  rented,  the  offending  tenant  is  fined  ten  pomida  of 
gold  or  pubhciy  scourged.  A  rivo  home  or  noble  sheltering  here- 
tics in  his  lands  or  castles,  and  pereisting  after  a  year's  excommu- 
nication, forfeits  the  land  or  castle  to  the  king;  and  if  a  non-noble 
his  body  and  property  are  at  the  Icing's  pleasure.  The  Chrijitiaii 
who  turns  Jew  or  ^Moslem  is  legally  a  fleretic,  and  is  to  bo  burned, 
as  well  as  one  who  brings  up  a  child  in  the  forbidden  faith.  Proflfr 
ontiona  of  the  dead,  however,  are  huraanelj'  Hmited  to  five  yean 
after  decease.* 

All  this  shows  that  Alonso  and  his  counsellors  recognized  tbe 
duty  of  the  State  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  faith,  but  that  they 
ooufiidored  it  wholly  an  affair  of  the  State,  in  which  the  Churdi 
had  no  voice  beyond  ascertaining  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  All 
the  voluminous  and  minute  legislation  of  Gregory  IX.,  Innocait 
rV..  and  Alexander  IV.  was  wholly  disregarded — the  canon  lav 
had  no  currency  in  Castile,  which  regulated  such  matters  to  salt 
its  own  needs.  That  in  this  respect  the  popular  nee<l8  were  met 
is  shown  by  the  Ordenamiento  de  AlcalA,  issued  in  13-tS,  whicli 
is  silent  on  the  subject  of  heresy.  Apparently  no  change  vtf 
deemed,  necessary  in  the  provisions  of  the  Partidas,  which  wtffC 
then  for  the  first  time  confirmed  by  the  popular  assembly.  Under 
such  legislation  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  DomiDi* 
can  provincial  had  no  inquisitors  to  appoint,  except  in  Aragoft. 
under  the  bull  of  Urban  IV.  in  12G2. 

Castile  continued  unvesed  by  the  Inqmsition,  and  persecution 
for  heresy  was  almost  unknown.  In  1316  Bernard  Gui,  of  Tou- 
louse, discovered  in  his  district  some  of  the  dreaded  sectaries  known 
as  Dolcinists  or  Pseudo-Apostoli,  who  fled  to  Spain  to  escape'his 
energetic  pursuit  May  1, 1316,  he  wrote  to  all  the  prelates  and 
friars  of  Spain  describing  their  characteristics  and  urging  their 
apprehension  and  punisliment.  Ila^l  there  been  an  Inquisition 
there  he  wotdd  have  addressed  liiraself  to  it.    From  remote  Cow* 


•  Las  Sicte  Partitlas,  P.  i.  Tit.  vi,  1.  58;  P.  VJL  Tit.  xxiv.  17;  Tit  HT.  U- 
i3-7.— El  Fuero  real,  Lib.  n-.  Tit.  i.  11.  1,  2. 
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posteUa  he  rooeived  an  answer,  written  by  Archbishop  Rodrigo, 
Muroh  6,  1317,  announcing  that  five  persons  answering  to  the 
description  had  beon  captured  there  and  wore  held  in  chains,  and 
asking  for  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  trying  them  and  the 
punishment  to  bo  inflicted  in  case  they  are  found  guilty,  '^fnr  jiU 
this  is  heretofore  unacj^nstoraed  in  our  parts."  Evidently  there 
was  no  Inquisition  in  Castile  and  Leon  to  which  to  apply,  and 
even  the  provisions  of  the  Partidas  were  unknown,  though  of  all 
placea  in  the  kingdom  Compost«lla  must  have  been  the  one  most 
familiar  with  the  outer  world  and  with  heretics,  from  the  stream 
of  penitents  continually  sent  thither  as  pilgrims.* 

In  1401  Boniface  IX.  made  a  demonstration  by  appointing  the 
provincial,  Vicente  de  Lisboa,  inquisitor  over  all  Sjmin,  directing 
that  his  expenses  should  be  paid  by  the  bishops,  and  that  no  sui)e- 
nor  of  his  Order  could  remove  lum.  The  only  heresy  specifically 
alluded  to  in  the  bull  is  the  idolatrous  worship  of  plants,  trees, 
stones,  and  altars  —  apparently  superstitious  relics  of  paganism 
lich  indicate  the  condition  of  Religion  and  culture  in  the  Ponin- 
Iiomface*B  action  could  hanlly  have  lx*en  taken  with  any 
tation  of  result,  as  Spain  rendered  obedience  to  Benedict 
Xin..  the  Antipope  of  Avignon,  and  it  was  probably  only  a  move 
in  the  political  game  of  the  Great  Schism.  "Whatever  the  motive, 
ho^rever,  the  effort  was  fruitless,  for  Fray  Vicente  was  ah*eady 
dead  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  at  the  date  of  the  bull.  On  learning 
tlus>  Boniface  returned  to  the  charge,  February  1,  1403.  by  em- 
powering forever  thereafter  the  Dominican  Provincial  of  Spain 
to  appoint  and  remove  inquisitors,  or  to  act  as  such  himself,  with 
all  the  privileges  and  powers  accorded  to  the  oflBce  by  the  canons. 
Inoperative  as  this  remained,  it  at  least  had  the  advantage  of  sup- 
plying to  the  Spanish  historians  un  unbroken  line  of  inquisitors- 
general  to  be  catalogued.  About  the  same  time  King  ITenry  III. 
increased  the  penalties  of  heresy  by  decreeing  confiscation  to  the 
royal  treasury  of  one-half  of  the  possessions  of  heretics  condemno*! 
by  the  ecclesiastical  judges.f 

*  CnIL  Doat,  XXX.  U)2  sqq.— ArchbUbop  Rodrigo's  Icttor  is  d&ted  1315, 
Tliii  I  presume  to  be  an  error  of  a  copyist,  probably  misled  by  tbo  use  el  the 
Spaniili  urn  in  wliicli  \Xi^t  i»  equivtilcnt  to  1317. 

t  Ripoll  II.  421, 4S3.— Monteiro,  P.  i.  Lir,  U.  c,  35,  86.— Ordcnanzas  Reales, 
Lib.  VIII.  TiL  iv.  1.  4. 
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This,  perhaps,  technically  justifies  Alonso  Tostodo,  Bishop  of 
Avila,  who  soon  afterwards  alludes  to  inquisitors  in  Spain  invefr 
tigating  those  defamed  for  liercsy,  and  it  explains  the  remaria 
of  Sixtus  IV.  when,  in  January,  1482,  he  confirmed  the  two  inqois- 
itors  apix>inted  at  Seville  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at  tho  com- 
mencement of  tlieir  reforms,  and  forbade  their  naming  more,  far 
the  reason  that  the  appointees  of  the  Dominican  provincial  Mtm 
sufficient.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  sim- 
ply potential,  not  exist-ent.  AVlien,  in  1453,  Alonso  de  Aliuano, 
Abbot  of  the  great  Benedictine  foundation  of  Antealtares  of  Con- 
postella,  with  his  accomplices,  was  tried  for  selling  throughout 
Spain  and  Portugal  indulgences  warranted  to  release  the  soulaof 
the  damned  from  hell,  for  counterfeiting  the  papal  Agnus  Dei| 
for  forging  and  altering  pajuil  letters,  and  for  persuading  Jeiridi 
converts  to  aix>stiitize,  had  there  been  an  Inquisition  it  woold 
prom])tly  have  taken  cognizance  of  tho  culprits ;  but  in  pliice  of 
this  the  case  was  referral  to  Nicolas  V.,  who  instructed  the  Bishop 
of  Tanizona  to  proceed  against  them.  A  few  years  hiter  Alonso 
do  Espina,  about  1460,  sorro\\'full3'  admits  the  absence  of  ;ill  [«^ 
secution  of  heresy.  Bishops  and  inquisitors  and  preachers  ouglU 
all  to  ivsist  tho  heretics,  but  there  is  no  one  to  do  it.  "  Xo  ocn 
investigates  the  errors  of  heretics.  The  ravening  wolves,  0  Lord, 
have  gained  admittance  to  thy  flock,  for  the  shepherds  are  fwr. 
There  ai*e  many  hirelinga,  and  because  they  ai-e  hirelings  Ihey 
care  only  for  shearing,  not  for  feeding  the  sheep  V*  and  he  draws 
a  deplorable  picture  of  the  Spanish  Church,  distracto*!  with  here- 
tics, Jews,  and  Saracens.  Soon  after  this,  in  1464,  the  C^Httf 
assembled  at  Medina  turned  its  attention  to  the  subject  and  co®- 
plained  of  the  great  number  of  "  mai^  crUtianoa  e  aoftpechom  « 
la  fe^^  but  tho  national  aversion  to  the  papal  Inquisition  still 
manifested  itself,  and  its  introduction  was  not  suggested.  The 
archbishops  and  bishops  were  requested  to  sot  on  foot  a  rigid 
investigation  after  heretics,  and  King  Henry  IV.  was  asked  to 
lend  them  aid,  so  that  every  suspected  place  might  be  thowugWy 
searched,  and  offenders  brought  to  light,  imprisoned,  and  punished. 
It  was  roprescntctl  to  the  king  that  this  would  be  to  his  adran- 
tage,  as  the  confiscations  would  inure  to  the  royal  treasury,  anil 
he  graciously  expressed  his  assent ;  but  the  effort  was  rcsultlc»* 

-  Monteiro,  P,  i,  Li  v.  U.  c.  80.— Rodrigo,  11.  U,  14-15.— Paramo,  p.  13&.- 
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For  the  most  part  the  orthtxloxy  of  Spain  had  been  vexed  only 
with  a  few  Fraticelli  and  Waldenses,  not  mimerous  enough  to  call 
for  active  repression.  The  main  trouble  lay  in  the  multitudes  of 
Jews  and  Moors  who,  under  the  law,  were  entitled  to  toleration, 
but  wliora  pc>pular  fanaticiHin  liad  forced  to  conversion  in  great 
numbers,  and  whose  purity  of  faith  was  justly  liable  to  suspicion. 
ETereafter  I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  that  from 
both  the  religious  and  the  ]X)liticaI  standpoint  of  the  ago  the 
measures  taken  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  by  no  means  with- 
out justification,  however  mistaken  they  were  both  in  raomls  and 
in  ]>oliev,  and  however  unfortunate  in  their  ultimate  i^esults.  At 
present  it  suffices  to  point  out  this  condition  of  affairs  to  ex])lain 
the  dissiitisfaction  which  was  widely  prevalent  and  the  demand 
for  an  efficient  remedy. 

At  the  same  time  even  Spain  was  not  wholly  unmoved  by  the 
spirit  of  um^st  and  inquiry  which  raarketl  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century',  sapping  the  foundations  of  tradition  and  reject- 
ing the  claims  of  sacenlotidism.  About  l-tOO  we  learn  from  Alonso 
de  Espina  that  many  were  beginning  to  deny  the  efficacy  of  oral 
confession,  and  this  point  could  not  have  been  reached  without 
calling  in  question  many  other  doctrines  and  observances  which 
the  Church  taught  to  be  necess^irv  to  salvation.  At  length  these 
innovators  grew  so  bold  that  Petlro  de  Osraa.  a  professor  in  the 
great  University  of  Salamanca,  ventured  to  promulgate  their  ob- 
noxious opinions  in  print.  Oral  confession,  he  asserted,  was  of 
human,  not  of  divine  precept,  and  Wiis  unnecessary  for  the  foi*give- 
noss  of  sins ;  no  papal  indulgence  could  insure  the  Hving  from  the 
fires  of  purgatory ;  the  papacy  could  err,  and  had  no  power  to 
dis{)ense  with  the  statutes  of  the  Church.  Ha<l  there  been  any 
machinery  ol  persecution  at  hand,  sliort  work  would  have  been 

Ic  with  so  bold  a  heretic,  but  the  authorities  were  so  much  at 
loss  what  to  do  with  him  that  they  appb'ed  to  Sixtus  IV.,  who 
sent  a  commission  to  Alonso  Carrillo,  Archbishop  of  Toledti,  the 
dignitary  next  in  rank  to  the  Icing,  to  try  him.  In  1479  a  council 
was  assembled  for  the  puq)oso  at  AlcalA,  consisting  of  lifty-two 
of  the  best  theologians  in  Spain,  besides  a  number  of  canon  law- 
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vers.  Podro  was  summoned  to  appear,  and  on  his  failing  to  do  so 
his  doctrine  was  condemned  as  heretical,  and  ho  was  sentenced— 
not  to  the  stake  for  contumacy,  hut  to  recant  puhlicly  in  thd 
pulpit.  He  submitted  and  did  so,  and  we  are  told  in  the  official 
ro|K)rt  of  the  proceedings  that  all  the  fnithful  burst  into  tausat 
this  signal  manifestation  of  the  conquering  hand  of  God.  Pedro 
died  jwacefully  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  during  the  next  year, 
148t),  anil  Sixtus  IV.,  in  confirming  the  action  of  the  council 
ordered  the  archbishop  to  prosecute  as  heretics  any  of  his  follow- 
ers Avho  would  not  imitate  his  obedience.* 

EN-idently  some  more  efficient  and  less  cumbrous  method  wn 
requisite  if  the  population  of  reunited  Spain  was  to  enjoy  the 
blessing  of  uniformity  in  faith.  It  did  not  take  long  for  tb 
piety  of  Isabella  and  the  policy  of  Ferdinand  to  discover  appro- 
priate means. 


In  Portugal,  AfFonso  IT.,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reigfl. 
in  1211,  had  manifested  his  zeal  by  inducing  his  Cortes  to  adopt 
severe  laws  for  the  repression  of  heresy ;  but  when  Sueiro  GomeSi 
the  first  Dominican  Provincial  of  Spain,  endeavored  to  introdflW 
in  his  kingdom  inquisitors  of  the  order,  Alfonso  refused  to  admit 
them,  and  sucoessfnlly  insisted  that  hcretios  should  be  tiied 
heretofore  by  the  ordinary  episcopal  courts.  This  rebuff  sufficed 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  and  there  must  have  been  con- 
siderable freedom  of  thought,  for,  about  1325,  Alvaro  Pelayo  gi^» 
a  long  list  of  the  errors  publicly  defended  in  the  schools  of  Lisbon 
b}'  Tliomas  Scotus,  a  renegade  friar.  Their  nature  may  beappr^ 
ciated  from  his  Averrhoistio  assertion  that  there  had  been  thfrt 
deceivers — Moses  who  deceived  the  Jews,  Christ  the  ChriatiaWs 
and  Maliomet  the  Saracens.  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  imtunnity 
until  he  declai-ed  that  St.  Antony  of  Padua  kept  concubines,  when 
the  Franciscan  prior  had  him  incarcerated,  and  hia  trial  followed. 
At  last,  by  a  bidl,  dated  January  17, 1370,  Gregory  XI.  authorized 
Agapito  Cjolonna,  Bishop  of  Lisbon,  to  appoint,  for  this  time  only, 
a  Franciscan  inquisitor,  as  heresies  were  knoAvn  to  be  spreading- 

*  Alphons.  de  Castro  adv.  nsrescA  Lib.  m.  8.  t.  Chrtfeuio. — Illcscas,  Iltfitoni 
Pontificftl,  Lib.  vi.  c.  18.— Aguirre  ConciL  Hispan.  V.  851-a — ^D'Argcotrf,  I"^ 
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there  were  no  inquisitors  in  the  kingdom.  The  norainoe  was 
to  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  hundred  gold  florins  assessed 
upou  all  the  dioceses  in  the  pro]x)rtion  of  Uieir  contributions  to 
the  apostolic  chamber.  Under  this  authority  Agapito  appointed 
the  first  Portuguese  inquisitor,  Martino  Vaaquez.  From  what  we 
have  scon  elsewhere  we  nuiy  reasonably  doubt  his  success  in  col- 
lecting his  stipend ;  but,  small  as  his  receipts  may  have  been,  they 
were  the  e<juivalent  of  his  service,  for  no  trace  of  any  labors  per- 
formed by  him  remains.* 

The  Great  Schism  commenced  in  1378,  and  as  Portugal  ao- 
knowletlged  Urban  VI.  while  Si>ain  adhered  to  the  antipopc  Clem- 
ent YII.,  tbe  Dominican  province  of  Spain  divided  itself,  the 
Portuguese  choosing  a  vicar -general,  and  finally  a  provincial, 
Gonjalo,  in  1418,  when  Martin  V.  legalized  the  separation.  This 
perhaps  explains  why  Martino  Vosquez  was  succeeded  by  another 
Franciscan.  In  1394  Rodrigo  de  Ciulra,  calling  himself  Inquisitor 
of  Portugal  and  Algarve,  applied  to  Boniface  IX.  for  coniirma- 
tion,  which  waa  graciously  accorded  to  him.  ApjMirontly  the 
revenues  of  the  oiHce  were  nil,  for  the  privilege  was  granted  to 
him  of  residing  with  one  associat43  at  will  in  any  Franciscan  con- 
vent, which  was  boimd  to  minister  to  his  necessities,  the  same  as 
to  any  other  master  of  theology.  Rodrigo  was  preacher  to  King 
Joao  L,  who  requested  this  favor  of  Boniface,  and  his  career,  like 
that  of  bis  predecessor,  is  a  blank.  He  was  followed  by  a  Do- 
minican, Vicente  de  Lisboa,  wlio  had  been  Provincial  of  Spain  at 
the  time  of  the  disruption,  when  he  returned  to  Portugal  and  be- 
confessor  of  Dom  JoOo.    The  king,  in  ISUy,  requested  of 

iniface  his  appointment  as  inquisitor,  which  was  duly  grantetl ; 
and,  as  wo  have  seen,  in  14G1,  the  pope  endeavored  to  extend  Ida 
jurisdiction  over  Castile  and  Leon.  No  trace  of  his  inquisitorial 
activity  exists.  After  his  death,  in  1401,  thoi-e  appears  to  have 
been  an  interval  The  office  apparently  was  regarded  as  a  j)cr- 
quisite  of  the  royal  chapel  for  those  who  would  condescend  to  ac- 
cept it.  Tlie  next  appointment  of  which  wo  hear  is  that  of  anotlier^ 
confessor  of  Dom  Joio,  in  1413,  this  time  a  Franciscan,  Affonso 
de  Alprao,  of  whose  doings  no  record  has  been  preserved.    When, 
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in  1418,  the  kingdom  was  reorganized  as  an  independent  Domirf 
can  province,  the  earnest  annalists  of  the  Inquisition  assume  tfaa 
under  the  bull  of  Boniface  IX.,  in  1402,  each  successive  provincii 
was  likewise  an  in(|uisitor-general,  and  the  lists  of  these  worthies 
are  laboriously  paraded  as  such,  until  the  founding  of  the  Xff 
Inquisition  in  1531.  No  acts  of  theirs  in  such  capacity,  however, 
are  recorded.  The  Holy  Office  continued  dormant,  ^vithoat  erea 
a  titular  official,  until,  in  the  early  years  of  tlie  sixteenth  centaiy, 
Dom  Manoel,  stimulated  by  the  example  of  his  Castilian  nei^ 
bors,  and  feeling  sohcitude  as  to  tlie  status  of  the  New  Christiau 
or  converts  from  Judaism  and  Islam,  bethought  him  of  its  rcvirj 
Although  he  had  the  Dominican  provincial  at  hand,  no  puriweefl 
utilizing  hixn  in  this  manner  seems  to  have  been  entertained.  Tlu 
king  applied  to  the  pope  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  Fnu 
ciscan,  Henrique  dc  Coimbra,  but  there  is  no  tnu-e  of  his  Jictivity.' 
The  New  Inquisition  of  Spain  was  a  model  which  the  smaDfl 
kingdom  would  naturally  be  expected  to  adopt,  and  in  fact^  t( 
ardent  Catholics,  there  might  well  seem  to  be  a  necessity  forsnd 
an  institution  in  new  of  the  problems  arising  from  the  large  infltt 
of  New  Christians  flying  from  Spanish  persecution.  Dom  Maoo^ 
indeed,  at  one  time  entertained  so  seriously  the  idcJi  of  cstabHat 
ing  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  his  dominions  that,  in  1515,  hi 
ordered  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  D.  Miguel  da  Silva,  to  obtiii 
from  Leo  X.  the  same  privileges  as  those  which  had  been  concede 
to  Castile,  but  from  some  cause  the  project  was  abandone<L  Hll 
son,  Dom  Joao  III.,  who  succeeded  him  in  1521,  was  a  vreafc 
minded  fanatic,  and  it  is  only  singular  that  the  introduction  of  tb( 
Inquisition  on  the  Spanisli  model  was  delayed  for  still  ten  veas 
The  struggle  which  took  i>laee  over  the  measure  belongs,  howBTeii 
to  a  period  beyond  our  present  limita.t 

•  Llorente,  Ch.  m.  Art.  ii.  No.  24,— Montciro,  P.  i.  Liv.  il  a  35,  87,  8%^ 
—Wadding,  iinn.  1304,  No.  4:  1418,  No.  4.— Kipoll  U.  889. 
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ITALT. 

Is  France  wo  Lave  seen  the  stubbornness  of  heresy  in  alliance 
with  feudalism  resisting  the  encroachments  of  monarchy.  In 
Italy  wo  meet  with  different  and  more  complicated  conditions, 
^bich  gave  additional  stimulus  to  antagonism  against  the  estab- 
lished (*hurch,  and  rendered  its  suppression  a  work  of  much  greater 
detail.  Here  heresy  and  politics  are  so  inextricably  intermingle<l 
tliat  at  times  differentiation  becomes  virtually  impossible,  and  the 
fate  of  heretics  depends  more  on  political  vicissitudes  than  even 
on  the  zeal  of  men  like  St.  Peter  Martyr,  or  liainerio  Saccone. 

For  centuries  the  normal  condition  of  Italy  was  not  far  re- 
tveii  from  anarchy.  Si>asmotlic  attempts  of  the  empire  to  make 
'food  its  traditional  claim  to  overlordship  were  met  by  the  steady 
policy  of  the  |>a|>acy  to  extend  its  temporal  power  over  the  Penin- 
sula. During  tlie  centurj'  occupied  by  the  reigns  of  the  Ilohen- 
staufens  (1152-1254),  when  the  empire  seemed  nearest  to  jwcom- 
plishing  its  ends,  the  iK)|.>es  sought  to  erect  a  rampart  by  stimulating 
the  attempts  of  the  cities  to  establish  their  indei>endence  and  form 
self-governing  republics,  and  it  thus  created  for  itself  a  party  in 
all  of  thera.  iS'orth  of  the  I*atrimony  of  St.  Peter  the  soil  of  Italy 
thus  became  fractioned  into  petty  states  under  institutions  more 
or  less  dem<xrmtic.  For  the  njost  jmrt  they  M*ere  torn  with  s<i vage 
internal  feuds  between  factions  which,  as  Guelf  or  Gliibelhne, 
hoisted  the  banner  of  pope  or  kaiser  as  an  excuse  for  tearing;  each 
other  to  pieces.  As  a  rule,  they  were  involved  in  constant  war 
vritb  each  oilier.  Occasionally,  indeeti,  some  overmastering  neces- 
sity might  bring  about  a  temporary  union,  as  when  the  Ixjmbard 
Li'ague,  in  117T,  broke  the  Barbarossa*s  power  on  the  field  of 
Legnano.  but,  in  general,  tlie  chronicles  of  that  dismal  period  are 
a  confused  mass  of  murderous  strife  inside  and  outside  the  gates 
of  every  towiL 
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Heresy  could  scarce  ask  conditions  more  favorable  for  its  spread. 
The  Church,  worldly  to  the  core,  was  immersed  in  temporal  car« 
and  ]>leasures,  and  during  the  strife  between  Alexander  IIL  and 
the  four  antipopes  successively  set  up  by  Fre*lerio  I.— Victor,  Pas- 
cal, Calixtus,  and  Innocent — the  enforcement  of  orthodoxy  vu 
out  of  the  question.  After  the  triumph  of  the  papacy,  stringent 
decrees,  as  we  have  seen,  were  issued  by  Lucius  IIL,  and  edicti 
were  promulgated  by  Henry  VI.  in  1194,  and  by  Otho  IV.  in  1310, 
but  they  wore  practically  inefficient.  When  every  town  wn 
divided  against  itself  heresy  could  bargain  for  toleration  by  hold* 
ing  the  balance  of  power,  and  was  frequently  able,  by  throwiDf 
its  weight  on  one  side  or  the  other,  to  obtain  a  share  in  tlit 
goveniment.  The  larger  struggles  of  city  against  city  and  of 
pope  against  emperor  afforded  a  still  wider  field  for  the  esepda 
of  this  diplomatic  ability,  of  which  full  advantage  was  takes 
When  the  formulas  of  persecution  became  detine<l  under  iI(Mioritt 
in.,  Gregory  IX.,  and  Frederic  II.,  and  fautorship  was  msti 
equivalent  to  heresy,  the  factions  and  the  nobles  who  tolemM  of 
protected  heretics  became  involved  in  the  common  anathema, 
and  whole  communities  were  stigmatized  as  given  over  to  fall 
idols.  Yet  although  Ghibelline  and  heretic  were  frequently  hela 
by  the  pojws  to  be  almost  convertible  terms,  there  was  in  resOity 
no  test  capable  of  universal  application.  Traditional  hostihty  to 
the  empire  rendered  Milan  an  intensely  Guelf  community,  and  jrt 
it  was  everywhere  recognized  as  the  greatest  centre  of  heresy. 

Though  heresy  was  by  no  means  so  universal  as  the  pap*l 
anathemas  would  indicate,  yet  heretics  were  quit-e  numenwa 
enough  to  possess  political  importance,  and  to  have  some  justifl' 
cation  for  their  hopes  of  eventually  l>ccoming  dominant.  litth 
concealment  was  deemed  necessary.  Wlien  Otho  IV.  was  in  RoiM' 
for  his  conmation  in  1209,  under  the  vigilant  rule  of  Innocent  ffl., 
the  ecclesiastics  who  accompanied  him  were  scanthilized  at  finding 
schools  where  Manichawin  doctrines  were  openly  taught,  appa^ 
ently  without  interference.  The  earlier  Dominican  i)erseciito» 
are  represented  as  constantly  holding  public  disputations  ffjth 
heretics  in  the  most  populous  cities  of  Italy,  and  the  miracles'^ 
lated  of  them  were  mostly  occasioned  by  the  taunts  and  challenge 
of  heretics.  Otho,  at  Ferrara,  in  1210,  was  obliged  to  order  tbo 
magistrates  to  put  to  the  ban  the  Cathari  who  refused,  at  ^ 
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instanoe  of  the  bishop,  to  return  to  the  Chnrch,  and  aJso  those 
who  publicly  supported  them.* 

Although  Stephen  of  Bourbon  relates  that  a  converted  heretic 
informed  bim  that  in  Milan  there  were  no  less  than  seventeen 
Iielnrodox  sects  which  bitterly  disputed  ^vith  each  other,  yot  they 
can,  as  in  Fnince,  !>e  reducetl  to  two  main  classes — Calhari,  or  Pn- 
tarins,  and  Waldenses.  The  Oathari,  it  will  be  remeinljered,  made 
tbeir  api)earaDce  in  the  first  lialf  of  the  eleventh  century,  at  Mon- 
forte,  in  Lombardy,  and  they  luul  continued  to  multiply  since 
then.  About  the  mid<l]e  of  the  thirteenth  century  Rainorio  Sao- 
cone  gives  us  an  enumeration  of  their  churches.  In  Lombardy  and 
the  Marches  there  were  about  five  hundred  perfected  Cathari  of 
the  AJbancnsian  sect,  more  than  fifteen  himdred  Concorrezenses, 
and  about  two  hundred  Bajolenses.  The  Church  of  Vicenza 
reckoned  about  a  hundre<l ;  there  wore  as  many  in  Florence  and 
Spolet*),  and  in  addition  al>out  ono  hundi-ed  and  fifty  refugees  from 
fSnmoe  in  Lombardy.  As  he  estimates  the  total  number,  from 
Constantinople  to  the  Pyrenees,  at  four  thousand,  with  a  countless 
congregation  of  Iwlievers,  it  will  bo  seen  that  nearly  two  thirtls  of 
the  whole  number  were  concentrated  in  northern  Italy,  chiefly  in 
Loml>Jinly,  and  that  they  constituted  a  notable  portion  of  the 

population.f 

Lombardy,  in  fact,  was  the  centre  whence  Catharism  was 
propagated  throughout  Europe.  "We  have  seen  above  how  for 
more  than  half  a  century  it  served  as  a  refuge  to  the  persecuted 
saints  of  Ijinguedoc,  and  as  a  source  whence  to  draw  misaiouaries 
and  teachers.  About  1240  a  certain  Yvo  of  Narbonne  was  false- 
ly accnsetl  of  heresy  and  fled  to  Italy,  where  he  was  received  as  a 
martyr,  and  had  full  n|>portunity  of  penetrating  into  titc  secrets 
of  the  sectaries.  In  a  letter  to  G^rand,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
he  d(?8eril>e3  their  thorough  organization  throughout  Italy,  with 
ramifications  extending  into  all  the  neighboring  lands.  From 
all  the  cities  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  their  youth  were  sent  to 
Paris  to  perfect  themselves  in  logic  and  tlieology,  so  as  to  be 
sncoGssfulIy  to  defend  their  erroi's.     Catharan  merohanta 

*  CoKar.  noistcrbaceiui.  Dial.  Hirac  DiBt  V.  c.  25. — ^Muratori  Antiq.  Ital.  Diss. 
UC.  (T.  XII.  p.  «7). 

f  D'Argcutrl!,  Coll.  JadJc  de  noris  Error.  L  i.  80.— Reinerii  Sununa  (Martene 
'  Tbwaur.  V.  1767). 
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frequented  fairs  and  obtained  entrance  into  houses  where  they 
lost  no  opportunity  of  scattering  the  seeti  of  false  doctrine.  Full 
of  zeal  and  courage,  the  Catharan  believed  bis  faith  to  be  the  re- 
ligion of  the  future,  and  his  ardor  courted  martyrdom  in  the  ef- 
fort to  spread  it  everywhere.  Milan  was  the  headquarters  whither 
every  year  delegates  were  sent  from  the  churches  thronghoot 
Christendom,  bringing  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  ceutnl 
organization,  and  receiving  instructions  as  to  the  svmbol,  changttl 
every  twelvemonth,  whereby  the  wandering  Patarin  could  recog- 
nize the  houses  of  his  brethren  and  safely  claim  hospitality.  It 
was  in  vain  that,  in  1212,  Innocent  III.  warned  the  hcreticsil  city 
of  the  fate  of  Langue<loc,  and  tbreatene^.1  to  send  a  simijar  crusade 
for  its  extirpation.  Fortunately  for  the  Lombards  he  had  no  ou 
to  summon  to  their  destruction,  for  Germany,  however  deeirou 
of  conquering  Italy,  was  too  distracted  for  such  an  entei-prise,  and 
the  popes  drea^led  imperial  domination  quite  as  much  as  heresj. 
There  Avas  bitter  irony  in  the  reply  of  Frederic  11.,  when,  in  l^ 
he  was  subduing  the  rebellious  Ix)mbard8,  and  he  answered  tlrt 
clamor  of  Gregory  IX.,  who  called  upon  him  to  transfer  his  tmn« 
to  Syria,  by  pointing  out  that  the  Milanese  were  much  woree  than 
Saracens,  and  their  snbjugation  much  more  important.* 

"We  have  no  means  of  obtaining  an  appn>ximuto  estimate  of 
the  Waldenses,  but  in  some  districts  they  must  have  been  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  Cathari.  The  remains  of  the  AmaUlistfp  and 
Umiliati  had  eagerly  welcomed  the  missionaries  of  the  PoorM^ 
of  Lyons,  and  hatl  not  only  adopted  their  tenets,  but  had  pushed 
them  to  a  further  development  in  antagonism  to  Rome.  As  early 
as  1206  we  see  Innocent  III.  alluding  to  Umiliati  and  Voor  Men 
of  Lyons  as  synonymous  expressions,  and  endeavoring  with  little 
success  to  effect  their  expulsion  from  Faenza,  where  they  v^n 
spreading  and  infecting  the  people.  In  Milan  tliey  had  built  i 
school  where  they  publicly  taught  their  dtxrlrines ;  this  was  at 
length  torn  down  by  a  zealous  archbishop,  and  when,  in  1200, 
Duran  de  Ilucsca  s<n»ght  to  bring  them  back  to  the  fold,  a  hun- 
dred or  more  of  them  consented  to  be  reconciled  if  the  building 


•  Sfatt.  Parie.  ann.  1230,  p.  393;  ann.  1248,  pp.  41J-18  (RL  1644).— Tritbtav 
Cbron.  ITirsnug.  ami.  1230.— Innoc.  PP.  III.  Regesl.  xv.  189.— HJat.  Diplom.  Frii. 
II.  T.  IV.  p.  881. 
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were  restored  to  thein.  Evidently  they  had  little  to  dread  from 
active  persecution,  and  subsequent  letters  of  Innocent  show  them 
to  bo  still  flourishing  there.  The  AValdenses  who  were  burned  at 
Strassburg  in  1212  admitted  that  their  chief  resided  in  Milan,  and 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  collecting  money  and  remitting  it 
to  him* 

It  was,  however,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  to  which 
they  spread  from  Daupbine,  that  they  settled  themselves  most 
firmly.  In  those  inhospitable  regions,  till  then  almost  uninhab- 
ited, their  marvellous  and  self-denying  industry  occupied  every 
spot  where  incessant  labor  could  support  life.  There  they  rapid- 
ly increased  and  filled  the  valleys  of  Lusema,  Angrogna,  San  Mar- 
tino,  and  Perosa.  In  1210  Giaeomo  tli  Carisio,  Bishop  of  Turin, 
alarmed  at  the  constant  growth  of  this  heresy  in  his  diocese,  ap- 
plied to  Otho  IV.  for  aid  in  its  suppression,  but  the  emperor  in 
reply  merely  ordered  him  to  use  severity  in  their  punishment  and 
expulsion.  Authority  for  this  he  already  had  in  abundance  under 
the  canons,  but  ho  lacked  the  physical  force  to  render  it  effective, 
and  the  imperial  rescript  went  for  naught.  This  shows  that  the 
local  suzerains  took  no  measures  to  enforce  persecution,  and  the 
heretics  continuetl  to  increase.  The  immediate  sovereign  of  the 
district  most  deeply  infected  was  the  Abbey  of  Ripaille,  which 
found  itself  unable  to  control  them,  and  made  over  its  temporal 
rights  to  Tonunaso  I.,  Count  of  Savoy.  Ho  issued  an  edict,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  imposing  a  fine  of  ten  sols  for 
giving  refuge  to  heretics,  which  proved  altogether  ineffective. 
Thus,  in  the  absence  of  efficient  repression,  were  established 
.those  Alpine  communities  whose  tenacity  of  belief  sup]>lied 
i  through  centuries  an  unfailing  succession  of  humble  martyrs, 
ftnd  who  ennobled  human  nature  by  their  marvellous  example 
Oif  constancy  and  endurance.f 


•  MoDtct,  Hist,  litt  dcs  VaudoiH  da  PiCmont,  pp.  40-1.— Innoc.  PP.  III.  Re- 
,  DL  18, 10. 204  ;  xji.  17 ;  xui.  03.— Knltner,  Konrad  r.  Mnrburg,  pp.  42,  44.— 

.  Marhaceoa.  anii.  1231  (Urstiaii  GiTtn.  IIiBt.  Scriptt.  II.  00). 
t  Bobiuer,  Regest.  Imp.  V.  110.  — Combd,  La  Riforma  in  Italia,  I.  254-57. — 
Ejnsd.  Histoirc-  des  Vaudois  d'ltalie,  1. 124  sqq.,  140  — ChApraz,  Origin©  dci  Vftl- 
•iesi,  App.  No.  XXII. 

Giuwpne  Manuel  di  S.  Oinvanui  (Vn*  Episodia  della  Storia  del  Piemonte, 
Torino,  1874,  pp.  15-31)  argues  tbot  ibe  letU-r  of  Otbo  IV.  is  only  tbo  draft  of  one 
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Although  tbo  Lombard  Waldensee  a<lmitt<!d  their  (les<Sen 
the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  their  more  rapid  development  gave  rise 
to  difforencea,  and  in  1218  a  conference  was  held  at  Bergamo  l»- 
tween  delegates  of  botli  paities.  This  did  not  snoc^ed  in  reraor- 
ing  the  points  of  dissidence*  and  about  1230  the  Lombards  sent  to 
the  brethren  in  Germany  a  statement  of  the  discussion  and  o( 
their  views.  It  is  not  our  province  to  enter  into  these  minnte  de- 
tails of  faith  and  Church  government,  but  the  affair  is  worth  aUod- 
ing  to  as  illustrating  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Churck  \hfi 
practical  toleration  Tvhich  it  enjoyed,  and  the  active  comraunio*- 
tion  which  existed  between  its  organizations  throughout  Europe.* 

The  aggresaivenesfl  of  the  heretics,  the  favor  shown  them  by 
the  people,  and  the  impossibility  of  any  systematic  suppression  by 
the  Church  under  existing  political  conditions  are  well  exhibited 
in  the  troubles  which  commenced  at  Piacenza  in  1204-.  There  tbe 
heretics  were  strong  enough  to  provoke  a  quarrel  between  the  IB- 
thorities  and  Bishop  Grimerio,  which  resulted  in  either  the  iritJi' 
drawal  or  the  ox])ulsion  of  the  prelate  and  all  the  clergy.  Tb6 
exiles  transferred  themselves  to  Cremona,  but  in  1205  that  city 
likewise  quarrelletl  with  its  pastors,  and  the  wanderers  were  agiin 
driven  forth,  to  find  a  refugeiu  Castell'  Arcjuato.  For  three  j^ean 
and  a  half  Piacenza  remained  without  an  orthodox  priest^  ukI 
deprived  of  all  the  observances  and  consolations  of  religion.  So 
weak  waa  the  hold  of  the  Church  upon  the  people  that  thisdfr 
privation  was  acquiesced  in  with  the  utmost  indifference.  In  Oc- 
tober, 120fi,  Innocent  III.  sent  three  Apostolic  Visitors  to  effects 
reconciliation,  with  a  threat  of  dividing  tlie  diocese  and  apportioB* 
ing  it  among  the  neighboring  sees,  but  the  citizens  cai-csl  nothing 
for  this,  and  refused  the  terras  demanded,  which  required  theni  to 
com[)nn*yito  their  bishop  for  the  damage  inflicted  on  him.  Aft<T 
some  six  months  wasted  in  fi-uitless  negotiations  the  Visitoreilfr 
parted,  and  it  was  not  till  July,  1207,  that  another  commission,  of- 
fering more  favorable  conditions,  succeeded  in  effecting  a  recoB* 


which  the  bishop  desirodto  procure,  but  the  qaestioD  is  merely  of  orchsologial 
interest,  for  in  either  cose  it  was  equally  ineflectirc. 

•  Rescript  Herra.  Loml)flrd.  (Pregcr,  BcHrfigc,  HQ&cheii,  1875^  pp.  5i 
Relnerii  Sunima  CMortene  Thesaur.  V.  1772j. 
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ciliation  whioh  enabled  the  clergy  to  return  from  exile.  About 
the  some  period  Innocent  found  himself  obliged  to  use  persuasion 
and  argument  in  the  endeavor  to  urge  the  people  of  Treviso  to 
expel  their  heretics.  So  far  from  threatening-  them,  he  begged 
Ibcni  to  have  faith  that  their  bishop  would  reform  the  excesses 
of  ihe  clergj'  whose  evil  example  h;id  disturbe<l  them.  It  is  easy 
thus  to  understand  the  exulting  confidence  with  which  the  heretics 
anticipated  the  eventual  triumph  of  their  creeds,  and  the  desjiair 
which  led  Abbot  Joachim  of  Flora,  in  cxjwunding  the  Apocalypse, 
to  eee  in  them  the  locusts  with  the  power  of  scorpions  who  issue 
from  the  bottomless  pit  at  the  sounding  of  the  fifth  trumpet  (Tiev. 
IX.  3, 4).  Tlieso  heretics  are  the  Antichrist ;  they  are  to  grow  in 
power  and  their  king  is  already  chosen,  that  king  of  the  locusts 
''  whose  name  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  Abaddon,  but  in  the  Gi-eek 
tongue  hath  his  name  Apollyon  "  (Rev.  ii.  11),  Resistanco  to  ihem 
will  be  in  vain  ;  they  are  to  unite  with  the  Saracens,  with  whom* 
in  1195,  he  says  they  are  already  ontermg  into  negotiations.* 

When  Honorius  III.,  in  1220,  obtained  from  Fi'e<loric  II.  the 
ferocious  coronation-edict  against  heresy,  he  may  well  have  im- 
agined that  the  way  was  open  for  its  immediate  suppression.  If 
so,  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  his  mistake.  "Whatever  pro- 
fessions Frederic  might  make,  or  whatever  rigor  he  might  exer- 
cise in  his  Sicilian  dominions,  it  was  no  part  of  his  policy  to  es- 
trange the  Ghibelline  leaders,  or  to  strengthen  the  Guellic  factions 
in  the  turbulent  little  republics  which  he  sought  to  reduce  to  sub- 
jection. His  whole  reign  was  an  internecine  conflict,  ojwn  or  con- 
cealed, with  Rome,  and  he  was  too  much  of  a  free-thinker  to  have 
any  scruples  as  to  the  sources  whence  he  could  draw  strength  for 
himself  or  annoyance  for  his  enemy.  In  central  and  upper  Italy, 
therefore,  his  laws  were  for  the  most  part  viilually  a  dead  letter. 
Already,  in  1221,  Ezzelin  da  Romano,  the  most  powerful  Ghil)el- 
line  in  the  March  of  Treviso,  was  complained  of  for  the  protection 
which  he  affordwl  to  heretics,  and  his  continuing  to  do  so  to  the 
end  shows  that  he  found  it  to  bo  good  policy.    When,  in  1237, 


•  Campi,  Deir  Historia  Kcdesiastica  di  Piacesza,  P.  n.  pp.  03  sqq.— Iimoc.  PP. 
ni.  ItegcsL  rx.  131, 1«C-9;  x.  54,  (M,  222.— Tocco,  L'Heresia  ncl  Medio  Ero,  pp. 
304,  aSfl  (Fircnze,  1884). — Cf.  Pseudo-Joachim  do  septem  temporibus  Ecclcue 
P.r. 
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Ingheramo  da  Macerata,  the  late  podesta  of  "Rimini,  was  perw- 
cutetl  by  the  citizens  because  he  had  delivered  for  burning  us 
heretics  some  of  their  daughters  and  sisters,  and  because  be  bid 
wished  to  inscribe  on  their  statute-books  the  constitutions  of  Fred- 
eric, it  was  not  to  the  emperor  that  he  apphed  for  protection,  bot 
to  Ilonorius  UI.* 

Something  more  than  imperial  edicts  was  plainly  necessarr, 
and  Ilonorius,  in  casting  around  for  methods  to  check  the  spread 
of  heresy,  appointed,  in  1224,  the  ]5ishoj)s  of  Brescia  and  WodeM 
as  couimissionera  with  special  jwwers  to  exterminate  the  heretiCB 
of  Lombardy — as  inquisitors,  in  fact,  this  being  one  of  the  st«|» 
which  gradually  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  tbc 
usefulness  of  the  Dominicans  in  this  respect  not  having  yet  been 
divined.    The  Bishop  of  ifotlena,  however,  undertook  a  mission 
to  convert  the  pa^uis  of  Prussia,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rimini  wns 
substituted  in  his  place.    The  pi*ehites  commenced  with  Brescift 
itself,  whose  prelate  doubtless  knew  where  to  strike.    Thcv  i* 
dered  the  tearing  down  of  certain  houses  where  heretical  pitach- 
ers  had  been  accustomed  to  hold  fortli.     At  once  an  armed  inla^ 
rection  broke  out.    The  jxjrcnnia!  factions  of  the  city  tooksiiJa 
Sevend  churches  were  burned,  and  the  heretics  parodied  from  than 
the  anathema  by  casting  lighted  torches  from  the  windows,  id 
solemnly  excommunicating  aU  members  of  the  Church  of  Rons. 
It  was  not  until  after  a  severe;  and  prolonged  conflict  that  th« 
Catholics  obtained  the  upper  hand,  and  then  the  terms  prescribe'l 
by  Honorius  were  so  mild  as  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  deemed 
politic  to  drive  the  defeated  party  to  despair.    All  escommani- 
cates  were  required  to  apply  personally  for  absolution  to  the  Holy 
See.     The  fortified  houses  of  the  lords  of  Gambara,  of  Ugoiui.flf 
the  Oriani,  of  the  sons  of  Botatio,  who  had  been  the  leaders  ia  the 
troubles,  were  ortleretl  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  never  to  be  i* 
built,  while  other  strongholds,  which  had  been  defended  agaiiBt 
the  Catholics,  were  to  be  cut  down  one-third  or  one-half.    Be© 
ficed  clerks  Avho  were  children  of  heretics  or  of  fautors  were  to  W 
suspended  for  three  years  or  more  as  their  individual  participalio* 
in  the  troubles  might  indicate.   A  levy  of  three  hundred  and  tbirt? 
lire  was  ordered  on  the  clergy  of  Lombardy  and  the  Trivigiw^ 
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to  recompense  the  Catholics  for  the  losses  endured  in  contending 
with  the  heretics.  So  unaccustomed  as  yet  were  the  Lomhartls  to 
persecution  that  even  these  conditions  were  deemed  too  harsh. 
The  city  of  Milan  interceded,  and  finally  even  the  authorities  of 
Breecia  itself  urged  that  moderation  would  be  conducive  to  peace ; 
and,  May  1,  122<>,  Ilonorius  authorized  the  bishops  to  use  their 
discretion  in  diminishing  the  penalties.  When,  however,  the  Do- 
minican Ouala  was  elected  Bisliop  of  Brescia  in  1230,  he  speedily 
succeeded  in  introducing  in  the  local  statutes  the  law  of  Frederic, 
of  March,  1224,  which  decreed  for  heretics  the  stake  or  loss  of  the 
lon^e,  and  ho  forced  the  potlesta  to  swear  to  its  execution.* 

Gregory  IX.  was  a  man  of  sterner  temper  than  Ilonorius,  and, 
despite  his  octogenary  age,  his  advent  to  the  ix)ntilicate,  in  1227, 
was  the  signal  for  unrelenting  war  on  heresy.  "Witliin  three 
weeks  of  his  accession  peace  was  signed,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
papacy,  between  Frederic  11.  and  the  Lombard  League,  with  pro- 
vkions  for  the  suppression  of  heresy,  Gregory  immediately,  in 
the  most  imperiftus  fashion,  summoned  the  Lombards  to  jHirform 
their  duty.  Hitherto,  he  told  them,  all  their  pretended  efforts  had 
been  fraudulent.  No  enforcement  of  the  imperial  constitutions 
had  been  att-empted.  If  the  heretics  had  at  any  time  been  driven 
away,  it  was  with  a  secret  understanding  that  they  would  be  al- 
lowed to  return  and  dwell  in  peace.  If  fines  had  been  inflicted, 
the  money  had  been  covertly  refunded.  If  statutes  had  been  en- 
acted, there  was  always  a  reservation  by  which  they  were  ren- 
dered ineffective.  Thus  heresy  hiul  grown  and  strengthened  while 
the  liberties  of  the  Church  hatl  been  subverted.  Heretics  had 
been  permitte<l  to  preach  their  doctrines  publicly,  while  ecclesias- 
tics had  been  outlawed  and  imprisoned.  AQ  this  must  cease,  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  must  be  enforced,  and,  if  they 
continued  in  their  evil  courses,  the  Holy  See  would  find  means  to 
coerce  them  in  their  perversity .f 

These  were  brave  words,  though  the  political  condition  of 
Lombardy  rendered  them  meffectivo.  Nearer  home,  however, 
Gregory  had  fairer  opportunity  of  enforcing  his  will,  and  we  have 


•  Epistt,  Sffic.  Xm.  T.  L  No.  264-^6, 2V5,  205  (Mod.  HisU  Germ.).  — Havct, 
Blbl.  (1e  r£coIe  dcs  Chartes,  1880,  p.  003. 
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already  seen  how  promptly  he  recognized  the  ntility  of  the  Order 
of  Dominic  and  laid  the  foundi^tions  of  the  Inquisition  by  his  ten- 
tative action  in  Florence.  While  this  was  taking  shape  his  xctl 
was  stimulated  by  the  discovery,  in  1231,  that  in  liome  itself  ber 
esy  had  become  so  bold  that  it  ventured  to  assert  itself  openl)", 
and  that  many  priestij  and  other  ecclesiastics  had  been  convertei 
Probably  the  first  avto  defi  on  record  was  that  held  by  the  tfea- 
ator  Annibaldo  at  the  portal  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  wbcQ 
these  unfortunates  were  burned  or  condemned  to  perpetual  pris- 
on, and  Gregory  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  issue  the  de- 
cretal which  became  the  basis  of  inquisitorial  procedure,  an*l  to 
procure  the  enactment  of  severe  secular  laws  in  the  name  of  the 
senator.  The  details  I  have  already  given  (Vol.  I.  p.  325),  uul 
they  need  not  be  repca.ted  here;  but  Gi*egory  did  not  content 
himself  with  what  he  thus  accomplished  in  Itomo.  His  aid  JQSl 
then  was  desirable  to  Frederic  II.  in  his  Lombard  oomphcatioBft 
and  lo  (iregory'a  urgency  may  doubtless  be  attributed  the  severt 
legislation  of  the  Sicilian  Constitutions,  issued  about  this  iiua, 
and  the  Ravenna  decrees  of  1233.  Shortly  afterwards,  indeed 
we  find  Frederic  writing  to  him  that  they  are  like  father  and 
son ;  that  they  should  sharpen  the  spiritual  and  temporal  sivords 
respectively  conunitted  to  them  against  lierotics  ami  rebels,  wilb* 
out  wasting  effort  on  sophistry,  for  if  time  be  spent  in  dispulatiofl 
nature  will  succumb  to  disease.  It  is  not  prolmble  that  GregoiT 
counted  much  on  the  zeal  of  the  emperor,  but  he  sent  the  wliotof 
Annibaldo  to  Milan,  with  instructions  that  it  be  adopted  and  ea* 
forced  there.  Already,  in  1228,  his  legate,  Goffredo,  Cardinal  ci 
San  Marco,  had  obtained  of  the  Milanese  the  enactment  of  aUff 
by  which  the  houses  of  heretics  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  ibft 
secular  authorities  were  required  to  put  to  death  within  ten  dajs 
all  who  were  condemned  by  the  Church ;  but  thus  far  no  esectt- 
tion.s  seem  to  have  taken  place  under  it.* 

It  was  now  that  Gregory,  seeing  the  futility  of  all  efforts  thns 
far  save  those  which  the  Dominicans  were  making  in  Florencft 


•  Raynald.  Annal.  ann.  1231,  No.  18-18.  —  Constit  Sicular.  Lib.  L  Tit  l- 
Rich,  a  Germ.  Chron.  (Muratori,  8.  R.  X.  VU.  1026).  — Vit.  Grcgor.  PP.  IX.  (t^ 
m.  578).— niit  Dinlom.  Frid.  II.  T.  IV.  pp.  299-300.  40B-11.— VcrrJ,  SlofU 
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hit  upon  the  final  and  sncrccssful  crporiment  of  confiding  to  tha 
Order  the  enppnwsion  of  heresy  as  part  of  their  regular  duties. 
A  fresh  impulse  was  felt  all  along  the  line.  Tlie  Church  suddenly 
found  that  it  could  count  upon  an  unexpected  reserve  of  enthusi- 
asm, boundless  and  exhausticss,  dcs])isiiig  diinger  and  i-eckless  of 
oonseqncnoes,  which  in  the  end  could  hardly  fail  to  triumph.  A 
new  class  of  men  now  appears  upon  the  scene — San  Pioro  Mar- 
tire,  Giovanni  da  Vicenza,  Rolando  da  Cremona,  KiiJnerio  Sac- 
cone  —  worthy  to  rank  with  their  brethren  in  Languedoc,  who 
devote*!  themselves  to  what  they  held  to  be  their  duty  with  a  sin- 
gleness of  purpose  which  must  command  resijcct,  however  repul- 
sive their  labors  may  seem  to  us.  On  one  hand  these  men  had 
an  easier  task  than  tlieir  Western  colleagues,  for  they  had  not  to 
contend  with  the  jealousy,  or  submit  to  the  control,  of  the  bish- 
ops. The  independence  of  the  Italian  episcopate  had  bet-n  broken 
down  in  the  eleventh  century.  IJcsitlcs.  llio  bishops  naturally 
l>Glonged  to  the  Gncltic  faction,  and  welcomed  any  aUies  who 
promised  to  aid  tliem  in  crushing  the  antagonistic  party  in  their 
turbulent  cities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pohtical  dissensions 
which  raged  everywhere  with  savage  ferocity  increased  enor- 
mously tliQ  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  task. 

In  Italy,  as  in  France,  the  organization  of  the  Inquisition  was 
gradual.  It  advanced  step  by  step,  the  earlier  proceedings,  as  we 
h&re  seen  both  in  Florence  and  Toulouse,  being  characterized  by 
little  regularity.  As  the  tribunal  by  degrees  assumed  shajw,  a 
definite  code  of  procedure  was  established  which  was  virtually 
the  same  everywhere,  except  with  regard  to  the  power  of  confis- 
cation, the  a])plication  of  the  profits  of  persecution,  and  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  inni>cent.  To  these  attention  has  ahx;ady  been 
called,  and  they  need  not  detain  os  further.  The  problems  which 
the  founders  of  the  Inquisition  had  to  meet  in  Italy,  and  the 
methods  in  which  these  were  met,  can  best  be  illusti*aled  by  a 
rapid  glance  at  what  remains  to  ns  of  the  careers  of  some  of  the 
Qftmcst  men  who  undertook  tho  apparently  hopeless  task. 

The  earhest  name  I  have  met  with  bearing  the  title  of  Inquis- 
itor of  Ij^mbardy  is  that  of  a  Fni  AJberico  in  1232.  The  Cardinal 
Legate  Goffrodo,  whom  we  have  seen  busy  in  Milan,  undertook  to 
quiet  civil  strife  in  Bergamo,  ^vith  the  consent  of  all  factions,  by 
appointing  as  podestd  Pier  Torriani  of  Milan  -  and  at  the  same 
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tiino  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  malce  a  raid  on  heretics,  a  num- 
ber of  whom  he  cast  into  prison.  No  sooner  was  his  bock  turned 
than  the  citizens  refused  to  receive  his  po<lest4,  elected  in  his  place 
a  certain  R,  di  Madello,  and,  what  was  worse,  set  at  liberty  the 
cajjtivo  heretics.  Thereupon  the  legate  placed  the  city  under  in- 
terdict, which  brought  the  people  to  their  senses,  and  they  agreed 
to  stand  to  the  mandate  of  the  Church.  Gregory  accordingly. 
WoTcmber  3, 1232,  instnicted  Alberico,  as  Inquisitor  of  Lombanly, 
to  reconcile  the  city  on  condition  that  the  people  refund  to  Pier 
Torriani  all  his  expenses  and  give  sufficient  security  to  externu- 
nate  heresy.  Here  we  see  how  intimate  were  the  relations  be- 
tween politics  and  heresy,  and  vehat  difficulties  the  alliance  threw 
in  the  way  of  persecution.* 

Fri  Rolando  da  Cremona  we  have  already  met  as  professor  in 
the  inchoate  University  of  Toulouse,  and  we  have  seen  how  rigid 
and  unbending  was  his  zeal  Hardly  had  he  quitted  Languedoc 
when  we  fiml  him,  in  1233,  already  actively  at  work  in  Uie  conge- 
nial  duty  of  suppressing  heresy  at  Piacenza.  The  twenty -five 
years  which  Iiad  ela|).'>ed  since  the  Piacenzans  had  shown  them- 
selves so  indiffei'ent  to  their  spiritual  pri\'lleges  had  not  greatly 
increased  their  resjjcct  for  orthodoxy.  Rolando  assembled  thenx, 
preached  to  them,  and  then  ordered  the  podesta  to  expel  the  her- 
etics. The  result  did  not  correspond  to  his  expectations.  With 
the  connivance  of  the  jtodestd,  the  heretics  and  their  friends  arrjse 
and  made  a  goneral  onslaught  on  the  clergj*,  including  the  bishop 
and  the  friars,  in  which  a  monk  of  San  Sabino  was  slain  and  Ro- 
lando and  some  of  his  comrades  were  wounded.  The  Dominicans 
carried  Rolando  half-dead  from  the  city,  which  was  phiced  under 
interdict  by  the  bishop.  Then  a  revulsion  of  feeling  occurred; 
Rolando  was  asked  to  return,  and  full  satisfaction  was  promised. 
He  prudently  kept  away,  but  ordered  the  imprisonment  of  the 
|K>flesti^  and  twenty -four  others  till  the  pleasure  of  the  pope 
should  be  knoAvn.  Gregory  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
by  sending  thither  the  ^Vrchdeacxjn  of  Novara,  with  instructions  to 
place  the  city  under  control  of  the  orthodox  party,  taking  ample 
security  that  the  heretics  should  be  suppr^sed ;  but  this  arrange- 
ment did  not  please  the  citizens,  who  rose  again  and  liberated  the 
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prisoners.  Sharp  as  was  this  experience,  it  did  not  dull  the  edge 
of  fiokndo'S  zeal,  for  the  next  year  we  find  him  at  work  in  the 
3GluieBe,  where  he  received  rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
laotelmo,  a  noble  who  shelt^reil  heretics  in  his  castle  near  Lodi. 
For  this  Lantelmo  was  condemned  to  bo  led  through  the  streets, 
stripped  and  ^sath  a  halter  around  his  neck,  to  Rolando's  presence, 
and  there  to  accept  such  penance  as  the  friar,  at  command  of  the 
pope,  might  enjoin  on  him,  A  month  later  we  hear  of  his  seizing 
two  Florentine  merchants,  Torialwnto  and  Cajwo,  with  all  their 
goods.  They  evidently  were  persons  of  importance,  for  Gregory 
ordered  their  release  in  view  of  haWng  received  bail  for  them  in 
the  enormous  sum  of  two  thousand  silver  marks.* 

During  this  transition  period,  while  the  Inquisition  was  slowly 
taking  shape,  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  Dominicans  engaged 
Id  iLe  work  of  j>ersecution  was  Giovanni  Schio  da  Viconza.  I 
have  alluded  in  a  previous  chapter  to  his  marvellous  career  as  a 
pacificator,  and  it  may  perhaps  not  be  unjust  to  assume  that  his 
motive  in  employing  his  imcqualled  eloquence  in  harmonizing  dis- 
conlant  factions  was  not  only  the  Christian  desire  for  peace,  but 
also  to  remove  the  obstruction  to  i)er8ecution  caused  by  perpetual 
itrife,  for  in  almost  all  these  movements  we  may  trace  tlie  con- 
nection between  heresy  and  politics.  After  his  wonderful  success 
at  Bologna,  Gregorj'"  urged  him  to  undertake  a  similar  mission  to 
Plorenoc,  where  constant  civic  war  was  aocomi>aniod  by  recrudes- 
oenoe  of  heresy.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  embryonic  Inquisi- 
tion there,  heresy  was  undisguised,  and  the  ministers  of  Christ 
Were  openly  opposed  and  ridiculed.  Gregory  assumed  that  Gio- 
vanni actetl  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Iloly  Ghost,  and 
did  not  venture  to  send  him  orders,  but  only  requests.  He  ^vas, 
UVe  all  his  colleagues,  popularly  regarded  as  a  thaumaturgist,  and 


^^EpistL  Sbbc.  XHL  T.  L  No.  559. — Kayn&ld.  ann.  1233.  No.  40.  —  RipoU  L 
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Prnbably  nbout  this  period  inoy  have  occurred  the  incident  related  of  >[onc- 
ti,tbc  diaciple  of  St.  Dominic, 'whose  cfiurts  agAin.st  tlic  heretics  of  Lonibordy 
^  toid  to  havo  aroused  their  animosity  to  the  point  that  a  noble  named  Pemldo 
^d  ta  «na«sio  to  despatch  biin.  Word  was  brought  to  Monct^.  vho  seized  a 
^cifli  uid  aasembled  a  band  of  the  faithful,  with  whom  he  captured  Pemldo 
*^  the  brovo.  delivered  them  to  the  secular  authorities,  and  they  wero  both 
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stories  were  told  of  his  crossing  rivers  dry-shod,  and  causing  nic 
ares  to  descend  from   on  high  at  his  simple  conunand.    Tlz^ 
Bologneae  were  so  loath  to  part  with  him  that  they  used  jcentja 
violence  to  retain  him,  and  only  let  him  go  aiter  Gregory  h^d 
ordered  their  city  laid  under  interdict,  and  had  threatened  to  dfr 
prive  of  its  episcopal  dignity  any  place  which  sliould  detain  hi'ai 
against  his  ^vilL    After  completely  succeeding  in  his  mission  to 
Florence  he  was  despatched  on  a  similar  one  to  Lomlmrdy.    The 
League,  which  had  been  so  efficient  an  instrument  in  curbing  the 
imperial  power,  was  breaking  up.    Feara  were  entertaincii  that 
Frederic  would  soon  retuni  from  Germany  with  an  army,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Lombard  cities  and  nobles  were  disposed  to  invite 
him.    Some  counten'ailing  influence  was  require<l,  and  noihing 
more  effective  than  Giovanni's  eloquence  could  be  resorted  to. 
At  Padua,  Treviso,  Conigliano,  Ceneda,  Oderzo,  Belluno,  and  FeJ- 
tre  he  preached  on  the  text  *'  Blessed  are  the  feet  of  the  bearen 
of  peace  '*  with  such  effect  that  even  the  terrible  Ezzelin  da  Bo- 
mnno  is  said  to  have  twice  burst  into  tears.    The  whole  land  was 
pacified,  save  the  ancestral  quarrel  between  Ezzelin  and  the  counb 
of  Campo  San  Piei-o,  which  unj)ardonable  wrongs  had  rendffffid 
implacable.    iVftor  a  visit  to  Mantua,  the  apostle  of  peace  veai 
to  Verona,  then  besieged  by  an  army  of  Alantuans,  Bolofjnese, 
Brescians,  and  Faenzuns,  where  he  persuaded  the  assailants  to 
withdraw,  and  the  Vei-onese,  in  gratitude,  proclaimed  him  pockflti 
by  acclamation.    He  promptly  made  use  of  the  position  to  barn 
in  the  market-phice  sonie  sLxty  heretics  of  both  sexes,  belongiiig 
to  the  noblest  families  of  the  city.    Then  he  summoned  to  a  gw*' 
assembly  in  a  plain  hard  by  all  the  confederate  cities  and  nobi» 
Obedient  to  his  call  there  came  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,tiift 
Bishops  of  Mantua,  Brescia,  Bologna,  ilodena,  Reggio,  TrerisOt 
Vicenzji^  Padua»  and  Ceneda,  EzzelLn  da  Romano,  the  Mawjuisof 
Estc,  who  was  Ix>rd  of  Mantuit,  the  Count  of  San  Bonifucit^  i^bo 
ruled  Ferrara,  and  delegates  from  all  the  cities,  with  their  caffo* 
chi.    The  multitude  was  diversely  estimated  at  from  forty  lhi>Q-* 
sand  to  five  hundred  thousand  souls,  who  were  "wrought  by 
eloquence  to  the  utmost  enthusiasm  of  mutual  forgiveness, 
denouncing  as  rebels  and  enemies  of  the  Church  all  who  adh 
to  Frederic  or  invited  him  to  Italy,  Giovanni  induced  his  amlito: 
to  swear  to  accept  such  settlement  of  their  quarrels  as  he  shoi 
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dictate,  and  ■when  he  announced  the  terms  they  unanimously 
signed  the  treaty.* 

So  groat  became  his  reputation  that  Gregory  TX.  was  seriously 
disturbed  at  a  report  that  Giovanni  contemplated  making  liimsclf 
pope.  A  consistory  was  assembled  to  consider  the  advisalMlity  of 
exoomnmnicating  him,  and  that  step  avouUI  have  been  takon  had 
not  the  Bishop  of  Modenn  sworn  u]}on  a  missal  that  he  bad  once 
seen  an  angel  descend  from  heaven  while  Giovanni  was  speaking, 
and  place  a  golden  cross  upon  his  brow.  A  confidential  mission 
was  sent  to  Bologna  to  investigate  his  career  there,  which  returned 
vrith  authentic  accounts  of  numberless  miracles  performed  by  him, 
among  them  no  lees  than  ten  resuscitations  of  the  dead.  So  holy 
a  man  could  not  well  be  thrust  from  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and 
the  project  was  abandonetLI- 

Ilfeanwhileiie  had  visited  his  native  place^  Vicenza,  on  invitar 
tion  of  the  bishop,  and  had  so  impressed  the  people  that  they  gave 
him  their  statutes  to  revise  at  his  pleasure,  and  proclaimed  liim 
duke,  miirxjuis,  and  count  of  the  city — titles  which  belongetl  to  the 
bishop,  who  also  offered  to  make  over  the  episcopate  to  him.  As 
at  Verona,  he  used  liis  power  to  bum  a  mmiber  of  heretics.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  at  Verona,  Uguccione  Pileo,  an  enemy  of  the  Schia 
fiunily,  induc<Hl  the  |)eople  to  revolt,  when  Giovanni  hastened  back 
^aad  suppresseil  the  rebellion,  putting  to  death,  with  torture,  a 
number  of  citizens,  who  are  charitably  supposed  to  have  been 
heretics.  Uguccione  brought  up  reinforcements ;  a  fierce  battle 
was  fought  in  the  streets,  and  Giovanni  was  worsted  and  taken 
prisoner.  A  letter  of  condolence,  addressed  to  him  in  prison,  by 
Gregory,  under  date  of  September  22,  1233,  serves  to  fix  the  date 
of  this,  and  to  show  how  j>owerless  was  the  papacy  to  pnjtect 
it8  agents  in  the  fierce  dissensions  of  the  period.  Giovanni  was 
obligod  to  ransom  himself  and  return  to  Verorm,  and  thence  to 
Bologna.  The  peace  which  he  had  effected  was  of  short  duration. 
The  chronic  wars  broke  out  afresh,  and  Giovanni,  at  the  instance 
of  Oregi»ry,  came  again  to  pacify  them.  In  this  he  succeeded,  but 
no  sooner  was  his  back  tumc<l  than  hostihties  were  renewed. 

•  Hipoll  L  48,  5e-9.— Matt.  Paris,  onn,  1238,  p.  320.— Chron.  Veroucns.  nun. 
1953  (Muratori,  9.  R.  I.  Vllt.  67).— Gemrdi  Maurisil  Hist  (H).  pp.  37-9).— Bnrba- 
lano  dc'  Mironi,  Hist,  Eccles.  <li  Vicenzn,  IT.  79-84. 
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Gref,^5^y  made  a  third  attempt,  through  the  Bishops  of  Reggioand 
Trcviso,  who  induccU  the  warring  factions  to  lay  down  their  arms 
for  a  while ;  but  the  main  object,  of  presenting  a  united  front  aad 
keeping  Fre<leric  out  of  Italy,  was  lost.  Ezzelin  and  a  number 
of  the  cities  urged  his  coming,  and  the  decisive  victory  of  Corte- 
nuova,  in  November,  1237,  dissolved  the  Lombard  League  wliicti 
had  so  long  held  the  empire  in  check,  and  made  him  master  of 
Lombardy.* 

During  all  this  time  Gregory  had  been  untiring  in  his  efforts 
to  subdue  heresy  in  Lombardy,  undeterred  by  the  diiihearteniiig 
lack  of  i-esult.  All  his  legates  to  that  province  were  duly  in- 
structed  to  regard  this  as  one  of  their  chief  duties.  In  May,  1386^ 
he  had  even  attempted  to  establish  there  a  rudimentary  Inqmsi* 
tion,  but,  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  land,  even  be  could 
hardly  have  expected  to  accomphsh  anything.  -Frederic  cwnfi 
with  ]>rofessions  that  the  extirpation  of  heresy  was  one  of  tJie 
motives  impelling  him  to  the  enterprise ;  and  when  Gregory  re- 
proached him  with  suppressing  the  preaching  of  tlie  friars  and 
thus  favoring  heresy,  he  astutely  retorted,  with  a  reference  to 
Giovanni,  by  alluding  to  those  who,  under  pretext  of  making  wtf 
on  heresy,  were  busy  in  establishing  themselves  as  potentates. and 
were  takingcastles  as  security  from  those  suspect  in  faith.  Greg- 
ory, in  reply,  could  only  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  the  acts  d 
the  a<lventurous  friar.  Yet  Gregory  himself,  when  it  suited  his 
Lombard  policy,  did  not  hesitate  to  relax  his  severity  against  tJie 
heretics,  and  it  became  a  popular  cry  in  Germany  that  be  had 
been  bribed  with  tlieir  gold.f 

For  some  years  Giovamii  Schio  led  a  comparatively  quiet  ex- 
istence in  Bologna,  but  in  1247,  by  which  time  the  Inquisition  w» 
fairly  taking  8ha|>e,  Innocent  IV.  appointed  him  perpetual  inquia- 
tor  throughout  I^ombanly,  arming  him  with  full  |)owers  and  T^ 
leasing  him  from  all  subjection  or  accountubihty  to  the  Dominican 
general  or  provincial.  In  the  existing  condition  of  the  north  of- 
Italy  the  commission  was  virtually  inoperative,  and  its  only  inter-^ 


•  Mpoll  I.  40-1.— Barbarano  de'  Mironi  op.  cit.  TL  79,  81-2, 
f  Greg.  PP.  IX.  Bull  IIU  hutnani  generia,  20  Mali,  ISSO  (Ripoll  L  fl5.  gite* 
this  in  1237.  prohflhly  n  reiaaue).  — Epiatt  Sfficul.  XTIl.  T.  I.  No.  003,  700,  70a, 
704.— Hist.  Diplom.  Fricl.  11.  T.  IV.  P.  u.  pp.  007-a.— Suhmidt,  Catliares,  L  16L 
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,  lies  in  its  terms,  which  show  that  ap  to  this  time  there  was  no 
zed  Inquisition  there.     Wo  hear  nothing  fui'ther  of  his  ac- 
tirity,  even  after  the  death  of  Frederic,  in  1250,  iintU,  in  1256»  the 

>ng-<lehiyed  crusade  was  undertaken  against  Ezxehn  da  Ronuino. 

3y  his  fiery  eloquence  ho  raised  in  Bologna  a  considemble  force 
of  cnis€idcrs,  at  whose  head  he  marchetl  against  the  t\Tant  of  the 
Trevisan,  but,  disgusted  with  the  quarrels  of  the  leaders,  he  re- 
tunied  to  Bintogna  before  the  final  cata8troj>he,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  have  perished,  in  12()5.  in  the  crusade  against  Manfred,  when 
there  xvas  a  contingent  of  ten  thousand  Bolognese  in  the  army  of 
Charles  of  Anjou.* 

Yet  the  most  noteworthy  in  all  respects  of  the  dauntless  zealots 
who  fought  the  seemingly  desperate  battle  against  heresy  was 
Piepo  da  Verona,  better  known  as  St.  Peter  Mart^T.  Bom  at 
Verona  in  12o3  or  1206,  of  a  heretic  family,  his  legend  relates  that 
he  was  tli\*iuoly  led  to  recognize  their  errors.  When  a  schoolboy 
of  only  seven  years  of  age  his  uncle  chanced  to  ask  him  what  he 
learned,  and  he  repeated  the  orthodox  creed.  Ilis  uncle  there- 
upon told  him  he  must  not  say  that  Gtnl  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  for  he  was  not  the  creator  of  the  visible  universe ;  but 
the  clulil,  filled  with  the  Uoly  Ghost,  overcame  his  elder  in  argu- 
ment, wlio  tlicreu[)on  urged  the  parents  to  remove  him  from 
school,  but  the  father,  who  hoped  to  see  him  become  a  leader  of 
the  sect,  allowed  him  to  complete  his  edut^ation.  His  orthotlox 
zeal  grew  with  his  gro^vth,  and  in  1221  he  entered  the  Dominican 
Order.  His  confessor  testified  that  he  never  committed  a  mortal 
sin.  and  the  bull  of  his  canonization  bears  emphatic  evidence  to 
his  hiimdity,  his  meek  obedience,  his  sweet  benignity,  his  exhaustr 
less  comiMission,  his  unfaihng  patience,  his  wonderful  charity,  Ids 
passionate  supplications  to  G(m1  for  martyrdom,  and  the  innumera- 
ble miracles  which  illust4^te<l  his  life.f 

Before  the  Dominicans  were  armed  with  the  power  of  perse- 
cution Piero  earnestly  devoted  himself  to  the  original  function  of 
the  Onler,  that  of  controverting  heresy,  and  preaching  against 
heretics.  In  this  the  success  of  the  young  apostle  was  marvel- 
loudly  aided   by  his  thaumaturgic  development.     At  Kavenna, 


•  RipoU  1. 174-5. — B&rbamno  do'  Blironi,  op.  cit.  IT.  fti-6, 

t  Ju.  de  Voragino  Lcgcnda  Aarca  8.  v. — Mng.  Ball.  iiom.  L  04. 
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Mantua,  Venice,  Milan,  and  other  places,  numerous  wonders  ore 
related  of  his  performance.  Thus,  at  Cesenaj  the  succeBs  of  his 
efiforts  at  oonversion  irritated  the  heretics,  who,  on  one  oooafflOD, 
inten'upte<l  his  preaching  in  the  public  square  by  volleys  of  filtb 
and  stones  discharged  from  a  house  near  by.  He  sevej^d  timtt 
mildly  entreated  them  to  desist,  but  in  vain,  when,  inspired  1)7 
divine  wrath,  he  launched  a  terrible  imprecation  against  them. 
Instantly  the  house  crumVdod  in  ruin,  burying  the  sacrilcgioBi 
TNTctches,  nor  could  it  be  rebuilt  until  long  afterwards.* 

When  the  Dominicans  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  pen«cfr 
tion  his  earnest  zeal  naturally  caused  him  to  bo  selecte<l  as  one  of 
the  earliest  laborers.  In  1333  he  was  sent  to  Milan,  where,  tbns 
far,  all  the  efforts  of  papal  missives  and  legates  had  proved  ia- 
effectual  to  rouse  the  authorities  and  the  citizens  to  nndert*ke 
the  holy  work.  The  laws  which,  in  122S,  Cardinal  Goffredolia4 
inscribed  on  the  statute-book  had  remained  a  dead  letter.  All 
this  was  changed  when  Piero  da  Verona  made  his  influence  folt 
Not  only  did  ho  cause  Gregory's  legislation  of  1231  to  be  adopted 
in  the  municipal  law,  but  he  stimulated  the  podestd,  Oldradoda 
Tresseno,  and  the  archbishop,  Enrico  da  Settala,  to  work  in  eani- 
est.  A  number  of  heretics  were  burned,  who  were  probably  the 
first  victims  of  fanaticism  which  Milan  had  seen  since  the  time  of 
the  Cathari  of  Monforte.  So  strong  was  the  impression  made  l)y 
these  executions  that  they  earned  for  the  |K>destu  OUlra^lo  Uw 
honor  of  an  equestrian  ]X)rtrait  in  bas-relief,  with  the  inscription. 
'*  Qui  soUmn  strux^ity  CatAaros  ttt  d-ebuit  nxHj^  which  is  still  to  be 
seen  adorning  the  wall  of  the  Sala  del  Consiglio.  now  the  Archino 
pubblico.  It  fared  worse  with  Llie  archbishop,  who  was  rendcwi 
80  unpopular  that  he  was  banished,  for  which  the  magistracy  w«8 
duly  excommunicated ;  but  he,  too,  had  posthumous  reward,  faff 
hip  tomb  bore  the  legend  "  instiiui^  inqm'silore  jv^lurnt  hwrtM^ 
Piero  likewise  founded  in  MUan  a  comijany,  or  association,  fortli^ 
suppression  of  heresy,  which  was  taken  under  immediate  iiai>»3 
protection — the  model  of  that  which  ten  years  later  did  SQt-*^ 
bloody  work  in  Florence.  We  may  safely  assume  that  bis  fie*" 
activity  continued  unabated,  though  we  Iiear  nothing  of  hira  uni 
1242,  when  we  again  tint)  him  in  Milan  so  vigorously  at  work  tha 

'  Campana,  Storla  di  San  Piero-Harclre,  Milono,  1741,  pp.  Sd-39. 
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be  is  sold  to  have  cauBcd  a  sedition  which  nearly  rained  the 
city* 

Two  years  later  we  moot  him  fighting  heresy  in  Florence. 
That  city,  it  will  be  remembered^  was  the  subject  of  the  earliest 
inqoisitorial  ex|M?riments,  Frji  Giovitimi  di  Salerno,  Prior  of  Santa 
ACaria  Novella,  having  been  conniiiBsioned  to  prosecute  heretics 
in  1238,  and  l>eing  8uco©ede<l  after  his  death,  in  1230,  by  Fr4 
Aldobrandini  Cavalcante,  and  about  1341  by  Fri  Ruggieri  Oal- 
Gagni.  The  first  two  of  these  accomplished  little,  Ijeing,  in  fact, 
raiher  preachers  than  inqaisitors.  The  heretics  were  protected 
by  the  GbibelUne  faction  and  the  partisans  of  Frederic  XL,  and 
heresy,  far  from  decreasing,  spread  rapidly  in  spite  of  occasional 
burnings.  Wlien  the  Catharan  Bishop  Palemon  iled,  his  posi- 
tion was  successively  held  by  three  others,  Torsollo,  Brunnetto, 
and  Giacopo  da  !Montefiaecone.  Many  of  the  most  powerful  fami- 
lies were  heretics  or  open  defenders  of  heresy — the  Baroni,  Puici, 
Cipriani,  Cavalcanti,  Saraceni,  and  Malpresa.  The  Baroni  built 
&  stronghold  at  San  Gaggio,  beyond  the  walls,  Avhich  served  as  a 

t refuge  for  the  Perfected,  and  there  were  plenty  of  houses  in  the 
town  where  they  could  hold  their  conventicles  in  safety.  The 
Cipriani  had  two  palaces,  one  at  Mugnone  and  the  other  in  Flor- 
floec,  where  troops  of  Oathari  nsseml)]e<l  under  the  leatlerahip  of 
W  bercsiarch  named  Marchisiano,  and  there  were  great  schools  at 
Poggibonsi,  Piun  di  Caseia,  and  Ponte  a  Sieve.f 
The  whole  of  central  Italy,  in  fact,  was  almost  as  deeply  infected 
with  heresy  as  Lombartly,  and  httle  had  as  yet  been  done  to  purily 
ik  That  as  late  as  1235  no  comprehensive  attempt  iiad  been  made 
to  est4tbltsh  the  Inquisition  is  shown  by  a  ]>apal  brief  addressed  in 
that  ywir  to  the  Dominicans  of  Viterlx*,  em{)0wering  thoni,  in  all 
Uie  diocGses  of  Tuscany,  Viterbo,  Orta,  Balneoreggio,  Castro,  So- 
ano,  Amerino,  and  Xnmi,  to  absolve  heretics  not  pulilicly  defamed 
^  for  heresy,  who  should  spontaneously  accuse  themselves,  provided 
IB  the  bishops  assented  and  sullicient  bail  were  given ;  and  the  bish- 
ops were  ordered  to  co-openit«.  Ileretics  not  thus  voluntarily 
confessing  were  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  papal  statutes. 

■  Bern.  Corio,  Hist.  Milanese,  ana.  1233,  12-13.— Verri,  Storia  di  Milano,  t 
W1-3-— RipoU  L  65.— Annal.  Mcdiolonens.  c.  xiv.  (Muratori,  S.  R.  I.  XVI  051). 
-Sarpi,  DiscorsofEd.  Ilclmstnd.  1763,  IV.  21). 

t  Liunj,  Afiticbitd  Toscue,  pp.  497,  500. 
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At  Yiterbo  dwelt  Giovanni  da  Benevento,  who  was  called 
pope  of  the  heretics,  but  it  was  not  until  Gregory  went  tJiitlier  ij 
1237  and  undertook  the  task  of  purifying  the  place  himself  ih.^ 
any  efficient  action  was  taken  ;  he  condemned  Giovanni  and  mati^ 
other  heretics,  and  onlerod  the  palaces  of  some  of  the  noblest  fazo. 
ilies  of  the  city  to  be  torn  down,  as  having  afforded  refoge  to  here- 
tics.   At  the  same  time  the  Bishop  of  Padua  was  urged  to  pewfr 
vcre  in  the  good  work,  and  at  Parma  the  Knights  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  instituted  with  the  same  object  by  Jordan,  the  BominicaB 
general.     All  this  indicates  the  commencement  of  syBtenutifi 
operations,  and  the  pressure  grew  stronger  year  by  year.    Ua* 
der  the  energetic  management  of  liuggieri  Calcagni  the  FlorHh 
tine  Inquisition  rapidly  took  shape  and  executions  became  f» 
quent,  while  in  the  confessions  of  the  accused  allusions  are  made 
to  heretics  burned  elsewhere,  showing  that  persecution  was  be- 
coming active  wherever  political  conditions  rendered  it  possible 
Thus  in  a  confession  of  1244  there  is  a  reference  to  two^,  Maffeo 
and  Martello,  burned  not  long  before  at  Pisa.* 

In  Florence  Frd  Ruggieri's  vigor  was  reducing  the  heretics  to 
desperation.  Each  trial  revealed  fresh  names,  and  as  the  circle 
spread  the  prosecutions  became  more  numerous  and  terrible.  The 
Signuria  was  coerced  l>y  jMijial  letters  to  enforce  the  citations  of 
the  inquisitor,  and  as  the  prisoners  multipUed  and  their  dc{>ositioas 
were  taken,  fully  a  third  of  the  citizens,  including  many  nobles, 
were  found  to  be  involved.  Excited  by  the  magnitude  of  the  dfr 
velopments,  Ruggieri  determined  to  strike  at  the  chiefs,  and,  invok- 
ing the  aid  of  the  Priors  of  the  Arts,  he  seized  a  number  of  ibem 
and  condemned  to  the  stake  those  who  proved  contumacious.  The 
time  had  e\idently  come  when  they  must  choose  between  optf 
resistance  and  destruction.  The  Baroni  assembled  their  followefS. 
broke  open  the  jails,  and  carried  off  the  prisoners,  who  were  dii- 
tributod  through  various  strongholds  in  the  Florentine  territorr, 
where  they  continued  to  preach  and  spread  their  doctrines. 

Matters  were  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis.  On  the  one  harf 
it  was  impossible  for  so  large  a  botly  as  the  heretics  to  jwrmit 
themselves  to  be  slaughtered  in  detail  ^rith  impunity,  to  saynotb* 


•  «i[H.ll  1.  7S-80.— Rflynalri.  ann.  1285,  No.  16.— Vit.  Gregor.  PP.  IS.(Mil' 
ratori,  S.  R.  L  III.  681).— Lami  op.  cit  pp.  564,  557. 
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ing  of  tlie  spoliation  and  gratification  of  private  feuds  which  could 
not  faiJ  to  involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  in  a  persecution 
of  such  estent  »>  recklessly  pursued.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
persecutors  were  maddenetl  with  exciteiucnt  and  with  the  pros- 
pects of  at  last  triumphing  over  the  adversaries  who  luid  s<>  long 
detied  them.  Innocent  IV.  wrote  pressingly  to  the  Signoria  com- 
manding energetic  support  for  the  inquisitor,  and  he  summoned 
from  Lombardy  Piero  da  Verona  to  lend  his  aid  in  the  api»roftcli- 
ing-  straggle.  Towanla  the  end  of  1244  Piero  hastened  to  the  con- 
flict, and  his  eloquence  drew  such  crowds  that  the  Piazza  di  Santa 
Haria  Novella  had  to  be  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  multitude. 
He  utilized  the  enthusiasm  by  enrolling  the  orthodox  nobles  in 
a  guard  to  protect  the  Dominicans,  and  formed  a  military'  order 
under  the  name  of  the  Sooiota  do*  Oapitani  di  Santa  Maria,  uni- 
formed in  a  white  doublet  with  a  red  cross,  and  these  led  the 
organization  known  as  the  Compagnia  delJa  Fedc,  sworn  to  defend 
the  Inquisition  at  all  hazards,  under  privileges  granted  by  the 
Holy  See.  Thus  encouni^'oil  and  supporle<U  Ruggieri  pushe<l  for- 
ward the  trials,  and  numbers  of  victims  were  bume<i.  This  was 
ft  challenge  which  the  heretics  could  only  decline  under  pain  of 
annihilation.  They  like^vise  organized  under  tlie  lead  of  the 
Biironi,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  i)ersiiiulo  the  podesta,  Scr  Pace 
di  Pe«vnnola  of  Bergamo,  recently  api>oinled  by  Freileric  H.,  that 
Iho  interest  of  his  maater  required  him  tt)  protwt  them.  Thus  the 
perennial  quarrel  between  the  Church  and  the  empire  filletl  the 
streets  of  Florence  with  bloodshed  under  the  banners  of  ortho- 
doxy and  hetero<loxy, 

Ruggieri  prtivoked  the  conflict  without  flinching.    He  cittnl  the 
fiaroni  before  liiui,  and  wh<^n  iliey  con  tempt  uonsly  refused  to  ap- 
pear he  procured  a  special  mandate  from  Innocent  IV.    This  they 
obeyed  with  the  utmost  dociUty,  about  August  1,  13-45,  swearing 
to  stand  to  the  mandates  of  the  Church,  and  depositing  one  thou- 
fBuid  lire  as  security ;  but  when  they  understood  that  he  wms  ulxmt 
to  render  sentence  against  them,  they  appealed  to  the  podestu. 
Ser  Pace  thereupon  sent  his  officers,  August  12,  to  Ruggieri,  order- 
ing him  to  annul  the  proceedings  as  contrary  to  the  mandate  of 
the  emperor,  to  return  the  money  taken  as  bail,  and,  in  case  of 
contumacy,  to  appear  the  next  day  before  the  podestji  under  pen- 
ary of  a  thoiisand  imirks.    Kuggieri's  only  notice  of  this  was  a 
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summons  the  next  day  to  Ser  Pace  to  appear  before  the  InquT 
tion  as  suspect  of  heresy  and  fautorehip,  under  pain  of  forfcitttB 
of  office.  The  fervid  rhetoric  of  Frd  Piero  poured  oil  upon  thf 
flames,  and  the  city  found  itself  divided  into  two  factions,  not  qd- 
equally  matched  and  eager  to  fly  at  each  other.  Taking  adnu- 
tage  of  the  assembling  of  the  faithful  iu  the  churches  on  a  feart- 
day,  the  potlest^  sounded  the  tocsin,  and  many  unarmed  CatholJes 
are  said  to  liavo  been  slaughtered  before  the  altars.  Then  on  St. 
Baitholomew's  day  (Augiist  M)  Ruggieri  and  Bishop  Ardingtio,  in 
the  Piju/.a  dt  S.  Maria  Novella,  publicly  read  a  sentence  coodemit 
iug  the  Baitmi,  confiscating  their  jxjssesaionK,  and  ordering  tliflr 
castles  and  palaces  to  be  dcstroyeti,  which  naturally  led  to  a  bloody 
collision  between  the  factions.  Piero  then  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Compagnia  della  Fede,  carrying  a  standard  like  tJie 
other  captains,  among  whom  the  do'  Rossi  were  the  most  conspiw- 
ous.  Under  his  leadership  two  murderous  battles  were  foaghk 
one  at  the  Croco  al  Trobbio  and  the  other  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Ffr 
licita,  in  lx»th  of  which  the  heretics  were  utterly  routed.  Monu- 
ments still  mark  tlie  scene  of  tliese  victories;  and,  until  recent 
times,  the  banner  which  San  Piero  gave  to  the  de'  Rossi  was  stiU 
carried  by  the  Compagnia  di  San  Piero  Martire  on  the  celebratioQ 
of  his  birlliday,  April  2l>,  while  the  one  which  he  bore  hiinscH  is 
preserved  among  the  relics  of  Santa  Marin  Novella  and  is  publicly 
displayed  on  his  feast-day. 

Thus  was  desti*oyed  in  Florence  the  power  of  the  heretics  aad 
of  the  Ghibellines.  Ruggieri,  for  his  steadfast  courage,  was  n- 
wanletl.  before  the  close  of  1^45,  with  the  bisliopric  of  Castro,  and 
w«i&  succeeiled  as  inquisitor  by  San  Piero  himself,  whoso  inUdiaU- 
gable  zeal  allowed  the  heretics  no  rest.  Many  of  them,  recogniiiJig 
the  futility  of  further  resistance,  abandoned  their  errors;  otben 
tied,  and  when  Piero  left  Floi-cnce  he  could  boast  that  heresy  w* 
comiuereU  and  the  Inquisition  esUiblished  on  an  impregnable  hasu] 
though  I^inerio's  estimate  of  the  Florentine  Cathari,  some  ycsff 
later,  shows  that  it  still  had  an  ample  harvest  to  reward  its  labors.* 

•  Lami,  op.  cit.  pp.  500-85.— Lami's  accnunt  of  tlioso  troubles,  tjascd  op*" 
origitml  sources,  Is  bo  complete  that  I  have  followed  it  ivithout  reforence  to  olbe' 
autUorilica.  Most  of  the  documcats  arc  still  in  the  Archives  of  Florcoco  (Aiclu^' 
Diplom,,  Prov.  8.  Maria  Novella,  ann.  1245). 

The  Compagnia  della  Fedc,  koowD  subsequently  as  del  Bigallo,  was  dtufv 
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Wliilo  Kuggieri,  in  tlio  summer  of  12^,  was  precipitating  the 
oonfliot  in  Florence,  Innocent  IV.,  in  the  Council  of  Lyons,  was 
paagiog  sentence  of  dethronement  on  Frederic  II.  and  trying  to 
find  fiome  aspirant  hardy  enough  to  accept  the  imperial  cro\m. 
Frederic  laughed  the  sentence  to  scorn  and  easily  tlisposed  of  his 
would-be  comjwtitors,  hut  lio  was  ohliged  to  struggle  hard  to  main- 
tain his  Italian  possessions,  and  his  death,  December  13,  1250, 
relieved  the  papacy  from  the  most  formidable  anta^nist  which 
its  ambitions  designs  had  over  encountered.  Skilled  equally  in 
the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  imtiring  in  activity,  dismayed  by  no 
roverse«,  intellectually  far  in  a^h'ance  of  his  age,  and  encumbered 
mill  fow  s(TupU:s,  Frederic's  hrilhant  abilities  fin<I  indomitable 
coura^  had  been  the  one  obstacle  in  tlie  papal  path  towanls  domi- 
nation over  Italy  and  the  foundation  on  that  basis  of  a  universal 
theocmtic  monarchy.  His  son,  Conrad  IV.,  a  youth  of  twenty- 
one,  was  scarce  to  \ye  dreaded  in  comparison,  though  Innocent 
cautiously  waited  for  a  while  in  Lyons  before  venturing  into  Italy. 
After  reaoliing  Genoa,  June  8, 1251,  he  addressed  to  Piero  da 
Terona  and  Viviano  da  Bergamo  a  brief  which  shows  that  the 
intervening  six  months  had  not  sufflccd  to  dull  the  sense  of  rejoic- 
ing at  the  death  of  his  great  opponent,  and  that  no  more  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  taking  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  A 
dithyriimbic  burst  of  exultation  is  followed  by  the  dechinition 
that  thanks  to  God  for  this  inestimable  mercy  are  to  be  rendered 
not  so  much  in  words  as  in  deeds,  and  of  these  the  most  accept- 
able is  the  purification  of  the  faith.  Fredericks  favor  towards  here- 
tics had  long  impeded  the  operations  of  the  Inquisition  throughout 
Italy,  and  now  tliat  he  is  removed  it  is  to  Iw  put  into  action  ovpry- 
with  all  possible  Wgor.  Inquisitors  are  to  be  sent  into  all 
of  Lombardy;  Piero  and  Viviano  are  ordered  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  Cremona,  arraeil  with  all  necessary  powers;  mlers 
who  do  not  zealously  assist  them  will  be  coerce<l  with  the  spir- 
itunl  swckrtl,  and,  if  this  proves  insufficient,  Christen<loni  will  be 
auseil  to  destroy  them  in  a  crusade-  This  bull  was  follow»><!  by 
nipid  succession  of  others  addressed  to  the  Honiinican  provin- 
cials and  to  jxjtentntes,  ordering  8ti*enuous  co-operation,  and  the 

\n  tb«  middle  of  the  flflecntb  ccntur^'.  by  Snnt'  Antonlno,  Prior  of  San  Marco, 
into  m  cbaritablo  Aaaociation  for  tbo  care  of  orphAoa  (VillaH,  Storia  di  Girol. 
fltrooarolo,  Firenze,  1887,  I.  87). 
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inscription  in  all  local  statutes  of  the  constitutions  of  the  dead 
emperor  and  of  the  popes — bulls  issued  in  such  haste  that,  June 
13,  1252,  the  popo  was  obliged  to  explain  that  the  blunders  aod 
omissions  arising  from  the  hurrietl  work  of  the  scribes  are  not  to 
invalidate  them.  The  whole  was  crowned,  May  15,  ltio2,  by  tbe 
issue  of  the  bull  Ad  extirparuiay  of  which  I  have  given  an  abstnct 
in  a  former  chapter.  This  sought  to  render  the  civil  power  com- 
pletely subservient  to  the  Inquisition,  and  preecribed  the  eitirpa- 
tion  of  hei'csy  as  the  chief  duty  of  the  State,* 

Innocent's  mandate  probably  found  Piero  at  the  convent  of 
San  Giovanni  in  Canali  at  Piacenza,  t>f  which  he  was  pHor  in  1250, 
and  where  his  austerities  so  impressed  his  brethren  that  lliey 
begged  his  friend,  Matteo  da  Correggio,  pretor  of  the  city,  to  ifr 
duce  hira  to  moderate  them,  leat  the  flesh  which  he  so  persistently 
macerated  should  give  way  under  the  ardent  spirit  within.  If,  in 
fact,  we  are  to  believe  the  statement  that  he  habitually  never 
broke  his  fast  before  sunset,  and  that  he  passed  most  of  the  night 
in  prayer,  restricting  his  sleep  to  the  least  that  was  compatible 
with  life,  his  career  becomes  easily  intelligible.  Deficiency  of 
nourishment,  replaced  by  unceasing  and  unnatural  nervous  exalta- 
tion, must  have  rendered  hira  virtually  an  irresponsible  being.t 

We  have  no  details  of  what  he  accomplished  as  inquisitor  at 
Oreinona,  or  at  Milan  to  which  he  was  afterwanls  transferred  II 
is  presumable,  however,  that  his  relentless  acti\ity  fully  responded 
to  the  expectations  of  those  who  had  selected  him  as  the  fitt«si 
Instrument  to  take  advantage,  in  the  headquarters  of  heresy,  d 
the  unexj>ected  opportunity  to  visit  the  now  defenc4?less  heretics 
with  the  wrath  of  Goti.  Within  nine  months  after  he  hml  been 
sunmioned  to  action  he  had  already  become  such  an  object  of  ^ 
ror  that  in  despair  a  plot  was  laid  for  his  assassination.  Vok 
matter  was  intrusted  to  Stefano  Confaloniero,  a  noble  of  Alifttft 
and  the  hire  of  the  assassins,  twenty-five  lire,  was  furnished  bv 
Guidotto  Sachella.  The  week  before  Easter  (Maroh  23-30),  ISSi, 
Stefano  proposed  the  murder  to  Manfredo  Clitoro  of  GinssMift 
who  agreed  to  do  it,  and  associated  with  him  Carino  da  Balsam*^ 
At  the  same  time  Giacopo  della  Chiusa  undertook  to  go  to  Pavi& 

•  Kipoll  I.  lfl2-3,  199,  205,  208  14,  231.— Berger.  Regiatres  d'  Innoc.  ^• 
No.  BOttG,  5815.— Mug.  Bull.  Rom.  I.  91. 

t  Cftuipana,  Vita  di  Sao  Piero-Martire,  pp.  100-1. 
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to  slay  Kainerio  Saccone,  and  made  the  journey,  but  failed  to  no 
oomplish  his  mission.  The  other  conspirators  were  more  suocess- 
fuL  FrA  Piero  at  that  time  was  Prior  of  Corao,  and  went  thither 
to  p«S8  his  Ea«ter.  He  was  obliged  to  return  to  Mihin  on  Low 
Sunday,  April  7,  as  on  that  day  expired  the  terra  of  fifteen  days 
which  he  bad  assigned  to  a  contomacious  heretic.  During  Easter 
week  Stefano.  with  Manfredo  and  Carino,  went  to  Conio  and 
awaiteti  Piero's  departure.  It  shows  the  fearlessness  and  the 
au;sterily  of  the  man  that  ho  set  out  on  foot,  April  7,  though 
weakened  with  a  quiutain  fever,  and  accompanied  only  by  a  single 
friar,  Domenico.  Manfredo  and  Carino  followed  them  aa  far  as 
Barlassina,  and  set  upon  them  in  a  lonely  spot.  Carino  acted  as 
executioner,  lading  open  Piero's  head  with  a  single  blow,  mortal- 
ly wounding  Domfenico,  and  then,  finding  that  Piero  still  breathed, 
plunging  a  dagger  in  his  breast.  Some  }>assing  travellers  earned 
the  body  of  the  martyr  to  the  convent  of  San  Sempliciano^  while 
Domenico  was  conveyed  to  Meda,  where  he  died  five  days  ofter- 
■ds.  As  for  the  conspirators,  I  have  already  idluded  to  the 
delay  which  postponed  for  forty-three  years  tlie  final  sen- 
tence of  Stefano  Confaloniero,  and  to  the  repentance  and  beatifica- 
tion of  Carino,  who  became  St.  Acerinus.  Daniele  da  Giussano, 
another  of  the  confederates,  also  repented  and  entered  the  Domin- 
ican Order.  Giacopo  delhi  Chiusa  seems  to  have  escapeil,  and 
Uanfrodo  and  a  certain  Tommaso  were  captured  and  tronfessed. 
Manfredo  admitted  that  he  liad  been  concerned  in  tlie  murder  of 
two  other  inquisitors.  Fri  Pier  di  Braccianoand  Fru  Catalano,  both 
fVanciscans,  at  Ombraida  in  Ix>mbardy.  lie  was  simply  ordered 
to  present  himself  to  tlie  pope  for  judgment,  but  in  place  of  obey- 
ing he  very  naturallj'  fled,  and  there  is  no  record  of  his  subsequent 
fate.  Xo  one  seems  to  have  been  put  to  death,  and  common  re- 
f>ort  asserted  that  the  assassins  found  a  safe  refuge  among  the 
Waldenses  of  the  Alpine  valleys,  which  is  not  improbable.* 


*  Brm.  Con'o,  Hist.  HiUneae, ann.  1252.— Odftlvanen  Flammac. 2S(t  (Munitori, 
S.  R.  I.  XI.694).~Ripoll  I.  224,  244,  830.— Campana,  Vita  di  San  Piero- Sfartirc, 
pp,  n&-20,  125.  138-9,  133-33.— AnnalMe(liolaneD8.c  24  (Muratori.  XVI.  056). 
— ^Tomburini,  Storiii  dcU'  Inquisizionc,  L  492-503.— Wadding  Annnl.  ann.  1284, 
THo.  !J.— Rodulpbii  Hiat.  Seraph.  Relig.  Lib.  i.  fol.  120. — RaynaM.  Annal.  ann. 
1103,  No.  84. 

There  is  a  Doaielc  da  Giuasaoo  who  appears  as  ioquisitor  in  Lombardy  in 
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In  fact,  the  Church  made  much  shrewder  use  of  the  marto 
dora  than  the  exaction  of  vulgar  vengeance.  Its  wliole  machinefj 
was  set  to  work  at  once  to  impress  the  populations  with  the  su»' 
tit}'  of  the  martyr.  Miracles  multiplied  around  him.  When  the 
General  Chapter  of  the  Order  assembloil  at  Bologna  in  ilnr,  In- 
nocent wrote  to  thorn  in  terms  of  the  most  extravagant  hj^xjrhole 
respecting  Mm,  and  urged  them  to  fresh  exertions  in  the  cause  (rf 
Christ.  By  August  31,  he  ordered  the  commencement  of  proceed- 
ings of  canonization,  and  before  a  year  had  elapsed,  March  iiy 
1253,  the  bull  of  canonization  was  issued — I  believe  the  most 
speedy  creation  of  a  saint  on  recorcL  It  would  be  difficult  toei- 
aggerate  the  cult  whicli  developed  itself  around  the  mart^T.  Be- 
fore the  century  was  out,  Giacojx)  di  Voragine  comparetl  his  tdms- 
t\*rdom  with  that  of  Christ,  establishing  many  similitudes  betweei 
thorn,  and  ho  assures  us  that  the  disappearance  of  heresy  in  tbfl 
Milanese  was  owing  to  the  merits  of  the  saint — ^indeed,  already,  ia 
the  bull  of  canonization  it  is  asserted  that  many  heretics  had  been 
converted  by  his  death  and  mimcles.  It  is  true  that  whett,iB 
1291,  Fra  Tommaso  d'Averea,  a  Dominican  of  Naples,  in  a  sennoa 
on  the  feast  of  San  Piero  dared  to  compare  his  wounds  with  thfl 
stigmata  of  St.  Francis — saying  that  the  former  were  the  signs  of 
the  living  God  and  not  of  the  dead,  while  the  latter  were  those  of 
the  dead  Goii  and  not  of  the  living — it  is  true  that  the  expreeaioii 
was  thought  to  savor  of  blasphemy.  The  existing  pope,  Nicholas 
lY.,  chanced  to  be  a  Franciscan,  ho  Tommaso  was  summoned  More 
him,  forced  to  confess^  and  was  sent  back  to  his  provincial  with 
orders  to  subject  him  to  a  punishment  that  would  prevent  a  repfr 
tition  of  the  sacrilege.  Yet  successive  popes  encouraged  the  colt 
of  San  Piero  until  Sixtus  V.,  in  1586,  designated  him  as  the  second 
head  of  the  Inquisition  after  St.  Dominic,  and  as  its  first  martyr, 
and  in  15SS  granted  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  should  'iffl* 
for  devotion  the  Dominican  churches  on  the  days  of  St.  DomiflK^ 
Peter  MartjT,  and  Catharine  of  Siena.  In  the  aeventeentli  «d- 
tury  an  enthusiastic  Spaniard  declare<l  that  he  was  crowned  ffiti 
three  crowns,  ^^co/no  J^rnpercu/or  (h  Marlyre^y  In  1373,  GrogoJT 
XL  granted  permission  to  erect  a  small  oratory  on  the  spot  ^ 


1279  (Ripoll  L  507),  and  who  may  very  probabl;  be  the  same  ns  the  accompli^* 
in  the  inurUer. 
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the  murder,  which  gi*c\v  tt)  1h?  a  magnilioent  church  with  a  aplon- 
tlid  convent,  thi'oagh  the  offerings  of  the  innumerable  pilgrims 
who  flocked  thither.  The  ftuthenticity  of  the  martyr's  sanctity 
was  proved  when,  in  lS4»i,  eighty-seven  years  after  death,  the  lx>dy 
waij  translated  to  a  tomb  of  marvellous  workmanship,  and  was 
fuund  in  a  perfect  state  of  jireservation ;  and  when  the  sepulclire 
was  opened  in  173fi  it  was  still  found  uncorrupted,  -with  wounds 
corresponding  exactly  to  those  described  in  the  annals.* 

The  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  ciircer  of  San  Piero  was  tumcKi 
to  practical  account  by  the  organization  in  most  of  the  Italian 
cities  of  (Jrocem^ruxH^  comi)use<l  of  tlie  princiiwU  cavaliers,  who 
jiwore  to  defend  and  assist  the  inquisitors  at  ]>enl  of  their  lives, 
and  to  devote  person  and  property  to  the  extermination  of  here- 
tics, for  which  service  they  received  plenary  remission  of  all  their 
sins.  These  associations  were  wont  to  assemble  on  the  feast  of 
Sau  Piero  in  the  Dominican  churches,  which  were  the  seals  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  hold  aloft  their  drawn  swords  during  the  reading 
of  the  Gospel,  in  testimony  of  their  readiness  to  crush  heresy  with 
force.  They  continued  to  exist  until  the  last  century,  and  FrA 
Pier-Tommaso  CamjMina,  who  was  inquisitor  at  Crema,  reJatos  with 
pride  how,  in  173S,  he  presided  over  such  a  ceremony  in  !Mil:m. 
The  Croces^^ti,  moreover,  fxirnished  material  support  to  the  in- 

•  Ripoll  T.  213,— Campana,  op.  cit.  120.  US,  151,  257.  250,  262-3.— Jrc.  de 
Vomg.  Legends  Aatca  s.  t,— Stag.  Bull.  Roman.  I.  M.— Wadding  Annal.  ann. 
1S91,  ^o.  24. — Juan  dc  Mata,  Santnml  do  los  dos  Sontof,  Barcelona,  1637,  fol. 
28— Ouftlrant'o  Flamma,  Opusc.  fMuralori,  8.  K.  L  XIl   lOan). 

Fhk  Tomnia&o's  disgrace  was  not  perpetual.  We  bIioII  meet  him  licrc&ftcr  as 
ioquisitor.  allyruately  prolcctinjj  and  persecuting  the  Spiriluul  Franci*ci«»B.  If 
the  accounla  of  the  luttcr  bo  true,  his  death  iu  1306  was  a  viaitatioD  of  God  for 
Ihc  frightful  cmcltics  inflicted  upon  them  (Hist.  Tribulationum,  ap.  Arcliiv  fUr 
Litteratur-  und  Kircliengcsehichte,  1886,  p.  326). 

The  qu^tion  of  the  Stigmata  wna  alwAjs  a  burning  one.  between  the  two  Or- 
t3«r».  The  Domlaicans  at  first  refused  to  accept  the  miracle  until  forced  to  sub- 
mit b;  energetic  papal  measures  (Chron.  Glassbergcr  aun.  1287 — Analecta  Frnn- 
^Bcana  n.  58.  Quaracchi,  1887),  and  when  at  length  they  claimed  theanmc  honor 
Ibr  BL  Catharine  of  Siena  the  Franciscans  were  equally  incredulous.  In  1473,  nt 
Trapftni,  the  two  Onlera  prcadied  against  ench  other  on  thifl  anbject  with  so 
much  violence  as  to  raise  great  disorders  between  their  respective  partisans 
among  the  laity,  until  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily  was  obliged  to  interfere  Ojx  Mtmtin, 
I  !ii,  Torino,  l>*i*C,  p.  17);  nnd,  as  already  mentioned,  Sixtua 

W         ■'■■•:,■■■    -   -  '  J  the  ascription  of  the  Stigmata  to  St.  Catharine. 
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qtuBitors,  suppljnnn^  them  when  ueoessaiy  with,  both  men  and 
money  for  the  performance  of  their  functions.  In  fact,  they  were 
subject  to  excommunication  if  they  refused  to  give  money  when 
calleU  upon  by  the  inquisitor.  It  can  readily  be  conceived  how 
greatly  the  effectiveness  of  the  Inquisition  was  increased  by  such 
an  organization.* 

If  the  heretics  had  hoped  to  strike  their  persecntore  vith 
terror  they  were  short-siglited.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Order  of 
Dominic  furnished  an  unfailing  supply  of  men  eager  for  the  crown 
of  mart\Tdom  and  unsparing  in  their  efforts  to  earn  it.  llanily 
were  the  splendid  obsequies  of  San  Picro  completed  when  his  place 
was  occupie^l  by  Guido  da  Sesto  and  Rjiinerio  Saccone  da  VicenaL 
T^je  hitter  Iiad  been  high  in  the  Catharan  Church,  wben^  divinely 
illmniuated  as  to  his  errors,  he  was  converted  and  expiated  bis 
past  life  by  entering  the  strict  Dominican  Order.  It  was  jwssibly 
in  his  favor  that  in  1246  Innocent  IV.  authorized  the  Domimcan 
prior  at  Milan  to  admit  rejMjntant  heretics  into  the  Order  intJiont 
requiring  the  year's  novitiate  that  was  imposed  on  Catholics. 
Thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  heresy,  he  could 
render  invaluable  aid  in  persecuting  his  old  associates,  whom  hfi 
pursued  with  all  the  ruthless  bigotrj'  of  an  apostate.  He  wM 
speetlily  made  an  inquisitor,  and  earned  an  enviable  repuUtion 
among  the  faithful  by  his  vigor  and  success  in  exterminating  h^ 
csy.  The  fact  that,  as  wo  have  seen,  ho  was  singled  out  Mitii 
San  Fioro  by  the  conspirators  to  be  slain  shows  how  thoroughly 
he  had  earned  the  hate  of  the  persecuted.  We  know  nothing  d 
the  details  of  the  attempt  upon  his  life  save  that  Giacopo  dell* 
Chiusa  returned  from  Pavia  with  his  errand  unaccomplished. 
Rainerio  was  at  once  transferred  to  Milan  as  the  man  beet  fitted 
to  replace  the  martyr,  and  he  justified  the  selection  by  the  ofr 
bending  finnness  with  which  he  vindicated  the  authority  of  hi» 
office.  It  wjis  still  a  novelty  in  Lombardy,  and  a  man  of  his  keeO 
intelligence,  strength  of  purpose,  and  self-devotion  was  required  to 
organize  it  and  establish  it  among  a  recalcitrant  population.! 

•  Ripoll  Vin.  113.— ChroiuPannens.  ann.  1280  (Muiatori.  8.  R.  I.  IX( 
Campann.  op.  cit.  p.  63. — Bernard!  ComonB.  Lucema  iDquis.  s.  xv.Bmai 
No.  0,  Crueetiffnati,  Indulgentia. 

t  RipoU  I.  144,  168.— Campi,  Dcir  Hist.  Eccles.  di  Piacenza.  P.  n. 
208-9. 
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Ileretics,  in  fact,  wero  more  nameroua  than  ever  in  Lombardy, 
for  the  active  work  carried  on  in  Languedoc  by  Bernard  de  Ca\ix 
and  his  ooUea^'uos  had  caused  a  wholesale  emigration.  Until  the 
death  of  Frederic  Lombai-dy  was  regarded  as  a  secure  haven; 
ooloniee  established  themselves  there,  and  even  after  the  Lomlmrd 
Inquisition  was  thoroughly  organized  the  persecuted  wretches  con- 
tinned  for  half  a  century  to  seek  refuge  there,  nor  do  we  often 
bear  of  their  being  detected.*  All  of  Rainerio's  resolution  and 
energy  were  required  for  the  work  before  him.  In  the  March  of 
Treviso,  Ezzeiin  da  Romano,  whoso  influence  extended  far  to  the 
west,  continued  openly  to  protect  heresy,  and  even  in  Lombardy 
the  ho|>e8  excited  by  Frederic's  death  threatened  to  prove  falla- 
cious. In  1253,  when  Conrad  IV.  ]>asse<i  througli  Treviso  to  re- 
cover possession  of  his  Sicilian  kingdom,  he  appointed  as  his  Lom- 
bard vicar-general  Uberto  I'aJIavicino,  who  soon  became  as  ob- 
noxious to  the  Church  as  Ezzehn  himself;  and,  though  Conrad 
died  in  1254,  and  Innocent  lY.  seized  Naples  as  a  forfeited  fief  of 
the  Church,  Pallavicino's  (Kjwer  continued  to  increase,  and  he  soon 
established  relations  with  Manfred,  Frederic's  illegitimate  son,  who 
wresteil  Naples  from  the  papacy  and  became  the  chief  of  the  Ghi- 
belline  faction.  Even  more  threatening  was  the  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing in  Mihin  itself,  when  its  ardent  Guelfism  was  changed  to  in- 
difference by  Innocent's  indiscreet  assertion  of  certain  ecclesiaa- 
tical  immunities  which  touched  the  pride  of  the  citizens.  The 
heads  of  the  hydra  might  well  seem  indestructible. 

One  of  llainerio's  first  enterprises,  in  135^,  was  summoning  Egi- 
dio,  Count  of  Cortcnuova,  l}cfore  liis  tribunal,  as  a  fautor  and  de- 
fender of  heresy.  The  castle  of  Cortcnuova.  near  Bergamo,  had 
been  razed  as  a  nest  of  heretics,  and  its  reconstruction  prohibite<.l, 
but  the  count  had  seized  the  castle  of  Mongano,  which  was  claimed 
by  the  I5ishop  of  Cremona,  and  had  convertetl  it  into  a  den  of 
heretics,  who  enjoye<l  immunity  under  his  protection.  lie  dis- 
dained to  obey  the  citation  and  was  duly  excommunicated.  He 
paid  no  attention  to  this,  and  on  March  23, 1254,  Innocent  IV.  or- 
dered the  authorities  of  MiUm,  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  cen- 
suroa.  to  take  the  castle  by  force  and  deliver  its  imnates  to  the  in- 
quisitors for  trial.    The  count,  however,  was  in  close  alliance  with 


MoUnier,  Tbe«U  de  Fraire  Gnillelmo  Pelisso,  Anicli,  1880.  pp.  lix.-Ir. 
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Pallaricino,  "  that  enemy  of  God  and  the  Church,"  and  the  Mi- 
lanese apjKsar  to  have  had  no  appetite  for  the  enterprise  at  the 
time.  Mongano  continued  to  be  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  piw- 
cute<l  until  1269,  when  the  Milanese  were  at  last  stimulated  ta 
undertake  the  siege,  and  on  capturing  it  handed  it  over  to  Hot 
Dominicans.* 

Better  success  awaited  Rainerio's  efforts  with  Roberto  Patta 
da  Giussano,  a  Milanese  noble  who  for  twenty  years  had  been  one 
of  the  raost  conspicuous  defenders  of  heresy  in  Lorabardy.  At 
his  castle  of  Ofatta  he  publicly  maintained  heretic  bishops,  ollo^ 
ing  them  to  build  bouses,  and  establish  schools  whence  they  spread 
their  pernicious  doctrines  through  the  land.  They  hud  also  tbew 
a  cemetery  where,  among  others,  were  buried  their  bishops,  Naxario 
and  Desidcrio.  The  place  was  notorious,  and  it  is  related  of  San 
Piero  -  Martire,  as  an  instance  of  his  prophetic  gifts,  that  onoe 
when  passing  it  he  had  foretold  its  destruction  and  the  cibuma- 
tion  of  the  heretic  bonos.  Roberto  had  been  cited  by  the  arch- 
bishop and  had  abjured  heresy,  but  no  effective  measures  had  lierti 
ventuixnl  upon  to  coerce  him  from  his  evil  ways,  and  the  htrvtici 
of  Gatta  had  continued  to  enjoy  his  protection.  It  was  oUi«^ 
wise  when,  in  1254,  Rainerio  and  Guido  summoned  htm  agaiB. 
On  his  failing  to  appear  they  summarily  condemned  him  as  a 
heretic,  declared  his  property  confiscated  and  his  descendants  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  disabilities.  Roberto  saw  that  the  new  officials 
were  not  to  be  trilled  with.  The  prospects  of  the  Ghibelliueait 
the  moment  were  apjKirently  hopeless.  He  hastened  to  make  liis 
peace,  binding  himself  to  submit  to  any  terms  which  the  |>op3 
might  dictate ;  and  Innocent  doubtless  deemed  himself  raerciful 
wlion,  August  19, 1354,  he  ordered  the  castle  of  Gatta  and  all  tbe 
heretic  houses  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  the  bones  in  the  oenieU!*y 
to  be  dug  up  and  burned,  and  the  count  to  perform  such  salutary 
penance  as  liainerio  might  prescribe.^ 

The  papal  power  was  now  at  its  height.  Conrad  IV.  hail  dic^ 
May  2<»,  1254,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison;  Innocent  IV. h^ 
seizetl  his  Sicilian  kingdoms,  and  for  a  brief  space,  until  Manfred 
romantic  adventures  and  victory  of  Foggia,  he  might  well  iniagi*^ 


•  Ripoll  1. 238, 342-3 ;  VH.  31.— Beni.  Corio,  Hist  Milanese,  ann.  1269. 
t  Ripoll  L  25A. — Campaua,  op.  dt.  p.  114. 
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himself  on  the  ove  of  becoming  the  undisputctl  temporal  as  well 
a3  spiritual  heatl  of  Italy.  Every  etfort  wras  made  to  perfect  the 
Inquisition  and  to  render  it  efficient  both  as  a  political  instrument 
and  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  ibe  long-desirml  uniformity  of 
belief.  On  March  H  Innocent  had  taken  an  important  step  in  its 
organization  by  ordering  the  Franciftcan  ^finister  of  Rome  to  ap- 
point friara  of  his  Order  as  inquisitors  in  all  the  provinces  south 
of  fjombardy.  On  May  20  ho  reissued  hiH  bull  Ad  cxtirpanda.; 
on  the  22d  he  sent  the  constitutions  of  Frederic  II.  to  all  the  Italian 
rulers,  with  orders  to  incorporate  them  in  the  local  statutes^  and 
informed  them  that  the  Mendicants  were  instructed  to  coerce 
tbem  in  case  of  disobedience.  On  the  20th  ho  prooeedwl  to  re- 
orgimixe  the  Lombaiil  Inquisition  by  instructing  the  provincial 
to  appoint  four  inquisitors  whose  power  should  extend  from  Bo- 
logna and  Ferrara  to  Genoa.  Under  this  impulsion  and  the  rest^ 
less  energy  of  Rainerio  no  time  was  lost  in  extending  the  institu- 
tion in  every  direction  save  where  Ghibelline  potentates  such  as 
£a^n  and  Uberto  prevented  its  introduction.  We  chance  to 
have  an  illustration  of  the  process  in  the  reconis  of  the  little 
republic  of  Asti,  on  the  confines  of  Savoy,  It  is  recited  that  in 
1254  two  inquisitors,  Fra  Giovanni  da  Torino  and  Fra  Paulo  da 
Uilano,  with  their  associates,  appeared  before  tlie  council  of  the 
republic  and  announced  to  them  that  the  poj>e  enjoineil  them  to 
admit  the  Inquisition  within  their  territories.  Thereupon  the 
Aatigiani  mn<le  answer  that  they  were  rejuly  to  obey  the  pontiff, 
hwx  they  had  no  laws  pro\iding  for  persecution  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  frame  one.  Accordingly  an  ordename-nto  was  drawn 
up  prescribing  obedience  to  the  constitutions  of  Innocent  IV.  and 
Fivtleric  1I.»  and  it  was  foithwith  athied  to  the  local  statutes. 
Simihir  action  ^vas  doubtless  taking  place  in  every  quartor  where 
the  |»e«»ple  had  thus  far  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  n(*w  doc- 
trine that  the  suppression  of  heresy  was  the  lii-st  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment.* 

The  death  of  Innocent  IV.,  December  7, 1254,  whether  it  was 
the  result  of  Dominican  litanies  or  of  mortification  at  Manfred's 


•  Bern.  Guidon.  Vil.  Innocent,  PP.  IV.  (Jlumt^ri,  S.  R.  I.  ni.  SDS).— WafUHnff. 
urn.  1254,  No.  8.— RipoU  L  240.— Sclopia,  Aatica  LegUlmzionc  del  I^eniont«, 
p,440. 
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SUCCCS9,  made  no  difference  in  the  energy  with  which  the  ppogrw 
of  the  Inquisition  was  pushed.  The  accession  of  jiVIexander  IT. 
was  signalized  by  a  succession  of  bulls  repeating  and  enforcing 
the  regulations  of  his  predecessor,  and  urging  prelates  and  inquisi- 
Uyvs  to  increasetl  activity.  To  overcome  the  resistance  of  sodi 
cities  as  were  slack  in  the  duty  of  capturing  and  dehvering  ill 
who  were  designated  for  arrest  by  the  inquisitors,  the  latter  irere 
empowered  to  punish  such  delinquency  with  the  heavy  fine  of  tw> 
hundred  silver  marks.  Under  this  impulsion  Rainerio  assembled 
the  j>eople  of  Milan,  August  1,  1255,  in  the  Piaz?^  del  Dumo, 
read  to  them  his  commission,  and  gave  them  notice  that,  altboagb 
he  had  hitherto  acted  with  great  mildness,  the  time  had  pstssod  for 
trifling.  Many  citizens,  ho  said,  openly  derided  the  Inquisition  in 
the  public  streets ;  others  caused  scandal  by  opposing  and  moIe8^ 
ing  it.  He  therefore  gave  three  formal  warnings,  attested  hy  » 
notarial  instrument  duly  witnessed^  that  all  who  should  continia 
to  indulge  in  detraction  or  should  in  any  way  impede  the  Inqnifl- 
tion  were  excommunicate  as  fautors  of  heresy,  and  would  be  proae- 
cuted  to  sucli  penalties  as  their  audacity  deserved.* 

As  the  Inquisition  warmed  to  its  work,  the  four  inquisit<i» 
pwjvided  for  Lombartly  by  Innocent  IV.  proved  insutKt;ient,]m(l, 
March  20,  1256,  Alexander  IV.  ordered  the  provincial  to  increuM 
the  number  to  eight.  He  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  liil^ 
tory  in  obedience,  for  in  1200  ho  was  sharply  reminded  of  the 
command  and  enjoined  no  longer  to  postpone  its  fuliihnent.  Pos- 
sibly tlie  delay  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  in  JanaaiTi 
1257,  Rainerio  had  risen  to  the  i>08ition  of  supreme  inquisitor  over 
the  whole  of  Lombardy  and  the  Marches  of  Genoa  and  Treviio, 
with  ])ower  to  appoint  deputies.  He  thus  was  doubtless  pradi- 
cally  emancipated  from  the  control  of  the  provincial,  and  vr*s 
able  to  supply  any  deliciency  in  the  working  force  with  those  wlw 
were  absolutely  dependent  upon  himself.  In  March,  125C,tbe  prel- 
ates had  been  required  in  the  most  urgent  terms  to  render  all  ti^ 
and  support  to  the  inquisitors ;  and  in  January,  1257,  this  WB* 
emphasized  by  informing  them  that  those  who  manifested  negle<* 
should  not  escape  punishment,  while  those  who  showed  themsel'*'* 


•  Ripoll  I.  2S5.--RaynaUl,  aun.  1255,  No.  31.-=-Ciimpi,  DcU'  Hist.  Ecclcft- 
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ttalous  woulil  find  the  Holy  See  benignant  to  them  in  their  *' op- 
portunities/' The  significance  of  this  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  and 
it  would  be  difScolt  to  set  limits  to  the  power  thus  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  ex-Oatharan.* 

Territorially,  however,  his  authority  was  circumscribed  by  the 
pooessions  of  Uberto  and  Ezzelin,  within  which  no  inquisitor  dared 
Ventura  In  this  very  year,  1257,  Piacenza,  which  had  faUen  un- 
der control  of  Uberto,  was  placed  in  such  complete  hostility  to  the 
Choroh  that  it  was  deprived  of  its  episcopate,  and  its  bishop,  Al- 
berto, was  transferred  to  Ferrara,  In  Viccnza,  whioli  was  ru\ed 
fay  Ezzclin,  matters  were  even  worse.  There  the  heretics  had  a 
recognized  chief  named  Piero  Gallo,  of  tlie  Borgo  di  San  Piero, 
whose  name  was  atlopted  by  them  as  a  rallying  cry,  to  which  the 
Catholics  responded  with  "  mva  Vo/pe  /" — a  member  of  the  family 
of  Volpo  being  the  leader  of  tlieir  faction  ;  and  so  thoroughly  did 
this  l>ecome  encrusted  in  the  habits  of  the  |)eople  that  we  are  told 
in  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  cry  of  the  citizens  of  the  Borgo 
(then  corruptly  called  Porsarapiero)  was  still  ''  ivm  OalloP''  while 
that  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Piazza  and  Porta  Kuova  was  *'v»va 
Vofjfe/--  Ezzelin  would  peraiit  no  persecution,  and  when  the 
blessed  Bortolamio  di  Breganze,  one  of  the  immediate  disciples  of 
6L  Dominic,  was  made  Bishop  of  Vicenza,  in  1256,  he  was  reduced 
to  seeking  conversions  by  persuasion.  After  preaching  for  a  while 
jrith  little  effect  he  had  a  public  discussion  with  Pioro  Gallo,  and 
i  impressed  him  by  argument  that  the  heretic  was  converted.  Wo 
may  reasonably  doubt  the  assertion  that  Ezzelin's  displeasure  at 
this  feat  was  the  cause  of  Bortolamio*s  banishment  from  his  see, 
but,  whatever  was  the  motive,  he  was  console<l  by  Alexander  IV., 
irbo  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  England.  During  his  absence,  in  1258, 
his  archdeacon,  Bernardo  NicelJi,  was  bolder,  and  made  a  capture 
of  importance  in  the  person  of  the  Catharan  Bishop,  Viviano  Bo- 
golo.  He  endeavored  to  convert  his  prisoner,  but  his  powers  of 
persuasion  were  insufficient,  and  Ezzelin  interfered  and  set  the 
heretic  at  Uberty-f 

So  long  as  these  Ghibelline  chiefs  retained  power  it  was  evident 


•  Ripoll  T.  300. 82(1,  827.  399.— PotthnBt  No.  10203. 
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that  the  foothold  of  heresy  was  seoare,  and  that  the  Isopee  based 
on  the  deuth  of  Frederic  II.  were  not  destined  to  fi-uition.  Every 
motive  had  long  conspired  to  render  the  Church  eager  fortha 
destruction  of  Ezzelin,  who  was  its  most  dreatled  anta^nisUwd 
every  expetiient  had  been  tried  to  reduce  him  to  subjectiou.  A3 
far  back  as  1221  Gregory  IX.,  then  legate  in  Lombardy,  Lad  ax- 
tort<!d  from  him  assurances  of  his  hatred  of  heresy.  In  1231  his 
sons,  Ezzelin  and  Alberico,  were  at  the  papal  court  expreesing 
horror  at  his  crimes  and  promising  to  deliver  him  up  for  trial  as  a 
heretic  if  he  would  not  reform,  in  order  to  escape  the  diainherit- 
anoe  which  they  would  otherwise  incur  under  Frederic's  lain. 
They  jjledged  themselves,  moreover,  to  deliver  to  him  letters  from 
Gregory,  dated  September  1,  in  which  he  was  bitterly  reproadied 
for  his  protection  of  heretics,  and  told  that  if  he  would  humbly 
acknowledge  his  errors  and  exjiel  all  heretics  from  his  lands  i» 
might  come  within  two  months  to  the  Holy  See,  prepared  to  ob^ 
imi)licitly  all  commands  laid  upon  him;  otherwise  heaven  and 
earth  would  be  invoked  against  him,  his  lands  should  be  abu- 
doned  to  seizure,  and  he,  who  was  already  a  scandal  and  a  horror 
to  men,  siiould  become  an  eternal  opprobrium.* 

Whether  the  sons  dutifully  presented  to  their  father  thi5po^ 
tentous  epistle  does  not  appear*  nor  is  it  of  any  importance  axt 
as  showing  how  Ezzelin  was  already  regarded  as  the  mainstay  of 
heresy,  and  how  habitually  zeal  for  the  faith  was  made  to  cover 
the  ambitious  jK>Iitical  designs  of  the  Church.  Ezzflin's  coorage 
never  wavered,  and  his  adventurous  career  was  pursued  irith 
scarce  a  check.  "Wlien  Frederic  11.  overcame  the  resisUuioe  d 
Lombardy,  he  gave,  in  1238,  his  natural  daughter  Selvaggiato 
Ezzelin  in  marriage  and  created  him  inii>erial  vicar.  The  umW" 
mous  testimony  of  the  ecclesiastical  chi-oniclers  represents  himW 
a  monster  wboso  crimes  almost  transcend  the  capacity  for  evil  of 
human  nature,  but  the  unrelieved  blackness  of  the  picture  defeat* 
the  object  of  the  painter.  Possibly  he  may  have  been  among  tl* 
woi-st  of  the  Italian  despots  of  the  time,  when  faithlessness  awl 
contempt  for  human  suffering  were  the  rule,  but  the  long  ^' 
broken  success  which  attended  him  shows  that  he  must  have  bw 
qualities  which  attached  men  to  liim,  and  the  report  that  he  ^^ 
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Fwice  xnov£>d  to  tears  by  the  eloquence  of  FrA  Giovanni  Schio  in- 
dicates a  degree  of  sensibility  impossible  in  one  utterly  depraved. 
In  fact,  the  anecdote  related  by  Benvcnuto  da  Imola,  that  he  car- 
ried on  his  back  his  sister's  lover  Sordcllo  to  and  from  the  place 
of  assignation,  and  then  gave  the  frightened  troubadour  a  friendly 
warning,  presuppnsea  a  character  wholly  at  variance  with  that 
currently  attributed  to  him.  Some  of  the  stories  uirculated  to 
excite  odiom  against  him  are  so  absurdly  exaggerated  as  to  cast 
doubt  upon  all  the  accusations  of  the  papaliat  writere.* 

Gregory's  letters  of  September  1, 1231,  were  simply  a  ruse. 
So  far  was  he  from  awaiting  the  two  months*  delay  for  EzzeUn  to 
present  himself,  that  three  days  later,  on  September  4,  he  executed 
his  threat  by  ordering  the  Bishops  of  Reggio,  Modena,  Brescia, 
and  Mantua  to  offer  Ezzehn's  lands  to  the  spoiler,  and  to  preach 
the  cross  against  him,  with  the  same  indulgences  as  for  the  Holy 
Land.  This  i)roved  a  failure,  and  when  Frii  Giovanni  Schio  was 
sent  on  his  mission  of  peace,  in  1233,  Ezzehn's  absolution  was  in- 
cluded in  the  general  paciffaition,  though  he  ha<l  not  abantloned 
the  protection  of  heresy,  which  had  been  the  ostensible  reason  for 
usailing  him.  While  Frederic  was  at  peace  with  the  Church, 
Ezzclin  appears  to  have  been  let  alone;  and  when  the  quarrel 
broke  out  afresh,  after  the  emperor's  subjugation  of  Lombardy, 
Ezzelin  was  again  attacked.  Frederic's  excommunication  of  April 
7, 1339,  was  followed,  November  20,  by  that  of  Ezzelin.  This  time 
there  is  no  mention  of  fautorship  of  heresy,  but  only  of  his  en- 
croachments on  the  church  of  Treviso  and  of  Ids  remaining  under 
excommunication  for  more  than  three  years.  A  month  is  given 
to  bim  to  submit,  after  which  he  is  to  be  proceeded  against  as  a 
heretic,  for  the  Church  luul  already  discovered  the  convenience  of 
treating  disobedience  as  heresy.  Nothing  came  of  this,  and  in 
1^^  Innocent  FV.  rewjlved  to  see  whether  the  In(juisition  could 
not  be  used  to  l>etter  effect.  Fril  Rolando  da  Cremona,  whoso 
dauntless  energy  we  have  witnessecl,  was  commissioned  to  make 
inquest  on  him  as  on  one  suspected  and  publicly  defamed  for  her- 


*  ChftbooeftO  (Valssetto,  tA,  Privnt,  X.  S14),— Monnch.  Patavln.  Chron.  (Mu- 
ntori,  8.  H.  I.  VIIL  707-9).  —  FretlL-ric  11.  is  similarly  described  by  the  papal 
Kritte*  as  ft  monster  delighting  in  objectless  cruelty.  See  Vit.  Gregor.  PP.  IS. 
(Moratori,  S.  R.  I.  III.  583-4). 
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esy  by  reason  of  bis  association  witb  bcretics ;  and  as  tbe  accojai^ 
was  **  terrible  and  powerful,"  tlie  inquisitor  was  empowered  t0\ 
pnbllsb  tbo  legal  citations  in  any  place  where  bo  could  do  so  ia 
safety.  Tbe  result  of  this  trial  in  absentia  was  conclusive,  /i 
was  found  that  he  was  tbe  son  of  a  heretic,  that  his  kinsmen  were 
heretics^  that  under  his  protection  heresy  had  spread  throughoat 
the  March  of  Treviso,  and  it  wiis  decidetl  that  he  did  not  beliere 
in  tbe  faith  of  Christ,  and  must  be  held  suspect  of  heresy.  U 
March,  124S,  Innocent  pronounced  bis  condemnation  as  a  manifot 
heretic  to  receive  the  reward  of  damnation  incurred  by  damnal 
heretics,  but  promise<l  hira  that  he  would  learn  the  abundant 
clemency  of  tbe  Church  if  ho  would  pn^ont  himself  in  person  b]r 
the  next  Ascension  day  (May  28).  Tbe  wary  old  chief  did  not 
allow  his  curiosity  as  to  the  extent  of  ]>a]>al  clemency  to  overcome 
his  caution,  and  abstained  from  placing  bis  jwrson  in  InnowM^ 
power.  He  sent  envoys,  however,  who  oflfered  to  purge  him  of 
the  suspicion  of  hei^esy  by  swearing  to  bis  ortbotioxy;  but  Inno- 
cent held  that  he  must  apj^ear  in  person,  and  offered  him  a  saffr 
conduct  in  coming  and  going.  There  was  no  security  promised 
in  staying,  however,  and  Ezzelin  was  cautious.  The  term  allowed 
him  passe<l  away,  and  be  was  duly  excommunicated.  After  two 
years  more  he  was  notified  that  unless  he  appeared  by  Augurt  li 
1260,  be  would  be  subjectotl  to  the  statutes  against  heresy.  TT» 
obdurate  sinner  was  equally  unmove<l  by  this,  and  in  Juni?,  1251. 
the  Bishop  of  Treviso  and  tbe  Dominium  Prior  of  ifantua  wen? 
ordered  to  summon  him  personally  again  to  apt>ear  by  a  ^ven 
time,  offering  him  ample  security  for  his  safety:  if  he  disobeye<l. 
his  subjects  of  Treviso  were  commanded  to  coerce  him,  and  if  ihJ" 
failed  a  crusade  was  to  bo  preached  against  him.* 

To  a  pope  desirous  of  extending  his  temporal  sway  it  viU  ^' 
ceedingly  convenient  to  condemn  his  political  opponents  for  hertsfi 
and  exceedingly  economical  to  pay  for  their  subjugalion  by  1»t- 
ishing  the  treasures  of  salvation.  Thus,  in  April,  1253,  Innoctnt 
IV.,  as  an  episode  in  bis  quarrel  with  Brancaleone,  Senator  of 
Komo,  ordered  tbe  Dominicans  of  the  Roman  province  to  preacb 


•  Epistt.  Sfficul  XIH.  T.  I.  Nn.  453.  741.  757-9.—  Ripol!  T.  50.  VA\  !(«.' 
Potthfist  No.  1289D.— nergtT,  Rcgistrcs  cl'Innoccnt  IV.  No.  4095.  —  Rnji*!^ 
Anna),  ann.  1218.  No.  2^-0.— Hardain.  Concil.  VIL  362. 
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a  crusade,  with  Holy-Land  indulgences,  against  the  so-called  here- 
( tics  of  Tuscany.     Pre|>anitions  were  Rimiliirly  made,  on  a  larger 
scale,  to  crush  those  of  Loiubardy,  where  heresy  was  described  as 
being  more  rampant  and  aggressive  than  ever.    For  two  years  a 
succession  of  buUs  was  isRiie<l  directing  idJ  prelates,  and  especially 
the  inqaisitors.  to  preach  the  cross  against  them,  with  a  most  lib- 
eral assortment  of  indulgences.     In  one  of  these  absolution  waa 
acto&Uy  offered  to  those  who  held  property  wrongfully  acquired, 
provided  they  contributed  its  value  in  aid  of  the  crusaUe,  thus 
dclil>erately  rendering  the  Church  an  accomphoe  in  robberj".     In 
^Another,  all  persons  or  communities  neglecting  to  aid  the  crusade 
Iwere  onlere<l  to  be  prosecuteil  by  the  inquisitors  as  fautors  of  her- 
r«sy.     As  a  formal  preUminarv,  Ezzelin  was  again  cited,  April  D, 
1254^  to  present  himself  for  judgment  by  the  next  Ascension  day 
(May  SI),  failing  which  he  was  sentenced  as  a  manifest  heretic,  to 
Ixs  dealt  with  as  such.    In  all  these  proceedings  the  curious  trav- 
esty of  an  inquisitorial  trial  shows  us  the  influence  which  the  In- 
quisition was  already  exercising  on  the  minds  of  churchmen,  and 
cm]iloyment  of  intiuisitors  proves  how  useful  the  institution 
ras  becoming  as  a  factor  in  advancing  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Sea* 

The  Neiipolitan  conquest  and  the  death  of  Innocent  IV.  post- 
poned the  organi2ation  of  the  erasable,  but  at  length,  in  June,  1256, 
it  set  out  from  Venice  under  the  leaidershii>  of  the  Legato  Filippo, 
ArchbishoiHelect  of  Ravenna,  The  capture  by  assault  of  Padna, 
Kyyelin's  most  imi>ortant  city,  was  an  encouraging  commencement 
of  the  campaign,  but  the  seven-days*  sack,  to  which  the  unfortu- 
nate to\vii  was  abandonee!,  showed  that  the  soldiers  of  the  cross 
were  detemiine<l  to  make  the  most  of  tlie  indulgences  which  they 
had  earned.  Under  its  incompetent  captain  tiie  crusade  dragged 
on  without  further  result,  in  spite  of  reiterateil  bulls  offering  sal- 
vation, until,  in  1258,  the  legate  was  utterly  routed  near  Brescia 
and  captured,  together  with  his  astrologer,  the  Dominican  Ever- 
ard.  Brescia  fell  into  Ezzelin's  hands,  who,  more  |)owerful  than 
ever,  entertained  designs  U]>on  Milan,  where  he  had  relations  with 
the  Ghibelline  faction.    When  all  danger  seemed  to  him  past. 


Uie 


•  RipoU  I.  230,  a47,  S40-31. 286,  201.  —  ^fag.  Bull.  Rom.  L  lOS-4.  -  Pejrnw 
Append.  E^mcric.  p.  77.— Hardain.  Concil  VII.  303, 
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however,  there  was  a  sudden  revulsion  of  fortune.  The  Oiiibet- 
line  chiefs  of  Lombardy,  Uberto  Pallavicino  and  JJuoso  di  Dovurs, 
lords  of  Ooraona,  had  been  in  alliance  with  him ;  they  had  aided 
in  the  capture  of  Brescia,  with  the  understanding  that  they  were 
to  share  in  its  possession,  but  ho  had  monopoIi2ed  the  conqiMSl, 
and  they  were  resolved  on  revenge.  Juno  11, 1251*,  they  signeda 
treaty  against  Ezzelin  with  the  Milanese  and  with  Azzo  d'Este, 
the  bead  of  the  T^onibard  Guelfs.  Ezz^'lin  took  the  field  with  a 
heavy  force,  hoping  to  gain  possession  of  Milan  through  the  intel- 
ligences which  he  had  mthin  the  walls,  but  on  the  march  he  wu 
attacked  by  Uberto,  Buoeo,  and  Azzo,  who  by  skilful  strategy 
disjxirsed  his  troops  and  captured  him,  grievously  wounded.  His 
savage  pride  would  not  brook  this  degradation :  he  tore  the  band- 
ages from  his  wound,  refused  all  aid,  and  died  in  a  few  days.* 

No  greater  service  could  have  been  rendered  to  the  Churdi 
than  that  performed  by  Uberto,  who  had  been  in  field  and  codi- 
cil the  soul  of  the  alliance  that  destroyed  the  dreaded  Eadin 
and  threw  o|>en,  after  thirty  years  of  fruitless  effort,  the  Mardi 
of  Treviso  to  the  Inquisition.  Some  show  of  faA^or  in  return  ft* 
such  services  would  not  have  been  amiss ;  would  perhaps^  indeel 
have  been  \vise,  as  it  might  have  won  over  the  jxjwcrful  Ghiliel- 
line  chief.  In  the  treaty  of  June  11,  however,  the  allies  hadal- 
Inded  to  Manfred  as  King  of  Sicily,  and  had  pledgetl  themsclvfl 
to  labor  for  his  reconciliation  with  the  pope.  No  sernce,  es^ 
dally  after  it  had  become  irrevocable,  could  overbalance  thia  rec- 
ognition of  the  hated  son  of  Frederic.  Uberto,  Buobo,  and  ito 
Cremoncso  !iad  been  absolved  from  excommunication  when  tliPf 
entered  the  alliance,  but  Alexander  TV.  ^^Tote,  December  I3,li5l'» 


•  Raywad.  ann.  1357,  No.  88-9;  1358,  No.  1-4;  1339.  No.  1-3.  — Rolm^iM 
Chron.  Lib.  k.-xil  (Muratori,  S.  R.  I.  VTII.  299-352).— 3Ionncli.  Patirin.  Chi«« 
(lb.  Vni.  691-705).— Nic.  Smeregi  Chron.  (lb.  Mil.  101 ).— Wadding,  imn  l35& 
No.  0.— Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  L  118. 

Tbo  ferocity  of  the  ago  is  seen  in  the  treatment  bestowed  ou  Ezzcliu^c  btdbtf 
Albcrico,  when  captured  with  his  family.  He  was  gagged  aud  tied  to  a  trce.^ 
wife  and  daughters  were  burned  alive  before  hi.s  eyes,  his  sons  were  daiaofttl 
their  limbs  thrown  in  his  face,  and  then  he  wos  deliberately  hacked  in  pice*- 
Laureutii  de  Monacis  Ezcrinus  HI.  (Muratori,  8.  R.  I.  VIIL  150).  Alberico  wu 
a  man  of  culture,  a  trouludoar,  and  a  patron  of  the  ffai  teianci  (VaiBiette,£d 
Privut,  X.  313). 
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to  his  legate  in  Lombardy  that  the  absolution  was  ^vorthlcss  be- 
cause it  had  not  been  administered  by  a  Dominican  or  a  Fran- 
ciscun«  who  alone  were  empoweretl  to  grant  it;  if,  however,  Uie 
allies  wouhl  repudiate  Manfred  and  give  sufficient  security  to 
obey  the  mandates  of  the  Church  and  to  restore  all  Church  prop- 
erty, they  might  Htill  he  absolved.* 

Apparently  Alexander's  head  had  been  turned  by  the  triumph 
over  EueUn,  but  he  knew  little  of  the  man  whom  ho  thus  ti-eated 
with  such  supercilious  in;j;ratitude.  Uy  intrigues  with  the  Torriani 
and  other  jwwerful  nobles  of  Milan,  Uberto  created  for  himself 
a  party  in  that  city,  and  in  12(tO  he  procui^  his  election  as 
lestd  for  five  years.     Rainerio  Saccone  vainly  endeavored  to 

ivent  a  consummation  so  deplorable.    He  assembled  the  citi- 
zens, denounced  Uberto  as  vehemently  susx)ecte<I  of  heresy  and  as 
manifest  defender  of  heretics,  an<l  threatened  that  if  it  was  per- 

ted  in  he  would  ring  all  the  church  Ik'IIs,  and  summon  the 
people  and  clei^y  and  Crooesegnati  to  oppose  it  by  force.  Unfort^ 
unately  the  citizens  did  not  take  in  good  j)art  this  somewhat  in- 
solent interference  of  a  stranger  with  then-  internal  atfairs ;  or,  as 
iVlexander  IV.  describes  it,  *'this  wholesome  counsel  given  in  the 
spirit  of  humility  and  kindness.'-  In  wrath  they  assembled  and 
ruslied  to  the  Dominican  convent,  where  they  gave  Rainerio  the 
idtemative  of  leaving  the  city  or  faring  worse.  He  chose  the 
wiser  alternative  and  dopartod.t 

It  was  in  vain  that  Alexander,  in  the  bull  detailing  these  griefs, 
ordered  Rainerio  and  the  other  inquisitors  to  prosecute  tJie  guilty 
(lartics.  It  was  in  vain  also  that  he  approved,  October  14,  1260, 
the  statutes  of  an  association  of  Defenders  of  the  Faith  recently 
formed  in  Alilan  in  honor  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St. 
J  ohn  the  Baptist,  and  St.  Peter  Martyr,  whoso  members  pletlged 
themselves  to  give  assistance,  annetl  or  otherwise,  to  the  Infjuisi- 
tion  in  its  lalwrs  for  the  extermination  of  heresy.  Ul)erto  was 
now  the  Tnost  powerful  man  in  Lombardy,  and  wherever  hia  in- 
duenoe  extendoil  he  prohibited  inquisitors  from  j>crforming  their 
fimctions.  Ilcretica  wei-e  safe  under  his  rule,  and  they  flocketl  to 
his  territories  from  other  partti  of  Lombardy  and  from  Languedoc 


•  RaynnUl.  ann.  1250,  No.  6-9. 

t  Ri^K>ll  I.  308.— Bero.  Corio,  Hist.  Milanese,  nan.  1259. 
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and  Prorence.     One  of  his  confidential  servitors  was  a  cer55 
Bercnger,  who  ha*l  been  condemned  for  hei-esy.     Alexanilep  lost 
no  time  in  repeating  with  him  the  comedy  of  an  inquisitorial  triai 
which  we  have  seen  j^jrformed  with  Ezzelin.     December  t*,  1360, 
he  addressed  instructions  to  the  inquisitors  of  Lombardy  to  cite 
him,  from  some  safe  place,  to  the  pajml    presence  witliin  two 
months,  offering  liim  a  siife-conduct  for  coming  (but  not  forgoing), 
when  if  ho  can  prove  his  innocence  he  will  \>e  atlmitted  to  sTrear 
oljedience  to  the  papal  mandates.     If  he  docs  not  appear,  be  is  to 
be  ppoceede<i  against  inqnisitorially.* 

Uberto  cared  as  little  iis  Ezzelin  for  the  impotent  papal  thun- 
der, and  quietly  went  on  strengthening  his  ]>03ition  and  luidinf 
city  after  city  to  his  dominions,  in  spite  of  Alexander's  instructions 
to  Rainerio  and  his  inquisitors  to  act  vigorously  and  to  prwich  » 
crusade.  Between  his  success  in  the  north,  and  the  daily  extend- 
ing influence  of  Manfred's  wise  and  vigoi*ou8  rule  in  the  south,  it 
Iooke<l  for  a  while  as  though  the  arabititm.s  ilcsigns  of  the  papacy 
were  pennanently  cruslied,  and  that  the  Italian  Inquisition  raigbt 
come  to  an  untimely  end.  Inquisitors  were  no  longer  able  to 
move  around  in  safety,  even  in  the  Koman  province,  and  prelates 
and  cities  were  ordered  to  ]>ro\nde  them  with  a  sufficient  guard  in 
all  their  joiu-neys.  An  indication  of  the  popular  feeling  is  affonled 
by  the  action  taken  in  1264  by  the  i>eopIe  of  Bergamo,  greatly  to 
the  indignation  of  the  Roman  curia,  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  arbitrary  methotls  of  intpiisitorial  procedure.  They  enacted 
that  any  one  cited  or  excommunicated  for  heresy  or  fautoraliip 
might  take  an  oath  befoi-e  the  prosecutor  or  bishop  that  he  held 
the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  all  its  det^iils,  and  then  aaotli* 
er  oath  Ijefore  the  podesta  binding  liimself  to  jiay  one  hundred 
sola  every  time  that  he  deviated  from  it ;  after  this  he  could  not  be 
cited  outside  of  the  city,  and  was  eligible  to  any  municipal  office 
within  it,  while  the  magistrates  were  to  defend  him  at  the  pol*" 
lie  expense  ngainst  any  such  citation  or  excommunication.  )^ 
outside  of  Uberto's  territories  and  influence  the  business  of  ^^ 
Inquisition  in  Lombardy  went  steadily  on.  In  1205  and  1^'^ 
Clement  IV.  is  found  issuing  instructions  as  to  the  duties  and  ap* 
pointment  of  inquisitors  as  vigorously  as  though  there  were  O"^ 


*  Arch,  do  riDqui».  do  Ciirenssouo  (Dent,  XXXI.).— Ripoll  L  400. 
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impedimenta  to  their  functiona.  It  seemed  only  tt  qaestion  of 
time,  however,  when  the  districts  yet  open  sliould  be  closed  to 
tbem,* 

There  have  been  few  revolutions  more  pregnant  with  results 
than  that  which  occurred  when  the  poix«,  renouncing  the  hope  of 
acquiring;  for  themselves  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  vaiidy  tempt- 
ing Edmond,  son  of  Henry  III.  of  England,  succeeded  in  arousing 
the  ambition  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  caused  a  crusade  to  be 
preached  everywhere  in  his  Ijehalf.  The  pa]iaoy  fully  i-ocognized 
the  supremo  importance  of  the  issue,  and  staked  everything  upon 
it.  The  treasures  of  salvation  were  |)ourcd  forth  with  unstinted 
hftnd,  and  plenary  indulgences  were  given  to  all  who  would  con- 
tribute a  fourth  of  their  income  or  a  tenth  of  their  property.  The 
temporal  treasury  of  the  Church  was  dra\vn  upon  with  equal  lib- 

.  erality.  Tliree  years'  tithe  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  France 
and  Flanders  were  granted  to  Charles,  and  when  all  this  proved 
insufficient,  Clement  IV.  sacrificed  the  property  of  the  Boman 
churches  without  hesitation.  An  effort  to  raise  one  hundi-ed  thou- 
sand Uvres  by  pledging  it  brought  in  only  thirty  thousand,  and  then 
he  pjiwned  for  fifty  thousand  more  the  plate  and  jewels  of  the  lloiy 
See.  He  could  truly  answer  Charles's  increasing  demands  for 
money  to  support  his  nake*.!  and  starving  crusaders  by  declaring 
that  he  had  done  all  he  could,  and  that  ho  was  completely  ex- 
haoBted — he  had  no  mountains  and  rivers  of  gold,  and  could  not 

;tQrn  earth  and  stones  into  coin.    So  utter  was  hi.s  jKjnur}'  that  the 
jinals  were  reducetl  to  living  at  the  expense  of  the  monjisteries ; 
and  when  tlie  Abbot  of  Casa  Dei  complained  of  the  nmnbcr  quar- 

■  tcred  on  him,  he  was  told  that  he  would  be  relieved  of  the  Cardinjd 

■of  Ostia,  but  that  ho  mustsu])port  the  rest.  More  permanent  relief, 
however,  was  found  at  the  cxiiense  of  the  foreigner  by  assigning  to 


•  Potlhast  No.  ITftat-S.— Arch,  dc  Tlnqtiia.  de  Care.  (Doat,  XXXI.  310).— 
l«poU  I.  403,  460,  402,460,  400,  478.— Raynald.  ann.  1200,  Nn.  12.- Mag.  Bull. 
Rom.  I.  110. 

Till!  bull  threatening  the  people  of  Bergamo  with  interdict  for  their  legisla- 
tlon  is  by  T7rlian  IV.  and  dated  in  1204,  as  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion of  CrtfciBsonnc  CUoa*.  XXX.  383),  while  Ripoll  (1. 499)  gircs  it  as  by  Clement 
IV.  in  1203,  showing  thnt  the  Borgamese  were  obstinate.     Bergamo  had  been 
I'ttoder  interdict  for  adhering  to  Frederic  and  Conrad,  and  bad  only  been  rocoo- 
r«ilcd  after  tlie  death  of  the  latter  in  V253  (Ripoll  I.  308). 
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them  revenaes  on  churches  abroad  on  the  liberal  scale  of  tliree 
hundred  marks  a  year  apiece.* 

"Vainly  Pallavicino  sought  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  en- 
saders  through  Lombardy.  The  fate  of  Italy — one  may  almofl 
say  of  the  papacy — was  decidetl,  February  26.  1206,  on  the  plaia 
of  Boncvento,  uiiero  Guelf  and  Ghibolline  from  all  portions  of  \h 
Peninsula  faced  each  other.  Had  Charles  been  defeated  it  would 
have  fared  ill  with  the  Holy  See.  Europe  had  looked  with  aver 
sion  on  the  prostitution  of  its  spiritual  power  to  advance  its  tem- 
poral interests,  and  success  alone  could  serve  as  a  jnstificatioD,  in 
an  age  when  men  looked  on  the  battle  oixleal  as  recording  the 
judgment  of  God.  In  the  previous  August,  Clement  had  de8plu^ 
ingly  answered  Charles's  demands  for  money  by  declaring  that  he 
had  none  and  could  got  none — tliat  England  was  hostile,  thiJ 
Germany  was  almost  openly  in  revolt,  that  France  groanwi  and 
complained,  that  Spain  scarce  sufficed  for  her  internal  necessitiefl, 
and  that  Italy  did  not  furnish  her  own  share  of  exiMjnses.  Afttf 
the  battle,  however,  he  could  exultingly  write,  in  May,  to  Cardinal 
Ottoboni  of  San  Adriano,  his  legate  in  England,  that  "Charles of 
Anjou  holds  in  peace  the  whole  kingdom  of  that  ])estilent  man, 
obtaining  his  putrid  body,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  treasure,'' 
a<lding  that  already  the  Mark  of  Ancona  had  returned  to  obedi- 
ence, that  Florence,  Siena,  IMstoja,  and  Pisa  had  submittod,  thftt 
envoys  had  come  from  Uberto  and  F*iaoen7Ji,  and  that  others  vrePB 
expected  fromOrcmona  and  Genoa:  and  on  June  1  he  announced 
the  submission  of  Uberto  and  of  Piacenza  and  Cremona.t 

Although  one  b}'  one  Pallavicino^s  cities  revolted  from  him  ii 
the  general  terrf)r,  his  submission  was  only  to  gjiin  time,  ami  is 
1267  he  risked  another  cast  of  the  die  by  joining  in  the  inriiatioo 
to  Italy  of  the  young  Conradin,  but  the  defeat  and  captare  of 
that  prince  at  Tagliacozza,  in  August,  l!2*>8,  followed  by  Uishw- 
barous  execution  in  October,  extinguished  the  house  of  Suabia 
and  the  hopes  of  the  Ghibellines.  Charles  of  Anjou  was  manWt 
of  Italy ;  he  was  created  imperial  vicar  in  Tuscany ;  even  in  ti* 

•  Epistt.  Urbani  PP.  IV.  (Martene  Thosaur.  II.  0-50,  74-9,llft-18,220-3"-V- 
Epistt  Clement.  PP.  IV.  (Ibid.  pp.  176,  186, 190-200,  218,  318,  941-S.  250,  ^' 
874). 

t  Epistt  Clem.  PP.  IV.  (Martene  Thesaur.  11.  174,  319,  827).— KnynaM 
1300,  No.  28. 
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north  we  find  him  this  year  appointing  AUalbcrto  do'  Gamberti 
as  potlcstA  in  Piacenxa.  Befoi-c  tlio  cloiw?  of  126S  Pallavicino  died, 
broken  with  age  and  in  utter  misery,  while  besieged  in  his  castle 
of  Gnsaliggio  by  the  Piacenzans  and  Parmesans.  For  a  presumetl 
bervtic  he  mmle  a  good  en*!,  aurroundod  by  Doininicans  and 
Franciftcans,  confessing  his  sins  and  receiving  the  viaticum,  so 
that,  as  a  pious  chronicler  observes,  we  may  humbly  Ijelievo  that 
his  soul  wii£  saved.  Despite  the  calonmies  of  the  {vainUists,  he 
left  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  sterUng  worth,  of  lofty  aims,  and 
of  groat  caj)acit3^.  As  for  liaincrio  Saccone,  the  last  gUmpfie  we 
have  of  him  is  in  July,  1262,  wlicn  Urban  IV.  orders  him  to  come 
with  all  jKMisible  &{)ced  for  consultation  on  a  nmtter  of  moment, 
defniNnng,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  confiscations,  all  expenses  for 
horses  and  other  necessaries  on  the  journey.  His  expulsion  from 
Milan  had  evidently  not  diminished  his  importance.* 


» 


Under  these  circumstances,  the  long  interregnum  of  nearly 
three  years,  which  occurred  after  the  death  of  Clement  IV.,  in 
12C8,  made  little  difference.     Henceforth  there  was  to  be  no  ref- 
uge for  heresy.    The  Inquisition  could  be  organized  everywhere, 
and  could  iwrform  its  functions  unhampered.     Uy  this  time,  too, 
its  powe-rs,  its  duties,  and  its  mode  of  procedure  had  become 
thoroughly  defined  and  universally  recognized,  and  neither  prelate 
nor  potentate  dared  to  call  them  in  question.     As  alrciuly  stated, 
in  1254,  Innocent  IV.  had  divided  the  Peninsula  between  the  two 
Oniers,  giving  Genoa  and  Lombardy  to  the  Dominicans,  and  cen- 
tral and  southern  Italy  to  the  Franciscans.     To  the  provinces  of 
Ro>me  and  Tuscany  were  allottetl  two  inquisitors  each,  while  for 
tliat  of  St.  Francis,  or  Spoleto,  one  was  deemed  sufficient,  but 
in  12fil  each  inquisitor  was  furnished  with  two  assistants,  and 
the  provincials  were  instructe<i  to  appoint  as  many  more  as  might 
be  asked  for,  so  that  the  holy  work  might  be  prosecuted  with  full 
vigor.     Lombardy,  as  we  have  seen,  had  eight  inquisitors,  and 
vrhen  the  Dominicans  divided  that  province,  in  1304,  the  number 
vraa  increased  to  ten,  seven  being  assignetl  to  Upper  and  three  to 
Xower  Lombardy.     For  a  while  the  March  of  Treviso  and  lio- 


'  RjpoU  1. 427,  AR— Compi,  Dcir  ffist,  Ecolcs.  di  Piuccnza,  P.  n.  pp.  218-81. 
— Philtppi  Bcrgomat.  Supplem.  Chron.  ann.  1201, 
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magnola  were  intrusted  to  the  Franciacans,  but,  as  stated  above 
(Vol.  I.  p.  4-77),  their  extortions  were  so  unendurable  that,  in  13i>2, 
Boniface  VIU.  transferred  these  districts  to  the  Dominicans,  mtb- 
out  thereby  relieving  the  people.* 

No  time  had  been  lost  in  enforcing  unity  of  belief  in  the  terri- 
tories reileemed  from  Ghibelline  control.  As  early  as  Febnwrv, 
1259,  the  Franciscan  Minister  of  Bologna  was  orderetJ  to  appoint 
two  friars  as  inquisitors  in  Komngnola.  At  Vicenza,  no  sooner 
was  quiet  restore*!  after  the  deiith  of  Ezzelin  than  Fru  Giovanni 
Schio  was  sent  thither  to  remove  the  excommunication  incurpBrt 
by  the  people  in  consequence  of  their  subjection  to  Ezzclin.  The 
ceremony  was  sjinbolic  of  the  scourging  inflicted  on  pemt^oU. 
The  podest^  and  council  assembled  at  the  usual  place  of  meeting. 
whence  they  marched  in  pairs  to  the  cathedral  At  the  south 
portal  stooti  Giovanni  with  seven  priests,  and  as  the  magistrates 
entered  they  touched  each  one  lightly  with  rods,  after  which  the 
rites  of  absolution  were  solemnly  performed.  The  exiled  bisliop, 
Bortohimio,  on  his  return  fnjm  England  luul  tarried  \vith  St.  Lottis, 
whose  confessor  he  had  been  in  Palestine,  whert?  ho  had  servedw 
papal  legate  during  the  saintly  king's  crusade.  As  soon  as  hi 
heard  of  the  death  of  Kzzelin  he  hastened  homeward,  bcuring 
with  him  the  priceless  treasures  of  a  thorn  of  the  crown  and  a 
piece  of  the  cross  which  St.  Louis  had  bestowed  upon  him  in  pwt 
ing.  At  once  he  commenced  to  build  the  great  Dominican  diurch 
and  convent  of  the  Santa  Corona.  The  site  chosen  was  on  the 
most  elevated  sjwt  in  the  city,  known  as  the  CoUe,  and  among  tlie 
buildings  destroyed  to  give  place  for  it  was  the  church  of  Santo 
Croce,  which  had  l)een  occupietl  by  the  liercitica  as  their  place  tjf 
assembly  and  worship.  We  are  told  that  the  presence  of  the  relics 
worked  the  miracle  of  reliewng  the  city  of  its  three  leading  sinft^ 
avarice,  heresy,  and  discord.  As  for  heresy,  tlie  miracle  lay  i^ 
the  unlooked-for  conversion  of  the  chief  heretic  of  the  district, 
GiereTuia,  known  as  the  Archbishop  of  the  Mark,  who,  ^vith  liisflon 
Altiolero,  made  public  recantation.  The  heretic  bishop,  ViviM* 
Bogolo,  fle<l  to  Pavia,  where  he  was  recognized  and  bunied.  Hs 
two  deacons,  Oliierico  da  Marola  and  Tolomeo,  with  eight  otbefs, 


•  Waadiog,  ann.  1254,  No.  7,8, 1 1,16;  lS61,2?o.S.— Onui4)ettD,RegtsU«>d« 
Ucnott  XI.  No.  1107.— nipoll  IL  87. 
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prr>i>aWy  Perfects,  were  obstinate,  and  were  promptly  bunicd. 
These  examples  were  sufficient.  The  "  cre<lente3  "  furnished  no 
further  raart}T8»  and  heresy,  at  least  in  its  outward  manifestation, 
was  extinguished.* 

In  some  phices,  unblessed  with  such  wonder-working  relics, 
howerer.  the  Inquisition  hud  much  grcutcr  trouble  in  establishing 
orthodoxy.    In  Piacenza  it  is  said  to  have  found  the  burning  of 
twenty-eight  wagon  loads  of  heretics  necessary.    At  Sennione 
for  sixteen  years  the  inhabitants  delianlly  refused  to  (dlow  ijcrae- 
outioD.    Though  Catholic  themselves,  they  continued  to  afford 
protection  to  heretics,  who  naturjilly  flocked  thither  as  one  refuge 
after  another  was  rendered  unsafe  by  the  zeal  of  the  inquisitors. 
It  vraa  in  vain  that  Fni  Tlmcdco,  the  inquisitor,  obtained  cvidonoo 
by  sending  thei-e  a  female  spy»  name*I  Costanza  da  Bergamo,  who 
pretende<l  to  be  a  heretic,  received  the  ammlainentumy  and  was 
then  unreservedly  admittetl  to  their  secrets.     At  last  the  scandal 
of  such  ungodly  tolenition  IxK^ime  unendurable,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Vonma  pr<>vailc<l  upon  Mastino  and  Alberto  della  Scala  of  Ve- 
rona, and  Pinumonte  de'  Bonacolsi  of  Mantua,  to  reiluce  Sennione 
to  ol)edience.     It  was  obliged  to  submit  in  1276,  delivering  up  no 
less  than  one  hundretl  and  seventy -four  jxirfected  heretics,  and 
bmnbly  asking  to  be  restored  to  Catholic  unity,  with  a  pledge  to 
stand  to  the  mandates  of  the  Church.    FrA  Filippo  Bonac<^orso, 
the  ln<|uisitor  of  To^viso,  ap]»licd  to  John  XXI.  for  instructions  as 
to  the  treatment  of  the  penitent  community.     The  poj>e  was  a 
huraane  and  cultured  man  who  cared  more  for  poetry  tiian  theol- 
ogy, nnd  he  was  disposeil  to  be  lenient  \vith  repentant  sinnere. 
no  iostructed  Frd  Filippo  to  remove  the  inteixlict  if  the  town 
\roul(l  appoint  a  syndic  to  abjure  heresy  in  its  name,  and  to  swear 
in  future  to  seize  all  heretics  and  deliver  them  to  the  Inquisition, 
any  infraction  of  the  oath  to  work  a  renewal,  ipso  fa<'t4i,  of  the 
interdict.     Every  inhabitant  was  then  to  api>car  personally  Iwfore 
tiie  inquisitor,  and  make  full  confession  of  everything  relating  to 
heresy,  to  abjure,  and  to  accept  such  penance  as  might  l)e  assigned 
—all  infamouH  [>eiialties,  disabilities,  imprisonment,  and  eontisca- 
tion  being  mercifully  excluded.     Full  records  were  to  be  kept  of 


•  WoJdiug,  nno.  1S59,  No.  8.  —  Bnrbninno  dc'  Mironi,  Hist.  Ecclcs.  dl  Vl- 
•^ea**!,  U.  95.  105.  108,  113,  121. 
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each  case,  and  any  withholding  of  the  truth  or  subsequent  relapK  i 
was  to  expose  the  delinquent  to  the  full  rigor  of  the  law.    Obrti* 
natc  heretics  were  to  bo  dealt  with  according  to  the  canons,  and 
of  these  there  were  found  seventy,  whom  Fra  Filippo  duly  ooci- 
demned,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  burned.     To  iuBuwthe 
future  purity  of  the  faith,  in  127S  a  Francisciin  convent  Wiis  built 
at  Sermione  with  the  proceeds  of  a  fine  of  four  thousand  lire  levied  | 
upon  Venma  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  removing  the  intenlJci 
incurred  by  its  upholding  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  Connuiio; 
and  in  12S9  £zzeiin*s  castle  of  Illasio  was  given  to  some  of  the 
nobles  who  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  reduction  of  Scrmioii&M' 
a  reward  for  their  service,  and  to  stimulate  them  in  the  future » 
continue  their  support  of  the  Inquisition.* 

Thus  heresy,  deprived  of  all  protection,  was  gradually  stamped 
out,  and  the  Inquisition  established  its  power  in  every  comer  of 
the  land.     How  that  |K*wer  was  abused  to  oppress  the  faithful 
with  ingeniously  devised  schemes  of  extortion  we  have  alreaiciy 
seen.    In  fact,  in  the  territories  Avhich  had  once  been  Ghibelliufc 
it  was  impossible  for  any  man,  no  matter  how  rigid  his  ortlnKloiy, 
to  be  safe  from  prosecution  if  he  chanced  to  provoke  the  ill-wiU 
of  the  officials,  or  ]>osse8sed  wealth  to  excite  their  cujiidity.   So 
successful  had  the  Church  been  in  confounding  political  opposition 
with  heresy  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  adhered  of  neccsBityto 
Ezzelin  during  the  period  of  his  unquestionetl  domination  long 
continued  sufficient  to  justify  prosecution  for  heresy,  entailing  tbfl 
desirable  result  of  confiscation.    When  Ezzelin's  generation  pasK<i 
away,  the  memory  of  the  dead  was  assailed  and  the  descenJiints 
were  disinherited.    In  all  this  there  was  no  pretence  of  erroreof 
faith,  but  the  men  to  whom  the  Church  intrusted  the  awful  [toff- 
el's  of  the  Inquisition  seemed  implacably  detemiinet^l  to  erusefnim 
the  land  every  trace  of  those  who  had  once  d^ired  to  resist  its 
authority.     At  last,  in  13t>4,  the  authorities  of  Vicenza  appcftled 
to  Benedict  XI.  no  longer  to  allow  the  few  survivors  of  Ezzclin's 
party  and  their  descendants  to  be  thus  cruelly  wronged,  anJ  ^^ 
pope  graciously  granted  their  petition.    By  this  time  the  einpiw 
was  but  a  shadow ;  Ghibeltinism  represented  no  living  force  ^^ 


'  Annnl.  Mcdiolanens.  cap.  31  (Muratori,  S.  R.  I.  XVI.  662).— Muratori  ABti<l' 
Ital.  Xtl.  513.— WuddiDg,  ttnn.  1377,  No.  10,  n  ;  1378,  No,  88;  138fl,No.  !*• 
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the  papacy  could  reasonably  dread,  and  its  persecution  had  long 
been  merely  the  gratilication  of  gree<i  or  malice.* 

The  triumph  of  the  Inquisition  had  not  been  effected  wholly 
without  resistance.  In  1277  Fr^  Corrado  Pagano  undertook  a 
l»iU  against  the  heretics  of  the  ValteUine.  It  was,  doubtless,  or- 
ganized on  an  extended  scale,  for  ho  took  with  him  two  associates 
and  two  notaries.  This  would  indicate  that  heretics  were  numer- 
ous; the  event  showed  tliat  they  riid  not  lack  pnjtectors,  for  Cor- 
rado da  Venosta,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  the  region, 
cut  short  the  enterprise  by  slaughtering  the  whole  party,  on  St. 
Stephen^s  day,  December  2C.  Pagano  had  been  a  most  zealous 
persecutor  of  heresy,  and  when  his  body  was  brought  to  Corao  it 
lay  there  for  eight  days  before  iuterment,  with  grounds  freshly 
bleeding,  showing  that  he  was  a  martyr  of  God,  and  justifying  the 
title  bestowed  on  him  by  his  Dominican  brethren  of  St.  Pagano 
of  Como.  His  rehcs  are  still  preserved  there  and  are  the  objects 
of  a  local  cult.  Nicholas  III.  made  every  effort  to  avenge  the 
mordcp,  even  invoking  the  assistance  of  Rodolf  of  Hapsburg,  and 
his  joy  was  extreme  when,  in  Ncjveiijber,  127l»,  the  ixnlestd  an<t 
people  of  Bergamo  succeeded  in  capturing  Corrado  and  his  accom- 
plices. He  at  once  ordered  their  delivery,  under  safe  escort,  to 
the  inquisitors,  Anselmo  da  AlessandriiV,  Daniele  da  Giussuno,  and . 
Goidone  da  Cooonate,  who  were  instructetl  to  inflict  a  punishment 
sufficient  to  intimidate  others  from  imitating  their  wickedness,  and 
all  the  potentates  of  Lombardy  were  commanded  to  co-operate  in 
their  safe  conveyance.f 

The  same  year  that  justice  was  thus  ^'indlcated,  a  popnlar  ebul- 
lition in  Parma  shows  liow  slender  was  the  hold  which  the  Inqui- 
sition possessed  on  the  i>eople.  Fra  Florio  had  been  diligent  in 
the  csereiso  of  his  functions,  and  wo  are  told  that  be  had  burned 
innumerable  heretics,  when,  in  1270,  he  chanced  at  Parma  to  have 
before  him  a  woman  guilty  of  relaj>se.  It  was  a  matter  of  course 
to  condemn  her  to  relaxation,  and  she  was  duly  burned.  In  place 
of  being  piously  inii)rcssed  by  the  spectacle  the  Parmesans  were 


•  Grandjean,  Regtstres  de  Benoit  XI.  No.  308. 

fParnmo,  p.  264.— Verri,  Storia  di  Milano,  I.  244.— Ripoll  L  3(J7.— Rajnald, 
asn.  UTd,  No.  78.— In  Doat,  XXXII.  160,  is  the  letter  to  the  authorities  of  B«r- 
SUQo,  wbicU  Bremood  (Ripoll  ubi  sup.)  saya  is  not  to  be  foaud. 


inspired  by  Satan  to  indignation  which  expressed  itself  by  saddng 
the  Dominican  convent,  ilestroying  the  records  of  the  Inquisitioo, 
and  maltreating  the  friars  so  that  one  of  them  died  within  a  lev 
days.  The  Dominicans  thereupon  abandoned  the  ungrateful  citr,' 
marching  out  in  solemn  procession.  The  magistrates  showed 
singular  indifference  as  to  punishing  this  misdce<],  and  when  itum- 
moned  by  the  Cardinid  Legate  of  Ostia,  the  representatives  who 
presented  theriiselvi's  lacked  the  necesKiiry  authority,  s(j  tliat,  after 
vainly  waiting  for  satisfaction,  he  laid  an  interdict  upon  the  city. 
This  was  not  removed  till  1282,  and  even  then  the  guilty  wcrend 
punished.  In  12S5  we  find  Ilonorius  IV.  taking  up  the  matter 
afresh  and  summoning  the  Parmesans  to  send  delegates  to  him 
within  a  month  to  receive  sentence ;  what  that  sentence  was  does 
not  apjiear,  but  in  12ST  the  humbled  citizens  petitioned  the  Do 
minicans  to  return,  received  them  with  great  honor»  and  voted 
them  one  thousand  lire,  in  annual  instalments  of  two  hundred  lire, 
wherewith  to  build  a  church.  So  stubborn  was  the  opposition  el»- 
where  to  the  Inquisition  and  its  ways,  that  in  12S7  the  Promcial 
Council  of  Milan  still  decmwl  it  necessary  to  decree  that  any  mein- 
ber  of  a  municipal  government  in  any  city  within  the  jtroviaee 
who  shotdd  uro^e  measures  favorinj:  lieretics  should  be  deemed  «»■ 
pect  of  heresy,  and  should  forfeit  any  liefs  or  beneUces  bold  of 
the  Church.* 

Even  in  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  resistance  was  not  wbollf 
at  an  end.  In  125*,  when  the  papacy  was  triumphant.  Innocent 
IV.  urged  the  inquisitors  of  Orvieto  iind  Anagui  to  take  advantage 
of  the  propitious  time  and  act  with  the  utmost  ^-igo^.  In  1258 
Alexander  IV.  somided  the  alarm  that  heresy  was  increasing  even 
in  Rome  itself,  and  lie  pressingly  urged  increased  activity  on  the 
inquisitors  and  greater  zeal  in  their  support  by  the  bishops.  Their 
efforts  were  not  wholly  successful.  Twenty  years  later  a  knigbt 
njimed  Pandolfo  still  matie  his  stronghold  of  Castro  Siriaai,D€tf 
Anagui,  a  receptacle  of  heretics.     Fr^  Sinibaldo  di  Lago,  the  is* 


•  Mcmor.  ProtcsUt.  Regicns.  ann.  1279.  1283  (Muratori,  a  R.  I.  VIIL  ll«ft 
1160). — Ben».  Corio,  Hist.  Milanese,  ann.  1279.— Paramo  Lib.  n.  Tit.  iL  ctp-S* 
No.  18.  —  Pegnee  Append,  ad  Eymeric.  p.  55  —  SalimlK-ne  Cbron.  pp.  274.21^ 
842.— Cliron.  Pannena.  ann.  1279, 1283, 1286,  1287  (Mnratori.  IX.  792,  799,  M*- 
11;.— Sarpi,  Diacorso  (Opcre,  IV.  21).— ConciL  Mcdiolanena.  ann.  1287,  c.  xl 
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quisitor  of  the  Roman  province,  made  various  ineffectual  atterjipta 
to  prosecute  him,  and  in  I27S  Nicholas  III.  sent  Ids  notary,  Master 
Benedict,  with  offers  of  jwirdon  in  return  for  obedience,  but  the 
heretics  were  obdurate,  and  Nicliola-s  was  forced  to  order  Orso  Or- 
aini.  Marshal  of  the  Church  in  Tuscany,  to  levy  troops  and  give 
¥tk  Sinibaldo  armed  aasistance  sultieicnt  to  enable  him  to  cix'tve 
them  to  penitence.  A  similar  enterprise  against  the  Viterbiun 
noble^  Capello  di  Chia,  in  12r>(),  has  already  been  describetl  (Vol.  I. 
p.  342).  In  this  case  the  zeal  of  the  Viterbians,  who  levied  an  army 
to  assist  the  inquisitor,  must  have  had  some  ])olitical  motive,  for 
their  city  was  of  evil  repute  in  the  matter  of  heresy.  In  1205,  en- 
couraged by  the  assistance  of  Manfred,  the  people  had  risen  against 
the  Inquisition  and  had  only  bt^en  subdued  after  a  bloody  fight  in 
wiiich  two  friars  were  slnin.  In  1279  Nicholas  expresses  his  re- 
gret that  :Uthough,  while  he  had  been  inquisitor-general,  ho  had 
labored  strenuously  to  purge  V^iterbo  of  heresy,  his  labors  had 
been  unsuccessful.  Heretics  were  still  concealc<l  there,  and  the 
whole  city  was  infected.  Vra  SinibaUlo  Wiis  therefore  ordered  to 
go  thitlior  to  make  a  thorough  inijuisition  of  the  place.* 

Earnest  and  unsparing  aa  were  the  labors  of  the  inquisitors,  it 

seemed  impossible  to  eradicate  heresy.     Its  open  manifestations 

were  readily  suppresse^l  when  the  Ghibclline  chiefs  who  protected 

it  were  destroyed,  but  in  secret  it  still  flourished  and  maintained 

its  organization.     In  the  inquest  hold  on  the  memory  of  Annanno 

Pongilupo  of  Ferrara  there  is  a  good  deal  of  testimony  which 

shows  not  only  the  activity  and  success  of  the  Inquisition  of  that 

city,  but  the  continued  existence  of  heresy  throughout  the  whole 

There  are  aUusions  to  numerous  heretics  in  Viccnza,  Ber- 

liimini,  and  Ver^ma.    In  the  latter  city  a  lady-in-waiting  of 

the  Marcliesa  d'Este,  named  Spent,  was  burned  in  1270,  and  about 

the  same  time  there  were  two  Catharan  bishojw  there,  Alberto  and 

Bonaventura  Belesmagra.     In  1273  I^renzo  was  Bishop  of  Sermi- 

one,  and  Giovanni  da  Casalctto  was  Bishop  of  Mantua.    There  was 

a  secret  organization  exteniling  through  all  the  Italian  cities,  with 

visitors  andjilii  majores  iJei-forraing  their  rounds,  and  messengers 


•  RipoU  I.  241-2.— Wadding,  ann.  1258,  No.  3,  6;  ann.  1378,  No.  33;  anu. 
1279,  No.  20;  Rcgcrt.  Nich.  PP.  HI.  No.  11.— Mng.  BulI.Ilora.1.118.— Martcnc 
Thftftur.  n.  191.— Itftjnaltl  ami.  1278,  No.  78. 
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were  constantly  passing  to  and  fro,  elaborate  arrangements  Iwing 
made  for  seci*eting  them.  Those  who  were  in  prison  were  kept 
supplied  with  necessaries  by  their  brethren  at  large,  who  new 
knew  at  what  moment  they  might  be  incarcoratotl.  From  tbs 
sentences  of  Bernani  Gui  we  know  that  until  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury was  fairly  advanced  the  Cathari  of  Languetloc  still  looked  to 
Italy  as  to  a  haven  of  refuge ;  that  pilg^ms  thither  had  no  trouble 
in  finding  their  fellow-believers  in  Lomburdy,  in  Tuscany,  and  in 
tlje  kingilom  of  Sicily  ;  that  when  the  French  churches  were  bro- 
ken up  those  who  sought  to  be  admitted  to  the  circle  of  the  Pe^ 
feet,  or  to  renew  ihe'w  voTig*da7fientum^  resorted  to  Lond>ar<Iy.  wliere 
they  could  always  find  ministers  authorized  to  |x?rform  the  rites. 
"When  Amiel  de  Perles  had  forfeit^  his  ortUnntion  a  conferenfle 
was  held  in  which  it  was  determinal  that  he  should  be  sent  villi 
an  associate  to  "  the  Ancient  of  the  Ueretics,"  Bernard  Amloynde 
Montaigu,  in  Lombardy  for  reconciliation ;  and  on  another  ooo* 
sion  wo  hear  of  Bernard  himself  visiting  Toulouse  on  busineasooB- 
nected  with  the  propagation  of  the  faith.* 

IIow  ditficult,  indeed,  was  the  task  of  the  inquisitor  in  dctot* 
ing  heresy  imder  the  mask  of  orthodoxy  is  curionsly  illustrated  by 
the  case  nf  Annanno  PongihijK)  himself.  In  Ferrara  heretics  were 
numerous.  Armanno's  jMireuts  were  both  Cathari ;  he  was  a  "««■ 
solatua"  and  his  wife  a  "  consolatay  In  1254:  he  was  detect«d  id 
imprisoned;  he  confessed  and  abjured,  and  was  released.  FraB 
his  Oatlmran  bishop  lie  received  absolution  for  his  oath  of  abjuil* 
tion,  and  was  received  back  into  the  sect.  From  this  time  wtil 
his  death,  in  l^tlO,  lie  was  unceasingly  engaged  in  propa^Ung 
Catharan  doctrines  and  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  his  fctt 
fortunate  brethren  in  the  clutches  of  the  Inquisition,  which  was 
excee<lingly  active  and  successful.  Meanwhile  he  preserved  an  ex- 
terior of  tlie  strictest  Catholicism ;  ho  was  regular  in  attendance 
at  the  altar  and  confessional,  and  wholly  devoted  to  piety  ami  good 
works.  lie  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  was  buried  in  the  atXi^ 
dral,  and  immediately  he  began  to  work  miracles.  He  was  sooa 
reverenced  as  a  saint.  A  magnificent  tomb  arose  over  his  reniaini 
an  altar  was  erected,  and,  as  the  miraculous  manifestations  of  Ills 


•  Murutori  AnUq.  Itnl.  XII.  51^-14.  521-8,  587-8. -Lib.  Scntontt  Inq.Toli'' 
wn.  pp.  2,  3,  12, 13,  32,  68,  75,  70,  81.  etc. 
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sanctity  muUipIietl,  his  chai>el  became  filled  with  images  and  ex- 
votos,  to  the  no  Uttle  proiit  of  the  church  fortuuiite  tMiough  to 
possess  him.     Adored  as  a  saint  in  the  popular  cult,  there  came  n 
general  demand  for  his  canonization^  in  which  the  pride  of  the  city 
was  warmly  enlisted,  hut  which  was  steadfastly  opposed  by  the  In- 
qntsition.     In  the  confessions  of  heretics  before  it  the  name  of 
Armanno  constantly  recurred  as  that  of  one  of  the  most  active  and 
trusted  members  of  the  sect,  and  ample  evidence  accumulated  as 
to  his  unrepentant  heresy.    Then  arose  a  curious  conflict,  waged 
on  both  sides  with  unremitting  vigor  for  thirty -two  years.    Uanlly 
had  the  remains  hcen  committed  to  honorable  sepulture  in  the 
cathedral  when  Fni  Aldobrandini,  the  intiuisitor  who  had  tried 
him  in  12.H,  orderetl  the  archpriest  and  chapter  to  exhume  and 
bum  tlie  cor|)se,  and  on  their  refusal  excommunicated  them  and 
placed  the  c^ithedral  under  interdict.     From  this  they  ap|)ealod  to 
(iregory  X.  and  sot  to  work  to  gather  the  evidence  for  canoniza- 
tion.   For  this  purjxjse  at  different  times  five  seveml  inijuests  were 
hehl  and  suj)erabundant  testimony  was  forthcoming  as  to  the  snc- 
cess  with  wliich  his  suffrage  was  invoked,  how  the  sick  were  healed* 
the  blind  made  to  see,  and  the  halt  to  walk,  while  numerous  priests 
boro  emphatic  witness  to  his  pre-eminent  piety  during  hfc.    Greg- 
ory and  Aldobrandini  passeil  away  leaving  the  matter  unst^ttle*!. 
Fni  Florio,  the  next  impiisitor,  sent  to  Rome  expiv*ssly  to  urge 
Honorius  IV.  to  come  to  a  decision,  but  Ilonorius  died  without  con- 
cloding  the  matter.     On  the  accession  of  lionifacc  VIII.,  in  1^94, 
Fra  (.Tuido  da  Vicenza,  then  inquisitor,  again  visited  Rome  to  pro- 
I     cure  a  termination  of  the  affair.     Still  the  contending  forces  were 
too  evenly  balanced  for  eitlier  to  win.    At  length  the  Lord  of  Fer- 
rara,  Azzo  X.,  interposetl,  for  the  contest  between  the  inquisitor 
4dd  the  secular  clergy  seriously  tlircatcned  the  i>cace  of  the  city. 
In  1300  Boniface  appointed  a  commission  to  make  a  thorough  in- 
V"esligation,  with  power  to  decide  finally,  and  in  1301  sentence  was 
*^nder€<l  to  tlae  effect  that  Armanno  ha<l  died  a  relapsed  heretic; 
tbat  no  one  should  believe  him  to  be  anything  but  a  heretic;  that 
1 1  is  bones  should  be  exhumed  and  burned,  the  sarcophagus  contain- 
i»ig  them  and  the  altar  erected  l>efore  it  be  destroyed;  that  all 
I  statues,  images,  ex- votos,  and  other  offerings  set  up  in  his  honor  in 
the  cathedral  and  other  Forrarese  churches  should  bo  removed 
xvithin  ten  days;  and  that  all  his  property,  real  and  personal,  was 
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confiscatetl  to  the  Inquisition,  any  sales  or  conveyances  mjwle 
them  <luring  the  thirty -two  years  which  liad  ela|>sed  since  his  ileatb 
being  void.  Fra  Guide's  triumph  was  complete,  and  on  the  ilealii 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ferrara,  in  1303,  he  was  rewarded  with  tbeepi* 
copate.  Extraordinary  as  this  case  may  seem,  it  was  not  nniqae. 
At  Brescia  a  hercsiaroh  named  Guido  Lacha  was  long  adorwiw 
a  saint  by  the  people  until  the  imposture  was  detected  by  tlw  la- 
quisition,  which  caused  his  bones  to  be  dug  up  and  burned.* 

This  was  the  period  of  the  greatest  power  and  activity  of  tlie 
Inquisition,  and  the  extent  of  its  perfected  organization  is  shown 
in  a  document  of  1302,  wherein  FrA  Guido  da  Tnsis,  Inquisitor  of 
Romagnohi,  publishes  in  the  communal  council  of  Rimini  thenaiM 
of  thirty-nine  officials  whom  he  has  selected  as  his  assistants,  Tbe 
expenses  of  such  a  body  could  not  have  been  light,  and  to  defray 
them  there  must  have  been  a  const;int  stream  of  fines  and  confifr 
CJitions  jxmring  into  the  inquisitorial  treasury,  showing  an  abun- 
dant harvest  of  heresj'  and  active  work  in  its  8uppression.+  It  wM 
prolmbly  between  1320  and  1330  that  was  produced  the  treatise  of 
Zanghino  Ugolini,  so  often  quoted  above.  Fra  Donate  da  Saul' 
Agata  had  been  appointed  Inquisitor  of  Ilomagnola,  and  the 
learned  jurisconsult  of  Rimini  drew  up  for  his  instruction  a  cum- 
mary  of  the  rules  governing  inquisitorial  procedure,  which  i»oM 
of  the  clearest  and  best  manuals  of  practice  that  we  possess. 

A  singular  episode  of  lenity  occurred  not  long  before,  wliichffl 
not  to  be  passed  over,  although  inexplicable  in  itself  and  unproduc- 
tive of  consequences.  Its  importance,  indeed,  lies  in  the  evidewe 
which  it  atTords  that  the  extreme  severity  of  the  laws  against  i^e^ 
esy  w!us  recognize*!  as  really  unnecessary,  since  its  reliixation  in 
favor  of  a  single  community  as  a  matter  of  favor  would  otherwise 
have  been  a  crime  against  the  faith.  In  February,  1286,  HonohoB 
IV.,  in  consideration  of  the  fidelity  manifested  by  the  people  of 


•  Muratori  Antiq.  Ital.  XII.  508-55.— Born.  Guidon.  Vit.  Bonif.  Vin.(S.H.L 
ni.  071-2).— Barbarano  dc'  Mironi,  Uht.  Eccles,  di  Viccnwi  IT.  153.— Salimbem 
Chron.  ann.  1370,  p.  27Q.— Paramo,  p.  299. 

The  wide  attention  attractcil  by  tliC  case  of  Araionno  is  shown  by  thciH*- 
aion  to  it  in  tlic  Gcmiaii  chronirles.— Trithem  Cbron.  Hirfiaog.  ann.  1290.— Chioo- 
Cornel.  Zanflict  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  V.  142-fl). 

t  Introductio  ad  Zancliini  Tract,  de  Iloercg.  ed.  Campogii.  Rom»,  IMS.    V 
owe  a  copy  of  this  documuut  to  tbc  kindness  of  Pro£  Felice  Tocco,  of  Florcncf' 
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ToBcany  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  especially  to  him  before  bis 
elevation,  relieved  them   individually  and  universally  from  the 
penalties  for  heresy,  including  all  disal>ilitios  decreed  by  liis  pre- 
(Ifioefisors  and  by  Frederio  IT.,  whether  incmrod  by  their  own  er- 
rors or  by  those  of  their  ancestors.     Catholic  children  of  heretic 
parents  were  thus  ipso  fact/}  restored  to  all  privileges  and  were  no 
longer  liable  to  disinheritance.    In  the  case  of  existing  heretics  it 
was  necossary  for  them  to  api>ear  before  the  inquisitors  within  a 
time  to  be  named  by  the  latter — excei>tin^  absentees  in  foreign 
lands,  to  whom  a  terra  of  five  months  was  allowed — to  abjure  hcr^ 
egy  and  receive  |>enance,  which  was  to  be  a  secret  one,  involnng 
neither  Immiliation,  disalulity,  or  loss  of  prr:iperty.    Cases  of  re- 
lapse, however,  were  to  be  treated  with  all  the  rigor  of  the  law. 
As  this  bull  abrogatetl  in  Tuscany  the  constitutions  of  Frederic  II,, 
it  rocjuired  continnation  by  Rodolpli  (»f  Hnpsbiirg,  which  was  duly 
procun**!     For  a  while  this  extraordinary'  privilege  set^nis  to  have 
been  observed,  for,  in  1289,  Nicholas  IV.,  when  anathematizing 
heretics  and  stimulating  the  zeal  of  inqniaitoi-s  thiTJUghout  Genoa, 
Lomljardy,  KomagnoUv.  Naples,  and  Sicily,  pointedly  omits  Tuscany 
Irom  his  enumeration.    In  time,  liowever,  it  was  either  rei>enled  or 
disregarded.    No  case  could  come  more  completely  within  its  pur- 
view than  that  already  referred  to  of  Gherardo  of  Florence,  dying 
prior  to  1250  and  prosecuted  in  1313.    Ilis  numerous  children  and 
grandchildren  were  good  Catholics,  and  yet  they  were  all  disin- 
herited and  subjcctod  to  the  canonical  disabilities.* 

Together  with  this  exhibition  of  papal  indulgence  may  lie 
olaved  the  occasional  interference  of  tho  Holy  See  to  moderate 
the  rigor  of  the  canons,  or  to  repress  the  undue  zeal  of  an  inquisi- 
tor.  when  the  sufferer  had  influence  or  money  enough  to  attract 
the  papal  attention.    It  is  pleasant  to  record  three  instances  of 
this  kind  on  the  part  of  tho  despotic  Boniface  VTII.,  when,  in  1297, 
te  dwhiretl  tliat  Rainerio  Gatti,  a  noble  of  Viterlio,  and  his  sons 
i»d  been  prosecut«tl  by  the  inquisitors  on  perjured  testimony, 
therefor©  the  process  was  to  l>e  annulletl  and  the  accused  and 
their  heirs  relieved  from  all  stain  of  heresy ;  when,  in  129S,  he  or- 
dered the  Inquisition  to  restore  to  tho  innocent  children  of  a  her- 


"  Cml.  Epist.  Rodulplii  I.  Ltpsiaj,  1807.  pp.  266-0.— Wadding,  onn.  1289,  No. 
to,— Lamt  Antichitj\  Toscane,  pp.  497,  536-7. 
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etic  the  property  confiscated  by  Fra  Andrea  the  inquisit^^r,  and 
when  ho  ordoiixl  Fra  Adamo  da  Conio,  the  inquisitor  of  tbc  Vity 
man  province,  to  desist  from  molesting  Giovanni  Ferraloco,  a  cit- 
izen of  Orvieto,  wlioni  his  pretleoessors,  Angelo  da  Rieti  and  Leo- 
naixlo  da  TivoU,  had  declared  absolved  from  hei'esy.  This  Fri 
Adamo  apparently  rendered  his  office  a  terror  to  the  innooenl 
May  8, 1293,  we  find  him  compelling  Pierre  d' Aragon,  a  gentlenaa 
of  Carcassonne  who  chanced  to  be  in  Rome,  to  give  him  secoritY 
in  the  heavy  sum  of  one  hundred  marks  to  present  himself  within 
three  months  to  the  Inquisition  of  Carcassonne  and  obey  its  mu- 
dates.  Pierre  accoi-dingly  a]>pe^red  before  Bertrand  de  Clermont 
on  June  19,  and  was  closely  examined,  and  then  again  on  August 
16,  but  nothing  was  discovered  against  him.  Whether  or  not  lie 
recovered  his  one  hundred  mai'ks  from  FrA  Adarao  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  the  incident  affonls  an  illustration  at  once  of  the  [^ 
fected  organization  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  of  the  dangers  whidi 
surroundetl  ti-avellers  in  the  countries  where  it  flourished.* 

The  Inqm'sition  was  thus  thoroughly  estabhshed  and  at  Toric 
in  northern  and  central  Italy,  and  heresy  was  gradually  disap- 
pearing before  its  remorseless  and  incessant  energy.  To  escape  it 
many  had  tied  to  Sardinia,  but  in  r2.>S  that  island  was  abided  lo 
the  inquisitorial  province  of  Tuscany,  and  inquisitors  were  sent 
thither  to  track  the  fugitives  in  their  retreats.f  There  were  tw) 
regions,  liowever,  Venice  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  which  thus  fciffff 
have  not  considered,  as  they  were  in  some  sort  independent  of  the 
movement  which  we  have  traced  in  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula. 

Naples,  like  the  other  portions  of  southern  Europe,  bad  bew 
expose<l  to  the  infection  of  heresy.  At  an  early  ])eriod  misoou- 
aries  from  Uulgaria  had  penetrated  the  passes  of  the  southern  Ap- 
ennines, and,  in  that  motley  population  of  Greek  and  Siirac<?n  an^ 
Norman,  proselytes  had  not  been  lacking.  The  Nonnan  kings, 
usually  at  enmity  Avith  the  Holy  See,  had  not  cared  to  inquire  too 
closely  into  the  orthodoxy  of  their  subjects,  and  had  they  done 
so  the  independence  of  the  feudal  baronage  would  have  readere*-^ 


"  Faucon,  Rcgistrcs  do  Boniface  VIU.  Ko.  1678,  p.  682.— Wadding,  an^ 
1398,  No.  3.— .Vrch.  de  llnq,  do  Care.  (Doiit,  XXYI.  147). 
t  Wadding,  ann.  1285,  No.  9,  10. 
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minato  jwrqaisition  by  no  moans  easy.  The  allusions  of  the  Ab- 
bot Joachim  of  Flora  to  the  Cathari  indicate  tliut  their  existence 
and  doctrines  were  familiar  facts  in  Calabria,  though  as  Uainerio 
makes  no  allosion  to  any  Cathamn  church  in  Italy  south  of  Flor- 
eoceit  is  presumable  that  the  sectaries  were  widely  scattered  and 
OBorgvuzed.  In  1235,  when  the  Dominican  convent  in  Naples 
WM  broken  into  by  a  mob  and  several  of  the  friars  were  gri^x- 
onaly  wounded,  Gregory  IX.  attributed  the  violence  to  friends  of 
heretics.* 

Frederic  II.,  however  much  at  times  his  policy  might  lead 
him  to  proclaim  ferocious  edicts  of  persecution,  and  even  spas- 
modically to  enforce  them,  had  no  convictions  of  his  own  to  i-cn- 
der  him  persistent  in  persecution,  and  his  lifelong  contest  with  the 
papacy  gave  him,  secretly  at  least,  a  fellow-feeling  with  all  who 
lesisted  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See,  whether  in  temporal  or 
spirituftl  concerns.  Occasional  ftttacks  sucli  as  that  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Archbishop  of  Keggio,  in  liJ81,  or  the  fonn  of  secular 
iaquisition  which  lie  instituted  in  1233,  had  little  [)cnuanent  effect. 
Cathari  driven  fi-ora  Liingucdoc,  who  perhaps  found  even  Lom- 
krdy  insecure,  were  tolerably  sure  of  refuge  in  tlic  wild  and  se- 
cliulwl  valleys  of  Calabria  and  the  Abruzzi,  lying  aside  from  the 
gntt  routes  of  travel.  The  domination  in  Naples  of  Irmocent  TV. 
ittttoo  brief  for  the  organization  of  any  systematized  persecution, 
tuA  when  Manfred  reconquered  the  kingdom,  although  he  seems 
to  have  felt  his  position  too  precarious  to  risk  open  toleration,  and, 
under  pressure  from  Jayme  of  Aragon,  he  ordered  Bishop  Vivian 
of  TouJoose  and  bis  disciples,  who  had  settled  in  A])ulia,  to  leave 
hi*  dominions,  yet  ho  went  no  further  in  active  measures  of  repres- 

Charles  of  Anjou  came  as  a  cnisader  and  as  the  champion  of 
tiie  Church.  Scarce  was  his  undisputed  domination  assured  by 
tbe  execution  of  Conradin,  October  20,  1268,  than  we  see  him 
tealonaly  employe<l  in  establishing  the  Inquisition  throughout  the 
loBgdom.  Numerous  royal  letters  of  12(19  show  it  actively  at 
'^crtt.nnd  manifest  the  solicitude  of  the  king  that  the  stipends  and 

*  Tocco.  L'Ercsia  nel  Medio  Evo,  p.  403.-^Rcincrii  Siimma  (Martene  Thesaur. 
V  1167).— Ri poll  I.  74. 

tR»Tiuild.  ann-  1231,  No.  10.  — Rich,  dc  8.  German.  Cliron.  ann.  1233.— 
^Bone.  Ift,  Cvr.  di  Napoli,  Lib.  xvii.  c.  0,  Lib.  xfx.  c.  5.— Vaisacttc,  IV.  17. 
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the  expenses  of  the  inqiiisitoi*s  should  be  provided  for,  and  Ihat 
every  assisUince  should  Ixj  rendereil  by  the  public  officials.  Eadi 
inquisitor  was  furnished  with  a  letter  which  placed  all  the  forcv 
of  the  State  at  his  unreserved  command.  The  Neapolitan  [nquai- 
tion  was  fully  manned.  There  was  one  inquisitor  for  Bari  and  the 
Capitanuta,  one  for  Otranto,and  one  for  the  Term  di  Lavoroaad 
the  Abruzzi;  and  in  1*271  one  was  added  for  Calabria  ajidonefor 
Sicily.  Most  of  them  were  Dominicans,  but  we  meet  Avilh  ut  leut 
one  Franciscan,  Fra  Benvenuto.  Yet  no  buildings  or  prisons  seem 
to  have  been  provided  for  them.  The  royal  jails  were  placed  at 
tlieir  disposal,  and  the  keejiers  were  instruct*xl  to  torture  prisoneB 
on  i^quisitioti  from  the  inquisitors.  Even  as  late  aa  134>5  thi$ 
arrangement  appears  to  be  in  force.* 

Charles's  zeal  did  not  confine  itself  to  thus  organizing  and  pro- 
moting the  Inquisition,  lie  supplemented  its  labors  by  instituting 
raids  on  heretics  conducted  under  his  own  auspices.  Thus,  althw^t* 
there  was  an  inquisitor  for  the  Abruzzi,  wc  find  him,  Deoembff 
13,  1269,  sending  thither  the  Cavaliere  Berardo  da  Rajanovith 
instructions  to  investigate  and  seize  heretics  and  tlieir  fuoton. 
The  utmost  diligence  W£is  enjoined  on  him,  and  the  local  offictak 
were  onlered  to  assist  him  in  every  way,  but  there  is  no  allaflon 
to  his  mission  being  in  coH)|)eration  with  the  inquisitor.  Another 
significant  manifestation  of  Charles's  devotion  is  seen  in  his  fooad- 
ing,  in  1274,  and  ricldy  endowing  for  the  Dominicans  the  Bplemliil 
chui'ch  of  Son  I'icro  Martire  in  Is'aples,  and  stimulating  hig  noblfi 
to  follow  his  example  in  showering  wealth  u\ton  it.  Yet  fifty 
years  afterwards,  in  1H24,  the  building  wiis  still  incomplete  for 
lack  of  funds,  when  King  Robert  aidecl  the  construction  with  fifty 
ounces  of  gold,  which  he  ordered  the  inquisitors  to  {wiy  out  of  the 
royal  tbini  of  the  confiscations  coming  into  tlieir  hands.  This  is 
interesting  as  showing  how,  in  Naples,  the  profitable  side  of  I*^ 
secution  was  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  lloly  Officcf 

•  AicUivio  di  Nftpoli,  M89.  ChioccarcUo  T.  Vm.— lb.  Rcgist.  8  Lett.  A,fo^ 
64;  Reg.  4  Lett.  B,  fol.  47;  Reg.  5  Lett.  C.  fol.  224;  Rc^.  0  Lett  D,  fol«.*^ 
174;  Reg.  10  Lett,  B.  fol.  0,7,  00;  Rcr.  11  Lett.  C,  fol.  40;  Rog.  13  Irftt.A.f'*^ 
213;  Reg.  113  Lett.  A,  fol.  385;  Reg.  154  Lett.  C,  fo!.  81;  Keg.  107  Lett.  A.  d 
824. 

i  Archivio  di  Napoli,  Reg.  0  Lett.  D,  fol.  185 ;  Reg.  253  Lett  A,  fol.  W- 
Gio&noac,  1st  Civ.  di  NApoU  Lib.  xix.  c.  5. 
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Tew  tletails  haro  been  preserred  to  us  of  tho  activity  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Xaples.  We  know  that  licrotica  continued  to  exist 
there,  but  tho  Avild  and  mountainous  cluimcter  of  much  of  the 
oonntry  doubtless  aiTonled  them  abundant  opportunities  of  safe 
■aylum.  Already,  in  August,  1 21*9,  a  letter  of  Charles  onlering  the 
seizure  of  sixty-eight  heretics  desigTiatcd  by  Fnk  Benvenuto  sIioavs 
that  the  work  was  being  energetically  j>rosecuted,  and  in  another 
letter  of  March  14, 1270,  there  is  an  allusion  to  three  others  whom 
Frd  Mattoo  di  Oastellamaro  had  recently  caused  to  be  burned  in 
Benevento.  The  inquisitors  of  Languedoc,  moreover,  made  haste, 
as  early  as  1269,  to  send  agents  to  Naples  to  hunt  the  refugees 
■whom  their  severity  had  driven  there,  and  Cliarles  ordcn^d  every 

^  assistance  to  be  rendered  to  them,  which,  perhaps,  explains  the 
snocess  of  Fra  Benvenuto.  Yet  the  perpetual  necessity  for  royal 
interposition  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  Inquisition  was  not 
nearly  so  effective  in  Naples  as  it  proved  in  I>anguedoc  and  Lom- 
bwdy.  The  royal  authority  seems  to  be  required  at  every  turn, 
partly  because  tho  king alJowe<I  little  inde[>endent  initiative  to  the 
inc[uisitors,  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  the  local  officials  did  not 
leml  as  hearty  a  co-operation  as  they  might  have  done.  Thus  the 
Neapohtan  Inquisition,  even  under  the  Angevines,  seems  never  to 
have  attained  the  compact  and  effective  organization  of  which  wo 

^Lttvo  seen  the  results  elsewhere,  though  Charh?*;  II.  was  an  eager 

itor  who  stimulated  the  zeal  of  his  inquisitors,  and  his  son 

Robert  earned  the  name  of  tho  Pious.     In  1305  we  shall  see  Fra 

'  Tommaso  di  A  versa  active  in  persecuting  tho  Spiritual  Franciscans, 
imd  in  1311,  King  Itolxirt,  at  tho  instance  of  Fr^  Mattco  da  Ponza, 

^lOrdered  that  all  newly  convertetl  Jews  should  live  scattered  among 

'Christiana,  so  as  not  to  be  tempted  back  to  Judaism.* 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  Neapolitan  Inquisition  is  seen  in  the 
comparative  security  which  attended  an  organized  immigration  of 
"Waldenses  from  the  valleys  of  the  Cottian  Alps.  It  was  probably 
about  1:I15  that  Zanino  del  Poggio,  a  ^tilaneso  noble,  led  forth  the 
first  Imnd  from  Savoy,  under  specified  guarantees  of  lands  and 
privileges,  after  the  intending  emigrants  had  received  the  report 
of  deputies  sent  in  advance  to  survey  the  promised  refuge.     Fresh 


•  Archivio  dS  Kapoli,  Re-jiat.  3  Lett  A,  Tol.  64;  Rcgist.  4  Lett  B,  fol.  47; 
Beg.  0  Lett.  C,  fol.  39.— ilSS.  ChioccBrello,  T.  VIH. 
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bands  came  to  join  them  and  a  group  of  rOlages  sprang  np- 
Guardia  riemontese,  or  Borgo  degli  Oltremontani,  Argentina,  h 
Hocca,  Yaccorizzo,  and  San  Vincenzo  in  Calabria,  while  in  Apolii 
there  were  Monteleone,  Montanto,  Faito,  La  Cella,  and  Matta. 
TliesG  were  i-egularly  visited  by  the  "  barl»es,''  or  missionary  pas* 
tors,  who  spent  their  lives  "wandering  around  among  the  scattamS 
churches,  administering  the  consolations  of  religion  and  watching 
over  tlio  purity  of  the  faitli.  The  fierce  persecutions  conducted 
by  Francois  Borel  led  to  further  emigration  on  an  enlarged  saHie, 
which  naturally  sought  the  Xeii{)olitan  territories  as  a  liaveD  of 
rest,  until  Apulia  came  to  be  rcgardetl  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
sect.  That  considerable  bo<Iies  of  heretics  could  thus  estalM 
themselves  and  flourish  argues  great  negligence  on  the  jmrt  of  tbe 
Inquisition.  In  fact,  its  recognized  inefficiency  was  shown  as  eariy 
as  1320,  when  John  XXII.  was  in  pursuit  of  some  Fratioeiii  ^Tbo 
had  fled  to  Calabria ;  instead  of  calling  upon  the  inquisitors  lie  ap- 
plied to  Iving  Kobort  and  to  the  Duke  of  Calabria  to  capture  Uicffl 
and  hand  them  over  to  the  episcopal  tribunals.* 

When,  as  the  result  of  the  Sicilian  Vesjwps  in  1382,  the  Island 
of  Sicily  passed  into  the  hands  of  Pedro  III.  of  Aragon,itira 
placed  in  the  bitterest  antagonism  towards  the  Holy  See,  and  no 
active  persecution  is  to  be  looketl  for.  In  fact,  in  1285,  Martin 
rV.,  in  ordering  a  crusade  preached  against  Pedro,  gives  as  one  of 
the  four  reasons  alleged  in  justification  that  heresy  was  multiply- 
ing in  the  island,  and  that  inquisitors  were  prevented  from  vial- 
ing  it.  It  was  not  till  1302  that  Boniface  VIII.  was  bronghtto 
accept  the  accomplished  fact,  and  to  acknowledge  Frederic  of  A* 
gon  iis  King  of  Trinacria.  The  Inquisition  soon  followwL  Id 
1304  we  find  Benedict  XI.  ordering  Fre<leric  to  receive  ami  gi^ 
all  due  assistance  to  Fri  Tommaso  di  Aversa  the  inquisitor,  ami  all 
other  inquisitors  who  may  be  sent  thither.    The  pope,  however, 


•  Lombard,  Jean  Louis  Pascbal  et  les  Martyrs  dc  Calabre,  Geneve,  1881,  tf- 
S2-82. — Filippo  de  Boni.  L^luquisinonc  c  i  Calabro-Val Jesi,  Mil&uo,  1854,  RJ-^ 
77.— Pcrrin,  Ilist  dcs  Vaudois,  Liv.  ii.  cli.  7— Comlm,  Hist,  dcs  Vaudols  d'luw, 
L  128, 18l-fi,lflO.— Rorcngo.  Memorie  ITistoriche,  Torino,  lC4&,pp.77  «qq.-Htf* 
lini  Append,  nd  Moaheim  de  Beghardla,  p.  038. 

Vcgczzi-Ruscalla  (Uivista  Contcmporanca,  1862)  has  shown  the  iJcnllly** 
the  dialects  of  the  Calabrian  Guardia  and  of  the  Val  d'Angrognn,  protiog*^ 
reality  of  the  emigration. 
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did  not  erect  it  into  a  separate  tribunal,  but  instructed  the  Holy 
Office  of  the  mainland  that  its  jurisdiction  extended  over  both 
sides  of  the  Faro.     Vet  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  in  the 

id  was  nominal  nither  than  real  except,  as  \vq  shall  see,  with 
to  the  Templars,  and  Sicily  long  remained  a  safe  refuge 
for  the  persecuted  Fraticelli.  Doubtless  Arnaldo  de  Vilano\'a  con- 
tributed to  this  by  the  picture  which  he  presentotl  to  Frederic  of 
the  inquisitors  of  the  day.  They  were  a  diabohcal  pest,  traffick- 
ing in  their  offices,  converting  themselves  into  demons,  never  edify- 

the  faithful,  but  rather  making  them  intidels,  as  they  aban- 
Rdoned  themselves  to  hatred,  greed,  and  lust,  with  no  one  to  con- 
demn them  or  to  repress  their  fury.  When,  in  1328,  the  Archbishop 
of  Palermo  arrested  a  FraticeUo,  api>eal  was  at  once  made  to 
.Frederic,  and  John  XXII.  wi-ote  to  the  archbishop  urgently  com- 
pmanding  that  the  sect  bo  extirjiatod,  showing  ap{)arently  that 
there  was  no  Inquisition  then  at  work.* 


The  Republic  of  Venice  was  always  a  law  unto  itself.  Though 
forming  jmrt  of  the  March  of  Treviso,  its  predominant  intei-ests  in 
the  thirteenth  century  lay  to  tlie  enst  of  the  Adriatic,  and  it  did 
not  become  a  formidable  power  on  the  mainland  until  the  acqui- 
sition of  Treviao  in  1339.  That  of  Padua,  in  I4u5,  followed  by 
Verona,  Vicenza,  Feltre,  Belluno,  and  Brescia,  greatly  increased  its 
strength,  and  in  144S  it  wrenched  Bergamo  from  the  dukes  of 
Miliin.  Thus  its  jwlicy  with  regard  to  the  Inquisition  event  uidly 
controlled  the  whole  of  the  Marcli  of  Trcviso,  and  a  considerable 
pijrtion  of  Lombardy. 

That  policy  held  at  bay  in  all  things  the  pretensions  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  looked  with  extreme  suspicion  on  whatever  might 
five  the  [>op€s  an  excuse  for  interference  with  either  the  domestic 

'■policy  or  the  foreign  enterprises  of  the  Signoria.  Fairly  orthodox, 
though  not  bigoted,  Venice  held  aloof  fi-om  the  strife  l)etween 
Guelf  and  Ghibelline,  and  was  not  involved  in  the  anathemas  lav- 

^  ishod  upon  Ezzelin  da  Romano.  Venice,  in  fact,  was  the  basis  of 
iperatious  in  the  crusade  against  him,  and  it  was  a  Venetian  who 


•  Salimbene,  p.  330.— Gnindjcan.  Uegistres  do  Bcnolt  XI.  No.  834-5.— Pelayo 
HetercKloxos  E«pafioles,  1. 730.  --La  Manttu,  Originc  c  Viccnilc  dclt*  Inquisizioue 
in  SicUia,  Torino,  1880,  p.  12. 
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led  the  expedition  np  the  Brenta  which  captured  Padua.  Yet  the 
republic  niade  no  haste  to  join  ia  the  movement  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  heresy  so  energetically  pushed  by  Gregory  IX.  and  his 
succcssora.  The  Constitutions  of  Freileric  II.  were  never  inscribai 
in  its  stiitute-books.  In  1229  tlie  official  oath  of  the  Doge  Giiuvipo 
Tiepoli,  which,  as  is  customary,  contains  the  criminal  code  of  the 
day,  embodies  no  allusion  to  heres}'  or  its  suppression,  and  ihft 
same  is  true  of  the  criminal  statute  of  1383  jmblished  by  the  saine 
doge.* 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Inquisition  was  developed  vitb 
all  the  aggressive  energy  of  which  Gregory  IX.  was  capable,tat 
it  found  no  foothold  in  Venice.  Yet  the  duty  to  punish  hwsj 
was  at  length  recognizetl,  though  the  civil  authorities  would  abate 
no  jot  of  their  riglit  to  control  the  administration  of  justice  it 
spiritual  aa  well  as  in  temporal  matters.  The  official  oath  taken 
in  1241)  by  the  Doge  Marino  Morosini  contains  a  promise  thatoo^ 
tjLin  upright  and  discreet  and  Catholic  men  shall  be  appoi&Ml 
with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  to  inquire  after  heretics.  AH 
heretics,  moreover,  who  shall  be  delivered  to  the  secular  ann  \if 
the  Archbishop  of  Grade  or  other  bishops  of  the  Venetian  t«ft 
tories  shall  be  duly  bumod,  under  the  advice  of  the  Council,  or  of 
a  majority  of  its  members.  Thus  a  kind  of  secular  Inquisilion 
was  estalrlished  to  search  after  heretics.  The  ancient  jurisdictioa 
of  the  episcopal  courts  was  alone  recognized,  bat  the  judgmonk 
of  the  bishops  was  subject  to  revision  by  the  Council  before  th 
death-ixjnalty  could  be  inflicted.f 

This  could  by  no  means  be  satisfactory  to  the  papacVy** 
when  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  led  to  an  immediate  effort  to  «B 
tend  the  Inquisition  through  the  territories  hitherto  closed  to  il| 
Venice  was  not  forgotten.  By  a  bull  of  June  11, 1251,  Innooen 
rV.  ordered  the  Frati  Vioonzo  of  Mihin,  and  Giovanni  of  Veroeffi 
to  praceed  to  Venice  and  i>ersecute  heretics  there  with  the  satBi 
powers  OS  those  exercisetl  by  inquisitors  elsewhere  in  Lombard^ 
Wlietlier  the  good  friars  made  the  attempt  to  exercise  these  po^ 
ers  ia  questionable ;  if  they  did  so,  their  ill-success  is  unquestkit 
able.   There  is  a  document  of  1256  which  contains  an  oath  to  pttJ 


•  Sarpi,  Diftcoreo  (Opere,  Ed.  Helnwtadt,  IV.  20). 

t  Archivio  Gcncrnlu  di  Veoezia,  Codicc  ex  Brera,  Ka  277,  Carte  5. 
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sue  heretics  and  to  denounoo  tliem,  not  to  the  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunals, but  to  the  doge  or  to  the  luagistrntes — an  oath  presumably 
administered  to  the  secular  inquisitors  eetablisheil  in  ia4i>.  TJie 
same  document  contains  a  clause  which  indicates  that  the  death- 
ponalty  threatened  in  l:i4lt  \un\  already  been  abrogated.  It  classes 
C&thari  and  usm'ci^  togetlier  :  it  alludt^  to  the  puninhment  decreed 
for  those  convicted  of  i*elapse  into  either  siu,  and  shows  that  thia 
was  not  capital,  by  providing  that  if  the  convict  is  a  foreigner  he 
shall  be  banished  from  Venice^  but  if  a  citizen  he  shall  not  be  ban- 
uhed.  Yet  the  death-]ionalty  seems  to  have  been  restored  soon 
afterwards,  for,  in  1275,  the  oath  of  Giacomo  Contarini  is  the  same 
as  tliat  of  1249,  with  the  unimportiTit  addition  that  the  judgment 
of  an  episcopal  vicar  during  the  vacancy  of  a  see  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  a  bishop.* 

As  the  pressure  of  the  Inquisition  extended  throughout  Lorn- 
banly  and  the  Maivhes,  the  pei-secuted  herotics  uatm-ally  sought  a 
refuge  in  Venetian  territory,  where  sui>erviBion  was  so  much  more 
netfligeut.  It  was  in  vain  that  about  12SG  Fra  Filip|)o  of  Mantua, 
the  In(juifiitor  of  Treviso,  was  sent  by  Uonorius  IV.  with  a  siuu- 
mons  to  the  republic  to  inscribe  in  its  laws  the  constitutions 
against  heresy  of  Fre<loric  and  of  the  ix>pes.  Although  the  ex- 
ample of  the  other  cities  of  the  Marca  Trivigiana  was  urged,  and 
Venice  was  repeatedly  required  to  do  the  same,  obedience  was  j>er- 
sistently  refused.  At  length,  in  128S,  Nicholas  IV.  lost  patience 
with  tills  persistent  contumacy.  He  peremptorily  onleivd  the 
Signoria  to  adopt  the  imperial  and  pa))al  laws,  and  commanded 
that  the  doge  should  swear  not  only  not  to  im^iede  the  Inquisitor 
of  Treviso  in  his  duties,  but  to  assist  him.  In  defaiUt  of  obedience 
be  threatened  to  proceed  against  the  city  both  spiritually  and  tern- 
|X)rally.t 

The  pasition  of  the  republic  was  already  indefensible  under 
the  pubhc  law  of  the  period.  It  was  so  inbuinistenng  its  own 
laws  as  to  afford  an  asylum  to  a  class  universally  proscribed,  and 
it  was  refusing  to  allow  the  Church  to  ap|)ly  the  only  remedy 
deemed  appropriate  to  this  crying  evil.     It  therefore  yielded  to 


*  nipoll  VU.  as.— Arch,  di  Vcncz.  Aliscellanca,  Codice  Ko.  136,  p.  131;  Cod. 
'ex  Brera,  No.  277,  Carto  5. 
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the  inevitable,  but  in  a  manner  to  prescTre  its  own  autonomy  and 
in(Iei>endence.  It  .absolutely  I'efused  to  incoqiomte  in  its  own 
statutes  the  papal  and  imperial  laws,  but,  August  4,  1389,  it  em- 
powered the  doge,  Giovanni  Dandolo,  to  give  assistance  to  the 
inquisitor,  when  called  upon,  without  referring  each  case  to  the 
Senate.  A  further  wise  provision  decreed  that  all  fines  and  con- 
fiscations should  inure  to  the  State^  wliich  in  turn  undertook  to 
defray  the  exi)enses  of  the  Holy  Office.  These  were  not  li^^lit.ua. 
in  ad<lition  to  the  cost  of  making  arrt^sts  and  maintaining  prisonen, 
the  inquisitor  received  the  liberal  salary  of  twelve  ducats  a  month. 
For  this  puq>ose  the  procee<ls  of  the  corn-tax  were  set  aside,  and 
the  money  was  deposited  with  the  Provveditoro  delle  Viare.  who 
disbursed  it  on  the  rcKjuisition  of  the  inquisitor.  This  compromiw 
was  accepted  by  Nicholas  IV.,  August  2S,  1388,  and  was  duly  fa- 
bodied  in  the  official  oath  of  tlie  next  doge,  Piero  Graiienigo. 
Thus,  while  the  inquisitor  had  full  opportunity  of  suppressing 
heresy,  the  temptation  to  abuse  his  office  for  purposes  of  eitt»^ 
tion  was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  State,  by  retaining  in  ite 
hands  all  tlic  financial  {K>rtion  of  the  business,  was  able  at  m 
time  to  exercise  control.* 

The  Inquisition  was  unaccustomed  to  submit  to  control.  iuni 
soon  chafed  under  these  Uraitations.  Already,  in  1292,  Nicholas 
IV,  complained  to  Piero  Gnulenigo  that  the  terms  of  the  agrw- 
ment  were  not  carried  out.  The  inquisitors,  Eonagiunta  of  MaH' 
tua  and  Giuhano  of  Padua,  reported  that  tlie  papal  and  imperiil 
lawB  against  heresy  were  not  enforced,  and  that  under  the  v- 
rangement  for  expenditures  they  were  unable  to  employ  a  force 
of  familiars  sufficient  to  detect  and  seize  the  heretics.  Here^ 
consequently,  they  said,  continued  to  flourish  in  Venetian  terrilwir, 
for  all  of  which  Nicholas  bitterly  scoldeil  the  doge,  and  demunded 
such  cliangcs  as  sJiouKl  remove  these  scandals,  but  without  effect 
The  Signoria,  apparently,  had  not  seen  fit  to  alxjlish  the  office  df 
secuhir  inquisitors  provided  by  the  legislation  of  1249.  These  vtxt 
throe  in  number,  and  were  known  as  the  '*  tre  Savt  deW  ert^ 
or  *'  asaidtenlL"    It  was  hardly  possible  that  a  duplicate  organize 
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tion  such  as  this  could  work  without  clashing.  The  situation  bo- 
irae  intolerable,  and  in  1301  Frfi  Antonio,  the  Inquisitor  of  Tro- 
riso,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Jlo  notifioil  the  throe  Savi,  Tom- 
niaso  Viaro,  Marino  Zorzi,  and  Lorenzo  Segioo,  to  recognize  no 
superior  save  Jiimself.  Their  Kubmission  not  being  forthcoming, 
he  proceeded  to  Venice,  and  addrosst^d  to  the  Doge  Gradenigo  a 
monition  ordering  him,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  swear 
to  obey  jdi  the  papal  constitutions  on  heresy.  Gradenigo  i-efuswl, 
alleging  that  this  would  be  a  violation  of  his  oath  of  office;  the 
inquisitor  withdrew  his  monition,  and  mutters  I'emained  as  before. 
Whatever  hopes  had  been  entertained  that  the  entering  wetlge 
would  enable  the  Inquisition  to  establish  itself  without  restriction 
were  foile<l  by  the  steatlfastness  of  llie  republic.  Tlie  three  Savi 
continued  their  functions  and,  perhaps,  even  enlarged  them ;  it  had 
become  customary  for  them  to  be  selecteil  from  among  the  sena- 
tors, and  they  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  inquisitor  in  all  cases 
coming  within  his  jurisdiction.  As  Venice  extendc<l  her  conquests 
on  the  mainland,  in  all  cities  under  her  domination  the  rettori  or 
governors  performed  this  function,  and  their  participation  was 
required  in  all  prosecutions  for  heresy,  not  only  by  the  inquisitor, 
but  by  the  bishops.* 


In  Italy,  as  in  France,  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  one  of  decadence.  It  is 
true  that  in  Italy  it  had  not  to  contend  with  the  consolidation  of 
3wer  in  the  hands  of  a  monarch,  but  the  Captivity  of  Avignon 
id  the  debasement  of  the  pa|>acy  under  the  influence  of  the 
'French  court,  co-openUiiig  with  the  rise  of  the  cities  in  wealth 
ami  culture,  conduced  to  the  same  result;  while  the  Great  Scliism, 
followed  by  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  tended  to  eman- 
cipate the  minds  of  men  and  foster  independence.  During  the 
fourteenth  century  much  of  the  inquisitorial  activity  was  devoted 
to  the  new  heresy  of  the  Fmticelli,  which  will  be  referred  to  here- 
after when  we  come  to  consider  that  remarkable  rehgious  move- 
ment.    That  movement,  indeed,  was  the  chief  exception  to  the 


*  Waddwg.  ftnn.  13D3,  No.  9. — Albsncsc,  VInquisizionc  ncUa  Kopubblicft  dt 
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dcciiy  in  spiritual  cntliusiasm  which  ditnioished  at  once  the  vener- 
ation which  the  Inquisition  inspired  and  the  opposition  of  hetero- 
doxy which  constituted  its  raifttm  d'etre.  As  heretics  grew  fewer 
and  poorer  its  uscfuhiess  decreased,  its  moans  of  impressing  the 
popidar  imagination  disappeared,  and  its  rewards  grew  less  and 
less. 

As  regards  the  Cathari,  the  Inquisition  had  done  its  work  too 
well  Unceasing  and  unsparing  repression  gradually  anniliilated 
the  sect  which,  during  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century^ 
seemed  abnoet  able  to  dispute  with  Kome  the  possession  of  Italy 
on  equal  terms.  Yet  when  we  see  that  the  "Wjddenses,  exjKusod 
to  the  same  merciless  rigor,  were  not  extinguished,  wo  reoognixe 
that  some  other  factor  besides  mere  persecution  was  at  work  to 
obliterate  a  belief  which  onoe  enjoyed  so  })otent  an  influence  on 
the  hmnan  mind  that  thousands  for  its  sake  went  joyfully  to  a 
dreadful  death.  The  secret  must  bo  looked  for  in  the  hopeless 
pessimism  of  the  faith  itself.  There  was  in  it  uotliing  to  encour- 
jige  and  strengthen  man  in  the  battle  of  life,  ^^anes  had  robbed 
the  elder  Mazdeism  of  its  vitality  when  he  assigned  to  the  Evil 
Principle  c^^raplete  dominion  over  Nature  and  the  visible  universe, 
and  when  he  adopted  the  Sankhya  philosophy,  ^vhich  teaches  that 
existence  is  an  evil,  while  deatli  is  an  emancipation  for  tliosc  who 
have  earned  spiritual  immortality,  and  a  mere  renewal  of  the 
same  hated  existence  for  all  who  have  not  risen  to  the  height  of 
the  austereat  maceration.  As  civihzation  slowly  advanced,  as  the 
midnight  of  the  Dark  Ages  began  to  yield  to  the  approaching 
dawn  of  modem  ideas,  as  the  hopelessness  of  humanity  grew  leas 
abject,  the  ^lanicluean  theory  grew  less  attractive.  The  world 
was  gradually  awakening  to  new  aims  and  new  possibilities;  it 
was  outgrowing  the  dreary  philosophy  of  ]iessimism,  and  was  un- 
consciously preparing  for  the  yet  unkno^vn  futiire  in  which  man 
was  to  regaitl  Xature  not  as  an  enemy,  lait  as  a  teacher.  Catha- 
rism  had  no  possibility  of  development,  and  in  that  lay  its  doom. 

The  simple  and  earnest  faith  of  the  "Waidenses,  on  the  other 
hand^  inculcated  helpfulness  and  hopefidness,  patience  under  trib- 
ulation, and  an  abiding  trust  in  the  watchful  care  of  the  Heavenly 
Father.  The  arduous  toil  of  the  artisan  or  husUindraan  was 
blessed  in  the  consciousness  of  the  jierformanco  of  a  duty.  The 
virtues  which  form  the  basis  of  all  Christian  society — industry, 
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rity,  self-abnegation,  sobriety,  chastity, thrift — were  stimulated 
cultivated,  and  man  was  taught  that  his  fate,  hero  and  here- 
after^ depended  on  liimself,  and  not  on  the  ministmtion  or  mudia- 
tion  of  his  fellow-creatures,  aUve  or  dead.  It  was  a  faith  which 
fitted  man  for  the  environment  in  which  he  ha<l  been  placed  by 
h'la  Creator,  and  it  was  ciipable  of  adaptation  to  the  infinite  vicis- 
situdes of  human  progress.  Accordingly,  it  had  proportionate 
vitality.  Rooted  out  in  one  place»  it  grew  in  another.  It  re- 
sponded too  nearly  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  multitudes 
ever  to  be  wholly  blotted  out.  There  was  always  a  propitious 
soil  for  its  scattered  seeds,  and  its  resistance  of  inertia  in  the  end 
proved  too  much  for  even  the  persistent  energy  of  its  destroyers. 

Yet  in  Italy  the  Cathari  lasted  long  after  they  had  ilisappeiirod 
from  France.  Driven  from  the  plains  of  Lombardy  and  central 
Italy,  they  took  refuge  in  places  less  accessible.  In  1340  wc  hear 
of  them  in  Corsica,  when  Gerald,  the  Franciscan  general,  sent  his 
friara  thither,  who  suceeedeil  in  exterminating  them  for  a  time. 
In  13C9  we  again  find  Franciscans,  under  FrA  Mondino  da  Bo- 
logna, zealously  at  work  there,  and  earnestly  supported  by  Greg- 
ory XL  In  1372  and  1373  Gregory  wrote  to  the  Bishops  of 
Marrana  and  Ajaocio,  and  to  Fri  Gabriele  da  Montalcino,  urging 
renewed  activity,  and,  with  singular  lenity,  authorizing  them  to 
remit  the  death-penalty  in  cases  of  single  relapse.  These  bunted 
refugeee  were  mostly  in  the  forests  and  mountains,  and  to  suUluo 
them  a  chain  of  spiritual  forts  was  established,  in  the  sliape  of 
Franciscan  houses.  As  late  as  1397  a  certain  Fi*4  Francesco  was 
sent  to  Corsica  in  the  double  cai>Acity  of  papal  nuncio  and  inquis- 
itor.* 

On  the  mainland,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Inquisition, 
Cathari  continued  to  exist  in  Piedmont.  In  1388  Frd  Antonio 
&OCOO  of  Savighano  had  the  good-fortune  to  lay  bands  on  one  of 
the  active  members  of  the  sect,  Giacomo  Bech  of  Chieri,  near  Turin. 
The  report  of  his  examination  before  the  inquisitor  and  the  Bish- 
op of  Turin,  which  has  been  priiite<l  by  Sig.  Girolanio  Anuiti^ 
gives  full  details  of  the  concUtion  of  the  sect.  After  his  tongue 
bad  been  loosened  by  repeated  applications  of  torture,  his  oonfes- 


'  Wadding,  ana.  1340.  No.  10;  nan.  1309,  >'o.  l;  ami.  1373,  No.  7;  Regcst. 
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Bion  sho\\'s  that  it  was  numerous  in  the  vicinage,  and  that  it  coah 
prised  memlwrs  of  many  noble  families  —  the  Patrizi,  Bertow, 
Potiti,  Xurro,  and  ancestors  of  Balbi  and  Cavour.    Although  i« 
Italy,  as  in  France,  the  name  of  Waldenses  had  become  appUcahte 
to  all  heretics,  and  they  were  commonly  designated  by  this  niUDe, 
they  retained  the  moderated  dualism  of  the  Lombard  Cathari.   Sa- 
tan fell  from  heaven,  created  the  \Tsiblc  aniverse,  and  ^vill  tinally 
return  to  glory.    The  law  of  proses  was  dict.ate<l  hy  liiin,  and  Mose 
was  the  greatest  of  sinners.    Human  souls  are  fallen  demons,  who 
transmigrate  into  other  human  bodies,  or  into  those  of  anioiab, 
until  released  by  death -betl  cotisola7/ientu7n.     The  purity  of  tbfc 
faith  was  maintained  by  occasional  intercourse  with  its  heailquw- 
ters  in  Bosnia,    Giacomo  Beoh  was  converted  by  a  Slavoman 
missionary,  in  conjunction  with  Jocerino  de'  Balbi  and  Piero  Pa- 
trizi, and  the  latter  gave  him  ten  florins  and  sent  him  to  Bosnia 
to  perfect  himself  in  the  docti-ines,  though  ho  was  compelled  by 
ill-fortune  at  sea  to  return  without  accomplishing  his  pilgrimage. 
Forty  years  before  one  of  the  Balbi  had  gone  thither  for  the  same  ] 
purpose;  in  1360  a  Narro  and  a  Benso,  Piero  Patrizi  himself  in' 
1377,  and  Berardo  Itascherio  in  1380.    Evidently  the  little  com- 
munity of  Chieri  maint-ainod  active  relations  with  the  heads  of  ^ 
the  Church.    In  1370  Bech  ha<l  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
quisitor, FrA  Tommaso  da  Casacho,  had  been  forced  to  confess,  audi 
had  been  released  after  abjuration  in  reward  for  his  betraying  his] 
fellow-disciples.* 

Fra  Antonio's  labors  had  been  already  rewarded  by  the  dis-| 
covery  of  another  sect  of  Cathari  in  the  valleys  to  the  west  and] 
northwest  of  Turin.    Their  heresiarch  wa.s  Martino  del  Prete, ' 
and  the  community  of  CJiieri  had  vainly  endeavored  to  win  them 
over  to  unity.    In  Pignerol,  Frd  Antonio  had,  in  November,  1387, ' 
arrested  a  suspected  heretic  named  Antonio  Galosna,  wh<i  jKissed 
for  a  Franciscan  Tertiary.    The  Inqoisition  in  those  ]>art3  waaj 
greatly  dependent  upon  the  secular  authorities,  and  the  Count  of  i 
Savoy,  Amadeo  VIL,  was  not  disposed  to  second  it  with  zeal 
AVhen  Galosna  at  first  denied,  Antonio  succeeded  in  having  him 
tortured  till  he  promised  to  tell  everything  if  released  from  tort-^ 
uro,  and  accordingly  the  next  day  he  made  confession ;  but  Gio- 
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Tvmi  di  Brayda,  the  chamborloin  of  Amadeo,  and  Antonio  da 
VaJencia,  the  Judge  of  Pignerol^  proinised  him  that  if  he  would 
pptract  they  would  effect  his  deliverance.  Tlie  Castellan  of 
Pignerol,  in  whose  charge  he  was,  also  offered  to  liberate  him  on 
receiving  five  florins  for  himself  and  seventy  more  for  necessary 
txpboaos;  but.  although  Gahjsna  plodgetl  all  his  i)roperty  to  raise 
the  snm,  this  device  seems  to  have  faileil.  On  December  29  he 
vas  brought  before  the  count  himself,  after  being  warned  by  di 
Brayda  that  if  he  confirmed  his  confession  he  sliould  bo  lianged. 
He  accordingly  retracted  it,  but  was,  not  liberated,  and  a  month 
later,  in  the  presence  of  the  count  and  the  inquisitor,  he  repeated 
that  his  confession  hml  been  extorte<l  hy  violence.  Apparently 
he  was  made  the  subject  of  a  prolonged  debate  between  State  and 
Church,  in  which  the  latter  triumphetl,  for  on  May  20  we  find 
him  in  the  possession  of  the  Bishop  of  Turin  and  of  the  inquisitor, 
QodeTgoing  ejcamination  in  the  castle  of  Dross,  near  Turin.* 

He  proveil  a  mine  of  infoniiaiion  well  worth  the  repeate<l  in- 
terrogatories which  extendetl  from  May  29  to  July  10,  for  he  had 
Icen  a  member  of  the  sect  for  twenty-live  years  and  a  wandering 
missionary  for  iifteen,  and  was  familiar  with  all  the  congrega- 
tions, wliich  apjHjar  to  have  been  numerous,  some  in  the  neighbor- 
kciod  of  Turin,  but  mostly  in  the  lower  Alj)ino  vaUoys  between 
Pignerol  and  Susa.    Though  he  re()eatedly  alludes  to  the  sectaries 
u  Vaudois,  they  had  no  affinity  with  the  Waldenses,  and  it  is  ob- 
servable that  he  makes  no  reference  to  their  existence  in  any  of 
the  distinctive  Waldensian  valleys,  such  as  Angrogna,  Perosii,  or 
iian  Martino.     They  were  mostly  jM>or  folk — peasants,  serviuits, 
muleteers,  innkeepers,  mechanics,  and  artisans,  and  the  chiefs  of 
liieir  "  synagogues  "  were  generally  of  this  class,  although  occasion- 
allv  a  clerk,  a  canon,  a  notary,  or  other  educatetl  person  is  enu- 
aerated  among  the  members.    What  were  their  precise  distinctive 
teni'ts  it  is  not  easy  to  define  with  accuracy.     Galosna's  rough 
lianilling  had  evidently  rendered  him  eager  to  satisfy  the  credu- 
%  of  his  examiners,  and  the  imaginative  character  of  some  of 
Iu«  revelations  casta  a  doubt  on  the  truthfulness  of  them  all    The 
^plicant  for  initiation  had  to  drink  a  beverage,  foul  of  aspect, 
■Qadc  with  the  excrement  of  a  toa<i  kept  for  tlie  purpose ;  taken 
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in  excess  it  was  apt  to  prove  fatal,  ami  its  power  was  such  that 
whoso  once  partook  of  it  could  never  thereafter  abandon  the  sect. 
Martino  del  Prete,  the  chief  heresiarch^  had  a  black  cat  as  l&rge 
as  a  lainb,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  best  friend  he  had  on 
earth.   "W'e  may  safely  set  down  the  accounts  of  the  sexual  abora- 
inations  which  succeetleil  religious  services  in  the  conventicles, 
when  the  lights  were  extinguished,  as  worthy  of  equal  credence. 
Contradictions  iu  the  repeated  statements  of  the  doctrines  taoght 
show  that  Galosna's  imagination  served  him  l>etter  than  his  mem- 
ory in  his  prolonged  cxaniinations.    He  was  told  that  in  joining 
the  sect  he  would  secure  salvation  in  glory  with  Gotl  the  Father, 
and  yet  he  declares  tliat  the  sect  rejected  inuuortality,  and  held 
that  the  soul  died  with  the  body — and  again,  that  there  was  no 
purgatory,  but  only  heaven  and  hell  hereafter.    They  lielievod, 
moreover,  in  God  the  Father  who  created  the  heavens,  but  thejr 
worshipped  the  Great  Dragon,  the  creator  of  the  world,  nrho 
fought  God  and  the  angels,  and  was  more  powerful  than  he 
on  earth.    Christ  was  not  the  Son  of  Gcul,  but  of  Joseph,  and 
was  worthy  of  no  special  reverence.    Altogether  the  accomil  is 
hopelessly  confused,  but  we  can  discern  tlie  dualism  of  a  bostaid  i 
Catharisni,  and  allusions  are  made  to  the  con^itiarnrntinn  and  the 
sacrament  of  bread.     Like  Jacopo  Bcch,  Galosna  hatl  already  ab- 
jure<l  in  the  hands  of  Frd.  Tommaso  da  Casacho.    Both  were  thcw* 
fore  relapsed ;  there  was  no  mercy  for  them,  and  on  September  5, 
1388,  they  were  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm  in  Turin  and  neeo- 
sarily  burned.    Unfortunately  the  record  ends  hero,  and  we  have 
no  details  as  to  the  rich  harvest  which  Fra  Antonio  must  hfiffi 
reaped  from  the  ample  information  obtained  from  his  victims  a* 
to  the  scattere<l  members  of  the  sects.* 

Notwithstanding  these  evidences  of  vitality,  Catharism  wa 
rapidly  dying  out.  The  latest  definite  reference  to  it,  west  of  th< 
Adriatic,  occurs  in  1403,  when  San  Vicente  Ferrer,  the  great  Si>ai» 
ish  revivalist,  undertook  a  peaceful  mission  in  the  remote  vallevi 
which  no  Catholic  priest  had  dared  to  visit  for  thirty  years,  vrhet 
he  found  and  converted  a  number  of  Cathari  dwelling  among  lh< 
Waldenses.    He  regarde<l  as  a  form  of  Manichajism  the  wor 


•  Arcbivio  Storico  Italiano,  186-5,  Ko.  30,  pp,  4^5.-0.  Mannel  di  S.  Cio* 
ni,  Ua  Episodio  deUa  Storia  del  Picmonte,  Torino,  1374,  pp.  76  »qq. 
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of  the  rising  son  vrhich  he  found  habitual  among  the  peasants  of 
tlio  iU*.>ccso  *>f  I^tisanne,  and  sonio  audi  survival  of  luitunvworship 
traa  probably  not  infretjuent,  for  a  j>enitent  of  Fr^  Antonio  Socco, 
in  ias7,  speaks  of  adoring  the  sun  and  moon  on  bondt^l  knees. 
Yet  there  would  seem  to  Ikj  a  remnant  of  Calharism  lingering 
among  the  Waldenses  of  the  Savoy  valleys  as  late  as  1451,  when 
Filippo  Kegls  was  tried  b}"  the  Inquisition.* 

Itidian  Waldensianism  continued  to  flourish  in  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  Pietbnont,  where  the  endless  struggle  with  parsLinoni- 
ous  nature  fostered  the  hardier  virtues.  Tlienco,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  emigrants  and  even  colonies  sent  out^  na  ]>ersecution  scattered 
the  faithful  or  as  population  outgrew  the  narrow  means  of  sub- 
sistence. The  kindlier  climate  and  less  aggressive  Inquisition  of 
Naples  finally  rendere<l  tlie  southern  colonies  the  headquarters  of 
the  sect,  with  which  constant  intercommunication  was  kept  up. 
In  l!Js7  we  are  told  that  the  chief  jJontifT  resided  in  Apuha  and 
that  the  Waldensian  community  at  B;irge  in  Piedmont  was  pre- 
sided over  by  two  Apulians,  A  century  later  the  raotber  com- 
munities in  the  Cottian  Alps  still  looked  to  southern  Ital}^  as  to 
the  centre  of  their  Cliun'h.f 

In  1292  wc  licar  of  jK'rsecutions  in  the  Vol  Perosa,  and  again 
in  1312  there  were  burnings  of  oljstinate  heretics  in  the  valleys, 
hut  these  efforts  effected  little,  for  in  1332  a  brief  of  John  XXII. 
describes  the  Waldensian  church  of  tlie  diocese  of  Turin  us  Imng 
in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  The  heretics  were  so  numerous 
that  they  disdained  conoealinent,  holding  assemblies  in  public  in 
which  as  many  as  fivo  hundi-ed  would  be  gathere<l  together. 
When  Fni  Giovanni  Alberto,  the  Inquisitor  of  Turin,  had  recently 
made  an  effort  to  repress  them,  they  boldly  rose  in  arms.  On  the 
public  square  of  Angrogna  ihey  slew  the  j>arisli  priest  Guillelrao, 
whom  they  susi>ccte<l  of  furuishing  infonnation,  and  Allierto  hira- 
they  besiegetl  in  a  castle  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  so  that 

was  glad  to  escape  with  his  life,  leaving  the  land  abandoned  to 


•  HayDAld.  ann.  1403,  No.  34.— Archiv.  Stor.  lul.  1865,  No.  88,  p.  23.— 
Combn,  Lcs  Vauilois  d'ltalic,  L  120. 

-f  ProMssus  contm  Valilcnse<>  (Archivio  8tnrico  lUtUono,  1605,  No.  38,  pp. 
S9-i0).— Comba,  Bfist.  doa  Vauaois  il'Italie,  I.  354-7. 
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heresy.  For  twenty  yenrs  and  more  one  of  their  principal  chiefc 
had  been  a  man  named  Pier  Martino,  known  also  us  Giuliano  oc 
Martino  Pastnuj,  who  chanced  in  his  wandering  missions  to  IbQ 
into  the  hands  of  Jean  de  Bades,  the  Inquisitor  of  Provence.  The 
pope  thereupon  orders  tlie  latter  to  dehrer  his  prisoner  to  Fra  Al- 
berto, who  ^trill  bo  able  to  extract  from  him  information  of  llie 
utmost  value  in  tracking  and  seizing  his  fellow-religionists— in- 
formation, as  the  poix;  suggests,  which  will  justify  the  use  of  tort- 
ure. Doubtless  this  lucky  capture  enabled  Fru  Alberto  to  lay 
hands  on  a  number  of  outlying  heretics,  though  he  probably  did 
not  again  venture  his  person  in  the  popidous  communities  which 
had  shown  so  sturdy  a  rcjuliness  in  self -protection.* 

Persecution  contiimed,  and  in  1354  we  chance  to  hear  of  aa 
order  issued  by  Giacomo,  Prince  of  Piedmont,  to  the  Counts  of 
Luserna,  to  imprison  a  nimiber  of  Waldenses  recently  discovered 
in  Luserna  and  the  neighboring  valleys.  The  order  was  iffioed 
at  the  instance  of  Pietro  di  RuHia,  Inquisitor  of  Pietlmont,  who 
paid  for  his  zeal  with  his  life,  being  shortly  afterwards  slain  at 
Susa.  In  13C3  and  1304  Urban  V.  made  another  attempt  to  ifr 
ducG  the  heretics  to  obedience.  The  infected  district  was  expoesd 
to  attack  on  both  sides,  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisiior  of 
Provence  extended  over  the  Tanintaise.  Fr^re  Jean  Kichanl  of 
Alarseilles  was  directed  to  assail  them  from  the  west,  whllo  ihfl 
inquisitor  and  the  Bishop  of  Turin  were  busy  on  the  east.  Ama- 
deo  of  Savoy  was  recjuested  to  co-operate  with  the  yeneschal  of 
Provence,  and  this  combined  assault  resulted  in  a  number  of  capt- 
ures and  trials.  It  was  doubtless  the  mingled  despair  and  thirst 
for  revenge  excited  by  this  that  led  to  many  "Waldenses  joining  i" 
the  rising  of  the  Jacquerie  in  Savoy  in  136i>— a  rising  which  was 
suppressed  with  the  customary  merciless  cruelty  bv  the  King  of 
Navarre  and  "Wenzel  of  Bnilwint.  In  spite  of  these  efforts  at  re- 
pression a  letter  ^\Titten  by  them  in  13(18,  to  their  Germuii  brclb- 
ren,  would  seem  to  show  that  they  "were  still  regarded  as  the  leadffli 
of  the  sect.t  

•  Coniba,  Hist,  des  Vaudois  d'lUlie,  L  141.— Ilcrzog,  Die  romaniacheo  ff«^ 
densor,  p.  273.— AVadiling.  ann.  1333,  No.  ft. 

+  Rorcngo,  Momorie  Uistoricbc,  Torino,  1G49,  p.  17.— VTntlUing.  ann.  13M,  So- 
U,  U.— Cania,  Erelici,  I,  86,  —  D'Argeotrfi,  Collect.  Judic.  L  i.  387.— Cool** 
Rirista  Cristiona,  1887^  pp,  05  sqq. 
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Gregory  XI.  was  es]>ecially  zealous  in  the  warfare  with  heresy, 
and  wo  have  already  sevn  how  earnest  were  his  efforts  in  1375  to 
suppress  the  Waidenses  of  Provence  and  Dauphin6.  Those  of 
piedmont  had  rendered  tliemselvee  peculiarly  obnoxious.  Trh 
.-Vntonio  Pavo  had  recently  g*:»ne  to  *'  liricarax,'-  a  place  deeply  in- 
fected with  heresy,  to  preach  against  them — his  sermon,  of  course, 
including  a  summotis  before  his  tribunal — when  in  place  of  hum- 
bly submitting,  a  doswn  of  them,  incited  by  tbo  Evil  One,  had  set 
upon  him  as  he  left  the  church  and  had  slain  him.  Another  in- 
quisitor, prolmbly  Pietro  di  Ruffia,  luid  met  the  same  fate  in  the 
Pominican  cloister  at  Busa,  on  the  day  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Virgin  (February  2).  Such  misdeeds  demanded  exemplary  clms- 
tisement,  and  Gregory's  exhortations  to  Charles  V.  of  France  were 
acoompanied  with  the  strongt^st  urgency  on  Amadoo  VI.  of  Savoy 
to  clear  his  land  of  hi*amble^.  We  have  seen  how  suoceesful  were 
the  labors  of  the  Nuncio,  Antonio  Bishop  of  Massa,  and  the  In- 
quisitor of  Provence,  Francois  Horel.  They  did  not  confine  their 
energies  to  the  French  valleys.  The  Waidenses  of  the  Val  di  Susa 
were  exposed  to  the  most  ])iti!ess  persecution ;  on  a  Christmas 
night  Borel  with  an  armed  force  attacked  Pragelato,  putting  to 
the  Rwonl  all  whom  ho  could  reach.  The  \^Tetches  who  escaped 
I>erisliod  of  hunger  and  cold,  including,  it  is  said,  fifty  women  witli 
children  at  the  breast.* 

It  may  ha  hoped  that  this  holocaust  satisfied  the  manee  of  the 
murderetl  inquisitors,  for  they  seem  to  have  received  no  other  sat- 
iflfootton.  A  succession  of  inquisitors  —  Piero  di  Castelmonte, 
Ruifino  di  Tenlona,  Tommaso  da  Casacho,  and  ifichele  Grassi,  un- 
daunted by  the  fate  of  their  predecessors,  wasted  their  energies  on 
the  Piedmontese  AValdenses  without  reducing  them  to  subjection. 
The  pitiless  forays  of  Borel  drove  the  poor  wretelies  from  their 
native  Vidleys,  and  they  ]x)ured  over  into  Piedmont.  Amadeo 
VIL,  who  succee<Jed  his  father  in  13S3,  seems  to  have  given  the 
Inquisition  but  slender  support,  ant!  it  had  little  encouragement  in 
jta  efforts  to  subdue  the  stubborn  mountaineers.    The  fragmentary 

[nds  of  Fra  Antonio  Secco,  who  undertook  the  work  in  the 
spring  of  1387,  show  how  fruitless  was  the  endeavor  to  co-operate 


•  Uaynuld.  ann.  1375,  No.  96.— Filippo  dc  Bonl,  Vlaqmz.  c  i  Calabro-YnMcsi, 
p.  70. 
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with  tlie  ruthless  proselytism  of  Borel.    It  is  true  that  ho  caoglit 
Isabel  Feireria,  the  wife  of  Giovanni  Gabriele,  one  of  the  miff- 
derers  of  Antonio  Pavo,  ami  had  the  switisfaction  of  torturing  hts; 
but  lie  could  get  no  evidence  aj^aiiist  her,  and  could  only  learn  ibat 
her  husband  had  died  in  13SG.     Some  other  suspects  he  tortured 
and  penanced  with  crosses :  apparently  he  had  no  prisons  at  liis  dis- 
posal in  wliich  to  incarcerate  them.    Accusations  and  dennnc* 
tions  i)oured  in  to  him  by  the  hundred,  showing  that  the  land  waa 
alive  w*ith  heretics,  but  he  was  powerless  to  inflict  on  them  punish- 
ment that  would  make  an  impression.    One  of  his  first  cases  bid 
been  a  certain  Lorenzo  Bandoria,  who  had  abjured  before  Antonio 
Pavo,  and  who  undiir  torture  confessed  to  continued  hei'esy.   Here 
was  a  clear  case  of  relapse,  and  accordingly,  on  March  31,  he  was 
abandoned  to  the  secular  arm  and  all  his  property  declared  coft- 
liscated  to  the  Inquisition.     This  proved  a  mere  bmtum  ftdaMf 
for  on  May  6  Fra  Antonio  was  oblige<l  to  issue  a  mandate  to 
Ugonetto  Bruno,  Lord  of  Ozasco,  ordering  him,  under  pain  of  i 
hundi-ed  marks,  to  capture  Lorenzo  and  present  him  before  tbe 
tribunal  the  next  day,  while  the  treasurer  of  Ozasco  was  required, 
under  threat  of  excommunication,  to  appear  at  the  same  time  with 
an  inventory  of  all  the  convict's  property.     As  Loren2o  had  been 
handetl  over  to  the  Castellan  of  Pignerol  for  execution,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  officials  refused  to  carry  out  the  sentences  of  the  tfr 
quisitor,  nor  does  this  new  etTort  apjwar  to  have  had  any  ^^ 
result.    Many  of  his  citations  were  disregarded,  and  when,  ca 
May  19,  he  ordered  the  lords  of  Ozasco  to  arrest  three  heretici 
under  ])enalty  of  a  hundred  marks,  no  attention  seems  to  bflW 
been  jxiid  to  the  command.     This  insubonlination  increased,tf^ 
as  the  season  advanced  we  observe  that  when  an  accused  ref^^f 
to  confess,  the  dread  entry  "the  lord  inquisitor  is  not  content''^ 
not  followed  by  the  customary  torture,  but  that  the  culprit  is 
mercifully  dismissed  under  bail.     One  case  gave  Fra  Antonio  in- 
finite disgust.     On  June  27  he  cited  Giacomo  Do  and  Sanoo 
Margarit  of  Sangano ;  they  did  not  appear,  but  on  August  6  bs 
found  them  in  Turin  and  seized  them.     For  fifteen  days  he  kopt 
them  in  chains,  when  they  broke  jail,  but  by  the  help  of  God  hi 
caught  them  again  and  carried  them  to  the  castle  of  Aveghani 
where  they  remained  ten  days.    He  had  been  unable  to  get  ihei 
tortured,  and  they  would  not  confess  without  it;  the  magistrat< 
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of  Avegliana  appoaJed  to  Count  Aina^leo,  who  ordered  them  re- 
leased, and  Frii  Antonio  records  the  unwillingness  with  which  he 
oboye<l  the  command.  He  endeavored  to  turn  his  stay  in  Avegli- 
BQ&  to  aoooant  by  publishing  the  cuatomar^*^  monition  for  ull  per- 
goQS  to  oome  forwanl  and  confess  their  own  heresy  or  denounce 
thoao  who  were  suspect.  For  nine  days  he  waited,  hut  not  a  soul 
8ppC4Lrod  to  acousc  liimself  or  his  neighl>ors,  and  ho  departed, 
grieved  at  he^irt  over  the  obduracy  of  the  people,  for  it  was  oora- 
raon  fame  that  there  were  many  heretics  there  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, especially  at  Coazze  and  Valgione.  The  final  blow  came 
vhen  in  December  he  issued  a  summons  to  all  the  oHicitUs  of  Val 
Perosa,  one  of  the  recognized  Waldensian  valleys,  reciting  that 
their  land  was  full  of  heretics  and  that  they  must  appear  before 
him  in  Pignerol  to  purge  themselves  and  their  communities  of  this 
infamy.  They  did  not  obey,  but  through  the  inter\'ention  of  the 
Picdmontese  Chancellor,  Giovanni  di  Brayda,  and  other  courtiers, 
they  agreed  to  pay  Count  Amadeo  five  hundred  florins  a  year,  for 
which  he  was  to  prevent  the  infjuiaitor  from  visiting  Val  Perosa, 
and  they  were  to  bo  exempted  from  ol>eying  hia  citations.  This 
was  too  much  to  endure,  ami  Frii  Antonio  shook  tlie  dust  of  Pig* 
ncrol  from  his  feet  for  the  more  ])i'omising  chase  of  the  Cathari 
near  Turin,  tirst  denoxmcing  the  officials  of  Val  Perosa  as  having 
incurred  excommunication  and  the  penalties  of  contumacy,  the 
only  result  of  which  was  to  draw  ujwn  his  head  the  WTath  of  Count 
Amadeo.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  better  success  in 
endeavoring  to  obtain  for  his  Inquisition  the  conHscations  of  the 
people  of  Pragolato  condemned  by  the  Proven^jal  inquisitor,  Fran- 
cois Borel.  By  a  special  privilege  of  Clement  VII.  the  latter's 
jurisdiction  luul  l)een  extended  over  some  of  the  Piedmontcso  val- 
leys, and  though  Fra  Antonio  tnight  abandon  the  ])ersons  of  the 
heretics  to  his  Franciscan  rival,  he  was  resolved,  if  he  could,  to 
retain  their  property.  Those  mishaps  of  Fra  Antonio  have  an  la- 
terest,  not  only  as  a  rare  instance  of  ditficalties  thrown  into  the 
path  of  the  Inquisition,  but  as  explaining  why  the  fierce  pensecu* 
lions  of  Borol  had  so  little  etfect  in  diminishing  Waldensianism.* 


*  ProoeasUB  oontrii  Valdensca  (ArcUiyio  Storico  lUlitino,  1865,  No.  88,  pp. 
ia-52). 

There  ia  some  confusion  ai  to  the  dates  of  tbcsc  evcDts  which  I  cannot  rcoiOTu, 
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Pragelato,  however,  suffered  more  severely  in  1400  when,  abou 
Christmas,  it  was  attacked  by  an  anned  foree  from  Susa.    The  in- 
habitants who  escaped  death  or  capture  took  refuge  on  the  rooan- 
tain-toi>s  of  the  Val  San  Martino,  whoro  many  perished  from 
posure  in  the  inclement  season ;  and  the  survivors,  on  ret 
after  the  departure  of  the  troo|>s,  found  their  dwellings  di 
tletl.    This  cold-blooded  cruelty  shocked  even  Boniface  IX.. who 
ordered  the  inquisitor  in  charge  of  the  foray  to  moderate  his  zeal 
in  future.* 

Vicente  Ferrer's  visit  of  1403  was  of  a  more  peaceful  nature, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  conversions  of  which  he  boasted  wefo 
more  jxjrmancnt  than  those  which  his  eloquence  effected  with  the 
Moore  and  Jews  of  his  native  land,  where  they  eagerly  clamored 
for  baptism  under  the  jx-rsuasion  of  massacre.f 

During  the  Great  iSchism  persecution  slackened,  but  already/ui 
1410,  fresh  decrees  were  issued  against  the  Waldenses.    Our  knowV 
edge  of  details  is  but  fragmentary  at  best,  and  it  is  impossiblo  to 
construct  a  complete  history  of  the  conflict  between  them  and  the 
Inquisition,  but  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  latter  was  at  least 
spasmodically  active.     A  petition  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
by  the  lords  of  Lusema  recites  that  the  iulmbitants  of  the  valley 
were  in  full  rebellion,  owing  to  repeated  jiersecution ;  the  docu- 
ment is  without  date,  but  must  be  posterior  to  1417,  when  Sigifr 
mund  erected  the  county  into  a  duchy.    Again,  we  know  tliat,  be- 
tween 1440  and  1450.  Fra  Bertrando  Piero,  vicar  of  the  inqui£utor, 
in  one  raid  burned  at  Coni  twenty-two  relnjjsed  heretics,  and  con- 
fiscated their  property.    This  happens  to  be  alludetl  to  in  a  io» 

Gre(rory  XI.,  in  his  letter  of  Apiil  20,  1S73,  to  Amadeo  VI.,  speaks  of  the  reccoi 
munlcrnt  ''Briclieraaio*'  of  the  inquisitor  Antonius  Salrianenfila  (TtAynalU.  anih 
1875,  No.  26).  According  to  the  records  of  Antonio  Secco.  Antonio  Pavo  cU 
Savigliano  received  in  1384  the  abjuration  of  Lorenzo  Baudortii  (loc.  cit,  p,  23), 
and  his  murder  muat  have  taken  place  the  same  year,  from  the  cvideuoe  of  the 
nnof  one  of  liis  mardorors,  Gior.  Gabrieleof  "'Brichcrauo"(Ib.  p.  31).  Ro 
places  the  uiartyrdom  of  Antonio  Pavo  In  1374,  and  tells  us  that  he  was  honoi 
in  Suvigliano  with  n  local  cult  as  one  of  the  l>lc8scd.  Another  Dominican, 
BitrtnUimeo  di  Cervere  was  al^o  slnln,  and  his  aa8i8t4i[it  Ricardo  desperately 
wounded,  but  the  date  is  not  certain  (Rorengo,  Memorie  Historichc,  p.  IT). 

*  Chabrand,  Vaudols  et  Protestants  des  Alpes,  Grenoblo,  1886,  p.  30. 

t  Raynnld,  ann.  t-i03,  No.  21. — Melgares  Uarin,  Procedtmientos  dc  la  iDqn! 
don,  Madrid,  1886,  L  50. 
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morial  addressed  in  1457  to  Calixtus  III.,  by  the  pooplo  of  the 
neighboring  village  of  Bernez,  who  proceed  to  relate  that  after 
this  exploit  Fru  Bertrando  visited  their  town  in  comjiany  with 
liis  principal,  Fr4  Ludovico  da  Soncino,  and  commenced  an  inqui- 
sition there,  but  abandoned  it,  to  the  scandal  of  the  people,  Avith- 
Out  ooncludin*:*  the  trials.     Then  Felix  V.  (Ama<loo  of  Savoy)  sent 
the  Ablxjt  of  San-Pioro  of  Savigliano  to  complete  the  unfinished 
business,  who  acquitted  a  number  of  the  accused.    Then  recently 
there  had  come  a  now  inquisitor  who  tcK>k  up  the  cases  again  and 
molested  those  who  had  been  discharged,  whereupon  they  peti- 
tioned the  i>oj)e  that  he  be  restrained  from  further  proceetlings 
until  two  experts  in  theology  be  appointe<l  as  assessors  by  the 
Bishop  of  Mondori  and  the  Abbot  of  Savigliano.    The  presenta- 
tion of  such  a  request  shows  how  much  the  Inquisition  had  lost  of 
its  power  of  inspiring  awe.  and  this  is  emphasized  by  the  action  of 
Oaliitus  in  ordering  the  Bishop  of  Turin  and  the  inquisitor  to  as* 
tociftte  with  themselves  two  experts  and  proceed  with  the  cases. 
It  indicates,  moreover,  that  little  rest  was  allowed  to  the  "Waldensefl. 
While  this  affair  was  dragging  its  slow  length  along,  Nicholas  V., 
in  1453,  addressed  to  the  Bishojis  of  Turin  and  Nice  and  to  the 
Inquisitor  Giacomo  di  Buronzo.  a  bull  reciting  that  Giacomo  hod 
found  in  the  Valley  of  Lusema  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in- 
fected with  heresy,  many  of  them  having  relapsed  repeatedly. 
Un&ble  to  convert  them,  he  had  placed  an  interdict  on  the  valley; 
the  people  had  rej>entetl  and  Ijeggwl  for  readmission  to  the  Church, 
wherefore  Nicholas  ortlers  the  removal  of  the  interdict,  and  that 
penitents,  whether  relapsed  or  not,  be  pardoned  and  restored  to 
all  their  civil  rights — a  degree  of  lenity  which  indicates  that  sterner 
measures  at  the  time  were  clearly  inexjxHliont.* 

In  H75  a  more  serious  war  of  extermination  was  commenced 
against  them  under  the  Duchess  Yolande,  Kegent  of  Savoy,  in  con- 
junction with  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  Inquisition  in  Dau- 
phin^. By  an  edict  of  January  23, 147*».  all  the  officials  in  the  in- 
fected districts  were  placed  at  the  disp<:>sition  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  podesti  of  Lusema  was  cited  to  appear  on  February  10, 
to  answer  for  his  conduct,  in  refusing,  at  the  instance  of  the  In* 


*  Rorengo,  Hcmorie  Historiche,  pp.  19-20. — E.  Comba,  lUvista  CrlstUaa, 
Oiugno,  1883,  p.  204.— Ripoll  lU.  auO. 
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qaisitor  Andrea  di  Aquapondente,  to  make  proclamation  that  none 
of  the  converts  of  Giacomo  di  Buronzo  sbouM  be  permitted  to  ef- 
fect soles  greater  in  amount  than  one  florin,  and  that  all  sain 
which  liad  been  made  by  them  were  void,  for  they  had  relap 
were  endeavoring  to  emigrate,  and  to  dispose  of  their  pr 
which  was  legally  confiscated.    Louis  XI.,  who  stopped  the] 
socution,  as  we  have  seen,  so  unceremoniously  in  his  own  domiDioOBr 
felt  interest  enough  in  the  matter  to  extend  protection  over  tha 
unfortunates  in  his  sister's  territories,  and  his  word  had  jiowcrsnf- 
iicient  to  dampen  the  zeal  of  the  duchess,  who  was  wholly  depCB- 
dent  on  him  after  the  misfortunes  of  Charles  the  Bold.    Sixtos  IV. 
was  much  scandalized  by  this.     He  had  sent  a  special  papal  com- 
missioner to  speed  the  holy  work,  and  he  wrote  pressingly  to 
Louis,  assuming  that  the  royal  letters  of  protection  must  haw 
been  surreptitiously  obtained.    He  instructed  the  Bishop  of  Torin 
to  go,  if  possible,  in  person  to  Louis  and  to  make  every  effort  to 
exterminate  the  heretics,  who  dared,  openly  to  propagate  thw 
doctrines  and  make  converts,  to  the  ruin  of  immortal  souls.    The 
dejvth  of  Louis,  in  14S3,  deprived  the  "WaUlenses  of  their  protectee,  I 
and  persecution  recommenced.     An  order  of  Duke  Carlo  L,  ifll 
1484,  to  inquire  into  the  violences  committed  by  the  people  of  An- 
gfTogna,  Villaro,  and  B<jbbio  because  their  lortls  endeavored  to  sup- 1 
press  their  heresies,  shows  how  soon  and  how  bitterly  the  stmg-l 
gle  broke  out  afresh.    The  heretics  scattered  through  the  towns] 
of  Piedmont  were  mercilessly  dealt  with  by  the  inquisitors,  buti 
those  who  inhabited  the  mountain  valleys  were  safe,  except  froml 
assault  by  overwhelming  forces.    In  April,  14S7,  Innocent  VIIL{ 
recites  how  the  inquisitor-general,  Fra  Blasio  di  Monreale,  had] 
gone  to  the  infected  district,  and  had  vainly  sought  by  oamcstj 
exhortations  to  induce  the  heretics  to  abandon  their  errors;  how 
they  had  contemptuously  defie<i  his  censures,  had  continued  open-j 
ly  to  preach  and  make  converts,  lind  attacked  his  house,  slain ', 
familiar,  and  pillaged  his  goods.    More  strenuous  efforts  were  eri*] 
dently  requisite,  and  Innocent  appointetl  Alberto  de*  Capilanei, ' 
Archdeacon  of  Cremona,  as  papal  nuncio  and  commissioner  to 
Piedmont  and  Dauphin^,  with  instructions  to  cocroe  the  people 
to  receive  Fri  Blasio,  and  permit  the  free  exercise  of  his  office,  and 
to  crush  the  heretics  like  venomous  serpents.    To  this  end  Al*, 
berto  was  empowered  to  preach  a  crusade  with  plenary  inUu 
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gences,  and  to  deprive  of  their  office  and  dignities  oM,  whether 
ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  who  refused  to  obey  his  oommands.  From 
February  to  May,  l-l-SS,  he  duly  issued  liis  citations  to  the  heretics, 
and  as  they  were  contumacious,  he  condemned  them  accordingly 
and  abandoned  them  in  mass  to  the  secular  arm.  Meanwhile  a 
itace  estimated  at  eighteen  thousand  crusaders  had  been  raised 
in  France  and  Pie<lmont,  wliich  advanced  in  four  columns  so  as 
to  block  every  avenue  of  escape.  The  slaughter  in  Val  Louise 
hss  already  been  alluded  to.  The  Val  d'AnjCTf>gna  was  more  fort- 
unate, and  in  the  attack  upon  it  the  crusading  army  was  virtu- 
ally annihilated.  This  victory  earned  for  the  Waldenses  a  respite, 
and  in  149U  Carlo  I.  invited  them  to  a  conference  at  Pignerol, 
"where  he  granted  them  peace  and  confirmed  their  privileges.  In 
1498  they  were  visited  by  Lucas  of  Prague  and  Thomas  Ger- 
manns,  envo}^  of  the  Uniias  Fndrum  of  Bohemia.  Through  these 
they  a^ldressefl  a  letter  to  the  Bohemian  King  Ladislas  and  his 
aobles,  boasting  that  they  did  not  frecjuent  the  Catholic  churches, 
fteroely  denouncing  the  vices  of  the  priesthixxl,  and  arguing  that 
the  bene<liction  of  such  men  was  rather  a  malediction.  Evidently 
Vhe  spirit  of  the  persecuted  saints  was  unbroken,  and  it  was  soon 
ifUr  put  to  the  test  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  where  whole  villages 
were  found  to  consist  of  Waldenses.  Marguerite  de  Foix,  Mar- 
chioness of  Saluces,  put  troops  at  the  command  of  the  Incjuisitor 
Angelo  Ricciordino,  who  hod  found  his  ordinar}'  machinery  baf- 
Qed.  The  villages  of  Pravillelm,  Beitoneto.and  Oncino  were  mided ; 
most  of  the  inhabitants  succeeded  in  csciiping  to  Luscma,  but 
some  were  capturtnl,  and  five  were  sentenceil  to  Ik;  bunie<l,  March 
9i,  1510.  A  heavy  snow-storm  delayed  the  execution,  and  during 
the  ensuing  night  the  prisoners  broke  jail  and  joined  their  com- 
nules.  The  inquisitor,  however,  was  not  to  be  balkcti  of  his  ex- 
hibition, and  rf*placcd  the  fugitives  with  throe  prisoners  to  whom 
he  had  promised  panion  in  consideration  of  the  fulness  of  their 
confessions,  and  who  were  duly  burned.  The  deserted  villages 
were  confiscated  and  made  over  to  good  Catholics,  but  the  refugees 
at  intervals  descended  on  them,  slaying  and  spoiling  without 
mercy,  till  no  one  dared  to  dwell  there.  Finally  the  bigoted 
marchioness  yielded,  and  for  a  round  sum  of  money,  in  1512,  per- 
mitted the  exiles  to  return  and  dwell  in  peace.  The  triumph  of 
toleration  thus  won  by  the  sword  was  but  local  and  temporary. 


ITALY. 

In  Savoy,  the  statutes  published  in  1513  contain  all  the 
honored  provisions  for  the  suppression  of  heresy,  with  in 
tions  to  all  public  officials  to  aid  in  every  way  the  Inquiatij 
whose  expenses  arc  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  contiscations. 
tinue<l  persecution  was  thus  provide<l  for,  nor  was  it  averted  wh 
in  lj)3(»,  tlie  Waldenaes  o|>ened  negotiations  with  the  Protestj 
of  Switzerland,  resulting  in  their  final  incorporation  with  tliol 
vinists.* 

These  inccsstint  ravages  naturally  led  to  emigration  on  unes* 
tended  scale,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  mostly  turned  itself  to  Call- 
bria  and  Apulia,  where  the  brethren  had  dwelt  in  comparativfl 
peace  for  nearly  two  centuries.  A  large  portion  of  the  iwpula- 
tion  of  Frcyssiniores,  for  instance,  expatriated  themselves  and  Ml- 
tied  in  the  valley  of  Volturani.  The  Inquisition  was  virtuflllj 
extinct  in  the  kingdom  of  Xai)les  during  the  fifteenth  oentray, 
and  the  heretics  had  earned  toleration  by  a  decent  reser\e.  They 
attended  mass  occasionally,  allowed  their  children  to  be  baptized 
by  the  priests,  and,  what  was  more  important,  tliey  paid  ther 
tithes  with  exemplary  regularity  —  tithes  which  gi^ew  salialic- 
torily  under  the  incessant  industry  of  the  Gotl-fearing  husband- 
men. The  mountain  valleys  whicli  had  been  almost  a  desert  be- 
came smiling  Avith  com-ticlds  and  pastures,  orchards  and  vine- 
yards. The  nobles  on  whose  lands  they  had  settled  under  fonn»l 
agreements  gave  willing  protection  to  those  who  contributed  » 
greatly  to  their  revenues.  "When  the  indejx'ndenco  of  the  feuda* 
tories  was  lost  under  the  growing  royal  power  of  the  Ilouae  <rf 
Aragon,  the  heretics  sought  and  obtaine<J,  in  1497,  from  King 
Frederic,  the  confirmation  by  the  crown  of  the  appreements  with 
the  nobles,  and  thus  felt  assured  of  continuetl  toleration.  They 
were  visited  every  two  yeare  by  the  travelling  pastors,  or  fxi/^s^ 
who  came  in  pairs,  an  elder,  known  as  the  refffjltorc^  and  a  younger, 
the  coadiutore^  journeying  with  some  pretence  of  occupation,  find- 
ing in  every  city  the  secret  l>and  of  believers  whom  it  was  th«rj 


•  H&hn,  Ocscliichte  dcr  Kctzcr  im  Mittalalter.  II.  705.  —  Korengo,  Hcinnris] 
Historiclic,  pp.  22-5.— Jlartcne  Ampl.  Coll.  II.  1510-11.— Lcgcr,  Hist  des  £g]i»«) 
Vttudoises,  II.  8-15,  20,  71.— Pcrrin,  Hi.st  des  Voudoi*,  L.  ii.  c  4.  —  Filippo  dej 
Boni,  op.  cit  p.  71.— Comba,  Lc«  Vftudoia  d'lUlie,  I.  107,  175-8. —  Hcrzoj,  Dm 
Toman.  Waldcniwr,  p.  27+.— Montet,  Hist.  LItt,  des  Vnudois,  pp.  159-55.— D^ 
genlrt,  Coll.  Judic.  1. 1. 105-7. 
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ttiisaion  to  comfort  and  keep  stea<lfjist  in  the  faith,  and  from  whom 

thev  made  collections  which  thoy  reported  to  the  General  Assem- 

blv  or  Council.     Between  Pignerol  and  Calabria  they  counte<l 

twenty-five  days*  journey  along  the  western  coast,  returning  \>y 

the  eastern  to  Venice.     Everywhere  they  met  friends  acquainted 

with  their  secret  passwonls*  and  in  spite  of  ecclesiastical  vigilance 

there  existeti  throughout  Italy  a  subterranean  network  of  heresy 

'disguised  under  outward  conformity.     In  1407  the  envoys  from 

the  Bohemian  Brethren,  Lucas  and  Thomas,  found  in  Rome  itself 

one  of  their  faith,  whom  they  bitterly  reproached  for  concealing 

liis  belief.    In  Calabria,  in  1530,  it  was  estimated  that  they  num- 

l)enxl  ten  thousand  souls,  in  Venetia,  six  thousand.    The  fate  of 

these  poor  creatures,  after  generations  of  |>eaceful  existence  which 

I    loighi  well  seem  destined  to  be  jwrpetual,  belongs  to  a  period  be- 

k  yond  our  present  limits,  but  the  fact  that  they  could  thus  prosijer 

and  increase  sliows  how  rusty  had  grown  the  machinery  of  the 

Intjuisitiou,  and  how  incapable  had  become  its  officials.* 


It  only  remains  for  us  to  note  cursorily  such  indications  as 
hare  reache<.l  us  of  the  activity  and  condition  of  the  Inquisition  in 
the  several  provinces  of  Italy  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  In  Savoy,  as  we  have  seen,  the  bitter  contest  with  the 
Waldenses  kept  it  in  fair  working  condition,  while  it  was  graihially 
falling  into  (lesuetu<Ie  elsewhere,  idtbough  in  Lombardy  it  still,  for 
&  while,  maintained  its  terrora.  We  have  a  somewhat  vague  de- 
fiption  of  its  sleepless  vigilance  in  131S,  in  pursuing  certain  horo- 
who  are  descril>ed  as  Lollartls  — whether  IJeggliards  or  Wal- 
dooos  does  not  appear,  but  probably  the  latter,  as  wo  are  told  that 
wlicn  concadment  became  impossible  the  men  escapetl  to  Bohemia, 
kaving  some  women  with  chiitlren  at  the  breast,  whereupon  the 
iromen  were  burned,  and  the  children  given  to  good  Catholics  to 
be  brought  up  in  the  faith.  In  1344  we  hear  of  a  great  popular 
excitement,  caused  by  the  belief  that  a  number  of  victims  of  the 
Inquisition  had  suffered  unjustly.  Matters  went  so  far  that  the 
Imperial  Vicar,  Lucchino  Visoonti,  aske*!  Clement  VI,  to  order  an 

•  Filippo  de  Biini,  op.  cit.  pp.  7&-S1. — Lombard,  Jean-Louis  Pfisclmle,  pp.  29- 
W.— Pfrrin,  Hi«t  des  Vandois,  B.  n.  ch.  7, 10.— Coniba,  La  Reformn,  1. 2flJI.— Ve- 
geni-Rtuciilla,  Biristn  Conic mporanca,  1863.— CAtnerarii  Hittt.  Fnit.  Orthodox. 
p.  120. 
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investi^tion,  which  vnxa  duly  held,  though  wo  do  not  know  tlrt 
result.  It  was  possibly  the  feeling  thus  aroused  which  led,in  1 
to  the  murder  in  the  Milanese  of  a  Franciscan  inquisitor  co 
ous  for  his  |>er8ecuting  zeal.  The  perpetual  troubles  during  iff 
century  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Visconti  cannot  but  liate 
greatly  interfered  with  the  eificiency  of  persecution.  In  the  ck^ 
locteti  statutes  of  the  Dukes  of  Milan  from  1343  to  1495  there  is 
no  allusion  of  any  kind  to  the  Inquisition,  or  to  the  jninLshnient  ol 
heretics.  There  is,  however,  on  record  a  decree  of  138t>  placing 
the  civil  officials  at  the  service  of  the  Inquisition,  but  it  enforon 
the  conditions  of  the  Clementines,  which  require  episcopal  coDseot 
to  the  use  of  torture  and  harsh  prison,  and  to  the  final  sentence. 
It  moreover  threatens  inquisitors  with  punishment  for  using  tlieir 
office  to  extort  money  or  gratify  malice ;  and  it  further  signifi- 
cantly commands  them  not  to  abuse  the  privilege  of  armed  fir 
miliars,  or  to  unnecessarily  multiply  their  officials.  How  tbft 
political  passions  of  tlie  time  hindered  the  functions  of  the  Uoly 
Office  is  seen  in  the  csise  of  Fni  Ubertino  di  Carleone,  a  bustling 
Franciscan,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Lipari,  who,  about  1300,  vis 
accused  of  heresy  by  the  Inquisitor  of  Piacenza.  He  at  once  pro- 
claimed tlint  his  Uhibellinisin  was  the  motive  of  the  prosecution, 
and  a,rouse<l  the  factions  of  tlje  city  to  a  tumult,  under  cover  ol 
which  he  escaped.* 

Inquisiloi*3,  in<lee<l,  continued  to  be  regularly  appointed,  umi  to 
perform  such  of  their  functions  as  they  could,  but  the  decline  ii 
their  uscftilness  is  shown  by  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Martin  V., 
in  1117,  before  lejiving  Constance,  in  commissioning  the  Observan- 
tine  Franciscan,  Giovanni  da  Capistrano,  as  a  special  inquisiWt 
against  the  heretics  of  Mantua.     From  this  time,  in  fact,  when 
any  effective  effort  against  heresy  was  called  for,  the  regultf 
machinery  of  the  Inquisition  was  no  longer  relietl  ujwn.     It  seems 
to  have  been  ivgarded  as  effete  for  all  the  pui-poses  for  Avhich  it  had 
been  instituted,  and  special  appointments  were  necessary  of  roett 
devoted  to  the  work,  such  as  Ca})istrano  and  his  friend  Giacomo 


*  Brcmond  in  Ripoll  n.  ISO.  —  RfiynAld.  Qon.  13i4,Ko.  9.70.  —  AntiqimDD- 
cura  Mcdioluni  Decreta,  Medioluni,  1C54.  —  Albani^c.  L'ltiqiiisuionc  rcUgioM 
nella  Rcpubblica.  di  Venezia,  Voneria,  1875,  p.  167. — Giuseppe  CoMotino,  Arclii 
vio  Storico  Stciliano,  1885,  p.  03. 
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delia  Marca.  Just  as  the  inquisitorial  jurisdiction  had  superseded 
the  episcopal,  so  now  both  were  overslaughed  as  insufficient.  Thus, 
in  1457,  when  a  new  heresy  sprang  up  in  Brescia  and  Bergamo 
concerning  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Church  ililitant,  inflecting 
both  clergy  and  laity,  and  including  suspicion  of  80!*cen,%  Calixtua 
HI.  ordered  his  nuncio  in  those  parts,  Master  Bernurdo  del  Boaoo, 
to  seize  the  heretics  and  try  them,  with  even  more  than  the  privi- 
leges of  an  inquisitor,  for  he  was  empowered  to  proceed  to  final 
judgment  and  execution  without  appeal,  leaving  it  to  liis  discre- 
tion whether  ho  should  call  for  a^lvice  upon  the  inquisitors  and 
epsfloopal  ordinaries.  Two  years  later,  in  the  case  of  Zanino  da 
Solcia,  to  which  I  shall  recur  hereafter,  the  sentence  was  rendered 
liy  the  Lorahard  inquisitor,  Frd  Jacopo  da  Brescia,  hut  the  exam- 
ination took  place  in  the  presence  of  Master  Bernardo  del  Bosoo, 
irho  moreover  received  the  abjuration  of  Zanino,  and  the  scntenco 
vas  sent  to  Pius  11.  and  was  modified  by  him.  The  diminution  of 
popular  resj)ect  for  the  rntpiisition  was  still  further  nuinifesto<l  in 
1459,  by  the  doubts  publicly  expresse«l  of  the  validity  of  the  bulls 
of  Innocent  IV.  and  Alexander  IV.  authorizing  inquisitors  to 
preach  crusfides  against  heretics  and  to  prosecute  for  heresy  all 
peimnsand  communities  impeding  them^  so  that  Calixtus  III.  was 
obliged  to  reissue  the  authorization.* 

A  curious  case  occurring  about  this  time  illustrates  the  grow- 
ing indifference  felt  in  Lombardy  for  the  Inquisition.  In  Milan, 
about  1440,  a  learned  mathematician,  named  Araadeo  de'  Landi, 
was  aocu9C<l  of  heresy  before  the  inquisitors.  During  the  jirogress 
of  his  trial  he  was,  to  the  great  damage  of  his  reputation,  de- 
noanced  aa  a  heretic  by  sundry  friars  in  their  sermons,  and  among 
others  by  Bernaiflino  of  Siena,  the  saintly  head  of  the  Observan- 
tiites,  The  Inquisition  pronounceil  him  a  go<Kl  Catholic  and  dis- 
charged him,  but  those  who  had  slandered  him  olTenHl  no  reparar 
tion.  The  acquittal  by  the  Inquisition  apparently  did  not  outweigh 
the  denunciations  of  Bernardino,  and  Amadoo  a])pejile<l  to  Euge- 
nias  IV.,  who  referred  the  matter  to  Giuseppe  di  Brippo,  with 
power  to  enforce  bis  decision  with  censures.  Giuseppe  summoned 
the  detractors  to  appear  on  a  certain  day,  and  on  their  failing  to 


•  RipoU  n.  351 ;  m.  868.— Wadding,  ann.  1452,  Na  14.— Ra^nald.  nnn.  1437, 
lia.90;  uin.  1459|  No.  81. 
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present  themselves  condemned  Bernanlino  to  ranke  public  retno- 
tion  under  pain  of  excommuniaition.  Bernardino  paid  no  beed 
to  this,  and  on  his  death  in  1444,  when  immediate  efforts  n*enj 
made  for  his  canonization,  Aniadeo  raised  great  scandal  bv  pro- 
claiming that  he  had  died  in  mortal  sin  as  an  excommunicate. 
This  gratified  the  jealousy  of  the  conventual  branch  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  many  of  the  secular  clergy,  wlio  spread  the  scandal  iu 
and  wide.  By  this  time,  however,  the  Observantines  were  too  in- 
fluential for  such  an  assault  upon  their  revered  vicar-general  to  be 
successfiU ;  and  in  1447  they  obtained  from  Kicholas  V.  a  bull  in 
which  he  annulled  all  the  proceedings  of  Giuseppe,  ordered  everv 
record  of  them  to  be  dcstroyetl,  imposetl  silence  on  the  unlucky 
Amadeo,  declared  Bernadino  to  hare  acted  righteously  tbraugb- 
out,  and  forbade  all  clerks,  friars,  and  others  from  indulging  in 
further  detraction  concerning  him.  I  may  mid  that  the  opiiosition 
of  the  Conventuals  was  powerful  enough  to  postpone  until  145<)tbe 
canonization  of  San  Bernardino,  and  a  humorous  incident  in  the 
struggle  may  be  worth  mention.  When  the  blessed  Tommasoof 
Florence  die<l  at  Rieti  in  1447,  and  immediately  began  to  copk- 
cate  in  miracles,  Capistrano  hurried  thitlier  and  forbade  him  to  dis- 
play further  his  thaumaturgic  powers  until  Bernardino  should  be 
canonized — and  Tommaso  meekly  obeyed.* 

Yet,  shorn  as  the  Inquisition  had  become  of  real  effectivenefl 
for  its  avowed  functions,  the  office  continued  to  be  souglit,  lloab^ 
less  because  it  conferred  a  certain  measure  of  imjiortanee,  and  y» 
sibly  because  it  afforded  opportunity  of  illicit  gains.    Inijuisitow 
were  regularly  appointed,  and  the  custom  grew  up  in  Lombordf 
that  in  each  city  where  a  tribunal  existed  vacancies  Avere  filled  OD 
the  nomination  of  the  prior  of  the  local  Dominican  convent  with 
the  assent  of  discreet  brethren,  whereupon  the  General  Master  of 
the  Ortler  issued  tlio  commission.    In  1500  this  was  modified  by 
giving  the  Vicar-general  of  Lombardy  |x>wer  to  reject  or  nxidx 
the  nomination.    The  subordinate  position  to  which  the  inqoift- 
toriol  office  had  fallen  is  illustrated  in  the  last  decade  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  by  Fni  Antonio  da  Brescia,  who  %va8  inquisitor  o 
his  native  place,  and  who  was  claimed  as  an  ornament  of  the  Do^ 
minican  Order^  but  his  eulogist  lias  nothing  to  say  as  to  his  perso 


*  Wadding,  ano.  1447,  Ko.  8, 47 ;  ikDO.  1450,  Ko.  3.— Ray nald.  ana.  1410,  Ka  & 
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tioretics,  while  praising  his  pulpit.  labors  in  many  of  the 
Italian  ciiies.* 

In  Venice,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Inquisition  never  succeeded  in 
shaking  off  the  trammels  of  state  supeiTision  and  interference.  In 
what  spirit  the  SUito  regarded  its  rebitions  with  the  Uoly  Office  was 
exhibitefl  in  1356,  when  FrA  Michele  da  Pisa,  the  Inquisitor  of  Tre- 
viao,  imprisoned  some  Jewish  converts  who  had^postatized.  This 
was  strictly  within  his  functions,  but  the  secular  officials  inter- 
poBeii,  forbade  his  proceeding  to  try  his  prisoners,  seized  his  fa- 
mihars,  and  tortnretl  them  on  the  charge  of  pilfering  the  property 
of  the  accused.  These  high-handed  measures  provoked  the  livehest 
indignation  on  the  part  of  Innocent  VI.,  but  the  republic  stood 
firm,  and  nothing  seems  to  have  been  gained.  In  the  corres{>ond' 
which  ensued,  moreover,  there  are  aJlusions  to  former  trou- 
'hich  show  tluit  this  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  Fi-i 
lliohele's  lalwrs  luul  been  impeded  by  the  secular  power.  Some- 
thnos,  indeed,  tlie  Signorin  completely  ignored  the  Inquisition.  In 
1365  a  case  in  which  a  prisoner  had  blasphemed  the  Virgin  was 
brought  before  the  Great  Council,  which  ordered  him  to  be  tried 
by  the  vicar  of  the  Bishop  of  Custello,  and  on  conviction  to  bo 
banished,  tlms  prescribing  the  punishment^  and  recognizing  only 
the  episcopal  jurisdiction.f 

In  1373  A''enice  was  honored  with  the  appointment  of  a  special 
inquisitor.  Fra  Ludovico  da  San-Martino,  while  Fra  jN'iccolo  Mucio 
of  Venice  was  made  Infjuisitor  of  Treviso.  This  led  to  some  de- 
bate about  their  pjirtJtion  of  the  great  Patriarchate  of  Aquiloia, 
vrhicli  extentled  from  the  province  of  Spalatro  to  that  of  ililan. 
The  Patriarchate  of  Grado  (which  was  not  transferred  to  Venice 
till  1451)  was  ailjudged  to  Ludovico,  together  with  the  see  of  JesoL 
This  latter  place,  though  close  to  Venice,  was  then,  we  are  told,  in 
rains,  wiUi  a  roofless  cathedral  serving  as  a  place  of  refuge  for 
heretics,  who  there  felt  safe  from  persecution.  This  partition  did 
not  improve  the  position  of  the  inquisitor,  whose  importance  \rafl 
reduced  to  a  minimimi.    Uo  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  regarded  only  as 

•  IKpotl  rV.  fl,  102, 103, 358,  839.— Brev.  HisL  MagisL  Ord.  Pradic.  (Martene 
ColL  Ampl.  \T  803). 

t  Wadding,  ftim.  133«,  No.  IS-IO.— ArcU.  di.  Vcacai.  Miali,  Cone  X.  Vol.  VL 
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a  functionary  of  the  state  police.  In  1412  the  Groat  CouncO 
orders  him,  April  17,  to  put  an  end  to  the  performance  of  diriafl 
service  by  a  Greek  priest  named  Michael,  whose  celebrations  at- 
tract great  crowds,  and  also  to  banish  hira,  taking;  cure  to  so  maa- 
age  the  affair  that  tlie  interposition  of  the  c«:)uncU  rnay  not  besos- 
pected ;  and  a  month  later,  May  26,  the  order  of  banishment  ii 
revoked,  but  the  prohibition  of  celebration  is  maintained.  In  ftll 
his  proper  functions  the  inquisitor  was  overelaughcd  and  disre- 
garded. In  1422  the  Council  of  Ten  appointed  a  commission  to 
examine  some  Franciscans  charged  with  sacrificing  to  demons  awl 
other  abominable  practices,  and  a  month  later  they  sent  to  Martia 
v.,  requesting  powers  to  terminate  the  matter,  in  view  of  the  im- 
munities enjoyed  by  the  Mendicants.  When,  in  the  following:  jeUi 
1423,  the  Senate  withdrew  the  pecuniary  provision  Avith  which  the 
State  had  always  defiuyed  the  expenses  of  the  Inquisition,  they 
marked  their  sense  of  its  inutility  and  their  indifference  lo  its 
power.  This  may  possibly  have  led  to  the  reunion  of  the  districtJ 
of  Yenice  and  Treviso,  for,  in  1433  and  1434,  we  find  single  inqma- 
tors  appointed  to  both.  In  the  latter  year  the  lack  of  power  rf 
the  incumbent,  Fra  Luca  Cioni,  is  8ho^m  by  the  fact  that  when  he 
desired  to  proceed  against  Ruggieri  da  Bertona,  accused  of  heresT, 
he  was  forced  to  got  Eugonius  IV.  to  order  the  Bishop  of  Casl^llo 
(Venice)  to  assist  him.  A  further  recognition  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  Inquisition  is  seen  in  the  sending  of  Fra  Giovanni  da  OafBi- 
trano  to  Venice  in  1437,  when  the  Jesuats  were  accused  of  heresy, 
and  he  acquitted  tlicm,  and  again,  about  1450,  when  heretical  no* 
tions  spread  there  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  soali 
which  he  suppressed.* 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  a  former  chapter  to  the  limitation 
imposed  in  1450  by  the  Council  of  Ten  on  the  number  of  armetl 
familiars  whom  the  inquisitor  might  retain,  reducing  them  lo 
four,  and  in  1451  increasing  tliem  to  twelve,  with  instructions  to 
the  police  to  see  that  they  were  really  engaged  in  the  duties  d 
the  Holy  Oflioc.    In  so  large  and  populous  a  <listrict  this  suffl- 


•  Wadding,  aan.  1878,  No.  15-16;  ann.  1876,  No.  4-5;  ann.  143S,  No.  18 
nnn.  14»4,  No.  4,6;  on n.  1437,  No.  24-8;  ann.  1450.  No.  lOS-— A«:hiv.  diVcuet 
3IiBti,  Cons.  X.  No.  0,  pp.  84,  85.— Cecchetti,  La  RepuUblica  di  Vcncria,  cic. 
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ciently  shows  hoiv  purely  nominal  were  the  functions  of  tho  In- 
(jQisition,  and  how  close  was  the  supervision  exercised  l>y  the 
State.  Yet  inquisitors  continued  to  bo  appointed,  but  when  they 
attempted  to  exercise  any  independent  jurisdiction  wo  hare  seen, 
in  the  case  of  tho  sorcerers  of  1521,  that  even  the  most  energetic 
interfcrcnco  of  Leo  X.  could  not  induce  the  Signoria  to  waive  its 
right  of  final  decision.* 

In  Mantua,  which  formed  part  of  tho  Patriarchate  of  Aquileia, 
we  hear,  in  1494,  of  an  inquisitor  who,  for  hick  of  heresies  to  sup- 
prees,aG8ailed  the  monts  deplete^  or  public  pawning  estabhshmonts, 
and  all  who  favored  them.  These  institutions  were  founded  about 
this  period  as  a  charitable  work  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the 
poor  from  the  exactions  of  the  usurers  and  the  Jews.  FrA  Ber- 
nardino da  Feltre,  a  celebrated  Observantine  Franciscan,  made 
this  a  special  object  of  his  mission-work  in  the  lUdian  cities,  njid 
on  bis  coming  to  !Mantua  he  completely  silenced  his  adversaries. 
The  decline  of  visible  heresy  at  this  period,  in  fact,  is  illustrated 
in  the  very  diffuse  account  which  Luke  Wadding  gives,  year  after 
year,  of  Bernardino's  triumphant  progress  throughout  Italy  to 
cftU  the  people  to  repentance,  when  cities  eagerly  disputed  with 
each  otlier  tlie  blessing  of  his  presence.  In  all  this  there  is  no 
allusion  to  any  attacks  by  him  on  heresy ;  had  there  lx;en  any  to 
asBail,  his  burning  zeal  would  not  have  suffered  it  to  enjoy  impu- 
nity.t 


In  Tuscany  the  growing  insubordination  felt  towards  the  In- 
quisition was  manifested  at  Siena,  in  1340,  by  the  enactment  of 
laws  checking  some  of  its  abuses.  FrA  Simone  Filippo,  the  inquis- 
itor, ccmiplained  to  Benedict  XII.,  who  at  once  pronounced  them 
null  and  void,  and  ordered  them  erased  from  the  statute-book. 
The  relations  between  the  Holy  Office  and  the  people  at  this  pe- 
riod, however,  are  more  significantly  displayed  in  a  scries  of  events 
ocduring  at  Florence,  of  which  tho  det;iils  chance  to  have  been 

•  Arebiv.  di  Vcnau  Misti,  Cons.  X  Vol.  xm  p.  192 ;  VoL  XIX.  p.  20.— Wttd- 
diBg,  vm.  1453,  No.  97.— Mag.  BalL  Rom.  t  517.— Alblzio,  Riposte  al  P.  Paolo 
Swpi,  pp.  (U~70. 

+  Wadding.  aDn.  14M,  No.  0.— Wben  FrA  Bernardo  endeavored  to  establish 
a  moiit  «f<  pii(e  at  Florence  the  mnneycd  interests  were  strong  enough  to  drive 
him  from  tbc  city  (Buxlamacchi,  Vitu  di  Savonarola,  Biduz.  et  Mansi  I.  557}. 
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preserveil.  In  Tuscany  the  triumph  of  orthodoxy  had  been  corn* 
plete.  A  scnuon  of  FrA  Giordano  da  Kivalto,  in  1804,  aaaerts  that 
heresy  was  virtually  exterminated :  scarce  any  heretics  remaine<i» 
and  they  were  in  strict  hiding.  This  is  confirmed  by  Yillani,irh(j 
tells  us  that,  by  the  middle  of  the  century,  there  were  no  berctio 
in  Florence.  This  is  doubtless  too  absolute  an  assertion,  but  the 
existence  of  a  few  scattere<l  "Waldenses  and  Fraticelli  offered  scant 
oscuso  for  such  on  estabiisbmont  as  the  inquisitor  was  acoustomcd 
to  maintain.  In  1337  the  papal  nuncio,  Bertrand,  Archbishop  of 
Embrun,  took  the  incumbent  of  the  office  severely  to  task  for  the 
abuse  of  appointing  an  excessive  number  of  assistant*,  and  onlewd 
him  in  future  to  restrict  himself  to  four  counsellors  and  assefison, 
two  notaries,  two  jailers,  and  twelve  ministers  or  familiars.  This 
was  by  no  means  a  small  or  inexpensive  bo*ly  of  officials :  the  Ea* 
quisition's  sliare  of  confiscations  from  the  few  poverty-stricken  liffl^ 
otics  who  could  occasionally  be  picked  up  evidently  was  insufficient 
to  maintain  such  a  cordis,  and  means,  either  fair  or  foul,  must  be 
found  to  render  the  income  of  the  office  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
those  who  depended  upon  it  for  their  fortunes.  How  this  ttm 
done,  on  the  one  hand  by  cheating  the  pajial  camera,  and  on  tJ« 
other  by  extorting  money  on  false  charges  of  heresy  and  hx  8eD- 
ing  to  bravoes  licenses  to  carry  anns,  has  already  been  jjoialed 
out.  The  former  device  was  one  which,  when  detected,  was  diffi- 
cult to  condone,  and  its  discovery  caused,  in  the  comraencomMit 
of  13^4,  a  sudden  vacancy  in  the  Florentine  Inquisition.  The 
republic  was  in  the  habit  of  suggesting  names  to  the  Frandscaa 
General  for  appointment,  and  sometimes  its  requests  were  »• 
spected.  In  the  present  case  it  asked,  February  26,  tliat  the  Tia- 
can  inquisitor,  FrA  Giovanni  da.  Casale,  be  permitted  to  exercise 
his  functions  within  the  city,  but  the  suggestion  was  unheeded, 
and  in  March  the  post  was  given  to  Frd  Piero  di  Aquila.* 

Fra  Piero  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Franciscan  0^ 
der,  Uut  two  months  earlier  ho  had  been  appointed  chaplain  to" 
Queen  Joanna  of  Naples,  and  his  Commentaries  on  the  Sentences 
of  Peter  Lombard  were  highly  esteemed,  receiving,  in  14S0,  the 


"  Prediche  di  Frt  Giordano  da  RiTalto,  Firenzc,  1831,  I.  172.  — Wadding 
ann.  1340,  No.  11. — Arcbivto  di  Firenze,  Rifonnfigioni,  Diplomatico,  87; 
v.  No.  129,  fol.  4«,  64. 
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honor  of  an  edition  printed  at  Speior.  A  man  so  gifted  was 
warmly  welcomed,  and  the  republic  thanked  the  Franciscan  Gen- 
fral  for  the  selection.  I  iiave  already  detailed  how  he  fell  into 
tbo  same  courses  as  his  predecessor  in  cheating  the  papal  camera, 
how  he  was  prosecuted  for  this,  and  for  what  the  republic  offi- 
cially denounced  as  "  c^tonii&ni  nefotuh^-  corainittod  on  the  people, 
and  how,  within  two  years  after  his  fvppointment,  he  was  a  fugi- 
tive, not  daring  to  stand  trial.  There  is  another  phase  of  liis  ac- 
tivity,  however,  which  is  worth  recounting  in  some  detail,  as  it 
iUostrates  perfectly  how  useful  an  instrument  was  the  Inquisition 
in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  Roman  curia  in  matters  wholly 
disconnected  with  the  purity  of  the  faith.* 

The  Cardinal  of  Santa  Sabina,  while  visiting  various  courts  in 
the  capacity  of  papal  legate,  had  had  occasion  to  collect  large 
sums.  In  charity  to  him  we  may  assume,  what  doubtless  wa«  the 
truth,  that  the  money  belonged  to  the  jxtpe,  although  it  qU-hA.  in 
the  cardinal's  name  on  the  books  of  his  bankers,  the  great  Floren- 
tine company  of  the  Acciajuoli.  In  receiving  it  the  membere  of 
the  company  had  bound  themselves  jointly  and  sevendly  for  its 
repayment,  agreeing  to  subject  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Auditors  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber.  In  1343  there  was 
dao  the  cardinal  somo  twelve  thousand  florins,  which  the  Accia- 
jtioli  were  unable  to  pay.  A  commercial  and  financial  crisis  had 
paralyzed  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  city.  Its  bankers 
had  advanced  vast  sums  to  Edward  III.  of  England  and  to  Eobert 
the  Good  of  Naples,  and  clamored  in  vain  for  repajinent.  The 
Loml)ard  war  ha<l  exhausted  the  pubhc  treasury  and  the  whole 
community  was  bankrupt.  Not  only  tho  AcciajuoU,  but  tl»e 
Bardi,  the  Peruzzi,  and  other  great  banking-houses  closed  their 
doors,  and  ruin  stared  the  Florentines  in  the  face.  There  was 
at  least  one  creditor,  however^  who  was  resolved  to  have  his 
money.f 

On  October  9, 1343,  Clement  VI.  wrote  to  the  republic,  stat- 
ing tbo  claim  of  the  cardinal  and  ordering  the  Signoria  to  compel 


•  Wadding.  T.  III.  App.  p.  8.  — UgbeUi,  Italia  8«cm,  Ed.  1C59, 11. 1075.— 
Archir.  di  Fireaze,  Rifonnag.  Cl&sso  v.  No.  129.  fol.  65. 

♦  Arcbiv.  rli  Fircnre,  Riformag.  Atti  Pubblid,  Lib.  IVL  de'  Capitolari,  fol. 
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the  Acciajuoli  to  pay  it.  Under  the  circamstances  this  was  clearijr 
impossible,  but  judgment  against  the  debtors  had  been  rendered 
by  the  auditors  of  the  papal  camera.  This  was  enough  to  ^jring 
the  affair  within  the  sphere  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  authority 
was  sent  to  the  inquisitor  to  execute  the  sentence,  calling  in  lie 
aid  of  the  secular  arm,  and,  if  necessary,  laying  an  interdict  ontlie 
city.  The  matter  dragged  on  until,  November  23, 1345,  Fra  Piero 
appeared  before  the  Gonfoloniero  and  the  Priors  of  the  Arts,  wd 
summoned  them  to  imprison  the  debtors  until  payment,  under 
pain  of  excommunication  and  interdict;  whereupon  the  magis- 
trates responded  that,  out  of  reverence  for  the  pope  and  respect 
for  the  inquisitor  and  to  obhge  the  cardinal,  they  would  lend  the 
aid  of  the  secular  arm.  Still  the  money  was  not  forthcoming,  and 
although  such  assets  of  the  AcciajuoU  as  could  be  seizetl  were  d^ 
livered  to  Fnl  Piero,  and  security  was  given  for  the  balance,  be 
held  the  whole  community  resj^nsible  for  the  debt  of  a  few  of 
the  citizens.  The  discussion  became  angry,  and  when  the  inqtrifr 
itor,  in  violation  of  a  law  of  the  i-epublic,  committed  the  indiscre- 
tion of  arresting  Salvestro  BaronceUi,  a  member  of  the  batiknipt 
company,  as  ho  was  leaving  the  palace  of  the  Priors  of  the  Arts; 
his  three  familiars  who  had  committed  the  offence  were,  in  com- 
pliance witli  a  savage  statute,  punished  with  banishment  and  the 
loss  of  the  right  hand. 

All  this  did  not  extract  the  money  from  the  bankrupts,  ftod 
Fra  Piero  laid  the  city  under  interdict,  but  both  the  clergy  and 
people  refused  to  observe  it.    The  churches  remained  open  and 
the  rites  of  religion  continued  to  be  celebrated,  leading  to  a  fresh 
series  of  prosecutions  against  the  bishop  and  priests.     Inside  ibo 
walls  the  Florentines  might  disregard  the  oenaurefi  of  the  ChurcK 
but  a  commercial  community  could  not  afford  to  be  cut  off  from 
intercourse  with  the  world.     Iler  citizens  and  their  goods  were 
scattered  in  every  trade-centre  in  Christendom,  and  were  virtually 
outlawed  by  the  interdict.    This  was  the  reason  alleged  by  the 
priors  when,  June  14,  1346,  they  humbled  their  pride  and  sent 
oommissioners  to  Clement  authorized  to  bmd  the  republic  to  pay 
the  debt  of  the  Acciajuoh  to  the  cardinal,  not  e:cceeding  seven 
thousand  florins,  in  eight  months.    Their  submission  was  gra- 
oiously  received,  and,  February  28, 1347,  the  pope  ordered  the  in 
terdict  removed,  cautiously  providing,  however,  for  its  ipsofacU 
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renewal  in  case  the  obligation  for  six  thousand  six  hundred  florins 
was  not  mot  at  maturity.'*^ 

Meanwhile  another  scene  of  the  comedy  was  developing  itself. 
In  its  contest  with  Fra  Piero  the  republic  had  not  stood  solely  on 
the  defensive.  Piero,  papal  nuncio  at  Lucca,  who  had  in  charge 
the  prosecutions  against  the  inquisitors  for  embejizling  the  sums 
due  to  tho  cameni,  had  appointed  as  his  deputy  in  Florence,  Nic- 
oolo.  Abbot  of  Santa  Maria,  who  proceeded  against  Fra  Piero  on 
that  charge,  to  which  the  Signoria  addtnl  the  accusation,  sustained 
by  abundant  testimony,  of  extorting  from  citizens  large  sums  of 
money  by  fraudulent  prosecutions  for  heresy.  By  March  10,  1346, 
the  Signoria  was  asking  the  appointment  of  Fra  Micholc  di  Lapo 
as  his  successor.  Fra  Piero  was  a  fugitive,  and  refused  to  I'etum 
and  stand  his  trial  when  legally  cited  and  tendered  a  safe-conduct. 
After  due  delay,  in  1347,  the  Abate  Niccolo,  being  anned  with 
papal  authority,  decUvred  him  in  default  and  contumacious,  and 
then  proceeded  to  excommunicate  him.  The  excommunication 
was  publialu^  in  all  the  churches  of  Florence,  and  Fra  Piero  was 
thus  cut  off  from  the  faithful  and  abandoned  to  Satan.  He  could 
afford  to  regard  all  this  with  calm  philosophy.  Ilis  success  in  col- 
lecting the  cardinal's  money  entitled  him  to  reward,  and  the  booty 
of  seven  thousand  florins  which  he  had  personally  carried  off  from 
Florence  as  the  results  of  his  two  years'  inquisitorial  career,  could 
doubtless  be  used  to  advantage.  While  Niccol6  was  vainly  citing 
turn,  ho  was  proniotcil,  February  13,  1347,  to  the  episcopate  of 
Sant-Angeli  de'  Lombardi,  and  his  excommunication  was  answered, 
June  29,  1348,  by  his  translation  to  the  presumably  preferable  see 
of  Trivento.  All  that  the  Florentines  could  do  was  to  petition  re- 
peatedly that  in  future  inquisitors  should  be  selected  from  among 
their  own  citizens,  who  would  be  less  likely  than  strangers  to  be 
goilty  of  extortions  and  scandals.    Their  request  was  respected  at 


*  Archiv.  delte  Hiform&g.  Atti  Fubblici,  Lib.  xrt.  de^  Capitolftri,  fol.  28; 
CUaee  v.  No.  139,  fol.  63  eqq. — ArchW.  Diplomatico  nxviL,  xxrvin.,  xL.,  lU., 
XLIL— Villani,  xii.  58. 

The  umount  involved  was  not  smalL  The  revenue  of  Florenco  at  this  period 
vras  only  tlirce  hundred  tbous&nd  florins  (Slsmondi,  Rep.  Ital.  ch.  36),  and  Flor- 
coce  was  one  of  the  richest  states  in  Europe.  Villoni  (xi.  03)  boasts  that  France 
ftlone  enjoyed  a  larger  revenue ;  that  of  Naples  was  less,  and  the  three  were  the 
weftltbieBt  in  Christcudoiu. 
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least  in  1354,  when  a  Florentine,  Fri  Bernardo  de'  Guastooi,  was 
appointed  Inquisitor  of  Tuscany.* 

This  wus  not  likely  to  be  effective,  and  the  Si^aom  made  a 
more  promising  effort  at  self-protection  by  passing  varioas  law* 
imitated  from  those  adopted  not  long  before  at  Perugia.  Tolimil 
the  abase  of  selling  licenses  to  boar  arms,  the  inquisitor,  as  ve 
have  seen,  was  restricted  to  employing  sLx  armed  familiars.  More- 
over, it  waa  decreed  that  no  citizen  could  be  arresUnl  without  the 
participation  of  the  podest^  who  was  required  to  seize  all  per 
sons  designated  to  hira  by  the  bishop — the  inquisitor  not  being 
alluded  to — which  would  seem  to  leave  small  opportunity  for  ia- 
dependent  action  by  the  latter,  especially  as  he  was  deprived  of 
his  private  jail  and  was  orderetl  to  send  all  prisoners  to  the  pnlilic 
prison.  He  was  further  prohibited  from  inflicting  pecuniary  pufr 
ishmcnts,  and  all  whom  he  condemned  as  heretics  were  to  be 
burned.  This  was  rovolutionaTy  in  a  high  degree,  and  did  not 
tend  to  hannonize  the  relations  between  the  republic  and  the  pa- 
pacy. The  desperate  quarrel  between  them  which  arose  m  1375 
was  caused  by  political  questions,  but  it  was  embittered  by  troublei 
arising  from  the  Inquisition,  especially  as  a  demand  made  by  Ib- 
nocent  YL,  in  1355,  for  a  revision  of  their  statutes  remained  un- 
heeded. In  1372  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  the  removal  of  Fii 
Tolomeo  da  Siena,  the  Inquisitor  of  Toacany,  who  was  exceedin^f 
unpopular,  but  Gregory  XI.  expressed  the  fullest  confidence  in  him 
and  ordered  liim  to  be  protected  by  the  Vicar-general,  FilippOi 
Bishop  of  Sabina.  Yet  the  pope  i>robably  yielded,  for  I  find  in 
1373  that  Frd  Pioro  di  Ser  Lippo,  who  had  already  served  as  Tw- 
can  inquisitor  in  1371,  was  again  appointed  to  replace  a  certain 
Frd  Andrea  di  Rioco.  With  some  intervals  Frd  Piero  served  until 
at  least  13S1,  and  he  proved  no  more  disposed  than  his  prodeccfr 
sors  to  yield  to  the  resistance  which  the  methods  of  the  InquisitiOT 
inevitably  provoked  in  the  free  Italian  cities.  Pistoia  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Florence  in  endeavoring  to  protect  its  cit 
izens  by  municipal  statutes,  and  in  1375  it  was  duly  placed  ufldtf 
interdict  and  its  citizens  were  excommunicated.    At  the  same  ^ 


■  Archiv.  dellc  Riforniag.  Classo  n.,  Dlstinziono  i.  No.  89;  Classe  v,5* 
12fl,fol.  02  sqq.;  Prov.  del  Convento  di  8,  Croce,23  Ott  1354.— ViIlMii.xn.59. 
— UghelH  Vn.  1016. 
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FrA  Pioro  complained  of  Florence  as  impeding  the  free  action  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  Gregory  at  onco  ordered  the  Signoria  to  abro- 
gate the  obnoxious  statutes.  No  attention  was  x)aid  to  these  com- 
maiKts  hy  Florence,  and  when  the  rupture  came  the  Florentine 
mob  expressed  its  feelings  by  destroying  the  inquisitorial  piison 
and  driving  the  inquisitor  from  the  city.  It  wis  also  alleged  that 
in  the  disturbances  a  monk  named  Kiccolu  was  tortured  and  buried 
alive.  These  misdeeds,  although  denied  by  the  Signoria,  were  al- 
leged us  a  justification  of  the  terrible  bull  of  March  31,  1370,  ful- 
minated against  Florence  by  Gregory.  In  this  he  not  only  ex- 
oommuuicated  and  interdicted  the  city,  but  specially  outlawed  the 
citizens,  exposing  their  property  wherever  found  to  seizure,  and 
their  persons  to  slavery.  This  shocking  abuse  was  the  dii-ect  ouL- 
groAvth  of  the  long  series  of  legislation  against  heresy,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  the  public  law  of  the  period ;  everywhere  through- 
out Christendom  the  goods  of  Florentines  were  seized  and  the. 
merchants  were  glad  to  beg  their  way  home,  stripped  of  all  they 
possessed.  Not  all  were  so  fortunate,  as  some  pious  monarchs, 
like  Edwanl  HI.,  in  addition  reduced  them  to  servitude.  No  com- 
mercial community  could  long  endure  a  contest  waged  after  this 
fashion,  and.  as  l>eforo,  Florence  was  comi>elled  to  submit.  In  the 
peace  signed  July  28,  1378,  the  republic  agreed  to  annul  all  laws 
restricting  the  Inquisition  and  interfering  with  the  hberlies  of  the 
Church,  and  it  authorized  a  papal  commissioner  to  expunge  them 
from  the  statute-book.  The  Great  Schism,  however,  weakened  for 
a  lime  the  aggressive  energy  of  the  papacy,  and  much  of  the  ob- 
noxious legislation  reappears  in  the  revised  code  of  1415.* 

The  career  of  Tommasino  da  Fohgno,  who  died  in  1377,  has 


•  ArchiT.  doUe  Rifortnag.  Clasee  n.  Dlstinz.  I.  No.  14.— Arehiv.  Diplom. 

LirvTn.-il.,  I.IXX.-I. ;  Prov.  del  Convento  di  S.  Croce,  1871  Pcbb.  18,  OU.  8, 14 ; 

19W,Marz.l5;  1375,MaTz.O;  1380,Genn.l3;  1380,Dic.  1;  1381, Nov.  18;  1388, 
X.ugJ.  13:  18S4,  Die.  13.— Werunsk^  Excerptt.  ci  Registt  Clement.  VI.  ct  lunoc. 
VL  p.  05.— Villaui,  iii.  68.— Wadding.  Ran.  1373.  No.  35;  ann.  1375,  No.  32.— 
Raynald.  ann.  1375,  No.  13-17;  ann.  1376,  No.  1-5.— Poggii  Hiat.  Floreuttn.  Lib. 
11.  ann.  1870.— A  document  of  1374  (Arehiv.  Fior.  Prov.  8.  Croce,  1374,  Nov.  17) 
fthow!!  thflt  Pr&  Picro  d{  Scr  Lippo,  At  th&t  time  InquSsitor  of  Florence,  was  do- 
lendant  !n  an  action  brought  against  him  In  the  pn]}al  curia  b;  the  Dominican 
Tri  Simone  del  Pozzo,  Inquisitor  of  Naples,  in  -which  Fr&  Piero  seems  to  bave 
obtuned  what  was  equivalent  to  a  nonsuit. 
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interest  for  us,  not  only  as  illustrating  the  activity  of  the  Inqnia- 
tion  of  tlie  period,  but  also  from  tho  curious  parallelism  wliich  it 
affords  witli  that  of  Savonarola.  He  was  one  of  the  propheU,  Like 
St.  Birgitta  of  Sweden,  St.  Catharine  of  Siena,  and  the  Friends  of 
God  in  tho  Rhinelands,  who  were  called  forth  by  the  untold  mis- 
eries then  alllicting  mankind.  A  tertiary  of  St.  Francis,  he  had 
practised  for  three  years  the  greatest  austerities  as  an  anchoritfi, 
when  God  summoned  him  forth  to  preach  repentance  to  the  tm* 
ring  factions  whose  savage  quaircls  filled  every  city  in  the  land 
with  wretchedness.  Like  the  other  contemporary  prophets,  ba 
spared  neither  clerk  nor  layman ;  and  his  bitter  animadversions 
at  Perugia  on  tlie  evil  life  of  Gerald,  Abbot  of  Marmoutiers,  papal 
vicar  for  the  States  of  the  Church,  may  perhaps  account  for  his 
subsequent  rough  handling  by  the  Inquisition.  Gifted  with  mi- 
raculous power,  as  well  as  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  hu  wifr 
dered  from  town  to  town,  proclaiming  the  wrath  of  God,  and  forfr 
telling  misfortunes  which,  in.  the  existing  state  of  society,  wen 
almost  sure  to  come  to  pass.  To  convinc-e  the  incredolous  »t 
Siena,  on  a  midsummer  day  he  predicted  a  frost  for  the  morww. 
When  it  duly  came  he  was  accused  of  sorcery,  seized  by  ihe  In- 
quisition, and  tortured  nearly  to  death,  but  he  was  discharged 
when  a  miracle  established  his  innocence  and  healed  the  woondfl 
of  the  torture-chamber.  After  an  intermediate  pilgrimage  to  ia> 
off  CompostoUa,  his  preaching  at  Florence  excited  so  much  antagO' 
nisra  that  again  he  was  arrested  by  the  Inquisition,  cast  intoadnn- 
geon,  and  kept  three  days  without  food  or  drink,  to  be  finiUv 
discharge<l  as  insane.  After  his  death  at  Foligno,  unsuccessM 
attempts  were  made  to  procure  his  canonization,  and  he  longifr 
mained  an  object  of  local  veneration  and  worship.* 

During  the  fifteenth  centur}'  the  Inquisition  in  central  Ita^v 
subsided  into  the  same  unimportance  that  wo  have  witnessed  else- 
where. The  effect  of  the  Great  Schism  in  reducing  the  resp^ 
felt  for  tho  papacy  was  especially  felt  in  Italy,  and  the  papal  of- 
ficials lost  nearly  all  power  of  enforcing  obedience,  although  ^ 
Inquisition  at  Pisa,  when  it  was  strengthened  by  the  presence  of 
the  council  held  there  in  1409,  took  its  revenge  on  a  man  natooi 
Andreani,  whom  it  burned  for  the  crime  of  habitually  and  public- 


•  WftddiDg.  ann.  1377,  No.  4-38. 
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Ir  ridiculing  it.    When  the  schism  was  healed  at  Constance,  one 
of  the  earliest  efforts  of  Martin  V.  was  directed  against  the  Frati- 
celli,  whoso  increase  in  the  Roman  province  he  especially  depre- 
cated.   In  his  bull  on  the  subject,  Xovember  14,  341S,  he  com- 
plained that  when  inquisitors  endeavored  to  exercise  their  office 
against  the  heretics  the  latter  would  claim  the  jurisdiction  of  some 
temporal  lord  and  then  threaten  and  insult  their  persecutors,  so 
that  the  latter  were  afraid  to  perform  their  functions.    Martin's 
only  remedy  was  practically  to  supersede  the  inquisitors  by  special 
appointments,  and  this  naturally  sank  the  institution  to  a  deeper 
degradation.    Thus  in  1424,  when  there  wore  three  FraticcUi  to 
be  tried  in  Florence,  Martin  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
Fra  Leonardo,  a  Dominican  professor  of  theology.    Still  the  office 
of  inquisitor  continued  to  be  souglit  and  appointments  to  be  made 
with  more  or  less  regularity,  from  motives  which  can  easily  be 
conjectured ;  but  of  activity  ag"ainst  heresy  there  is  scarce  a  trace. 
How  unimportant  its  functions  had  become  in  Bologna  may  bo 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  1461  the  inquisitor,  Gabriele  of 
Barcelona,  was  sent  to  Rome  by  his  superiors  to  teach  theology  in 
liie  convent  of  Minerva,  when  Pius  II.  authorized  him  to  appoint 
a  vicar  to  discharge  his  duties  during  his  absence.    Ten  years 
aftenrards  the  Bologneso  inquisitor,  Frd  Simone  da  Novara,  was 
fortunate  enough  to  lay  hands  on  a  man  named  Qnizardo  da  Sas- 
ajolo,  who  was  suspected  of  heresy.    So  completely  were  such 
pivxseedings  forgotten  that  ho  felt  obliged  to  apply  for  instructions 
to  Paul  JL,  who  congratulated  him  on  the  cajiture,  ordeivnl  him 
to  proceed  according  to  the  canons,  and  desired  the  episcopal  vicar 
to  cooperate.     Heretics  evidently  had  grown  scarce,  and  the  in- 
quisitorial functions  hatl  fallen  into  desuetude.* 

In  Rome,  when  there  really  was  a  hercsiarch  to  condemn,  there 


*  Tambarioi,  Storia  Oen.  deU'  InqaUizIone,  n.  483-6. — Raynuld.  ann.  1418, 
Ko.  11.— Archiv.  di  Fircnzc,  Prov.  S.  3Iaria  Novella,  14S4,  Ap.  34.— Wadaing. 
max.  1437,  No.  83;  onn.  1438,  No,  20;  ann.  1439,  No.  57;  ann.  1440,  No.  20  ;  ann. 
1441.  No.  G]  ;  ann.  1453,  No.  80;  onn.  1471,  No.  11 ;  ann.  149G,  No.  7.— RipoU 
Vn.  m,  100. 

Frit  Gabriele,  tbc  Inquisitor  of  Bologna,  in  tbo  same  year,  1461,  in  which  be 
vasttiit  to  Rome,  expended  tircnty-tbree  lire  t43n  sol.  in  havinj;  a  copy  made  of 
Eymericb'i  DireUorium  /nyuwilwrnii.— Denifle,  Archiv  fUr  Litteratur-  etc.  1885, 
MR 
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was  no  Inquisition  at  hand  to  perform  the  duty.  In  the  proceed- 
ings iigainst  Luther  there  is  no  trace  of  its  intervention.  Tbeboil 
Eofunje  Bomiiie^  June  10,  1520,  contains  no  allusion  to  Lis  doo- 
trinee  having  been  examined  by  it ;  when  they  were  publicly  0(» 
demned,  Juno  12, 1521,  the  ceremony  was  |)erfonued  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ascoli,  Auditor  of  the  Rota,  and  Silvcstro  Priorius,  Muster  of  tbe 
Sacred  Palace,  while  the  sentence  which  consigned  his  effigy  ud 
his  books  to  the  flames  was  pronounced  by  FrA  Cipriano^  profesBor 
in  the  College  of  Sacred  Theology.  It  was  perhaps  the  most  mo- 
mentous auto  defe  that  has  ever  been  celebrated,  but  the  Inqmor 
tion  con  boast  of  no  participation  in  it,^ 


In  the  Two  Sicilies  the  Inquisition  dragged  on  a  moribund  exist- 
ence.   Letters  of  King  Kobert  in  1334  and  1335  and  of  Joanna  L 
in  1342  and  1343  show  that  inquisitors  continued  to  be  appointed 
and  to  receive  the  royal  exequatur,  but  they  were  limited  to  mak- 
ing fifty  arrests  each,  and  record  of  these  was  required  to  be  entered 
in  the  i*oyal  courts;  they  had  no  jails,  and  the  royal  officials  re- 
ceived their  prisoners  and  tortured  them  when  called  upon.     The 
Jews  appear  to  be  the  main  object  of  inquisitorial  aotivity*  and ' 
this  can  only  have  been  halting,  for  in  1344  Clement  VI.  orden 
his  legate  at  Naples,  Aymerico,  Cardinal  of  S.  Martino,  to  punish^ 
comUgnly  all  apostate  Jews,  as  though  there  were  no  Inquisit 
at  work  there.    Yet  in  1362  there  were  three  inquisitors  in  IsaA 
pies,  Francesco  da  Messina,  Angelo  Oicerello  da  MonopoU,  and] 
Ludosico  da  Napoli,  who  took  part  in  the  trial  of  the  rebellic 
Luigi  di  Durazzo.    Still,  when  elTorts  were  to  bo  made  against  the] 
Plraticelii,  Urban  V.,  in  1368,  deemed  it  necessary  to  send  a  s| 
inquisitor,  Fra  Simone  del  Pozzo,  to  Naples.    Although  his 
diction  extended  over  the  island  of  Sicily,  Gregory  XL,  in  1373;, 
when  mformod  that  the  relics  of  the  Fraticelli  were  veneral 
there  as  those  of  saints,  ordered  the  prelates  to  put  a  stop  to  it,1 
as  though  he  had  no  inquisitor  to  call  upon.    Yet  Frd  Simonftj 
was  there  in  that  year,  and  had  a  theological  disputation  with  Fri  I 
Niccolo  di  Girgenti,  a  learned  Franciscan  who  had  been  provincial 
of  his  Order.    The  question  turned  upon  some  scholastic  subtle- 
ties respecting  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  as  each  dia-j 
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jratant  claimed  the  victory,  Simono  proceeded  to  settle  the  matter 
fcy  secretly  prosecuting  his  antagonist  for  heresy.  Nicoolo  got 
TFind  of  this  and  at  once  appealed  to  Rome,  before  the  Arch- 
hiahop  of  Palermo,  demanding  his  apostoll — an  appeal  wliich  Si- 
znone  pronounced  frivolous.  The  revelations  made  by  Nicoolo  as 
to  bis  antagonists  present  a  most  dismal  picture  of  the  internal 
condition  of  the  Church  at  the  time,  although  Fni  Simono  s  learn- 
iog  and  aacetic  life  won  him  the  popular  reputation  of  a  saint, 
and  ho  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Catania,  becoming  an  important 
pohtical  personage.  In  1373  Frederic  III.  issued  letters  to  all  the 
royal  ofHcials  onlering  them  to  lend  all  aid  to  him  and  to  his 
familiars,  and  the  Inquisition  seems  to  have  been  firmly  estab- 
lished, with  prisons  of  its  own.  In  1375  wo  find  Gregoiy  apply- 
ing to  the  king  for  the  confiscations,  and  procuring  from  the  i-eve- 
Dues  of  Palermo  on  appropriation  of  twelve  ounces  of  gold,  to  be 
applied  to  the  extonnination  of  heresy.  In  this  recrudescence  of 
perseoutton  the  Jews  appcfir  to  have  been  the  principal  Wctims. 
Tliey  appealed  to  Frederic,  who  in  the  same  year,  1375,  i&iucd  let- 
ters severelj'  blaming  the  inquisitors  and  ordering  that  in  future 
their  prisoners  should  be  confined  only  in  the  royal  jails ;  that 
civil  judges  should  assist  in  their  decisions,  aud  that  an  a]){)Gal 
should  lie  to  the  High  Court.  This  was  imposing  serious  limita- 
tions on  inquisitorial  jurisdiction,  but  no  reclamation  against  it 
appears  to  have  been  made.  In  Naples,  letters  of  Charles  III.,  is- 
roed  in  13S3  to  Frd  Domenico  di  Astragola  and  Fri  Leonardo  di 
Kapoli,  show  that  inquisitors  continued  to  be  appointed.  In  1380 
Boniface  IX.  seems  to  unite  Naples  with  Sicily  by  appointing  Frd 
Antonio  Traverse  di  Aversa  as  inquisitor  on  both  sides  of  the 
Fn.ro;  but  in  1391  another  brief  of  the  same  pope  alludes  to  the 
Inquisition  of  Sicily  having  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Frd 
Francesco  da  Messina,  and  as  there  is  customarily  but  one  inquisi- 
tor there  he  fills  the  vacancy  by  the  appointment  of  Frd  Simone 
da  Amatore.  FvX  Simone  had  a  somewhat  stormy  career.  Al- 
ready, in  1392,  he  was  replaced  by  Frd  Giuliano  di  Slileto,  jvfter- 
waptls  Bishop  of  Cefalii,  but  seems  to  have  regained  his  position, 
for  in  1393  he  was  obliged  by  King  Martin  to  refund  moneys  ex- 
torted from  some  Jews  whom  he  had  prosecuted  for  holding  illicit 
relations  with  Christian  women,  and  was  told  not  to  interfere 
with  matters  beyond  his  jurisdiction.    Engaging  in  treasonable 
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intrigues,  he  was  <lri7en  from  the  island^  and  in  1397  we  find  hin 
acting  as  papal  legato  and  provincial  in  Germany.     In  14<)o  he 
obtained  his  pardon  from  King  Martin,  and  was  allowed  to  reside 
in  Syracuse,  but  was  strictly  forbidden  from  exercising  the  office 
of  inquisitor.     Meanwhile,  in  1305,  we  hear  of  Guglielmo  di  Gi^ 
genti  as  inquisitor,  and  in  1397,  of  Matteo  di  Catania,  a  sentence 
by  whom  in  that  year,  fining  a  Jew  and  his  wife  in  forty  ounces, 
was  conilrmed  by  the  king,  showing  that  the  Inquisition  coo- 
tinned  to  be  subordinated  to  the  civil  power.    Fri  Matteo  was 
inquisitor  on  both  sides  of  the  Faro,  for  a  royal  letter  of  1399  de> 
scribes  him  as  such,  and  orders  obedience  renderetl  to  his  vicar, 
while  another  of  1403  shows  that  he  still  retained  the  pcisition. 
A  royal  decree  of  1403  specially  provides  for  Jews  an  appeal  to 
the  Uing  from  all  inquisitorial  sentences,  thus  continuing  what 
had  long  been  the  practice.     In  1415  royal  letttsrs  coniirming  the 
appointment  of  Frd  Antonio  do  Pontecorona,  others  of  1427  in 
favor  of  Frd  Benedetto  da  Periuo,  and  of  1446,  in  favor  of  Fii  | 
Andrea  de  la  Pascena,  show  that  the  organization  was  maintained,  | 
but  all  sentences  were  required  to  be  transmitted  to  the  viceroy,! 
who  submitted  them  to  a  royal  judge  before  they  were  valid.! 
Thus,  in  1451,  King  Alfonso  confii*med  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
florins,  levied  upon  the  Jews  as  a  punishment  for  their  usuriesj 
and  other  offences.* 

On  the  mainland  wo  hive  seen  proof  of  the  decay  of  the  In- 
quisition in  the  undisturl»ed  growth  of  the  Waldensian  commom- 
ties,  and  the  complete  breaking-down  of  its  machinery  is  fairly  J 
illustrated  in  1427,  when  Joanna  II.  undertook  to  enforce  certain] 
measures  against  the  Jews  of  her  kingdom.    Had  there  been  an ' 
effective  and  organized  Inquisition  she  would  have  required  no 
bettor  instrument  for  her  purpose ;  and  it  could  only  have  been 
the  absence  of  this  that  led  her  to  call  in  the  indefatigable  perse- 
cutor, FrA  Giovanni  da  Capistrano,  to  whom  she  issued  a  commis- 
sion to  coerce  the  Jews  to  abandon  usury  and  to  wear  the  sign 
Tau,  as  provided  by  law.    He  was  empowered  to  decree  such  pun- 


•  JISS.  Chioccarcllo,  T.  Tin.— RaynftUl.  ann.  1344.  No.  9;  ann.  1308.  No.  18; 
Bon.  1372,  No.  30;  ann.  1375,  No.  20.— Tocco.  Arcliivio  Storico  Napolitaa.  Aan. 
xn.  (1887),  Fttjc  I.  — nipoll  U.  SU.  834,  364.  — Guis«'p|n  Cosentino,  ArehWo 
Btnrico  Siciliano,  1885,  pp.  74-5,  87.  — La  Slantia,  DelP  Inquiaiuone  in  Sidli*, 
Tonuo,mdti,  pp.  13-15. 
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ishments  as  he  tnigfat  deem  Ot,  which  were  to  be  mercilessly  in- 
flicted by  all  judges  and  other  officials^  and  he  was  moreover  to 
constrain,  under  pain  of  confiscation,  the  Jews  to  surrender  to  him 
for  cancellation  all  letters  and  ]irivilege3  granted  to  them  by 
former  monarchs.  Yet  there  was  still  a  simulacrum  of  the  In- 
quisition maintained,  for  in  the  following  3'car,  1428,  wo  find  Mar- 
tin V.  confirming  the  appointment  of  Fra  Niccolo  di  Camisio  as 
Inquisitor  of  Benevento,  Bari,  and  the  Capitanata.* 

Whatever  vitaHty  the  Inquisition  retained  was  still  more  ro- 
dnoed  when,  in  1442,  the  House  uf  Aragon  obtained  the  throne  of 
Naples.  Giannone  tells  us  that  the  Aragonese  princes  rarely  ad- 
mitted inquisitors,  and,  when  they  did  so,  required  minute  reports 
as  to  their  every  official  act,  never  permitting  any  conviction  Avith- 
out  the  participation  of  the  secular  magistrates,  followed  by  royal 
confirmation,  as  we  have  seen  to  have  been  the  case  in  Sicily, 
When,  in  1449,  Nicholas  V.  appointed  Fra  Matteo  da  Rcggio  as 
inquisitor  to  exterminate  the  apostate  Jews  who  were  said  to  be 
nnmerous  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  terms  employed  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  for  some  time  the  Inquisition  had  been  prac- 
tically extinct,  although  but  two  years  before  he  ha<l  given  a  com- 
mission to  Fra  Giovanni  da  Napoli,  and  although  subsequent  in- 
quisitors were  occasionally  appointetl.f 

In  Sicily,  however,  in  1451,  the  Inquisition  obtained  fresh  vi- 
tality by  means  of  an  ingenious  device.  Fni  Enrico  Lugardi,  In- 
quisitor of  Palermo,  producetl  a  most  impudent  forgery  in  the 
shape  of  a  long  and  elaborate  privilege  purporting  to  have  been 
issued  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  U.  in  1224,  ordering  all  his  Sicilian 
tubjects  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  "inquisitors  of  heretical 
pmvity,"  and  stating  that,  as  it  was  unfitting  tliat  all  confisca- 
tions sliould  inure  to  the  royal  fisc  without  rcwanling  the  inquisi- 
tors for  their  toils  and  perils,  the  confiscations  henceforth  should 
be  divided  equally  between  the  fisc,  the  Inquisition,  and  the  Holy 
See ;  moreover,  all  Jews  and  infidels  were  required  once  a  year 

*  Wtdding.  T.  m.  Regeati^  p.  SOS.— Ripoll  11. 680. 

When^  in  1447,  Nicholas  V.  issued  a  cruel  edict  subjecting  the  Jews  to  severe 
Abilities  and  hamilintlons,  Capietmno  was  likewise  appointed  cooBerrator  to 
cdoicc  it«  provisions  (Wadding,  ann.  1447,  Ko.  10). 

^  Oiannone,  1st.  Cir.  di  NapoIJ,  Lib.  sxcn.  c,  5.— Wadding,  ann.  1449,  No.  13. 
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to  supply  inqnisitors  and  their  attendants,  when  in  prosectrti<Mi  of 
their  duty,  with  all  necessaries  for  man  and  beast.  Though  tk 
fraudulent  character  of  this  document  was  conspicuous  on  iu  face, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  blunder  in  the  regnal  year  of  its  date,  the  age 
was  not  a  critical  one ;  Fri  Enrico  seems  to  have  had  no  troobie 
in  inducing  King  Alonso  to  confirm  it^  and  it  was  subsequently 
confirmed  again  in  1477  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella-  The  privi- 
leges which  it  conferred  were  substantial,  and  gave  fresh  imp(M> 
tance  to  the  Inquisition,  although  its  judgments  were  still  sub- 
jected to  revision  by  the  civil  power.  When,  in  1474,  famine  led 
Sixtus  rV.  to  request  of  the  Viceroy  Ximenes  the  shipment  of « 
large  supply  of  corn  from  Sicily  to  Rome,  he  wrote  to  tlie  intniia* 
tor.  FrA  Salvo  di  Cassetta,  ordering  him  to  strain  every  nerreto 
secure  the  granting  of  the  favor.  The  inquisitor  at  that  timewaa 
evidently  a  pei-souago  of  influence,  for  Fni  Siilvo  in  fact  was  alw 
confessor  of  the  viceroy.  The  central  tiibunal  of  the  Inquisition 
sat  in  Palermo,  and  there  were  three  commissioners  or  deputies  in 
charge  of  the  three  "  valleys"  of  the  island.* 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  in  founding  the  New  Spanisli  Inqui»- 
tion,  obtjiined  for  his  grand  inquisitor  the  power  of  nominating 
deputies  in  all  the  dependencies  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  About 
14S7  Fruy  Antonio  de  la  Tefia  was  sent  to  Sicily  in  that  capacity, 
who  speedily  organized  the  Holy  Office  on  its  new  basis  thptm^- 
out  the  island ;  and  in  1492  an  edict  of  Imnishment  ^va3  issoed 
against  the  Jews,  who,  as  of  old,  were  the  chief  objects  of  penfr 
cation.  On  the  mainland  there  was  more  trouble.  When,  in  1508» 
Feribnand  acquii'cd  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  Great  CuiiUiiit 
Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  finding  the  people  excited  with  the  fctf 
that  the  Spanish  Inquisition  might  be  introduced,  made  a  soIeoiD 
compact  that  no  inquisitors  should  be  sent  thither.  The  oM  ral«« 
were  kept  in  force ;  no  one  was  allowed  to  bo  arrested  M'ithouta 
special  royal  warrant,  and  no  inquisitor  could  exercise  any  fuse- 
tions  without  the  confirmation  of  his  commission  by  the  roj** 


•  Paraino,  pp.  197-99.— RlpoU  HI.  510.— La  Mantia,  L'lnquisizione  in  flici"*' 
pp.  lft-18. 

Giuseppe  Coscntino  saya  (Archivio  Storico  Siciliano,  1885,  p.  73}  tliit  ^ 
conflrmatioa  in  1451  by  King  Alonso  of  the  diploma  of  Frederic  ILi*  notW^ 
found  in  tbe  arcliivca  of  Palermo,  but  that  the  royal  letlcre  of  1415  allude  *^* 
privilege  granted  by  Frederic     See  also  La  Mantia,  pp.  8~10|  18, 15. 
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representative.  Notwithstanding  this,  in  1604,  Diego  Deza,  the 
Spaoi&li  in4uisitor-gonora],  scut  to  Naples  an  inquisitor  and  a  ro- 
oeiver  of  conHscatetl  property,  with  royal  letters  ordering  them  to 
havo  fn?o  exorcise  of  their  authority,  but  Gonsalvo,  wlio  knew  by 
how  slender  a  tenwre  the  new  d^'nasty  held  the  allegiance  of  the 
people,  seems  not  to  have  atlmitteil  them.  Under  the  excuse  that 
the  Jews  and  New  Christians  cxjxilled  from  Spain  found  refuge  in 
Naples,  the  attempt  was  again  made  in  1510,  and  Andres  Falacio 
wfts  sent  there  as  inquisitor,  but  the  populace  rose  in  arms  and 
made  demonstrations  so  threatening  that  even  Ferdinand's  fanati- 
cism was  forced  to  give  way.  The  movements  of  the  French  in 
the  north  of  Italy  were  disquieting,  the  loyalty  of  the  Neai)ohtans 
waa  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  the  inquisitor  was  withdrawn  ^vith 
0  promise  that  no  further  effort  would  bo  made  to  force  upon  the 
people  the  dreaded  tribimal.  Even  Julius  II.  recognized  the  ne- 
oeBsity  of  this  and  assented  to  the  understanding.  The  Calabrian 
and  Apulian  "Waldenses  thus  had  a  respite  until  the  progress  of 
the  lieformation  in  Italy  aroused  the  Church  to  renewed  efforts 
uul  to  a  complete  reorganization  of  its  machinery  of  persecution.* 


•  Pirro,  SicUia  Sacra,  T.  185-0.— G.  Cosentino,  loc.  cit.  p.  7ft. — Caruso,  Mcmoric 
btoricbe  di  Sicilia,  P.  ii.  T.  i.  p.  U3.— OiansoDe,  op.  clt  Lib.  xzxii.  c.  5.— P&ramo, 
pp.  191-4.— Zarita,  Hist,  del  Rcy  Hernando,  Lib.  v.  c  70 ;  Lib.  ix  c.  3C. — Uariana, 
Hiet  de  £dpafia,  Lib.  xxx.  c.  1. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   SLAVIC   CATEARL 

"WnEN  Innocent  IIL  found  himself  confronted  with  the  alann- 
ing  progress  of  the  Catbaran  heresy,  his  vigilant  activity  did  not 
confine  itself  to  Italy  and  Languedoc.  The  home  of  the  belirf 
lay  to  the  east  of  the  Adriatic  among  the  Slavic  races.  Thenoe 
came  the  missionaries  who  never  ceased  to  fitimulate  the  zeal  d 
their  converts,  and  every  motive  of  piety  and  of  policy  led  him  to 
combat  the  error  at  its  source.  Thus  the  field  of  battle  stretobed 
from  the  Balkans  to  the  Pyrenees  along  a  front  of  over  &  tboa- 
sand  miles,  and  the  result  might  have  been  doubtful  but  for  the 
concentration  of  moral  and  material  forces  resulting  from  the  cen- 
tralized theocracy  founded  by  Hildebrand. 

The  contest  in  the  regions  south  of  Hungary  is  instractireM 
an  illustration  of  the  unconquerable  persistence  of  Rome  in  con- 
ducting for  centuries  an  apparently  rosultless  struggle,  undeterred 
by  defeat,  taking  advantage  of  every  opening  for  a  renewal  of  ihe 
strife,  and  using  for  its  ends  the  ambition  of  monarchs  and  lJ»8 
self-sacrificing  devotion  of  zealots.  A  condensed  review  of  tJie 
rapid  vicissitudes  of  such  a  contest  is  therefore  not  out  of  pUce, 
although  the  scene  of  action  lay  too  far  from  the  centres  of  Euro- 
pean life  to  have  decisive  influence  u|X)n  the  development  of  Eoo- 
pean  thought  and  belief,  except  as  it  served  as  a  refuge  for  the  pora»- 
cuted  and  a  centre  of  orthodoxy  to  which  neophytes  could  be  sent 

The  vast  regions  east  of  the  Adriatic  sciirce  paid  more  than  a 
nominal  spiritual  allegiance  to  Rome.  A  savage  and  turbulent 
population,  conquere<l  by  Hungary  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  always  endeavoring  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  was  Chii* 
tian  in  little  more  than  name.  Such  Christianity  as  it  boastoi 
moreover,  was  not  Latin.  The  national  ritual  was  Slavic,  in  s^piw 
of  its  prohibition  by  Gregory  VII.,  and  the  Roman  observance 
was  deteste<l,  from  its  foreign  origin,  as  the  badge  of  subjugation. 
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The  few  Latin  prelates  and  priests  and  monks  were  encamped 
amid  a  hostile  population  to  whom  they  were  straiigei-s  in  lan- 
guage and  manners,  and  the  dissoluteness  of  tiieir  lives  gave  them 
no  opportunity  of  actjuiring  a  moral  influence  that  might  disarm 
national  and  race  antipatliies.  Under  such  circumstances  there 
was  nothing  to  hinder  the  spread  of  Catharism,  and  when  the  de- 
vastating wars  of  the  Uungjiriana  came  to  be  dignified  as  crusades 
for  the  extermination  of  heresy,  heresy  might  well  claim  to  be 
identified  with  patriotism.  From  the  Danube  to  Macedonia,  and 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Euxine,  the  Catharan  Church  was  well 
organized,  divided  into  dioceses  vrith  their  bishops,  and  actively 
engaged  in  mission  work.  Its  most  fioimshing  province  was  Boa- 
Din,  where,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  counted  some  ten 
thooaand  devoted  partisans.  Culin,  the  Ban  who  held  it  under 
the  suzerainty  of  Hungary,  was  a  Catharan,  and  so  were  his  wife 
and  the  rest  of  his  family.  Even  Catholic  prelates  were  suspected, 
not  without  cause,  of  leaning  secretly  to  the  heretic  belief.* 

The  earliest  interference  with  heresy  occurs  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  doubtless  un- 
der impulsion  from  Imiocent,  drove  out  a  number  of  Cathari  from 
Trieste  and  Spalatro.    They  found  ready  rofugo  in  Bosnia,  where 
Culin  welcomed  them,    Vulcan,  King  of  Dalmatia,  who  hutl  de- 
signs upon  Bosnia,  in  1199  represented  to  Innocent  the  deplorable 
prevalence  of  heresy  there,  and  suggested  that  Emeric,  King  of 
Hungary,  sboidd  be  m'ged  to  expel  the  heretics.    Innocent  there- 
upon wrote  to  Emerio,  sending  him  the  severe  papal  decretal 
against  the  Patarins  of  Viterbo  as  a  guide  for  his  action,  and  or- 
dering liim  to  cleanse  his  territories  of  heresy  and  to  confiscate  aU 
heretical  property.    Oulin  seems  to  have  taken  the  initiative  by 
attacking  Hungary,  but  at  the  same  time  he  tried  to  make  hLs 
peace  with  ]^me  by  assorting  that  the  alleged  heretics  were  good 
Catholics.    He  sent  some  of  them,  with  two  of  his  prelates,  to  In- 
aooent  for  examination,  and  asked  for  legates  to  investigate  the 
matter  on  the  spot.    In  1203  the  pope  accordingly  ordered  his  chap- 
lain, Giovanni  da  Casemario,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  to 


•  Schmidt.  Histoire  des  Catharos,  1.104-0— Grcgor.  PP,  V'll.  Rcgist.  vir.  11.— 
Batthjont  L<gg.  Ecclea.  Hung.  IL  S74,  880-90,415-17.— lUyneld.  auB.  1203,  No. 
83.— lonoccnt,  PP.  lU.  lU-gi-st,  a  176. 
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proceed  to  Bosnia,  where,  if  they  found  any  heretics,  including  the 
Ban  himself,  they  were  to  be  prosecuted  according  to  the  rigw  d 
the  canons.  Giovanni  successfully  accomplished  this  miasion  in 
1203.  He  reported  to  Innocent  a  pledge  given  by  the  Cathari  to 
adopt  the  Latin  faith,  while,  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  reUgioii, 
he  recommended  the  erection  of  three  or  four  additional  biahopncB 
in  the  territory  of  the  Ban,  which  were  ten  days'  journey  in  ex- 
tent and  which  yet  ha<l  but  one  see,  of  which  the  incumbent  wm 
dead.  At  the  same  time  King  Emerio  wrote  that  Giovanni  had 
brought  to  him  the  leaders  of  the  heretics,  and  he  had  found  tiiem 
converted  to  orthodoxy.  Culin's  son  had  likewise  presented  him- 
self, and  had  entered  into  bonds  of  one  thousand  marks,  to  l>e  for 
feited  in  case  he  should  hereafter  protect  heretics  within  his  do- 
niinions.  The  triumph  of  the  Chuivh  seemefl  a-ssured,  especiallr 
when,  in  the  same  year,  Calo  Johannes,  the  Emperor  of  the  Ba3- 
garians,  applied  to  Innocent  to  have  cardinals  sent  to  crown  him, 
and  professed  himself  in  all  things  obedient  to  the  Holy  See* 

All  such  hopes  proved  fallacious.  With  the  development  of 
the  Albigensian  troubles  the  attention  of  Innocent  was  directed 
from  the  Slavs.  The  conversions  made  under  pressure  were  bat 
temiwrary.  The  metropolitan  of  the  ])roWnce,  Arringer,  Arch- 
bishop of  Ragusa,  filled  the  vacant  see  of  Bosnia  with  a  CatliAnUL 
and.  dying  himself  soon  after,  his  episcopal  city  became  a  nflst  rf 
heretics.  The  few  Catholic  priests  scattered  througli  the  region 
abandoned  their  jjosts,  and  Catholicism  grew  ^^^tually  almost  ex- 
tinct. In  1221  it  is  said  that  in  the  whole  of  Bosnia  there  wm  not 
a  single  orthodox  preacher  to  bo  heard.  Equally  dislie-artening 
was  the  course  of  affairs  among  the  Bulgarians.  After  Calo  Jo- 
hannes had  been  crowned  by  a  legato  from  Home,  his  qaarrd« 
with  the  Latin  Emperors  of  Constantinople  led  to  a  breach,  and 
in  the  wide  territories  under  his  dominion  the  Cathari  had  foU 
liberty  of  conscience.! 

At  length  the  papal  attention  was  again  directed  to  this  ^ 
plorable  sttde  of  affairs.  In  1221  Honoriiis  III.  sent  his  chapUiDi 
Master  Aconcio,  as  legate  to  Hungarj-,  with  orders  to  arowethe 
king  and  the  prelates  to  a  sense  of  their  obligation  to  exterminate 
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the  heretics  who  were  thus  openly  rlefiant.  On  his  way  the  leg- 
ate paused  at  lUgusti  to  superinteml  the  election  of  an  orthodox 
archbishop,  after  which  lie  ordered  all  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  to 
join  ill  a  crusade,  but  no  one  followed  him,  and  ho  went  alone  to 
Bosnia,  where  he  died  the  same  year.  Better  results  were  promised 
by  the  ambition  of  UgoUn,  Ai-chbishop  of  Kalocsa,  who  desired  to 
ext4>nd  liis  province ;  he  proposed  to  Andreas  IL  of  Hungary  that 
he  would  lead  a  crusade  at  his  own  cost,  and  king  and  pope  prom- 
iswl  him  all  the  territories  which  he  shoul<l  clear  of  heretics,  but 
Ugolin  overrated  his  powers,  and  adopted  the  expedient  of  sub- 
sidizing with  two  hundred  silver  marks  the  ruler  of  Syrmia,  Prince 
John,  son  of  Margaret,  widow  of  the  Emperor  Isaac  Angelus. 
John  took  the  money  without  performing  his  promise,  though  re- 
minded of  it  by  Honorius  in  1227.  KeUeved  from  apprehension, 
the  Bosnians  deposed  their  Ban  Stephen  and  replaced  him  with  a 
Gatbaran,  Ninofilav,ouo  of  the  most  notable  personages  in  Bosnian 
history,  who  maintained  himself  from  1232  to  1250,* 

The  scale  at  length  seemed  to  turn  mth  the  advent  on  the 
scene  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  full  of  the  irrepressible  enthusiasm, 
the  disregard  of  toil  and  hardship,  and  the  thirst  for  martj-rdom 
of  which  we  have  already  seen  so  many  examples.     Behind  them 
now,  moreover,  was  Gregory  XI.,  the  implacable  and  indefatigable 
pei^ecutor  of  heresy,  who  urged  them  forward  unceasingly.     The 
DomJnifans  were  firet  uix>n  the  ground.     As  early  as  1221  the 
Order  formed  estabUshments  in  Uungary,  developing  its  proseh*^ 
ing  energy  from  that  centre,  and  thus  taking  the  heretics  in  ilank. 
The  Dominican  legenil  relates  that  tlie  Inquisition  was  founded  in 
Hungar)*  by  Friar  Jaclczo  (St.  Hyacinth),  an  early  member  of  the 
Order,  who  died  in  1257,  and  that  it  could  soon  boast  of  two  mar- 
tyred inquisitors,  Friar  Nicholas,  who  was  flayed  alive,  and  Friar 
John,  who  was  lapidated  by  the  heretics.    In  1233  we  hear  of  the 
massacre  of  ninety  Dominican  missionaries  among  the  Cumans, 
and  it  was  perhaps  somewhat  earlier  than  this  tluit  thirty -two 
"were  drowned  by  the  Bosnian  heretics,  whom  they  were  seeking 
to  convert  J  but  Dominican  ardor  was  only  inflamed  by  such  inci- 
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dents.  Preparations  were  made  for  systematic  work.  In  1233 
Gregory  ordered  his  legate  in  Hungary,  Giacopo,  Bishop  of  Pales- 
trina,  to  convert  the  Bosnians.  King  Andreas  gave  the  Banateto 
his  son  Ooloraan,  Duko  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  and  ordered  him 
to  assist.  Results  soon  followed.  The  Catholic  Bishop  of  Bcsqb 
was  himself  infected  with  heresy,  and  excused  himself  on  iht 
ground  that  he  had  ignorantly  supposed  the  Cnthari  to  be  ortbcv- 
dox.  The  Archbishop  of  Ragusa  was  cognizant  of  this,  and  had 
paid  no  attention  to  it,  so  Giacoj>o  transferred  Bosnia  to  Kalocsa— 
a  transfer,  however,  which  was  for  the  present  inoperative.  Mow 
important  was  the  conversion  of  !N'inoslav,  who  abandoned  the  ny 
Ugion  of  bis  fathers  in  order  to  avert  the  attacks  of  Coloraan,  which 
were  rapidly  dismembering  his  territories.  He  was  effusively  W* 
corned  by  Gregory ;  he  gave  money  to  the  Dominicans  for  the 
building  of  a  cathedral ;  many  of  his  magnates  followed  his  eiaa- 
pie,  and  his  kinsman,  Uban  Prijesda,  handed  his  son  to  the  Domifi* 
icans  as  a  hostage  for  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion.  Gregoiy 
was  overjoyed  at  this  apparent  success.  In  1233  ho  ordered  the 
boy  restored  to  his  father ;  he  took  Bosnia  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  Holy  Seo,  and  ordered  Coloman  to  defend  Ninoslav 
from  the  attacks  of  disaffected  heretics;  ho  dcposeii  the  heretic 
bishop,  and  instructed  his  legate  to  divide  the  territory  into  ivo 
or  three  sees,  appointing  proper  incumbents.  The  latter  measaw 
was  not  carried  out,  however,  and  a  German  Dominican,  John  of 
Wildeshausen,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  all  Bosnia,* 

The  Legate  Giacopo  returned  to  Hungary  satisfied  that  the 
land  was  converted,  but  success  proved  fleeting.  Either  Ninosls.v'B 
conversion  was  feigned  or  he  was  unable  to  control  his  heretic 
subjects,  for  in  the  next  year,  1234,  we  find  Gregory  complaining 
that  heresy  was  increasing  and  rendering  Bosnia  a  desert  of  the 
faith,  a  nest  of  dragons  and  a  home  of  ostriches.  In  conjunction 
with  Andreas  he  ordered  a  crusade,  and  Coloman  was  instructed 
to  attack  the  heretics.  The  Carthusian  Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew 
was  sent  thither  to  preach  it  with  Holy  Land  indulgences,  and  by 
the  end  of  1234  Coloman  laid  Bosnia  waste  with  fire  and  swoid- 


•  Moctciro,  Historia  da  Sacra  Inquisl^aoP.  r.  Liv.  l,c.50. — Paramo,  p.  1 H.— 
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Nmosl&v  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  with  the  Cathari,  and  the 
struggle  Tvas  bloody  and  prolonged.  The  Legate  Giacopo  induced 
Bela  IV.  to  take  an  oath  to  extirpate  all  heretics  from  ovury  land 
ondcr  his  jurisdiction*  and  the  Franciscans  hastened  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  good  work.  They  commenced  with  the  city  of  Zara,  but  the 
Ajtchbishopof  Zara,  instead  of  seconding  their  labors,  impeded  them, 
which  eanied  for  him  the  emphatic  rebuke  of  Gregory.  Indeed, 
from  the  account  which  Yvo  of  Narbonno  gives  about  this  time 
of  the  Cathari  of  the  maritime  districts,  they  could  not  have  been 
much  disturbed  by  these  proceedings.* 

In  1235  the  crusailers  were  unlucky.  Bishop  John  lost  all  hope 
of  recovering  his  see  and  asked  Gregory  to  relieve  him  of  it,  as 
the  labors  of  war  were  too  severe  for  him  ;  but  Gregory  reproved 
his  faintheartedness,  teUing  him  that  if  he  disliked  war  the  love 
of  God  should  urge  hira  on.f  In  1236  the  aspect  of  affau's  im- 
proveil,  probably  because  Bela  IV.  had  replaced  Andreas  on  the 
throne  of  Hungary,  and  because  the  crusaders  were  energetical- 
ly aided  by  Sebislav,  Duke  of  Usora,  the  son  of  the  former  Ban 
Stephen,  who  hoped  to  recover  the  succession.  He  was  rewarded 
by  Gregory  calling  him  a  lily  among  thorns  and  the  sole  repre- 
sentativo  of  orthodoxy  among  the  Bosnian  chiefs,  who  were  all 
heretics.  At  last,  in  1337,  Coloman  triumphed,  but  heresy  was 
not  eradicated,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  through  the  following  years. 
In  fulfilment  of  his  request,  Gregory  ordered  the  consecration  of 
the  Dominican  Ponsa  as  Bishop  of  Bosnia,  and  soon  afterwards 
appointed  Ponsa  as  legate  for  three  years  in  order  that  he  might 
exterminate  the  remnant  of  heresy.  It  must  have  been  a  tolerably 
large  remnant,  for  in  the  same  breath  he  promised  the  protection 
of  the  Holy  See  to  all  who  would  tidce  the  cross  to  extirpate  it. 
In  1239  the  Provincial  Prior  of  Hungary  was  ordered  to  send  to 
the  heretic  districts  a  number  of  friars,  powerful  in  speech  and  ao- 

•  Epist.  Saec.  Xni.  T.  L  No.  574,  COL  — Ripoll  I.  70.  -  Potthast  No.  9736, 
97S3-9,  10019,  10032.— IClaic,  p.  06.— Bntthyani  Legg.  Ecclcs,  Hung.  L  855,— 
Hfttt.  Pari*  ann.  1348  (Ed.  1G44,  pp.  412-18). 

t  Bishop  John  succeeded  in  resigniDg  his  bishopric,  and  became  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  hia  Order.  A  coDtetnponiry,  who  knew  him  personnliy,  describes  him  as 
a  man  of  apofitoHc  virtno,  who  distributed  in  alois  the  revenue  of  his  sec,  amount- 
ing to  8000  marka,  and  performed  his  journeys  on  foot^  with  an  o&s  to  carry  bis 
books  and  restments.  After  his  death  at  Strasaburg  he  shone  In  miracles.— Tho- 
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tion,  to  consTimmate  tho  work.  Ponsa,  though  bishop  ajid  legtte, 
had  no  revenues  and  no  resources,  so  Gregory  ordered  paid  ova 
to  hira  the  moneys  collected  from  crusaders  in  redemption  of  vow, 
and  the  sura  which  NinosLav,  during  his  interval  of  orthodoxy,hid 
given  to  found  a  cathedral.  By  the  end  of  1239  heresy  seomodto 
be  exterminated,  but  scarce  had  Coleman  and  his  crusaders  left 
the  land  when  his  work  was  undone  and  heresy  was  as  vigorwB 
as  ever.  In  1240  Kinoslav  appears  again  as  Ban,  visiting  Ragssa 
with  a  splendid  retinue  to  renew  the  old  treaty  of  trade  and  alli- 
anoe.  King  Bela*s  energies,  in  fact,  were  just  then  turned  in  «■ 
other  direction,  for  Assan,  the  Bulgarian  prince,  had  declared  in 
favor  of  tho  Greeks ;  his  people  therefore  were  denounced  as  here- 
tics and  schismatics,  and  Bela  was  stimulated  to  undertake  a  cro- 
sade  against  him,  for  which,  as  usual,  Uoly  Land  indulgences  were 
promised.  It  was  hard  to  make  head  at  once  against  so  many 
enemies  of  the  faith,  and  in  the  confusion  the  Cathari  of  Bosnia 
had  a  respite.  Still  more  important  for  them  as  a  preventive  d 
persecution  was  the  Tartar  invasion  which,  in  1241,  reduced  linn- 
gary  to  a  desert.  In  the  bloody  day  of  Flusse  Sajo  the  Ilungariin 
army  was  destroyed,  Bela  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  and  Colo- 
man  was  slain.  The  respite  was  but  temporary,  however,  for  is 
1244  Bela  again  overran  Bosnia,  Kinoslav  made  his  peace  awi 
the  heretics  were  persecuted,  until  1246,  when  ITungan,'  was  in- 
volved in  war  with  Austria,  and  promptly  they  rose  again  with 
Ninoslav  at  their  head.* 

All  these  endeavors  to  diffuse  tho  blessings  of  Christianity  had 
not  been  made  without  blcwdshed.  "We  have  few  details  of  thew 
obscure  struggles  in  a  land  little  removed  from  barbarism,  but 
there  is  one  document  extant  which  shows  that  the  Albigensiaa 
crusades,  with  all  their  horrors,  haxl  been  repeated  to  no  purpoee. 
In  1247  Innocent  TV.,  in  making  over  the  sec  of  Bosnia  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Kalocsa,  alludes  to  the  labors  performed  byhio 
and  his  predecessors  in  the  effort  to  redeem  it  from  heresy.  TbfiJ 
had  meritoriously  devastated  the  greater  part  of  the  land ;  they 
had  carried  away  into  captivity  many  thousands  of  heretics,  will* 
great  effusion  of  blood,  and  no  little  slaughter  of  their  own  mtf 
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and  wasto  of  their  substance.  In  spite  of  these  sacrifices,  as  the 
churches  an<l  castles  which  thoy  had  built  were  not  strong  enough 
to  resist  siege,  the  land  could  not  be  retained  in  the  faith ;  it  had 
wholly  relapsed  into  heresy,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  its  volun- 
tary redemption.  The  church  of  Kalocsa  had  been  thoroughly 
exhausted,  and  it  was  now  rewarded  by  placing  the  recalcitrant 
re^n  under  its  jurisdiction,  in  the  expectation  that  some  future 
crusade  might  be  more  fortunate.  Innocent  IV,  had,  a  few  months 
eorhor,  ordered  Bela  to  undertake  a  decisive  struggle  with  the 
Cathari,  but  Ninoslav  appealal  to  him,  protesting  that  ho  had 
been  since  his  conversion  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church,  and  had 
only  accepted  the  aid  of  the  heretics  l)ecauB0  it  was  necessary  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  the  Banate.  Moved  by  this,  Inno- 
cent instructed  the  Archbishop  of  Kalocsa  to  abstain  from  further 
persecution.  He  ordered  an  investigation  into  the  faith  and  ac- 
tions of  Ninoslav,  and  gave  permission  to  use  the  Glagolitio  writ- 
ing and  the  Slavic  tongue  in  the  celebration  of  Catholic  service, 
recognizing  that  this  would  remove  an  obstacle  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  faith.    Kinoslav^s  last  years  were  peaceful,  but  after 

death,  about  1250,  there  were  civil  wars  stimulated  by  the  an- 
ronism  Ixitween  Catharan  and  Catholic.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Prijesda,  who  had  remained  CathoUc  since  his  conversion  in  1233. 
Under  pretence  of  supporting  Prijes<la,  Bela  intervened,  and  by 
12M  he  had  again  reduced  Bosnia  to  subjection,  leading,  doubtless, 
to  active  persecution  of  heresy,  although  the  transfer  of  the  see 
of  Bosnia  to  Kalocsa  was  not  carried  into  effect.* 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Kainerio  Saocone  gives  us  his  com- 
putation of  the  Perfects  in  many  of  the  Catharan  chui^ches.  In 
Constantinople  there  were  two  churches,  a  Latin  and  a  Greek,  tho 
former  comprising  fifty  Perfects.  The  latter,  together  with  those 
of  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia,  he  estimates  at 
about  five  hundred.  This  would  indicate  a  very  large  number  of 
believers,  and  shows  how  imfruitful  had  been  the  labors  and  the 
wars  which  had  continued  for  more  than  a  generation.  In  fact, 
although  Belays  long  reign  lasted  until  1270,  he  failed  utterly  in 
his  efforts  to  extirpate  heresy.    On  the  contrary,  the  Cathari  grew 
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ever  stronger  and  the  Church  sank  lower  and  lower.  Even  the 
Bosnian  bishops  dared  no  longer  to  remain  in  their  see-,  hut  re- 
sided in  Bjakovar.  So  little  reverence  was  there  felt  in  those  t^ 
gions  for  the  Holy  See  that  so  near  as  Trieste,  when,  in  12G4,  two 
Dominicans  commissioned  to  preach  the  crusade  against  the  Turb 
endeavored  to  perform  their  duty,  the  dean  and  canons  huatlfld 
them  violently  out  of  the  church,  and  would  not  oven  allow  them 
to  address  the  crowd  in  the  public  square,  while  the  archdeaeOD 
publicly  declared  that  any  one  who  listened  to  them  was  excom- 
municate.* 

Things  grow  worse  with  the  accession,  in  1372,  of  Bcla*s  gratn^ 
son^  Ladislas  IV.,  known  as  the  Cuman,  from  his  mother  EH7.abeth, 
a  member  of  that  pagan  tribe.    Ladislas  Uved  with  the  Cumass 
and  shared  their  religion  until  his  contempt  for  the  Holy  See 
manifested  itself  in  the  most  offensive  manner.    The  papal  legate, 
Filippo,  Bishop  of  Fermo,  had  called  a  council  to  meet  at  Bada, , 
when  Ladislas  ordered  the  magistrates  of  the  city  not  to  permit! 
the  entrance  of  any  prelates,  or  the  supplying  of  any  food  to  the 
legate,  who  was  thus  forced  to  depart  ignominiously.     This  called 
down  upon  him  the  anger  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  and  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  and  he  was  fain,  in  1280,  to  make  reparation,  not  only  by 
a  humble  apology  and  a  grant  of  one  hundred  marks  per  annum    « 
for  the  founding  of  a  hospital,  but  by  adopting  and  publishing  aafl 
the  law  of  the  land  all  the  papal  statutes  against  heresy,  and  swear-  ^ 
ing  to  enforce  them  vigorously,  while  his  mother  Elizabeth  did 
the  same  as  Duchess  of  Bosnia.    Something  was  gained  by  ♦Hi«, 
and  still  more,  when,  in  1283,  Ladislas  appointed  as  ruler  of  Bosnia 
his  brother-in-law,  Stephen  Dragutin,  the  exiled  King  of  Servia. 
The  latter,  although  a  Greek,  persecuted  the  Cathari ;  and  ^vhen,    „ 
about  1290,  he  was  converted  to  Catholicism,  his  zeal  increased«« 
He  sent  to  Rome  Marino,  Bishop  of  Antivari,  to  report  the  pre-™ 
dominance  of  heresy  and  to  ask  for  aid.    Nicholas  TV.  promptly  j 
responded  by  commissioning  a  legate  to  Andreas  III.,  the  oewH 
King  of  Hungary,  to  preach  a  crusade,  and  the  Emperor  "Rodolph  ^ 
was  ordered  to  assist,  but  the  effort  was  bootless.    Etjually  vain 
was  his  command  to  the  Franciscan  lUinister  of  Slavonia  to  select 
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tTo  friars  acquainted  with  the  langoa^  and  send  them  to  Bosnia 
to  extirpate  heresy.  The  request  at  the  same  time  made  to  Ste]>hen 
to  support  them  with  the  secular  arm  sliows  that  the  missioniu'ies 
irere  in  fact  inquisitors.  Unluckily,  Nicholas  in  his  zejil  also  em- 
pbyed  Dominicans  in  the  business.  Inspired  by  the  traditional 
liatred  between  the  Orders,  the  inquisitors,  or  missionaries,  em- 
(doyed  all  their  energies  in  quarrelling  with  each  other,  and  be- 
eame  objects  of  ridicule  instead  of  terror  to  the  heretics.* 

In  1298  Boniface  VITI.  undertook  finally  to  organize  the  In- 
qaisition  in  the  Franciscan  province  of  Slavonia,  which  comprised 
all  the  territory  south  of  Hungary,  from  the  Danube  to  Macedonia. 
The  provincial  minister  was  ordered  to  appoint  two  friai-s  as  in- 
quisitors for  this  immense  region,  and  was  intrusted  as  xisual  with 
the  power  of  removing  and  replacing  them.  This  slender  organi- 
ation  he  endeavored  to  supplement  by  ordering  the  Archbishop 
of  Kalocsa  to  preach  a  crusade,  but  there  was  no  response,  aud  the 
proposed  Inqnisition  effected  nothing.  When  Stephen  Dragutin 
died,  in  1314,  Bosnia  was  conquered  by  Mladon  Subi6,  son  of  the 
Ban  of  Croatia,  under  whom  it  was  virtually  independent  of  Hun- 
gary. Mladen  made  some  show  of  persecuting  heresy  —  at  least 
when  he  had  a  request  to  make  at  Avignon — but  as  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  his  subjects  were  Cathari,  whose  support  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  him,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  made  no  serious  effort. 
In  1319  John  XXIl.  describes  the  condition  of  Bosnia  as  deplora- 
ble. There  were  no  Cathohc  ecclesiastics,  no  reverence  for  the 
ttcmments ;  communion  was  not  administered,  and  in  many  places 
the  rite  of  baptism  was  not  even  known  or  understood.  "When 
soch  a  pontiff  as  John  felt  obliged  to  appeal  to  Mladen  himself  to 
put  an  end  to  this  reproach,  it  shows  that  he  had  no  means  of  ef- 
fective coercion  at  hand-f 

Mladen  was  overthrown  by  Stephen  Kostromanic,  and  when 
he  fled  to  Hungary,  Charles  Robert  cast  him  in  prison,  leaving  un- 
disturbed possession  to  Stephen,  who  styled  himself  Ban  by  the 
grace  of  God.  Stephen,  in  1322,  seems  to  have  abandoned  Catholi- 
cism, joining  either  the  Greeks  or  the  Cathari,  but  in  spite  of  this 
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affairs  commenced  to  look  more  favorable.     Hangary  began  to 
emerge  from  the  disorders  and  disasters  which  had  so  long  crippled 
it,  and  King  Charles  Kobert  was  inclined  to  listen  to  exhortatloito 
OS  to  his  duty  towards  the  Bosnian  heretics.    In  1323,  therefore^ 
Jolin  XXn.  made  another  attempt,  sending  Fra  Fabiano  thither 
and  ordering  Charles  Robert  anci  Stephen  to  give  him  efFectiTe 
supp>ort.    The  latter  was  obdurate,  though  the  former  seems  to 
have  manifested  some  zeal,  if  one  may  believe  the  praises  bestowed 
on  him  in  1327  by  John,    Fabiano  was  indefatigable,  but  his  duty 
proved  no  easy  one.    At  the  very  outset  he  met  with  unexpected 
resistance  in  a  city  so  near  at  hand  as  Trieste.    When  ho  endeav- 
ored there  to  enforce  the  decrees  against  heresy,  and  to  arouse  the 
people  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  the  bolls  were  rung,  a  mob  was  as- 
sembled,  he  was  dragged  from  the  pulpit  and  beaten,  the  leaders 
in  the  disturbance  being  two  canons  of  the  Cathedral,  "Michele  dai 
Padua,  and  Raimondo  da  Cremona,  who  were  promptly  ordered  I 
by  the  pope  to  be  prosecuted  as  suspects  of  heresy.    Hardly  had  | 
he  settled  tliis  question  when  he  was  involved  in  a  conti-overey 
with  the  rival  Dominicans,  whom  he  found  to  bo  poaching  on  his 
preserves.    A  zealous  Dominican,  Matteo  of  Agrani,  by  suppress- 
ing the  fact  that  Slavonia  was  Franciscjin  territory,  had  obtained 
from  John  letters  authorizing  the  Dominican  provincial  to  ajipoint 
inquisitors,  commissioned  to  preach  a  crusade  with  Holy  Land  in- 
dulgences, and  these  inquisitors  had  been  urgently  reconmiended 
by  the  pope  to  the  King  of  Hungary  and  other  potentates.    It  >ro» 
impossible  that  the  Orders  could  co-operate  in  harmony,  and  Fa- 
biano made  haste  to  represent  to  John  the  trap  into  which  he  bad 
been  led.    The  pope  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  controversy 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  Franciscans  over  the  question  of  pov- 
erty, and  it  was  impolitic  to  give  just  grounds  of  complaint  to 
those  who  remained  faithful ;  he  therefore  ]>romptly  recalle<l  the 
letters  giv(Mi  to  the  Dominicans,  and  scolded  them  roundly  for  de- 
ceiving him.    Even  yet  it  seemed  impossible  for  Fabiano  to  pene- 
trate beyond  the  borders  of  his  district,  or  to  work  witliout  im- 
pediment, for  in  1329  he  was  occupied  with  prosecuting  for  heresy 
the  Abbot  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damiani  of  Zara  and  one  of  Lis 
monks,  when  John,  the  Archbishop  of  Zara,  intervened  forcibly 
and  stopped  the  proceedings.    The  difficulties  thrown  in  Fabiano's 
way  must  have  been  great,  for  he  felt  compelled  to  visit  Avignon 
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for  their  removal,  but  hia  usual  ill-luck  ax^companiod  him.  The 
contest  between  the  papacy  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Visconti  and 
Loms  of  PaTaria  on  the  other,  rendered  parts  of  Lombanly  unsafe 
forpapalists,  and  a  son  of  Belial  named  Francesehino  da  Pavia  Iiad 
80  scrapie  in  hiying  hands  on  the  in<|uisitor  and  despoiling  hira  of 
his  horses,  books,  and  papers.  During  all  this  time  the  Inquisition 
mast  have  been  at  a  stjindstill,  but  at  last  Fabiano  overcame  all 
obstacles.  In  1330  he  returned  to  the  sc^no  of  action ;  Charles 
Bobert  and  Stephen  lent  him  their  assistance,  and  the  work  of 
nppreesing  the  Cathari  commenced  under  favorable  auspices,  and 
by  the  methods  which  wo  have  seen  so  successful  elsewhere.  The 
condition  of  the  Bosnian  Church  may  bo  guessed  from  the  fear 
felt  by  John  XXII.  that  the  bishops  would  be  heretics,  leading 
him,  in  1331,  to  reserve  their  appointment  to  the  Holy  See.  Yet 
on  the  death  of  Bishop  Peter,  in  1334,  the  chapter  elected  a  suc- 
cessor, and  Charles  Robert  endeavored  to  force  a  layman  on  the 
Church,  causing  a  disgraceful  quarrel  which  was  not  settled  until 
Benedict  XII.,  in  1336,  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  candidate  of  the 
chapter* 

The  spiritual  condition  of  the  Slavs  at  this  period  is  indicated 
by  an  occurrence  in  1331  nearer  home.  The  Venetian  inquisitor, 
Fri  Francesco  Chioggia,  in  visiting  his  district,  found  in  tlie  prov- 
ince of  Aquileia  innumerable  Slavs  who  worshipped  a  tree  and 
fountain.  Apparently  they  were  impervious  to  his  exhortations, 
and  he  had  no  means  at  the  moment  to  enforce  obedience.  He 
was  obliged  to  preach  against  them,  in  Friuli,  a  crusade  with  Holy 
land  indulgences.  He  thus  raised  an  armed  force  with  which  he 
cut  down  the  tree  and  choked  up  the  fountain ;  unfortunately,  we 
have  no  record  of  the  fate  of  the  nature-worsliippers.t 

Benedict  XII.  was  as  earnest  as  his  pre<lccessor.  Yet  even  Dal- 
matia  was  still  full  of  heresy,  for  in  1335  ho  felt  obligotl  to  vrr'ite  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Zara  and  the  Bishops  of  Trau  and  Zegna»  order- 
ing them  to  use  every  means  for  the  extermination  of  heretics,  and 
to  give  efficient  support  to  the  inquisitors.  The  Dalmatian  prelates, 
it  is  true,  prevailed  upon  the  magistrates  of  Spalatro  and  Trau  to 
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enact  laws  against  heresy,  but  these  were  not  enforced.  A  century 
had  passed  since  the  InquiBition  yra&  founded,  and  yet  the  duties  of 
persecution  had  not  even  then  been  learned  on  the  sliores  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  work  seemed  further  than  ever  from  acoompliaik- 
inent.  The  Cathari  continued  to  multiply  under  the  avowed  pro- 
tection of  Stephen  and  his  magnates.  A  gleam  of  light  appeiiml, 
however,  when,  in  1337,  the  Croatitm  Count  Nelipid,  a  bitter  enemy 
of  Stephen,  offered  his  services  to  Bene<lict,  who  joyfully  accepted 
them,  and  summoned  all  the  Croatian  barons  to  range  themselTei 
nnder  his  l)anner  in  aid  of  the  pious  labors  of  Fabiano  and  his  col- 
leagues. "War  ensued  between  Bosnia  and  Croatia,  of  the  douib 
of  which  we  know  httle,  except  that  it  brought  no  advantage  to 
the  faith,  until  it  threatened  to  spread* 

Steplien's  position,  in  fact,  was  becoming  precarious.  To  the 
east  was  Stephen  Dusan  the  Great,  who  styled  himself  Emperor 
of  Servia,  Greece,  amd  Bulgaria,  and  who  had  shown  himseU  un- 
friendly since  the  union  of  Herzegovina  with  Bosnia.  To  the  north 
was  Charles  Robert,  who  was  preparing  to  take  part  in  the  war. 
It  is  true  that  tlie  Venetians,  desirous  to  keep  Hungary  away  from 
their  Adriatic  possessions,  were  ready  to  form  an  aUiance  with 
Stephen,  but  the  odds  against  him  were  too  great.  He  probably 
intimated  a  readiness  to  submit,  for  when,  in  1339,  Benedict  sent 
the  Franciscan  General  Gherardo  as  legate  to  Hungary,  Charles 
Robert  convoyed  liim  to  the  Bosnian  frontier,  where  Stephen  re- 
ceiv()d  him  with  all  honor,  and  said  that  he  was  not  averse  to  extir- 
pating the  Cathari,  but  feared  that  in  case  of  persecution  they 
would  call  in  Stephen  Dusan.  If  liberally  supported  by  the  pope 
and  King  of  Hungary  he  would  run  the  risk.  In  1340  Benedict 
promised  him  the  help  of  all  Catholics,  and  he  allowed  himself 
to  bo  converted,  an  example  followed  by  many  of  the  magnates. 
It  was  quite  time,  for  Catholicism  had  virtually  disappeared  from 
Bosnia,  whore  the  churches  wore  mostly  abandoned  and  torn  dowit  , 
Gherardo  hastened  to  follow  up  his  advantage  by  sending  miBsion-  ■ 
aries  and  inquisitors  into  Bosnia.  That  thei-o  was  no  place  there,  ™ 
however,  for  the  methods  of  the  Inquisition^  and  that  persuasion, 
not  force,  was  requiretl,  is  seen  by  the  legends  which  reooant  how 
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one  of  these  inquisitors,  Fray  Joan  do  Arogon,  made  nnmerous 
ooQTcrts,  after  a  long  and  bitter  disputation  in  an  heretical  assem- 
bl}*,  by  standing  unhurt  on  a  blazing  pyre;  and  how  ono  of  his 
disciples,  John,  repeated  the  experience,  remaining  in  tho  tlames 
irhile  one  might  chant  the  Miserere.  These  miracles,  we  are  told, 
vere  very  effective,  and  the  stories  show  that  notliing  else  could 
hare  been  so.  Stephen  remained  true  to  his  promises,  and  the 
CitboUo  Church  commenced  to  revive.  A  bull  of  Clomont  VI.,  in 
1J44,  recites  that,  deceived  by  tho  falsehootls  of  the  Franciscan 
General  Gberardo,  he  had  ordered  tho  Bosnian  tithes  paid  over  to 
the  friars  on  the  pretext  of  rebuilding  the  churches,  bUt  on  the 
representation  of  Laurence,  Bishop  of  Bosnia,  that  they  belonged 
to  him  and  that  he  bad  no  other  source  of  support,  he  is  in  future 
to  receive  them.  At  the  instance  of  Clcmeot,  in  1345,  Stephen 
ooiuented  to  allow  the  return  of  Valentine,  Bishop  of  Makarska, 
who  for  twenty  years  had  been  an  exile  from  his  see,  and  the  next 
year  a  third  biahopric,  that  of  Duvno,  was  erected.  The  Catharan 
magnat^y  were  restless,  however,  and  when  Dusan  the  Great,  in 
1$50,  invaded  Bosnia  many  of  them  joined  him,  but  their  prosjiects 
became  worse  when  poaco  followed  in  1351,  and  when,  in  1353, 
shortly  before  his  death,  Stephen  married  his  only  child  to  Louis 
of  Hungary,  a  zealous  Cathoho  who  had  succeeded  his  father, 
Charies  Robert,  in  1342.* 

Stephen  Kostromanio  was  succeodetl  by  his  young  nephew, 
Stephen  Tvrtko,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  Helena.  Under 
KQch  circumstances,  dissatisfied  and  insubordinate  Catliaran  mag- 
nates bail  ample  opportunity  to  protluce  confusion.  Of  this  full  ad- 
vantage was  taken  by  Louis  of  Hungary  as  soon  as  the  death  of 
Dosan  the  Great,  in  1355,  relieved  him  from  that  fi)nnidabk;  nntag- 
onist.  The  Dominicans  hastened,  in  1356,  to  obtain  from  Imiocent 
VL  a  confirmation  of  the  letters  of  John  XXIL,  of  1327,  authoriz- 
ing them  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  heretics  with  Holy  I^nd 
indulgences.  Louis  seized  Herzegovina  as  a  dower  for  his  wife 
Elisabeth,  reduced  Stephen  Tvrtko  to  the  position  of  a  vassal,  and 
forced  him  to  swear  to  extirpate  the  Cathari.  Not  content  with 
this  he  proceeded  to  stir  up  rebellion  among  the  magnates,  pro- 
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ducing  great  confusion,  during  which  the  Cathari  regained  thdr 
position.    Then,  in  1360,  Innocent  VI.  conferred  on  Peter,  Bisln^ 
of  Bosnia,  full  powers  as  papal  inquisitor,  and  also  ordered  a  ncff 
crusiule,  which  served  as  a  pretext  to  Louis  for  a  fresh  invasioi. 
Nothing  was  accompUshed  by  this;  but  in  1305  the  Cathari, irri- 
tated at  T\Ttko's  efforts  to  suppress  them,  drove  him  and  lii« 
mother  from  Bosnia.    Louis  furnished  him  \nth  troops,  and  asked 
Urban  V.  to  send  two  thousand  Franciscans  to  convert  the  here- 
tics.   After  a  desperate  struggle  Tvrtko  regained  the  throne.  His 
brother,  Stephen  Vuk,  who  had  aided  the  rebels,  fled  to  Ragnu 
and  cmbraocd  Catliolicism,  after  which,  in  1368,  he  appealed  for 
aid  to  Urban  Y.,  representing  that  his  heretic  brother  had  disin- 
herited him  on  account  of  his  persecuting  heretics.    Urban  accord- 
ingly urged  Louis  to  protect  the  orthodox  Vuk,  and  to  force 
Tvrtko  to  abandon  his  errors,  but  nothing  came  of  it.     Whether 
Tvrtko  was  Catharan  or  Catholic  does  not  clearly  appear.    Prob- , 
ably  he  was  indifferent  to  all  but  his  personal  interests,  and  was 
ready  to  follow  whatever  poHcy  promised  to  serve  his  ambition, 
and  his  success  shows  that  ho  must  have  had  the  support  of  liis , 
subjects,  who  were  nearly  all  Cathari.    Although,  in  1368,  Urh 
V.  congratulated  Louis  of  Hungary  on  tlie  success  of  his  arms,] 
aided  by  the  friars,  in  bringing  into  the  fold  many  thousand  here-] 
tics  and  schismatics,  Louis  himself,  in  1372,  I'eported  that  Chns-I 
tianity  was  established  in  but  few  places;  in  some  the  two  faiths 
were  commingled,  but  for  the  most  part  all  the  inhabitants  were 
Cathari.    It  was  in  vain  that  Gregory  XL  endeavored  to  found 
Franciscan  houses  as  missionary  centres ;  the  Bosnians  would  not 
bo  weaned  from  their  creed.     Had  Tvrtko  followed  a  ])ohcy  of 
persecution  ho  could  not  have  accomplished  the  conquests  which, 
for  a  brief  period,  shod  lustre  on  the  Bosnian  name.    He  extended 
his  sway  over  a  large  part  of  Servia  and  over  Croatia  and  DalmO' 
tia,  and  when,  in  1376,  ho  assumed  the  title  of  king,  there  was  do  j 
one  to  dispute  it.    After  his  death,  in  1391,  the  magnates  afisertedfl 
virtual  indei>endence  under  a  succession  of  royal  pupj>et3 — Stephen" 
Dabisa,  his  5''oung  son,  under  the  regency  of  his  widow,  Helena, 
and  then  Stephen  Ostoja.    The  most  powerfiil  man  in  Bosnia  was 
the  Vojvode  ITrvoje  Vukci(5,  who  ruled  the  north,  and  next  to 
him  was  his  kinsman  Saudalj  Ilranio  who  dominated  the  south. 
Botii  of  these  men  were  Cathari,  and  so  was  the  king,  Stephen 
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and  all  bis  family.  Catholicism  almost  Uisappearetl,  and 
ism  was  the  religion  of  the  State.  It  was  argiuu^ccd  undei- 
&  Djed  (^^ndfather),  or  chief,  with  twelve  Ucitelji,  or  teachers,  of 
whom  the  first  was  the  Gost,  or  visitor^  the  deputy  and  successor 
of  the  I)jed,  and  the  second  was  known  ns  the  Starac,  or  elder.* 

These  were  state  officials,  and  we  see  them  occasionally  acting 
in  an  official  capacity.     Tlius,  when,  in  1404,  the  Vojvode  Paul 
Ifknc^  who  had  been  exiled,  was  rcoaIIe<l,  it  was  the  Djod  Ha- 
^■DJer  who  sent  Catharan  envoys  to  lia^^usa  to  bring  him  home, 
and  who  wrote  to  the  Dogo  of  Itagusa  on  the  subject.    lOeslc  was 
a  Catharan,  and  his  residence  in  Kagusa,  us  well  as  that  of  many 
similar  Cathanin  exileij,  shows  that  {H*rsecution  h;ul  grown  obso- 
lete even  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.     In  spite  of  his  Catharism, 
flrvoje  Tukcic  was  made  by  Ladislas  of  Naples,  Duke  of  Spalatro 
And  lord  of  some  of  the  Dalmatian  islands,  thus  making  Catbarism 
dominant  along  the  shore.     In  the  troubles  which  ended  in  the 
deposition  of  Stephen  Ostoja  and  the  election  of  Stephen  Tvrtko 
n.a  "Congregation  of  the  Bosnian  Lords"  was  held  in  1404,  in 
which,  among  those  present,  are  enumerated  the  Djed  and  several 
of  his  Ucitelji,  but  no  mention  is  ma^le  of  any  Catholic  bishop. 
fToloration  seemed  to  have  established  itself.     The  Great  Schism 
ve  the  Holy  See  abundant  preoccupation,  and  missionary  efforts 
no  longer  heartl  of,  until  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  as  King  of 
ungarj'-,  bethought  himself  of  re-establishing  his  claim  over  Bos- 
lua.    Two  armies  sent  in  1405  were  unsuccessful,  but  in  1407  Greg- 
—  XIL  aided  him  with  a  bull  sommoning  Christendom  to  a 
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rung.  nx.  (Schwandtncr  Rcr.  Hang.  Scriptt.  p.  877). 
In  1367  wc  find  the  people  of  Catl&ro  appealing  to  Urban  V.  for  aid  against 
itlie  Bchiamatics  of  Albania,  and  the  heretics  of  Bosnia  who  were  endeavoring  to 
iconrcrt  tbem  by  force  (Theiner,  op.  cit,  I.  250),  wbicli  probably  refers  to  some 
nterprise  of  the  restless  Sandulj  Ilmnic.  Yet  when,  in  1383,  we  Ihmj  of  n  Bishop 
'  Bosnia,  recently  dead,  who  had  lent  12,000  florins  to  Louis  of  Hungary,  and 
ad  then  bcqaeathed  the  debt  to  tlie  Holy  See  (lb.  p.  837).  wc  can  only  conclude 
t  the  orthodox  Bosnian  Church  continued  to  exist  and  waa  not  wholly  pen- 
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crusade  against  the  Turks,  the  apostate  Arians,  and  the  ManicluD- 
ans.  Under  tbese  auspices,  in  1408,  lie  led  a  force  of  sixty  tlioo- 
aand  Ilungarians  and  Poles  into  Bosnia,  defeated  and  captorod 
Tvrtko  IL,  and  recovered  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  but  the  Bosni- 
ans were  obstinate,  and  replaced  Ostoja  on  the  throne.  Anotlier 
expedition,  in  1410-141 1,  drove  Ostoja  to  the  south,  and  Sigismuai 
for  a  while,  retained  possession  of  iiosnia,  but  when,  in  1415,  he 
released  T\Ttko  TI.  and  sent  him  to  Bosnia  a*  king,  a  civil  \ni 
immediately  ensued.  Tvrtko  at  tirst  was  successful,  supporttd 
with  a  large  Hungarian  army,  but  Ostoja  called  the  Turks  to  bis 
assistance,  and  in  a  decisive  battle  the  Hungarians  were  defeBted. 
The  Turks  penetrate*!  to  Cillei  in  the  Stcyernmrk,  devastating  aad 
plundering  everywhere,  and  on  their  return  carried  with  lliem 
thousands  of  Christian  captives.* 

This  shows  the  new  factor  which  had  injected  itself  into  the 
already  tangled  problem.  In  1380  the  fatal  day  of  the  Amselfelil 
had  thrown  open  the  whole  Balkan  peninsula  to  the  Turks,  who 
since  then  ha*l  been  steadily  winning  their  way.  In  1392  we  bear 
of  their  first  incursion  in  southern  Bosnia,  after  which  they  bad 
constantly  taken  a  greater  pai-t  in  the  affairs  of  the  Banate.  The 
condition  of  the  country  was  that  of  savage  and  pei-petiial  dril 
war.  There  was  no  royal  jwwer  capable  of  enforcing  order,  and 
the  magnates  were  engaged  in  tearing  each  other  to  pieces.  D*" 
void  of  aU  sentiment  of  nationality,  no  one  had  any  scruple  in 
cjilling  in  the  aid  of  the  infidel,  in  paying  allegiance  to  him,  or  in 
subsidizing  him  to  prevent  his  joining  the  opposite  party.  If™* 
the  same  with  Catholic,  Catharan,  and  Greek.  No  sense  of  Ibe 
ever-approaching  danger  served  to  make  them  abandon  their  intar- 
necino  quarrels,  and  if  a  temporary  petty  advantage  was  to  be 
gained  there  was  no  hesitation  in  aiding  the  Turk  to  a  fartberitt^ 
vance.  The  only  wonder  is  that  the  progress  of  the  Moslem  con- 
quest was  so  slow ;  there  caii  be  little  doubt  that  it  could  ha^ 
been  arrested  by  united  effort,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  rule  of  Islam  was  not,  aft«r  all,  an  improvement  on  the  stite 
of  virtual  anarchy  which  it  replace<l.  To  the  j>easantry  it  (pffer^o 
itself  rather  as  a  dehverance.  When,  in  14fil,  Stephen  Toraase^ 
ascended  the  throne,  in  his  appeal  for  aid  to  Pius  XL  he  describe 
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the  Turks  as  treating  the  peasants  kindly,  promising  them  free- 
dom, and  thus  winning  them  over,  and  he  adds  th«t  the  mag- 
nates cannot  defend  their  castles  when  thus  ahandoued  by  the 
peasants.* 

As  regards  the  Cathari,  the  Turkish  advance  protluced  two 
contrary  effects.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  the  danger  that  por- 
seoution  would  drive  them  to  seek  protection  from  the  enemy. 
On  the  other  hand  there  was  absolute  need  of  assistance  from 
Christendom,  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  submission  to  Home, 
and  olicdienco  to  her  demands  for  their  extermination.  Both  of 
these  influences  worke<l  to  the  destruction  of  Bosnia,  for  when 
toleration  was  pi'actised  aid  was  withheld^  and  when  at  last  perse- 
secution  was  established  as  a  policy  the  Cathari  welcomed  the 
invader,  and  contributed  to  the  subjugation  of  the  kingdom. 

In  1421*  Stephen  Tvrtko  II.  i*eappear».l  nixm  the  scene,  and 
the  next  year  he  was  acknowledged.  There  followed  a  breathing- 
space,  for  the  Turkish  general  Isa;ic  was  defeated  and  killed  dar- 
ing an  incursion  into  Hungary,  and  Mahomet  I.,  involved  in  strife 
with  Mustapha,  had  no  leisure  to  repair  the  disaster.  This  did 
not  last  long,  however,  for  in  142-1  the  sctns  of  Ostoja  endeavored, 
with  Turkish  help,  to  win  back  their  father's  throne,  the  only  re- 
salt  of  which  was  a  war  ending  with  the  surrender  of  a  portion  of 
Bosnian  territory  to  Murad  II.  Agjiin,  in  U33,  when  T\Ttko  was 
fighting  ^vith  the  Servian  despot,  George  Brankovic,  he  was  sud- 
denly called  to  the  south  to  withstand  a  Turkish  inroad  invited' 
by  Kadivoj,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ostoja,  and  this  was  inuuediately 
followed  by  the  rising  of  Sandalj  llranic,  the  powerful  magnate 
of  Herzegovina,  who  drove  Tvrtko  to  seek  refuge  with  Sigismund. 
His  absence  lasted  three  years,  during  which  the  wildest  confusion 
reigned  in  Bosnia,  the  Turks  being  constantly  called  in  to  partici- 
pate with  one  side  or  the  other.f 

Meanwhile  the  rise  of  the  Observantinc  Franciscans  was  re- 
storing to  the  Church  some  of  its  old  niissionary  fervor,  and  fur- 
lashing  it  with  the  necessary  self-devoted  agents.  In  spite  of  the 
^preoccupations  arisin?;^  from  the  contest  between  Eugeniits  TV. 
ad  the  C-ouncil  of  lia.sle,  an  effort  was  made  to  win  liaok  Bosnia 
to  the  faith.    If  anything  could  accomplish  this  there  might  be 


"  Klaic,  p.  416. 
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hope  from  the  fierce  and  inexliatistible  enthusiasm  of  the  Obser- 
Tantinc  Friar,  the  Blessed  GLicouio  della  Alarca,  who  had  already 
given  evidence  of  ruthless  efficiency  as  inquisitor  of  the  Iltliau 
Fraticelli.  In  3-1-32  lie  vvajs  accordingly  sent  with  full  powere  to 
reform  the  Franciscan  Order  in  Slavonia,  and  to  turn  its  whole 
energies  to  missionary  work.  Under  this  impulsion  we  are  told 
that  conversions  were  numerous  from  Bosnia  to  Wallachia,  ami 
Eugonius  rV.  stimulated  rivalry  by  also  setting  the  Dominicans 
at  work.  In  1434  Giacomo  was  driven  out,  but  was  sent  back  the 
next  year,  and  distinguished  himself  by  redoubled  ardor  and  sa> 
cess,  attributed,  according  to  his  biographers,  partly  to  his  mirtcn- 
lous  powers.  Alarmed  at  his  progress,  the  wicked  queon  sent  four 
assassina  to  despatch  him,  when  ho  extended  his  arms  and  Me 
them  do  whatever  God  would  permit,  whereupon  they  became 
rigid  and  suffered  agonies  until  ho  pra^'ed  for  their  release.  In- 
dignant at  this  attempt,  he  bearded  the  king  and  queen  in  foil 
court,  and  his  boldness  gained  him  so  many  converts  that  the  idng 
became  alarmed  for  his  throne.  A  sorcerer  was  accordingly  i^ 
ployed  to  slay  the  intrepid  inquisitor,  but  Giacomo  promptly  rem- 
dered  the  man  speechless  for  life.  Some  heretics  then  aaire^ 
through  the  supports  of  a  platform  where  he  was  preaching.  It 
fell,  but  he  escaped,  and  to  this  day.  says  the  legend,  the  poster 
ity  of  the  perpetrators  have  all  been  bom  halt  and  lame.  The* 
proofs  of  divine  favor  led  to  numerous  ctmversiona,  but  he  becanuf 
involved  in  quarrels  unth  the  Catholic  clergy,  caused,  we  are  tobl 
by  envy,  and  they  excommunicated  him,  so  that  he  was  oWig"^ 
to  seek  absolution  from  the  pope.  His  triumphant  career  was  cot 
short  by  a  summons  from  the  Emperor  Sigismund  to  assist  in  tbe 
pacification  of  the  Hussite  troubles,  and  his  field  of  action  w^ 
transferred  to  regions  farther  north,  where  we  shall  meet  ^ 
hereafter.  Even  there,  however,  he  did  not  forget  his  Bosnian 
enemies,  for  at  Stuhlwcissenburg,  on  meeting  the  legates  of  ^^ 
Council  of  Basle,  he  at  once  asked  them  to  exert  their  influenoe  on 
Sigismund.  Though  King  Stephen,  he  said,  was  an  unbapti^ 
heretic  who  woidd  not  allow  his  subjects  to  be  baptized,  a  com- 
mand from  the  emperor  would  bo  sufficient  to  compel  hiffl  *** 
yield.  Giacomo,  moreover,  had  left  behind  him  worthy  diacipl^ 
from  among  the  natives.  One  of  these,  the  Blessed  Augelo  o^ 
Verbosa,  shone  also  by  miraculous  gifts.     On  one  occasion  ^* 
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heretics  gave  him  poison  to  drink,  but  on  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  above  the  cup  it  became  innocuous,  which  brought  him  many 
converts.* 

This  legendary  extravagance  has  some  foundation  in  fact.  A 
bull  of  Eugenius  IV.,  in  1437,  speaks  of  sixteen  Franciscan 
churches  and  monasteries  destroyed  by  the  Turks  within  two 
years,  and  another  grants  to  the  friars  who  remained  certain  priv- 
ileges in  hearing  confessions,  which  show  that  they  had  been 
active,  and  liad  been  winning  their  way.  Giacomo^s  influence  at 
Stuhlweissenburg  is,  moreover,  indicated  by  his  inducing  Sigis- 
mund  t-o  comiwl  Stephen  Tvrtko  to  undergo  baptism,  and  to  issue 
from  that  place,  in  January,  1436,  an  edict  taking  the  Franciscans 
under  his  protection,  and  permitting  them  to  spread  Catholicism 
throughout  Bosnia.  In  reward  for  this  Sigismund  aided  his  re- 
turn to  his  kingdom,  which  he  found  |K>ssessed  partly  by  Servia, 
partly  by  the  'I'urks,  and  wholly  dev!i3tate<l.  For  what  he  could 
obtain  of  this  ruined  land  he  had  to  render  allegianoe  to  Murad 
n.,  and  to  p!iy  him  a  yearly  tribute  of  twenty-five  thousand  duc- 
ats. AV'retchetl  as  was  this  simxdacrmn  of  royalty,  it  was  incom- 
patible with  the  favor  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  show  to 
Catholicism.  Southern  Bosnia  by  this  time  was  independent  un- 
der Stephen  Vukci^,  nepliew  and  successor  of  Sandalj ;  as  a  Cath- 
aran,  he  was  regarded  throughout  Bosnia  as  the  defender  of  the 
national  faith,  and,  in  alliance  with  Murad  II.,  he  overthrew 
Stephen  Tvrtko  Il.f 

In  1444  another  king  was  elected  in  the  person  of  Stephen 
Thomas  Ostoji<5,  a  younger  natural  son  of  Ostoja,  who  had  carefully 
kept  himself  in  *>bscurity  with  a  low-bom  Gatharan  wife,  to  whom 
he  had  l>een  nuirricd  with  the  Catharan  ceremony — a  fact  which 
subsequently  served  as  an  excuse  for  a  divorce.  Almost  the  first 
que,stion  which  the  new  Icing  had  to  decide  was  whether  he  would 
adhere  to  his  religion  or  cast  his  fortunes  with  CathoUcisra.  The 
Church  had  not  rehnxed  its  efforts  to  win  over  the  fragments  re- 


•  Wiwlding.  ann.  1433,  No.  12-13;  ann.  1435,  No.  1-7,  0;  nnn.  U7fl,  No.  89- 
40;  ODD,  1498,  No.  3.— .Kgid.  Carlcrii  Lib.  <1q  Legattonibus  (Monamcnt  ConcH. 
General.  Seec.  XV.  T.  I.  p.  676). 
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maining  of  Rosnia,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  only  aiding  to 
designs  of  the  Turks  by  adding  to  confusion  and  discord.  In  1437 
the  vacancy  left  by  Criacomo  dclla  Marca  had  been  filled  hv  Uie 
appointment  of  Fra  Niccolo  of  Traa,  and  since  1-439  ToniiuMO, 
Bishop  of  Lesina,  had  been  in  Bosnia  as  ]>apal  legate,  busily  en- 
gaged in  furthering  the  interests  of  Catholicism,  lie  had  failed 
in  an  effort  to  convert  Stephen  Vukcic,  but  the  advent  of  a  new 
king  was  an  incentive  to  further  exertions,  Eugenius  promptJj 
appointed  the  Obsorvantine  Vicar  of  Bosnia,  Fabiano  of  Bacs, 
and  Iiis  successors  perpetual  inquisitors  over  the  Slavonic  btuli, 
and  instructed  the  Bishop  of  I/?sina  to  promise  Stephen  Tbomis 
tlie  recognition  of  his  election  if  ho  would  embrace  the  true  faith, 
The  position  was  a  difficult  one.  All  his  magnates,  \vith  tbe  ex- 
oe|)tion  of  Peter  Vojaalid,  were  Catharans,  and  to  offend  thm 
would  bo  to  invito  Turkish  intervention,  while,  so  long  as  he  held 
aloof  from  Chinstendora,  he  could  expect  no  aid  from  the  Wesu 
Doubtless  promises  that  could  not  bo  fulfilled  were  made  to  hia 
in  plenty,  for  he  concluded  to  cast  his  fortunes  with  Catholicism, 
but  he  abstaintKi  from  receiving  the  crown  offered  to  him  by  Eu- 
genius for  fear  of  offending  his  Catbaran  subjects.  He  perniitt«I 
the  erection  of  two  new  bishoprics,  he  was  duly  baptised,  ami  be 
laboi*ed  long  and  eaniestly  to  induce  his  subjects  to  follow  hisci- 
ample.  Xeai'ly  all  his  magnates  did  so,  but  Stephen  Vukcic  vti 
a  conspicuous  exception,  and  the  common  people  were  not  so  easi- 
ly moved.  Even  the  king  himself  did  not  dare  to  omit  tbe  cufi- 
tomary  "  adoration  "  of  the  Perfects,  for  which  he  wixa  duly  ^' 
communicated  by  the  inquisitor,  but  the  pope  recognized  t)» 
difficulty  of  his  position,  and  wisely  gave  him  a  dispensation  i^ 
associating  with  heretics.* 

Although  many  Catholic  churches  were  built,  the  legate 
porteil,  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  that  the  land  was  too  full  of  her 
for  other  cure  than  the  sword.    The  king's  position  was  loit  ix^ 
cure  for  him  to  venture  on  persecution,  which  would  infall^ 
have  led  to  a  revolt.     In  a  gnint,  in  144C,  of  certain  town;^ 
Count  Paul  Dragiaic  and  his  brothers,  who  were  zealous  Call*- 


*  Kloic,  pp.  3C6-7,  86&-70,  373-3.— Wadding,  ann.  1437,  No.  2-3;  md.»- 
No.  4^-3.— Ripoll  m.  91.— Raynald.  ann.  1444,  No.  2;  ann.  1445,  No.  23;    « 
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it  is  providetl  that,  in  caso  of  their  committing  treason,  the  pft  is 
not  to  b*»  resumed  without  n  previouH  investigation  ''  by  the  Lord 
Djed  iind  the  Bosnian  Church  and  good  B<.>suians."  The  Francis- 
cans Ci^mplained  of  his  liike\yarmnea8  to  Nicholas  V.,  when  he 
JQStified  himself  on  the  plea  of  necessity;  he  longed,  he  said,  for 
the  time  when  he  could  offer  to  his  subjects  the  alternative  of 
death  or  conversion,  but  as  yet  the  heretics  were  too  numerous 
and  powerful  and  his  position  too  precarious.  Nicholas  calmed 
the  Franciscans,  and  they  eagerly  awaited  the  good  time  to 
come.* 

The  defeat,  in  144S,  of  John  Ilunyady,  in  a  three  days'  battle 
on  the  iiistorio  Amselfeld,  led,  in  144".),  to  a  seven  years'  peace  be- 
tween him  and  Murad  II.,  in  which  Bosnia  waa  included.  Peace 
with  Servia  followed,  and,  thus  relieved  from  the  fear  of  foreign 
aggression,  Stephen  Thomas  was  summoned  to  perform  his  prom- 
isee. Before  the  papal  representatives  he  was  obliged  to  give  a 
solemn  pledge  to  John  Hunyady  tliat  he  would  strike  heresy  with 
a  crushing  blow.  Nicholas  V.,  who  had  sent  the  Bishop  of  Ijosina 
liQck  as  legate,  ordered  him  to  preach  a  crusaile  with  Holy  Land 
indulgieuces,  and  active  efforts  were  made  in  the  good  work. 
Early  in  1451  the  Bishop  of  Lesina  sent  most  encouraging  reports 
0t  tlie  result.  Many  of  the  nobles  had  sought  conversion ;  the 
bag  in  every  way  helped  the  Franciscans,  and  had  founded  sev- 
eral houses  for  them ;  wherever  those  houses  existed  the  heretics 
melted  away  like  wax  before  the  fire,  and  if  a  sufficient  supply  of 
friars  could  be  had  heresy  would  be  extirpated.  Not  quite  so 
rose-colored  was  the  statement  of  a  Dominican^  Fra  Giovanni  of 
Ragusa,  that  in  liosnia  and  Servia  there  were  very  few  monks 
and  priests,  so  that  the  pet>ple  were  wholly  untraiaetl  in  the  faith. 
"Tmnindful  of  the  danger  of  conjoining  the  two  Orders,  Nicholas 
sent  him  thither  with  some  of  his  brethren  on  missionary  work, 
and  at  die  same  time  despatched  the  Franciscan  Eugenie  Somma 
to  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia  in  the  double  capacity  of  nuncio 
and  inquisitor.f 

The  good  Bishop  of  Lesina  had  been  over-sanguine.    In  the 


"  ECloi^^  pp.  878-4.— Rnynald.  Bnn.  1449,  No.  9. 
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first  prossuro  of  persecution  forty  heads  of  the  Catharan  Church, 
witli  great  numbei's  of  the  laity,  sought  refuge  ^vith  Stephen  Tuk- 
cic,  who  proceeded  to  attack  the  Catholics  of  Iljigusiv,  while  iiiany 
others  fled  to  Servia  and  to  the  Turks,  ami  appealed  to  them  for 
hel)>.  Those  who  remained  prepared  for  resistance,  and  a  bloody 
religious  war  broke  out,  of  which  George  Brankovic  of  Servia 
took  advantage  to  renew  the  war  suspended  in  1449.  This  waa 
more  than  Stephen  Thomas  could  endure ;  he  w^as  forced  to  aban- 
don persecution  and  to  call  for  help.  John  Ilonyady  was  cnniged 
at  hi.s  weakness,  and  ordered  him  to  make  peace  with  Sen'ia.  He 
ap|>ealed  to  Nicholas  V.,  who  remonstrated  with  Hunyady,  when 
the  latter  retorted  that  Stephen  Thomas  was  false  to  his  promises, 
and,  in  place  of  exterminating  the  heretics,  was  pi*otecting  them, 
to  the  scandal  of  all  Christendom.* 

On  the  fall  of  Constantinnple,  in  May,  1453,  Stephen  Thomas 
promptly  sent  envoys  to  Mahomet  II.  to  tender  his  allegiance. 
In  the  ever -deepening  menace  of  the  Turks  persecution  could 
hardly  be  resumed  with  activity,  but  the  popes  occasionally  gave 
him  a  portion  of  the  moneys  raise^l  for  the  crusiide,  and  the  Cath- 
ari  were  humiliated  and  proscribed  as  far  as  could  be  \'entured 
upon,  and  constituted  a  discontented  and  dangerous  element  of 
the  population.  In  1459  we  finJ  the  king  protesting  to  Pins  11. 
that  he  persecuted  the  Cathari  roumlly,  ami  asking  for  more  bish- 
ops ;  and  one  of  his  latest  acts  was  to  send  the  Bishop  of  Nona  to 
the  pope  with  three  Catharan  magnates — George  KucinitS,  Stojsav 
Tvrtkovic^  and  Radovan  Viencinic — that  they  might  be  converted, 
It  seems  incredible  that  any  one  should  covet  a  throne  so  precari- 
ous, and  yet,  in  1461,  while  Sti'phen  Thomas  aviis  battling  with  the 
Croatian  magnates,  he  was  murtlered  by  his  son,  Stephen  Thtjnvaa- 
evic,  and  his  brother  Radivoj.  The  crown  which  Stephen  Tho- 
maaevi6  thus  won  by  a  parricide  was  a  crown  of  thorns.  To  U»e 
north  Matthias  Corvinus  of  Hungary  was  estranged  and  unfor^v- 
ing;  to  the  west  was  Croatia,  with  which  he  was  at  war;  in  the 
south  Stephen  Vukcic  was  his  enemy ;  while  on  the  east  lav  Ser- 
via, now  a  Turkish  imshalic,  from  which  Mahomet  II.  only 
awaited  the  fitting  moment  to  reduce  Bosnia  to  a  like  condition. 
Thus  surrounded  by  foes,  the  internal  condition  of  the  land  waa 
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flot  reassuring,  for  it  was  full  of  secret  or  open  Cathari,  who  longed 
for  help  or  revenge,  no  matter  whence  it  might  come.* 

The  new  king  recognized  that  his  only  hope  lay  in  obtaining 
aid  from  Christendom,  to  earn  which  he  labored  energetically  to 
strengthen  the  CathoUc  Church  in  his  dominions,  but,  in  the  fatal 
perversencsa  of  the  time,  this  only  precipitated  his  downfalL 
Prom  Pius  II.  he  obtained  only  barren  instructions  to  the  legate, 
Lorenzo,  Abbot  of  Spalatro,  to  collect  money  and  crusaders.    From 
ifatthias  Corvinus  be  purchased  an  alliance  by  a  heavy  payment, 
by  surrendering  s<'»me  castles,  and  by  breaking  off  relations  with 
the  Turks  and  ceasing  to  pay  them  tribute.    In  all  this  he  es- 
'tnnged  still  further  his  heretic  subjects  and  drew  upon  his  lieatl 
tte  vengeance  of  Mahomet  II.     Many  Cathari,  driven  from  Bos- 
nia, had  found  refuge  in  Moslem  territory;  others,  e8i>ecially  no- 
bles, forced  to  pretend  conversion,  maintained  constant  relations 
■with  the  Turks,  kept  them  advise*!  of  all  that  occurred,  and  were 
eager  to  aid  them,  in  hopes  of  revenge.     The  news  of  the  treaty 
"witb  Matthias  Corvinus  was  speedily  conveyed  to  Mahomet,  who, 
to  test  its  truth,  sent  an  envoy  to  demand  the  tribute.     King  Ste- 
lim  took  liim  to  the  treasury,  showed  him  the  money,  and  re- 
feed  to  deliver  it,  saying  that  he  needed  it  for  selfKlefenoe,  or 
tbt  it  would  support  him  in  exile  if  driven  from  the  kingdom, 
find  he  paid  no  heetl  to  the  envoy's  warning  that  treasure  with- 
held in  defiance  of  ple<lge8  would  bring  him  no  luck.f 

Defiance  such  as  this  left  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  Turk, 
^Qt  preoccupations  in  Wallachia  kept  Mahomet  bu-sy  during  14r.3, 
^d  he  pfJstjM^nod  liis  revenge  till  the  following  year.     It  shows 
*he  blindness  of  Rome  to  the  situation  and  the  unflagging  persist- 
*^ncy  of  the  determination  to  secure  imiformity  of  faitlu  tliat  dur- 
*ii|f  this  respite  Pius  II.  sent  learned  friars  to  Bosnia  with  instruc- 
tions that  the  beat  mode  of  overcoming  heresy  was  to  ]>roniote 
study.    The   instructions   were  excellent,  but   siuUy   misplaced. 
Xlirough  the  winter  and  spring  of  14«5;i  Malioraet  Avas  preparing 
th.<  final  blow  by  massing  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousanti  men  at 
Achianople.    To  throw  Stephen  Thomasevic  off  of  his  guard,  his 
P©<iuest  for  a  fifteen  years'  truce  was  granteil,  and  his  envoys,  re- 
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turning  with  this  welcome  news,  were  followed,  after  an  interval 
of  four  days,  by  the  Turkish  host.  The  land  was  found  defence- 
less,  and  no  resistance  wus  oflfereti  till  the  invaders  reached  the 
royal  castle  of  Bobovac,  a  stronghold  capable  of  prolonged  de- 
fence. Its  commandant,  liowever,  was  Count  Kodak,  a  Catharan 
who  had  been  forced  to  conversion,  and  on  the  thM  day  he  sur- 
rendered on  a  promise  of  rowarcL  When  he  claijned  this.  ALi- 
homet,  reproaching  him  with  his  treason,  had  him  prfimptly  l>o- 
headed,  and  tradition  still  points  out  on  the  road  to  Sutiska  the 
rook  Radakovica,  where  the  traitor  met  his  end.  The  capitulation 
of  Bobovac  cast  terror  throughout  the  land.  liesistance  was  no 
longer  thought  of,  and  the  only  alternatives  were  flight  or  submis- 
sion. The  king  hurried  towards  the  Croatian  frontier,  with  Mar 
hornet  Pasha  at  his  heels,  and  was  compelled  at  Kljnd  to  surrender 
on  promise  of  life  and  freedom,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  he  was  put  to 
death,  after  being  utilized  to  order  all  commandants  of  cities  and 
oaatles  to  surrender  them.  Within  eight  days  more  than  seventy 
towns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  by  the  middle  of  June 
all  Bosnia  was  in  their  possession.  Then  Mahomet  tumod  south- 
ward to  overrun  the  territories  of  Stephen  Vukcic,  but  the  monn- 
tains  of  Herzegovina  were  bravely  defended  by  the  Cathari,  and 
by  the  end  of  June  the  Turkish  host  took  its  way  homeward,  car- 
rying with  it  one  hundred  thousand  prisoners  and  thirty  thousand 
youths  to  be  converted  into  Janissaries.* 

Thus  abandone<l  by  Christendom,  except  to  hasten  the  end 
through  per|>etually  inflaming  religious  strife,  Bosnia  wa«  con- 
quered without  a  struggle,  while  Herzegovina  held  out  for  twenty 
years  longer.  How  easily  the  catastroj)ho  might  have  been  averted 
ia  seen  in  the  fact  that  before  tlie  yeai'  14G3  was  out  Matthias 
Corvinus  had  reconquered  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  so  easi- 
ly won,  which  was  held  until  the  Hungarian  ]K>wer  was  broken 
on  the  disastrous  field  of  Mohacs  in  1526.  In  the  Turkish  lands 
the  Cathari  for  the  most  part  embraced  Mahometanism,  and  the 
sect  which  had  so  stnbbomly  endured  the  vicissitudes  of  more 
than  a  thousand  y«irs  disappeared  in  obscurity.  The  Christians 
had  the  resource  of  flight,  which  they  embraced,  commencing  an 
emigration  which  continued  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
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century.  Tliis  was  rather  to  escape  oppression  than  persecution, 
for  the  Turks  permitted  them  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  "When 
the  blessed  Angelo  of  Verbosa,  the  disciple  of  Giacorao  della 
Marca,  persuaded  his  fellow  -  believers  to  leave  the  country,  Ma- 
homet sent  for  him  and  menacingly  asked  him  his  reasons.  "To 
worship  God  elsewhere,"  he  Iwldly  I'epHed,  and  84)  eloquently 
pleaded  his  cause  that  the  Turk  ordered  the  Christians  to  be  un- 
molested, and  gave  Angelo  jwrmission  to  preach.  Thenceforth  the 
Franciscans  were  the  refuge  and  supjwrt  of  the  Christians  up  to 
modem  timea^  though  they  had  many  cruelties  to  endure  at  the 
bands  of  the  barbarous  conquerors.* 


•  Klaic,pp.  487-0, 448.— Wadduig.  aim.  1478.  No.  67 ;  ann.  1498,  No.  2~Z;  ana* 
1500.  No.  44. 

There  waa  at  least  one  humorous  incident  conucctcd  mth  the  conquest  of 
BoBnia.  Oo  the  occupation  by  tlio  Turks  of  the  capitnl,  Jaicza,  the  FrnnciscaiiB 
fled  to  Venice,  carrying  with  them  the  body  of  St.  Luke,  nbich  had  been  tnina- 
lat£d  tlilthor  fVoiu  Const  anlinnple.  The  possession  of  so  important  a  relic  bronght 
thffn  preat  consideration,  but  inrolved  them  in  a  troublesome  contest.  For 
three  hundred  yenrstbe  Benedictine  bouse  of  St  Jnstina  at  Padua  hail  rejoiced 
in  owning  the  body  nf  St.  Luke^  which  waa  the  aourca  of  much  prufiL  The 
Benedictines  objected  t«  the  intrusion  of  the  dQppelgnnger;  and  as  no  tmat- 
worthy  tradition  assigned  two  bodies  to  the  saiot,  there  was  no  chance  of  com- 
promise. They  appealed  to  Pins  IT.,  who  referred  the  case  with  full  powers  of 
decision  to  bis  legate  at  Vcnico,  Cardinal  Bessnrion.  A  trial  in  all  legal  form 
was  held.Usting  for  three  months  and  resulting  in  the  victory  of  the  Froncls- 
caosL  The  Faclu.in  Luke,  as  an  impostor,  was  forbidden  to  enjoy  in  future  the 
devotion  of  the  faithful,  but  no  provision  was  made  to  compensate  those  who  for 
three  ccnturiea  had  wasted  on  him  their  prayers  and  offeriDgs,  in  the  belief 
tliat  they  were  accuring  the  suffrages  of  the  genuine  Evangelist.  The  Paduans 
for  years  vainly  endeavored  to  get  Bcssarion's  docisioa  set  aside,  and  they  were 
finally  obliged  to  submit  Their  strongect  argument  was  that,  aliout  the  year  580, 
the  F.mpt:rnr  Tibcrins  II.  had  given  to  St.  Gregory,  then  apocriaarius  of  Pclitgius 
n.  ID  Constantinople,  the  head  of  St  Lnkc.  which  was  still  exhibited  and  venerat- 
ed in  the  Basilica  of  the  Vatican.  Now  the  Benedictine  St.  Luke  w*as  a  headless 
trunk,  white  the  Franciscan  one  was  perfect  And  they  argued  with  reason  that  it 
was  highly  improbable  that  St  Luke  had  posseiistd  two  heads.  This  logic  waa 
more  cogent  than  sacceasfUl.  though  the  Vatican  clergy  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  discredit  their  own  rahialdc  relic,  which  they  coDtioucd  to  exhibit  as  genuine. 
Thp  question  was  still  further  complicated  by  a  superfluous  arm  of  the  Evangelist 
which  was  preserved  in  the  Basilica  of  8.  Maria  ad  Pnesepe  (Wadding,  ann.  1468^ 
Ko.  lS-33). 


CHAPTER  VI. 


GERMANT. 

In  1209  Kenry  of  Veringen,  Bishop  of  Straasbnrg,  accompanied 
Otho  rV".  on  his  coronation  expedition  to  Rome.  "W^e  have  seen 
(p.  192)  how  some  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  emperor's  train  were 
scandalized  by  the  almost  open  toleration  of  heretics  in  the  papal 
city ;  possibly  recriminations  may  have  passed  between  the  Gor- 
man and  the  Italian  prelates,  and  the  former  may  have  been  rec- 
onmiended  to  look  more  sharply  after  the  orthodoxy  of  their 
own  dioceses.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Bishop  Henry  is  said  to  have 
carried  home  with  him  some  theologians  eager  to  punish  aberra- 
tions from  the  faith,  and  a  little  investigation  showed  to  his  horror 
that  his  land  was  full  of  misbelievers.  A  searching  inquest  was 
organized,  and  he  soon  had  five  hundred  prisoners  representing  all 
classes  of  society.  He  was  a  humane  man,  as  the  times  went,  and 
ho  sincerely  sought  their  conversion,  to  which  end  he  set  on  foot 
disputations,  but  bis  clergy  were  no  match  for  the  sectaries  in 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  the  faith  gained  little  by  the  attempt. 
Recourse  to  stronger  measures  was  evidently  requisite,  and  he 
announced  that  all  who  were  obstinate  should  be  burned.  This 
brought  most  of  them  to  their  senses;  heretic  books  and  writings 
were  eagerly  surrendered,  and  the  converts  abjured.  About  a  hun- 
dred of  them,  however,  under  the  persuasion  of  their  leader,  a 
priest  of  Strassburg  named  John,  were  obdurate,  including  twelve 
priests,  twenty-three  women,  and  a  number  of  nobles.  So  ignorant 
were  the  episcopal  officials  of  the  method  of  proceeding  against 
heretics  that  they  were  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  convict  these 
recusants;  some  form  of  trial  seems  to  have  been  thought  neces- 
sary, and  resort  was  had  to  the  old  expedient  of  the  red-hot  iron 
ordeaL  The  heretics  protested  against  it  as  a  manifest  tempting 
of  God,  but  their  objections  were  unavailing;  those  who  denied 
their  heresy  were  subjected  to  it,  and  naturally  but  few  escaped. 


HERETICS   OP   STRASSBUnO. 

One  of  them,  named  Reinhold,  appealed  to  Innocent  III.  against 
this  form  of  triaJ,and  the  pope  promptly  responded  by  forbidding 
its  further  use  in  such  matters,  although  vro  are  told  by  contem- 
pomrios  that  its  efficacy  was  abundantly  proved  by  miracles. 
One  of  the  heretics  who  repented  at  the  last  moment  was  divinely 
cured  of  his  bum  and  was  discharged.  Returning  home  rejoicing, 
his  wife  upbraided  him  with  his  weakness,  and  under  her  reproof 
he  relapsed.  Immediately  the  bum  reappeared,  and  a  similar  one 
X7as  developed  on  the  hand  of  the  wife,  inflicting  such  agony  that 
neither  could  restrain  their  screams.  Fearing  to  betray  themselves, 
they  rushed  to  the  woods,  where  they  yelled  like  wild  beasts;  this 
lod  to  their  speedy  discovery,  and  before  the  ashes  of  their  con- 
federates were  yet  cold  they  both  shared  the  same  fate.  More 
fortunate  was  one  of  a  number  of  heretics  convicted  in  this  man- 
ner at  Cambrai  about  the  same  time.  On  his  way  to  the  stake  ho 
listened  to  the  exhortations  of  a  priest  and  commenced  to  repent 
and  confess.  As  be  did  so  his  hand  began  to  heal,  and  when  he 
received  absolution  there  was  no  trace  left  of  the  bum.  Then  the 
priest  cailetl  attention  to  him,  pronouncing  him  innocent,  and  on 
the  evidence  of  his  uninjured  hand  ho  Wiis  discharged.  At  Strass- 
burg  there  were  eighty  obstinate  ones,  whose  lieresy  was  proved 
by  the  ordeal.  They  were  all  burned  the  same  day  in  a  ditch  be- 
yond the  walls,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  hollow  was  still 
known  to  the  citizens  as  the  Ketzergrubo,  The  property  of  tho 
condemned  was  duly  confiscated  and  was  divided  between  the 
magistrates  and  those  who  had  labored  so  successfully  in  vindicat- 
ing the  faith.*        

'  Kaltner,  Konrod  von  Marburg,  Prag,  1883,  pp.  41-5.  —  Frag.  Hist  CUrstini 
Bcriptt.  P-  n.  p.  89).— Chronik  dea  Jncob  v.  Xdnigshofcn  {Chroniken  der  deutch- 
en  6t2dte,  IX.649).— Trithcm.  Chroa.  Hirsaug.  aon.  1215.— IT.  Mutii  Cbron.  Lib. 
m.  ann.  1212.— lunoc.  PP.  UI.  Regest,  xrv.  188.— CiE«or.  Heislcrb.  Dist.  m.  cap. 
16, 17. 

On  the  authority  of  Daniel  Specklin,  a  Strassburg  annalist  who  died  in  1689, 
Bishop  Henry  is  said  to  have  met  St  Dominic  in  Rome,  to  have  promised  him 
ud  Inoocent  IIL  to  introduce  tbc  Dominican  Order  iu  Strassburg,  and  to  have 
taken  some  members  home  with  him,  who  speedily  muUipIie<l  to  about  a  hun- 
dred, and  distinguished  themscWeJi  by  the  persecution  related  in  tho  text  (Kalt- 
oer,  toe.  cit. ;  cf.  Hoffinan,  Geschichtc  der  Inquisition  II.  365-71).  At  this  period, 
as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,  Dominic  was  laboring  obscurely  in  I.anguc> 
doc,  and  it  woa  not  until  12U  that  the  liberality  of  Pierre  Cella  suggested  to  him 


GERMANY. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Strassburg  was  a  solitaiy  centra 
of  heresy,  and  that  this  was  the  only  case  of  contemporary  pereeca- 
tion.  Fragmentary  allusions  to  the  detoction  and  punishment  d 
misbelief  in  other  places  tluring  the  next  few  years  show  that  the 
population  of  the  Uhinelands  was  deeply  infected,  and  that  wien 
the  ignorance  and  sloth  of  the  clergy  permitted  detection,  herelioa 
were  ruthlessly  exterminated.  The  event  at  Strassburg,  however, 
happens  to  have  been  reported  with  a  fulness  of  detail  which  in- 
vests it  with  j>ocuUar  imixjrtanco  as  revealing  the  raetho<ls  of  thi; 
episcopal  inquisition  of  the  period,  and  the  nature  of  existing  re- 
ligious disaidence.* 

The  Cathari  appear  to  have  virtually  disappeared  from  G«^ 
many,  where  their  foothold,  at  best,  had  been  precarious,  German 
soil  seems  to  have  been  unpropitious  to  this  essentially  Southeni 
growth.  On  the  other  hand,  Waldonses  were  numerous,  together 
with  sectaries  known  as  Ortlibenses  or  OrdibariL 

We  have  already  seen  how  rapidly  Waldensianism  extended 
from  Burgundy  to  Franchc  Corato  and  Lorraine,  and  how.  in  1199. 
Innocent  III.,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  WalileoMi 
of  Metz  to  surrender  their  vernacular  Scriptures,  had  sent  ihithff 
the  Ablwt  of  Citeaux  and  two  other  abbots  to  repress  their  wil 
The  ablK)ts  duly  performe*!  their  mission,  preached  to  the  misguid- 
ed zealots,  and  burned  all  such  copies  of  the  forbidden  books  tt 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  though  it  is  fair  to  presimie,  from 
the  silence  of  the  chronicler,  that  no  human  victims  expiated  H 
the  stake  their  unlawful  stndies.    The  consctjuence  of  this  dm*- 
placed  lenity  was  the  emboldenment  of  the  heretics.     Some  yeas 
later  when  Bishop  Bertrand  was  preaching  in  the  cathedral  be 
saw  two  whom  he  recognized,  and  pointed  them  out,  saying, **l 
see  among  you  missionaries  of  the  Devil ;  there  they  are,  who  in 
my  presence  at  Monti>ellicr  were  condemned  for  heresy  and  cast  ] 
out."     The  imabashed  Waldenses,  with  a  companion,  replied  to( 
him  with  insults,  and,  leaving  the  churcli,  gathered  a  crowd,  to] 
whom  they  preached  their  doctrines.     The  bishop  was  powe 
to  silence  them,  for,  wlien  he  attempted  U)  use  force,  ho  found  i 

the  idea  of  assAinbling  around  him  in  Toaloase  half  a  doxen  kindred  s]>int<>. 
was  not  until  1234  that  tho  Dominican  convent  in  Btmsaburg  was  founded  (I 
ner,  p.  45). 

•  KaltDcr,  p.  46.— Hoffmann,  II.  871-2.— Trithera.  Chron.  Hirmng.  taut,  1215 
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protected  by  some  of  the  most  iofluentiol  citizens  of  the  town,  and 
they  were  able  to  disseminate  their  pestiferous  opinions  in  safety. 
Here,  as  in  many  other  places,  quarrels  between  the  people  and 
the  bishop  paralyzed  the  arm  of  the  Church,  and  the  Waldensos 
for  many  years  continued  to  infect  the  city.* 

It  cannotf  thcroforo,  surprise  us  that  nearly  all  the  heretics 
burned  at  Strassburg  in  1212  belonged  to  this  sect.  From  thoir 
writings  and  confessions  a  list  of  three  hundred  errors  was  com- 
piled, afterwards  condensed  into  seventeen,  and  these  were  read 
before  them  to  the  people  while  they  were  on  their  way  to  the 
place  of  execution.  Priest  John,  their  leader,  admitted  the  correct- 
ness of  all  save  one  alleging  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse,  which 
he  indignantly  denied.  Those  which  he  admitted  show  how  rapid- 
ly their  doctrines  were  developing  to  their  logical  conclusions,  and 
how  impassable  was  the  gulf  which  already  separated  them  from 
the  Churcli.  All  the  holy  orders  were  rejected,  and  this  alreatiy 
led  to  the  abolition  of  sacerdotal  celibacy ;  disbelief  in  purgatory 
was  definitely  adopted,  with  its  consequences  as  to  prayers  and 
masses  for  the  dead,  and  there  had  already  been  invented,  before 
St.  Francis  and  his  followers,  the  dogma  that  Christ  and  his  dis- 
ciples held  no  property.f 

The  Ortlibenses  or  Ordibarii,  who  were  also  represented 
among  the  victims  of  Strassburg,  demand  a  somewhat  more  de- 
tailed consideration  than  their  immediate  importance  would  seem 
to  justify,  because,  although  cora|xirative]y  few  in  numbers,  they 
present  the  earUest  indication  of  a  pecuUar  tendency  in  German 
free  thought  which  wo  shall  find  reproduce  itself  in  many  forms, 
and  constitute,  with  almost  unconquerable  stubbornness,  the  prin- 
cipal enemy  with  which  the  Inquisition  had  to  deal. 

Early  in  the  century  Maitre  David  de  Dinant,  a  schoolman  of 
Paris,  whose  subtlety  of  argumentation  rendered  him  a  favorite 
vith  Innocent  III.,  had  indulged  in  dangerous  speoulations  derived 


'  Isnoc.  PP.  in.  Rcgcftt.u.  Ill,  143, 235.  —  Alberic.  Triuni  Font.  ano.  1200.— 
Cnar.  Bcisterb.  Dist.  r.  c.  20. 

t  Kaltncr,  op.  cit.pp.  69-71. — I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  honest 
Dtniel  Speckltn  has  drawn  to  some  extent  upon  his  own  convictions  for  this  list 
flf  mors.  AmoDj;  them  be  ennmeratcd  lay  communioD  in  both  elements.  As  the 
cup  St  this  time  had  not  been  withdrawn  from  the  laity,  its  administration  woald 
sot  have  been  cbozactehzcd  as  a  heresy. 
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from  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  as  transmitted  through  the  Arai 
commentators,  adulterated  with  neo-Flatonio  elements,  which  Iran* 
muted  the  theism  of  the  Greek  into  a  kind  of  mystic  pantbeisni 
These  speculations  were  carried  still  further  by  his  fellow-sdiai 
man,  Ainauri  de  Bene,  a  favorite  of  the  heir-apparent,  Priiw 
Louis.  His  views  were  condemned  by  the  university  in  1204;  I» 
appealed  to  the  iloly  See,  but  was  compelled  to  abjure  in  1901 
when  ho  is  said  to  have  died  of  mortification.  He  had  disapK 
however,  who  propagated  his  doctrines  in  secret.  They  v« 
mostly  men  of  education  and  inteUigonce,  theologians  of  the  mii 
versity  and  priests,  except  a  certain  goldsmith  named  GuillauiM, 
who  was  esteemed  as  the  prophet  of  the  little  sect.  It  was  im- 
possible that  bold  speculations  of  this  nature  should  remain  statiofr 
ary,  and  the  theoretical  premises  of  David  and  Amauri  irert 
carried  to  unexpected  conclusions  in  the  effort  to  reduce  tbea 
into  a  system  for  proselytism  among  the  people.  Amauri  fcfld 
taught  that  God  was  the  essence  of  all  creatures,  and,  as  light  coold 
not  be  seen  of  itself,  but  only  in  the  air,  so  God  was  invisible  ei 
cept  in  his  creatures.  The  inevitable  deduction  fi'om  this  was  tbc 
after  death  all  beings  would  return  to  God,  and  in  him  be  ma&td 
in  eternal  rest.  This  swept  away  the  doctrines  of  futimj  retrita- 
tion,  purgatory,  and  hell,  ami,  us  the  Amaurians  did  not  fail  to 
point  out,  the  innumerable  observances  through  which  the  Chintfc 
controlled  the  consciences  and  the  wealth  of  men  through  its  power 
over  the  keys  and  the  treasury  of  salvation.  As  this  was  de- 
structive to  the  ecclesiastical  system,  so  was  the  doctrine  equally 
subversive  of  morality,  which  taught  that  such  was  the  virtue  of 
love  and  charity  that  whatever  was  done  in  their  behalf  could  be 
no  sin,  and,  further,  that  any  one  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  wa 
impeccable,  no  matter  what  crime  he  might  commit,  because  tl»at 
Spirit,  which  is  God,  cannot  sin,  nor  can  man,  who  is  nothiflgof 
himself,  so  long  as  the  Spirit  of  God  is  in  him.* 

There  was  in  these  utterances  an  irresistible  attraction  ^ 


•  Tocco,  L'Heresia  nel  Medio  Evo,  p.  21.— D*Argentr6,  Collect.  Jadic  li  l^* 
— Caasar.  Ucistcrbac  v.  32.— Nicb.  TriTetti  Chron.  ann.  1213  (D'Acliery  SpiciWg. 
in.  185.— Ujgord.  dc  Gcst.  Phil.  Aug.  nun.  1210.  —  Guillel.  Naugiftc  ann.  1310.- 
Eymeric.  Direct.  Inquia.  P.  u.  Q.  vji. — Cf.  Kenan,  Averro&s  et  rAvcrroXsine,  SdEd 
pp.  220-4. 
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minds  prone  to  mystic  exaltation.  Even  the  orthodox  Csesariua 
of  Heisterbaoh  argues  that  much  is  permitted  to  the  saints  which  is 
forbidden  to  sinners ;  where  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  there  is  Uberty — 
have  charity,  and  do  what  thou  pleasest.*  When  the  fatal  word 
had  once  been  spoken,  it  conld  not  be  hushed  to  silence,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  most  persistent  and  unsparing  efforts  of  repression, 
these  dangerous  heights  of  superhuman  spirituahty  continued  to 
be  the  goal  of  men  dissatisfied  with  the  limitations  of  frail  ha- 
manity,  down  to  the  time  of  MoUnos  and  the  Hlmninati,  and 
the  influence  of  the  doctrine  is  to  be  traced  in  the  reveries  of 
Madame  Guyon  and  the  Quietists. 

Yet  the  Amaurian  heresy  was  speedily  crushed  in  its  place  of 
origin.     In  hia  proselyting  zeal,  Guillaume  the  goldsmith,  in  1210, 
approached  a  certain  Maitro  Kaoul  de  Xemours,  who  feigned 
readiness  of  conviction,  and  reported  the  matter  to  Pierre,  Bishop 
of  Paris,  and  ilaitre  Kobort  de  Cureon,  the  papal  supervisor  of 
preaching  in  Franco.    By  their  advice  he  pretended  conversion 
and  aoeompanied  the  Amaurians  on  a  missionary  tour  which  lasted 
for  three  months  and  extended  as  far  as  Langres.  We  learn  some- 
thing of  the  habits  of  the  sectaries  when  we  are  told  that  to  keep 
up  the  deception  he  would  pretend  to  be  wrapped  in  ecstasy,  with 
face  upturned  to  heaven,  and  on  recovering  himself  would  relate 
the  visions  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him,  though  ho  success- 
fully evaded  the  requests  that  he  should  preach  the  new  doctrines 
in  public.    When  fully  informed  as  to  all  details,  he  communicated 
with  the  authorities,  and  arrests  were  made.    A  council  of  bishops 
waa  convened  in  Paris  which  found  no  difficulty  in  condemning 
all  concerned ;  those  who  were  in  orders  were  degraded,  and  they 
were  uU  handed  over  to  the  secular  authorities.    There  were  as  yet 
no  laws  defining  the  ponishmont  of  heresy,  so  their  fate  was  post- 
poned until  the  return  of  the  king,  who  was  then  absent.    The 
result  waa  that  four  of  the  leaders  were  imprisoned  for  life  and 
ten  were  burned,  who  met  their  fate  with  unshrinking  calmness. 
The  simple  folk  of  both  sexes  who  had  been  seduced  into  follow- 
ing them  were  mercifully  spared.    A  few  executions  took  place 
elsewhere,  such  as  that  of  one  of  the  heresiarchs,  Haitre  Godin, 
who  was  tried  and  burned  at  Amiena;  the  remains  of  Amaori 
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were  exhumed  and  exposed  to  the  dogs,  after  ■which  his  bones 
were  scattered  in  the  fields ;  the  writings  of  the  enthusiasts  were 
forbidden  to  bo  read ;  the  study  of  natural  science  in  the  UIljre^ 
sity  was  suspended  for  three  years,  and  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
which  had  given  rise  to  the  heresy,  were  publicly  burned.* 

The  doctrine  of  impeccability  was  likely  to  give  loosened  reia 
to  human  passion  in  those  whoso  spiritual  exaltation  did  not  lift 
them  above  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  and  there  may  be  truth  in 
the  accusations  current  against  the  Amaorians,  that  the  diaciplei 
of  both  sexes  abandonetl  themselves  to  scandalous  license,  ante 
the  pretext  of  yielding  to  the  demands  of  Christian  love.  Y«t 
the  popular  designation  of  Papelanls  bestowed  on  the  sectaria 
show  that  they  at  least  preserved  an  exterior  of  sanctity  and  de- 
votion, and  that  they  prudently  abstained  from  putting  into  piao- 
tice  their  theories  of  the  uselossncss  of  the  sacraments  and  of  all 
external  cult. 

The  heresy  was  thus  crushed  in  its  birthplace,  where  we  hetf 
no  more  of  it  except  that  there  were  teachers  of  it  in  Daupliiii4 
where  they  were  confounded  with  the  Waldenses,  and  that  in  1325 
Honorius  III.  ordered  tlio  destniction  of  the  Periphyseos  of  Kri- 
gena,  which  was  thought  to  have  given  rise  to  Amauri's  specolUr 
tious.  The  seed,  however,  was  widely  scattered,  to  boar  fruit  la 
foreign  soiL  The  University  of  Paris  drew  together  eager  seanfa- 
ers  after  knowledge  from  every  coimtry  in  Europe,  and  it  oooM 
not  be  difficult  for  the  Amaurians  to  find  among  those  frGiB 
abroad  converts  who  would  prove  useful  missionaries.  In  1315, 
Robert  de  Curzon  includes  the  worics  of  a  certain  Maurice  the 
Spaniard  in  his  condemnation  of  those  of  David  and  Amaun.  An- 
other disciple  is  said  to  have  been  Ortlieb  of  Strassbui-g,  theteflcltf 
of  the  sectaries  known  by  his  name  whose  fate  we  have  seea  »S 
Strassburg.    That  the  heresy  was  known  not  to  be  extingoisM 


*  Rigordus  de  Gest  Phil.  Aug.  anii.  1310.— Cliron.  C&non  LaadnneoB.  ud.1311 
— Cbron.  de  Moilros  nnn.  1210. — CtiniD.Turoueos.ann.  1310.— Coaar.Hdslert^'^ 
23.— Chron.  Breve  8.  Dionys.  ann.  1209.— Gran des  Chroniques,  IV.  139.— OoiW- 
Brito  {Bouquet  XVII.  82  sqq.).— D'ArgentrtS,  ColL  Judic.  1. 1.  12&-33.-Hin!«itt- 
Concil,  VI.  iL  1994.- Chron.  Engelhusn  (Leibnitz,  8.  Rer.  Brousv.  II.  1113). 

William  tlio  goldsmith,  under  the  title  of  Golielmua  Aurifex,  rcuunahUp^** 
in  the  Index  Librorum  Prohibitonim  to  the  present  day  (Migne,  Dictionnnirt  d** 
H6rt«iea,  II.  1058).    Cf.  Ueusch.  Der  Index  der  verboteneu  BQclier,  L 17. 
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Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1316  the  great  Council  of  Lateran 
still  tlcomed  it  necessary  to  utter  a  formal  condemnation  of  the 
doctrines  of  Amauri,  which  it  stigmatized  as  crazy  rather  than 
heretical.* 

We  know  little  of  the  faith  originally  professed  by  the  Breth- 
ren of  the  Free  Spirit,  as  the  followers  of  Ortlieb  called  themselves. 
The  principal  account  we  have  of  their  doctrines  in  the  thirteenth 
century  concerns  itself  much  more  with  the  results  in  denying 
the  efficacy  of  sacerdotal  observances  than  with  the  principles 
which  led  to  those  results ;  but  there  are  indications  of  pantheism 
in  the  assertion  of  the  eternity  of  the  uncreated  aoiverse,  in  the 
promise  of  eternal  life  to  all,  while  denying  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh,  and  in  the  mystic  representation  of  the  Trinity  by  three  mem- 
bers of  the  sect.  No  immorality  is  attributed  to  them ;  nay,  the 
severest  continence  was  prescribetl  by  them,  even  in  marriage;  the 
only  generation  of  children  permitted  was  spiritual,  through  con- 
version, while  homicide,  lying,  and  oaths  were  strictly  forbidden. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  in  Alsace  the  prevalence  of  Waldensian- 
ism  and  the  sympathies  born  of  common  proscription  may  have 
considerably  modified  the  opinions  of  the  disciples  of  OrtUeb. 
They  were  by  no  means  exterminated  in  the  persecutions  of  1212, 
and  we  hear  of  further  pursuit  against  them  in  1216,  extending 
AS  far  as  Thurgan,  in  Switzerland.  Al)out  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury they  are  described  as  prevailing  in  Suabia,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nordlingen  and  Oettingen,  and  Albertus  Magntis 
thought  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  draw  up  an  elaborate  list 
of  thoir  errors.t 

It  was  not  long  before  another  consequence,  especially  shock- 
ing to  the  faithful,  was  drawn  from  the  fruitfxd  premises  of  pan- 
theism. If  God  was  the  essence  of  all  creatures,  Satan  himself 
could  not  be  excepted ;  if  all  were  to  bo  eventually  reunited  in 
God,  Satan  and  his  angels  could  not  be  condemned  to  eternal  per- 


•Steph.  do  Borbono  (D'Argentrfi  I.  i.  88).  — Potthast  No.  7348.  — Pelayo, 
Heterodoioj  Espaftoles,  1.  410.— Concil.  Lateran.  IV.  c.  2. 

For  the  connection  between  the  apeculatioDa  of  Erigenft  and  those  of 
AmHuri  see  Poole's  '^Illustnitions  of  the  Histoiy  of  Medieval  Thought,'*  Lon- 
don, 1884,  p.  77. 

t  AnoD.  Poasavicns.  c.  C  (Mag.  Bib.  Pat.  XIII.  300-2).  —  Kaltncr,  pp.  04-3. 
— Hmnpt^  Zcitachria  far  Kirchengcscbichtc,  1885,  p.  607. 
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dition.  So  infinite  were  the  conclusions  Tvhich  flowed  from  the 
bold  assumptions  of  the  Amauriaus,  tluit  tliose  who  accepted  their 
views  inevitably  diverged  in  the  applications,  as  they  attributed 
greater  or  less  importance  to  one  series  of  propositions  or  anoliw. 
There  were  some  who  took  special  interest  in  this  theory  as  to  Sa- 
tan, and  as  their  utterances  were  ]ieculiarly  exasperating  to  the 
orthodox,  they  wore  designated  as  a  separate  sect  under  the  nMoe 
of  Luciferans,  Of  these  we  hear  much  but  see  little.  Their  doc- 
trines were  exaggerated  into  devil-worship,  and  they  were  inchdefl 
in  the  list  of  heretics  to  be  periodically  anathematized  with  a  zeil 
which  attributed  to  tliem  vastly  greater  importance  than  thar 
scanty  numbers  deserved.  Probably  this  was  liecause  they  were 
l^ieculiarly  well  adapted  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  for  a  healthy  popu- 
lar abhorrence  of  heresy.  The  most  extravagant  and  repulara 
stories  wero  circulated  as  to  their  hideous  rites,  which  gradoaUj 
took  shape  under  the  current  superstitions  as  to  witchcraft,  wbidl 
they  aided  to  formulate  and  render  concreta  At  the  j>eno(i  nn- 
der  consideration  they  formed  the  basis  of  the  wildest  and  most 
ferocious  epidemic  of  persecution  that  the  world  had  yet  seen. 

The  first  indication  we  have  of  this  tendency  occurs  in  tfaccotf 
of  Henry  Minneke,  Provost  of  the  Cistercian  nunnerj'  of  Neuwefltfi 
in  Goslar,  which  is  further  of  interest  as  showing  how  utterly,  at 
the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Gennan.V 
was  destitute  of  any  inquisitorial  machinery,  and  how  ignoiurt 
were  her  prelates  as  yet  of  inquisitorial  proceilure.  In  1222  IGit 
neke  was  accused  before  his  bishop,  the  fanatic  Conrad  von  Roscd* 
berg  of  Ilildesheim,  of  certain  heretical  opinions.  An  aasemblj 
of  prelates  Avas  held  at  Goslar,  which  took  testimony  of  his  nntt 
and  found  him  guilty.  He  was  simply  ordered  to  teach  his  ilofr 
trines  no  longer.  When  he  disobeyed  he  was  summonetl  before 
Bishop  Conrad,  who  examined  him  for  three  days  and  sentenced 
him  to  return  to  his  Premonstratcnsian  monasterj',  and  onlercl  ^ 
nuns  to  elect  another  provost.  To  this,  again,  he  paid  no  atien- 
tion,  probably  considering  that  his  immunities  as  a  monk  exempted 
him  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  the  bishop  seems  to  hare  ^ 
no  resource  but  to  implore  the  intervention  of  Honorius  ^ 
When  the  pope  ordered  the  sentence  executed,  the  nuns  iate^' 
jected  an  appeal  back  to  him  and  to  the  emperor.  Botli  app«*^ 
were  rejected ;  Minneke  was  declared  a  diseased  member  of  t^^ 
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Churcli,  fit  only  to  be  cut  off,  and  the  ntms  wero  told  that  they 
should  rejoice  in  being  libt^nited  from  his  influence.  Still  he  re- 
mained firm,  and  the  bishop  was  obliged  to  consult  the  Carilinal- 
legate,  Cinthio  ot  Porto,  before  he  ventured  to  throw  the  indomi- 
table heretic  into  prison.  From  his  jail,  Minnoke  liimself  appealed 
to  the  pope,  asserting  that  he  had  been  condemned  unheard,  pray- 
ing for  an  examination,  and  offering  to  submit  to  incarceration  for 
life  if  he  should  refuse  to  recant  any  erroneous  opinions  of  which 
he  might  be  convicted.  Honorius  thereupon,  in  May,  1224,  ordered 
Bishop  Conrad  to  bring  hia  prisoner  before  the  legate  and  an 
ambly  of  prelates  for  a  final  hearing  and  judgment.  About 
ctober  1,  at  Bardewick,  Cinthio  met  an  assembly  of  the  bishops 
>'orth  Germany,  wiiere  it  was  decided  that  Minneko  was  con- 
victed of  having  encourage<l  the  mms  to  regard  hira  as  greater 
than  any  other  bom  of  woman ;  he  had  on  many  points  relaxed 
the  severe  Cistercian  discipline ;  in  his  sermons  he  had  declared 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  Father  of  the  Son,  and  had  so  exalted 
the  state  of  virginity  as  to  represent  marriage  as  a  sin ;  in  a  vision 
he  had  seen  Satan  praying  to  be  forgiven,  and  he  had  asserted  that 
in  heaven  there  was  a  woman  greater  than  the  Virgin,  whose  name 
was  Wisdom.  Still  another  synod,  held  at  Hildesheim,  October 
22,  was  requisite  to  conclude  the  matter.  Minneke  was  brought 
beforo  it,  was  convicted  of  his  errors,  and  degradwl  from  the  priest- 
hood, bnt  even  yet  Bishop  Conrad  was  so  little  sure  of  his  author- 
ity tliat  the  sentence  was  published  under  the  seal  of  the  legate. 
The  culprit  was  handed  over  to  the  secular  authorities,  and  was 
duly  burned  in  1225.  The  prominence  accorded  to  this  asseHion, 
that  Satan  desired  forgiveness,  is  shown  by  his  bomg  stigmatized 
as  a  Maniohrcan  and  a  Luciferan.* 

This  case  has  a  further  interest  for  us,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the 
participators  in  the  final  judgment  was  a  man  who  filled  ail  Ger- 
many with  his  fame,  and  who  was  the  most  perfect  embixliment 
of  the  pure  fanaticism  of  liis  time — Conrad  of  Marburg.  Though 
a  secular  priest  and  holding  himself  aloof  from  both  Mendicant 
0rdei8,t  Conrad  steeped  himself  in  the  severest  poverty  and  gained 

"  Kaltner,  pp.  90-5.— Ilttrtzheim  Concil.  German.  HI.  515-16.— Potthast  No. 
73CO.— Chron.  Mont.  Sercni  nnn.  1232  (Menken,  Scriptt.  Rcr.  Genu.  II.  265).— 
CUrou.  Sjinpetrin.  Erfurt  oun.  t233  (lb.  HI.  360). 

t  Conrad  of  Marburg  was  too  sliimng  a  light  Dot  to  be  earnestly  imd  per* 
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his  bread  by  beggary.  Though  he  coxild  have  aspired  to  any  dig- 
nity in  the  Church,  which  roverence<l  him  as  its  greatest  apostle, 
and  though  for  years  all  the  benefices  of  Thuringia  were  placed 
by  the  Landgrave  Louis  at  his  absolute  disposal,  he  never  accepted 
a  single  preferment.  Devoted  solely  to  the  work  of  the  Lord,  hi! 
fiery  soul  and  unrelaxing  energies  were  tlirectod  with  absolute  an- 
gleness  of  purpose  to  advancing  the  kingdom  of  heaven  opoo 
earthy  according  to  the  light  which  was  in  him.* 

Stem  in  temper  and  narrow  in  mind,  his  bigotry  was  ardent  to 
the  pitch  of  insanity.  "\Vhat  were  his  conceptions  of  the  dutr  of 
man  to  his  Creator  and  how  his  conscience  led  him  to  abuse  im- 
limited  authority  can  best  be  judged  by  his  course  as  spiritual 
director  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia.  The  daughter  of  Andrew 
of  Hungary,  born  in  120T,  married  in  1221,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
to  Louis  of  Tliuringia,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  German  princes. 
a  mother  at  fourteen,  a  widow  at  twenty,  and  dying  of  self-inflicted 


sistcDtly  claimed  by  the  Dominicans  as  on  oraamcnt  of  their  Order.  Tbclr  legend 
relates  that  he  woa  miraculously  drawn  into  it  in  1330  by  8t.  Dominic  him^ 
who  earnestly  desired  him  as  a  colleague,  and  wtio  promptly  scot  bim  to  Ger- 
many with  a  commisaioQ  as  inquisitor  (Monteiro,  Historia  da  Sacra  loqtriAfi^ 
P.  1.  Liv.  I.  c.  48.— Jac.  de  Voraginc  Legend.  Aur.  fol.  OOa,  Ed.  HSO.-PaiMB* 
pp.  218-9),  and  Hipoll  asaumea  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  he  foiled  tufat- 
nish  us  with  the  promised  dissertation  to  prove  it  (Bull.  Domin.  L  20,  SS).  ^ 
also  ICaltner,  pp.  76-82.  The  claim  is  based  upon  bis  inquisitorifti  actirilr,  l>i* 
voluntary  poverty,  and  the  litlo  of  pradicator,  which  be  bore  in  virtne  of  a  !»?*' 
commission— arguments  flimsy  enough,  but  better  than  that  of  his  latest  ctai^ 
pion,  Hausrath,  who  cites  an  expression  iu  a  letter  of  Gregory  IX.  chamctOT'^otT 
Conrad  as  tbc  watch-dog  of  the  Lord—*'  DominKu»  eanU  "  (Hoffman,  OcscWcl'l' 
d,  Inq.  n.  303).  Of  course  a  negative,  such  as  the  present,  can  only  be  prow^ 
by  negatives,  but  these  are  sufficient.  In  numerous  letters  to  him  fromnonon"* 
m.  oad  Gregory  IX.  hois  never  addressed  as  "^ Frater"  the  term  invariabljof*" 
by  the  Mendicanta.  The  auperscription  always  is  '*  Mn^utvo  Qmnido  de Mai^^ 
praditaUfri  Verbi  Dei,  or  the  equivalent — Conrad  t>cing  presumably  a  mMWiBi 
theology  (Eptstt  Smc  xm.  T.  I.  No.  51, 117,  118,  130,  801,883,  484,  688, 6*^ 
Similarly  in  the  chronicles  of  the  tame  he  is  never  spoken  of  as  "  iVa(w,"  ("itw* 
ways  as  "  Ma^iUcr  Conradus.'"  Besides,  Tbcodoric  of  Thuringia,  himself  «  ^ 
mJDican,aDd  almost  a  contemporary,  in  his  life  of  St.  Elizabeth  descrilwsC')'''*^ 
in  the  most  esalted  terms,  without  cliuming  him  for  his  Order,  which  be  co''''^ 
not  have  avoided  doing  had  there  been  ground  for  it  (Canini  Tbenur.  I  li"^ 
•  Thcod.  Thuring.  do  8.  Eliz.  Lib.  in.  c.  10  (Canisii  Thesaur.  1. 180).-^**' 
hast  Ko.  7930.— EpisU.  Sibc.  SUL  T.  L  No.  861. 
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austerities  in  her  twenty -fourth  year,  Elizabeth  was  the  rar*^.  type 
of  womanly  gentleness  and  self-abnegation,  of  all  Christian  virtues 
and  spiritual  aspirations.  When  bat  eighteen  years  of  age  she 
placed  herself  under  Connurs  direction,  and  ho  proceeded  to  dis- 
cipliue  this  heavenly  spirit  with  a  ferocity  worthy  of  a  demon. 
Such  implicit  obedience  did  he  exact  that  on  one  occasion  when 
he  had  sent  for  her  to  hejir  him  preiich,  and  she  was  unable  to  do 
so  on  account  of  an  unexpected  Wsit  from  her  sister-in-law,  the 
Margravine  of  Alisnia,  he  angrily  declared  that  he  would  leave 
her.  She  went  to  him  the  next  day  and  entreated  for  pardon ; 
on  Ills  continuing  oUlurate,  she  and  her  maidens,  whom  he  blamed 
for  the  matter,  cast  themselves  at  his  feet,  when  he  caused  them 
all  to  bo  stripped  to  their  shifts  and  soundly  scourged.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  lio  inspired  her  with  such  terror  that  she  was  wont  to 
say  "  If  I  so  much  tlread  u  mortal  man,  how  is  God  to  Ix;  rightly 
dreaded  2"  After  the  death  of  Louis,  whom  she  tenderly  loved, 
and  when  his  brother  Ilonry  despoiled  her  and  drove  her  out,  pen- 
niless, with  her  children,  she  submitted  with  patient  resignation 
and  earne<l  her  living  by  beggary ;  and  when  he  was  forced  to 
compound  for  her  dower-rights  with  money,  she  made  haste  to 
distribute  it  in  charity.  Under  the  uafluenoe  of  the  diseased  piet- 
ism inculcated  by  Conrad,  she  abandoned  her  children  to  God  and 
devoted  herself  to  succoring  casual  outcasts  and  lepers ;  and  the 
dei>th  of  her  humility  was  shown  when  scandal  made  busy  with 
her  fame  in  consecjueuce  of  her  relations  Avith  Conrad.  On  being 
warned  of  this  and  counselled  to  greater  prudence,  she  brought 
forth  the  bloody  scourge  which  she  used,  and  said,  "  This  is  the 
love  the  holy  man  bears  to  me.  I  thank  God,  who  has  deigned  to 
accept  this  final  oblation  from  me.  I  have  sacrificed  everything 
—station,  wealth,  I>oauty — and  liave  made  myself  a  l>eggar,  intend- 
ing only  to  preserve  the  adornment  of  womanly  modesty ;  if  God 
chooses  to  take  this  also,  I  hold  it  to  l)e  a  special  grace."  It  was 
this  spirit,  so  self-abosed  and  humble,  that  Conrad*s  brutal  fanaticism 
sought  systematically  to  break,  contradicting  her  of  set  purpose 
in  all  things,  and  demanding  of  her  every  possible  sacrifice.  Mere- 
ly to  add  to  her  afflictions  he  drove  away,  one  by  one,  the  faithful 
serving-women  who  idolized  her,  finally  exj>elling  Guda,  who  had 
been  her  loved  companion  since  infancy  in  Hungary ;  as  they 
themselves  said,  "He  did  this  with  a  good  intention,  because  be 
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feared  our  influence  in  recalling  her  past  splendors,  and  he  wiahed 
to  deprive  her  of  all  human  comfort  that  she  might  rely  whoUj 
on  God."  When  she  disobeyed  his  orders  he  used  to  beat  her  aad 
strike  her,  which  she  endured  with  pleasiire,  in  memory  of  lh« 
blows  inflicted  on  Christ.  Once  he  sent  for  her  to  come  to  him 
at  Oldenburg  to  determine  whether  be  would  put  her  into  an  ei" 
tremely  rigid  convent  there.  The  nuns  asked  him  to  let  her  visit 
them,  and  he  gave  her  permission,  expecting  that  she  would  de- 
cline in  view  of  the  excommunication  hanging  over  all  inlruden 
on  the  sacred  precincts.  Supposing,  however,  that  she  had  levt% 
she  went,  while  her  woman  Irmengard  kUxmI  outside,  receivailhe 
key,  and  opened  the  door.  For  this  Conrad  made  them  both  lie 
down,  and  ordered  his  faithful  comrade,  Friar  Gerhard,  to  best 
them  with  a  heavy  rod,  so  that  they  bore  the  marks  of  tlie  floggijig 
for  weeks.  Well  might,  in  the  next  century,  the  niysterioM 
Friend  of  God  in  the  Oberland,  when  speaking  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
remark  that  she  ha<i  abandoned  hei-sclf ,  in  place  of  to  God,  to  a 
man  far  inferior  to  herself  in  natural  aptitudes  as  well  as  in  the 
gifts  of  divine  grace.* 

The  significance  of  all  this  lies  not  only  in  the  coarse  TioleM« 
of  Conrad's  methods,  which  regarded  torture,  mental  and  physical, 
as  the  most  efficient  aid  to  salvation,  but  also  in  the  arrogance  ol 
the  nature  which  could,  \vithout  a  shadow  of  hesitation,  asame 
tlie  position  of  an  avenging  God  punishing  humanity  for  its  wok* 
ness  an<l  sin.  When  a  man  of  such  a  temper  was  inflamed  with 
the  most  fiery  fanaticism,  was  armed  with  irrosponsiblo  powcNftiw 
believe<l  himself  to  be  engage<l  in  a  direct  conflict  with  Satao,his 
mad  enthusiasm  could  leatl  only  to  a  catastrophe.  For  the  e™ 
which  he  wrought  it  would  be  unjust  to  hold  him  responsible,  Th« 
crime  lay  with  those  who  could  coolly  select  such  an  instruroeit' 
work  up  his  crazy  zeal  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  then  lei  hirn  loo« 
to  wreak  his  blind  wrath  upon  defenceless  popubitions. 

Conrad  had  long  been  a  man  of  mark,  and  Lis  qualities  ^^ 
well  known  to  those  who  made  use  of  him.  Ilis  burning  eloqu^^** 
was  adapted  to  move  the  jMissions  of  the  people,  and  as  eari.'** 
1314  he  had  been  honored  with  a  commission  to  preach  in  ^ 


•  KftUner.pp.  06, 1 21  .-De  Dictia  IV.  Ancillanim  (Menken.  ScriptURcr.Gfr""^ 
2017,3023,302a).— Tbeodor.Vil.S.Eliz.(Ib.2000-l).— JuQdt,Les  Amis  dcDiwi-f*^ 
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many  the  crnsade  which  was  one  of  the  objects  for  which  the  great 
Council  of  Lateran  was  assemhlod.    From  this  time  on  his  activity 
was  unabateU,  and  there  is  probably  truth  in  the  assertion  that  he 
took  part  in  the  occasional  persecutions  of  heresy  which  are  re- 
ported, though  no  details  have  reached  us.     His  migsion  as  prciuih- 
er  brought  him  into  direct  relations  with  Rome,  and  his  succees 
in  inducing  thousands  to  take  the  cross  gave  him  high  repute  with 
the  curia,  doubtless  enhanced  by  the  disinterestedness  which  asked 
for  no  rewanL     He  gradually  came  to  be  employed  as  a  represent- 
ative in  matters  of  importance,  and  his  unwearied  energy  ren- 
dered him  increasingly  useful.     In  1220  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
duty  of  compelling,  by  the  censures  of  the  Church,  the  Eraperor 
Frederic  to  fulfil  his  long-delayed  vow  of  leading  an  expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  he  was  further  made  chief  of  the  business  of 
preaching  in  its  behalf,  by  being  empowered  to  commission  assist- 
ants throughout  Gennany.     In  these  letters  he  is  addressed  as 
*-^ Sclio/iUiticua^^  or  head  of  the  church  schools  in  Hain2,  showing 
that  he  then  hold  that  dignity.     In  1227  still  greater  evidence  was 
given  of  the  confidence  roposcyl  in  him.     In  March  of  that  year 
Gregory  XI.  had  mounted  the  papal  throne  with  full  resolve  to 
crush  the  rising  powers  of  heresy,  and,  if  (wssible,  to  deprive  it  of 
its  excuse  for  existence  in  the  corruptions  of  the  church  catabhsh- 
ment.    We  have  seen  how,  on  June  20, 1227,  ho  tried  the  experi- 
ment in  Florence  of  creating  a  kind  of  inquisition,  with  a  Domini- 
can to  exercise  its  functions.    In  Germany  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  one  but  Conrad  on  whom  to  rely.     June  12,  eight  days 
for©  the  commission  issued  to  Giovanni  di  Salerno,  Gregory 
ote  to  Conrad  commending  highly  the  diligence  with  whirli  he 
'was  tracking  and  pursuing  lieretics — a  diligence  of  which,  unfortu- 
nately, all  details  are  lost  to  ns.    In  order  that  his  labors  might  be 
more  etficacious,  Conrad  was  directed  and  emi>o\vercd  to  nominate 
whoms<x;vor  he  might  see  lit  as  his  assistants,  and  with  them  to 
inquire  energetically  after  all  who  were  infected  with  heresy,  so 
that  the  extirpation  of  the  tares  from  the  fields  of  the  Ixn\l  might 
proceed  with  due  authority.     Though  the  Inquisition  was  scarce 
as  yet  even  a  prospective  conception,  this  was  in  effect  an  informal 
oommiHsion  as  inquisitor-general  for  Germany,  and  it  is  probably 
no  injustice  to  Gregory  to  suggest  that  one  of  the  motives  prompt- 
ing it  was  the  desire  to  substitute  papal  authority  for  the  episcopal 
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jurisdiction  under  which  the  local  and  s])asmodic  persecutions  hid 
hitherto  been  carried  on.* 

Eiglit  day^  later,  on  June  20,  another  commission  was  sent 
to  Conrad,  which  increased  enormously  his  power  and  inflneiweL 
The  German  Church  was  as  corrupt  and  depraved  as  its  neighbor^ 
and  all  efforts  to  purify  it  had  thus  far  proved  failures.  In  1235 
the  CanlinaMegate  Cinthio  had  assembled  a  great  national  coon- 
cil  at  Mainz,  wliich  had  solemnly  adopted  an  elaborate  series  of 
searching  canons  of  reformation,  that  proved  as  bootless  as  ill 
fiinular  efforts  before  or  since.  Something  more  was  wanted,  ind 
the  sternly  ini}>lacable  virtue  of  Conrad  seemed  to  point  him  oot 
as  the  fitting  instrument  for  bui-ning  out  the  incurable  caooer 
which  was  consuming  the  vitals  of  the  Gorman  Church.  Gregwy, 
whoso  residence  beyond  the  Alps  as  legate  had  rendered  him  h- 
miliar  with  its  condition,  describes  its  priesthood  as  abandoned  to 
lasciviousness,  gluttony,  and  all  manner  of  filthy  living,  like  cattle 
putrescing  in  their  own  dung ;  as  committing  habituallr  wiMf 
ness  which  laymen  Avould  abhor,  corrupting  the  i>eople  by  their 
evil  example,  and  causing  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  be  blaspheioed. 
To  remedy  these  deplorable  evils,  he  now  commissionetl  Cound 
as  refonucr,  with  full  powers  to  enforce  the  regulations  of  the 
cardinallegate,  and  tlie  monasteries  were  especially  designated  as 
objects  for  his  regenerating  hand.f 

Armed  with  almost  illimitable  powers,  Conrad  was  noff  (bfl 
foremost  German  ecclesiastic  of  the  time,  and  we  may  welluIHle^ 
stand  the  admiration  of  Theodoric  of  Thuringia,  who  declares  ihtf 
he  shone  like  a  star  thi-oughout  all  Germany.  Yet  at  tiiis  time 
his  ill-balanc«d  impulsiveness  was  concentrating  his  enct-gies  oa 
the  torturing  of  St.  Elizabeth.  There  is  no  trace  of  his  exorcisiD? 
his  inquisitorial  functions,  and  the  only  record  of  his  activity  a** 
reformer  is  his  reorganizing  tlio  nunnery  of  Nortihausen  by  ll» 
simple  expedient  of  exi>elling  the  nmis,  who  all  led  ung<xl!y  li^** 
Yet  his  services  as  a  persecutor  never  were  more  needed.  Tbe 
excommunication  of  the  Emperor  Frederic,  on  SeptenilK.'r  ^  ^ 
the  same  year,  for  temporarily  abandoning  his  crusade,  had  ^ 


•  Trithem.  ChroD.  Hiraaug.  unn.  1214.— Cbron.  Sanpctrin.  Erfurtena,  (JJ»''* 

lU.  242),— KaUncr.  pp.  8(i-7.=Epistt  Srecul.  XIII.  T.  I.  No,  117,  IIB.  I*,*** 

^  Hartaheim  III.  531.    Cf.  Conca  Frizkr,  auD.  1245,  ib.  p.  674.— RipoP  t«i- 
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Church  and  State  fairly  by  tho  ears,  and  had  inspired  tlie  heretics 
with  fresh  hopes.  Everywhere  their  missionary  actinty  vedoub- 
led,  and  the  land  was  said  to  be  full  of  them.  In  each  diocese 
they  had  a  bishop  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  the  rcg-ular  in- 
cumbent, and  they  i>rctendcd  to  have  a  pope  whom  tbey  called 
Gn^rv,  so  that,  under  examination,  they  could  swear  tliat  they 
held  the  faith  of  the  bishop  and  of  Pope  Gregory.  In  1229  the 
Waldenses  were  again  discovered  in  Strassburg,  and  for  several 
years  persecution  continued  there,  resulting  in  burning  many  ob- 
stinate heretics  and  penancing  those  who  yielded.* 

Local  measures  such  as  those  were  manifestly  insufficient,  and 
thus  far  all  efforts  at  a  comprehensive  system  of  persecution  had 
failed.  In  1231  Gregory  was  busily  occupied  in  organizing  some 
more  efficient  method,  and  Germany  was  not  forgotten.  The  Ro- 
man statutes  of  Annibaldo  and  the  papal  edicts  of  that  year,  to 
which  frequent  allusion  has  been  made  above,  were  sent  to  the 
Teutonic  prelates,  June  20,  with  letters  blaming  them  for  their 
lukewarmuess  and  lenity,  and  ordering  them  to  put  vigorously  into 
foroo  the  new  edicts.  Yet  already  there  had  been  sufficient  per- 
secution to  occasion  the  necessity  of  settling  the  novel  questions 
arising  from  the  confiscations,  and  the  Diet  of  Worms,  on  June  2 
of  the  sjuno  year,  had  decided  that  tho  allodial  hmds  and  the 
movables  should  go  to  the  heirs,  the  fiefs  to  the  lord,  and  in  case 
of  serfs  the  personalty  to  the  master,  thus  excluding  the  Church 
and  the  persecutors  from  any  share.  Under  Gregory*s  earnest 
impulsion  the  sluggishness  of  the  bishops  was  somewhat  stimu- 
lated. The  Archbishop  of  Treves  made  a  perquisition  through 
his  city,  and  found  three  schools  of  heretics  in  full  activity.  lie 
called  a  synod  for  the  trial  of  those  who  were  captured,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  burning  three  men,  and  a  woman  named  Leu- 
chanlis,  who  had  borne  the  reputation  of  exceeding  holiness,  but 
who  wiis  found,  upon  examination,  to  belong  to  the  dreaded  sect 
of  Lucifei*ans,  deploring  the  fall  of  Satan  as  xmjustly  banished 
from  heaven.t 


•  Vit.  8.  Eliz.  (Canisii  Thcsaur.  I.  116).  —  Joliaon  Rohte,  Ohron,  Thuring. 
(Menkeu.  II.  1715).— Kaltner,  pp.  108, 130-33.— Gesto  Trcviror.  Episcopp.  c.  173. 
— Trithem.  Chron.  nirsaug.  onn.  1380. 

t  Hartzheim  III.  580,  MO.  — Polthast  No.  8073-4.  — Hist.  Dipbm.  Frid.  II. 
T.UL  p.460.— Gesl.  Treviror.  Arcbiepp.  c.  170, 172. 
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Still  the  Teaults  did  not  correspond  to  Gregoiy*s  desi 
October  of  tho  same  year  (1231)  he  sought  to  spiir  Conrad  on  to 
discharge  of  his  duty  by  praisiag  in  the  most  exalted  terms  hi 
activity  and  success  in  exterminating  heretics,  and  by  exhortiq 
him,  with  the  same  wealth  of  exaggeration,  to  redoubled  energy 
The  need  of  earnest  work  was  more  pressing  than  ever.  Tb 
Archbishops  of  Treves  and  Mainz  had  reported  that  an  apostle  <4 
heresy  had  l)een  sowing  tares  through  all  the  land,  so  that  oot 
only  the  cities,  but  the  towns  and  hamlets,  were  infected.  Manj 
heresiarchs,  moreover,  each  in  his  own  appointed  district,  were 
laboring  to  overthrow  the  Church.  Conrad  was  therefore  giren 
full  discretionary  powers ;  he  was  not  even  required  to  hear  the 
cases,  but  only  to  pronounce  judgment,  which  was  to  be  final  add 
without  appeal — justice  to  those  suspect  of  heresy  being,  app«^ 
ontly,  of  no  moment.  He  was  authorized  to  command  the  aid  of 
the  secular  arm,  to  excommunicate  protectors  of  heresy,  and  to 
lay  interdict  on  whole  districts.  The  recent  decrees  of  the  Holy 
See  were  referred  to  as  his  guide,  and  heretics  who  woidd  abjiro 
were  to  have  the  benefit  of  absolution,  care  being  taken  that  tbqr 
should  have  no  further  opportunity  of  mischief — a  delicate  tt 
pression  for  condemning  thera  to  lifelong  incarceration.  When 
Conrad  received  these  extensive  powers  he  was  so  dangerously  ill 
that  liis  life  was  despaired  of,  and  before  he  had  fairly  recovered 
St.  Elizabeth  died,  November  29, 1231.  Ilarsh  as  was  his  mxm^ 
her  loss  a:Sected  him  severely,  and  for  a  considerable  time  his  en* 
ergies  were  concentrated  on  fruitless  efforts  for  her  canoniaitioii. 
In  intervals  of  leisure,  however,  he  exercised  his  powers  oa  so^ 
heretics  as  were  unlucky  enough  to  be  within  easy  reach-  Id 
Marburg  itself  many  suspects  were  seized,  including  knigiit* 
priests,  and  persons  of  condition,  of  whom  some  recanted  and  the 
rest  were  burned.  On  one  excursion  to  Erfurt,  moreover,  in  1334 
he  took  the  opportunity  to  burn  four  more  victims.* 

Besults  so  far  below  what  might  reasonably  have  been  expe* 
ed  could  not  but  be  disappointing  in  the  extreme  to  Gregory- 


•  Kaltnor,  pp.  18&-0, 143.— Thood.  Vit.  S.  EUz.  vm.  1.— Vit  rythmic  8.  K»i 
(Menken.  II.  2090).— Thar.  Kortaetoing  d.  SOcUs.  TVeltchronik  (Pert^  BcrfjA^ 
Vcmoc.  11.  292).— Trithem.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  1232.— ErphuitUan.  V«riW' 
(Menken.  II.  4d4). 
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One  expedient  remained — to  tr}'  whether  among  the  Dominicans 
there  might  not  be  found  men  uble  and  wiUing  to  devote  them- 
selves fearlessly  and  exclusively  to  the  holy  work.  Between  the 
end  of  1231  and  that  of  1232,  therefore,  commissions  were  sent  to 
various  Dominican  establishments  empowering  their  officials  to 
underliike  the  work.  The  treaty  of  Ceperano,  in  1230,  hud  re- 
stored peace  between  the  empire  and  the  pajwicy,  and  Frederic's 
aid  ^ras  successfully  invoked  to  give  the  imjwrial  sanction  to  the 
new  experiment.  From  Kuvenna,  in  March,  1232,  he  issued  a 
constitution  addressed  to  all  tho  prelates  and  potentates  of  the 
empire,  ordering  their  efficient  co-operation  in  the  extirpation  of 
heresy,  and  taking  under  the  special  im]>erial  protection  all  the 
Mendicants  deputed  by  the  pope  for  that  purpose.  The  secular 
aathorittes  were  commanded  to  arrest  all  who  should  be  designated 
to  them  by  the  inquisitors,  to  hold  thom  safely  until  condemna- 
tion, and  to  put  to  a  dretidful  death  those  convicted  of  heresy  or 
fautorship,  or  to  imprison  for  life  such  as  shoidd  recant  and  ab- 
jura  lielapse  was  punishable  with  the  death  -  penalty,  and  de- 
scendants to  the  second  generation  were  declared  incapable  of 
holding  fiefs  or  public  office.* 

Here  were  laws  provided  and  ministers  for  their  enforcement, 
and  the  business  of  vindicating  the  faith  might  at  last  be  ex- 
pected to  prosper.  If  Conrad  was  i-emiss,  others  would  be 
found  enthusiastically  ready  for  the  work.  So  it  proved.  Sud- 
denly there  ap^xjared  on  the  scene  a  Dominican  named  Conrad 
Tors,  said  to  be  a  convert  from  heresy,  who,  without  special  com- 
mission, commenced  to  clear  tho  land  of  error.  He  carried  with 
him  a  hiNTnan  named  John,  one-eyed  and  one-handed,  of  thoroughly 
disreputable  character,  who  boasted  that  he  could  recognize  a  her- 
etic at  sight.  Apparently  with  little  more  evidence  than  this, 
Connid  Tors  raided  from  town  to  town,  condemning  his  victims 
wholesale,  and  those  whom  ho  delivered  to  tho  magistrates  they 
were  compelled  by  popular  excitement  to  burn.  Soon,  however, 
a  revulsion  of  feeling  took  place,  and  then  the  Dominican  shrewd- 
ly enlistetl  tho  support  of  the  nobles  by  directing  his  attacks 
against  the  more  wealthy,  and  holding  out  the  prospect  of  exten- 
sive oonfiacations  to  be  divided.    Wlien  remonstrated  \vith  he  is 


•  Ealtner,  p.  184.--Hist  Diplom.  Frid.  II.  T.  IV.  pp.  300-8. 
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said  to  have  replied,  **  I  would  bum  a  hundi'ed  innocent  if  the 
was  one  guilty  among  them."  Stimulated  by  this  shining  exam* 
pie,  many  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  joined  him,  and  became 
his  eager  assistants  in  the  work.* 

Whether,  as  reiK)rted,  Com*ad  Tors,  to  strengthen  himself^l 
sought  out  Conrad  of  Harbui^  and  persuaded  liim  to  take  part  '\n\ 
the  good  work,  or  whether  the  latter,  scenting  the  battle  from  oIbtA 
was  arouse<l  from  his  torpor  and  rushed  eagerly  to  the  fray,  cannoti 
positively  be  determined.  This  much  is  cerUiin,  that  at  length  ho] 
oame  forward,  and  not  only  lent  the  weight  of  his  great  name 
the  proceedings,  but  urged  them  to  a  crueller  and  wider  develop-! 
ment  with  all  his  vehemence  of  character  and  implacable  severity.! 

The  heresy  of  which  the  miserable  victims  of  this  onslaught] 
were  accused  was  not  "Waldensian,  but  Luciferan.    Its  hidoou 
rites  were  described  in  full  detail  by  Master  Conrad  to  Pope  Greg-J 
ory,  and  are  worth  repeating  as  illustrating  the  superstitions  con-] 
ceming  witchcraft  which,  for  centuries,  worked  such  cruel  wron^] 
in  every  comer  of  Europe.    Indeed,  it  seemed  inevitable  that  such 
embroideries  should  be  added  by  inquisitorial  craft  or  ]x>pular 
credidity  to  the  tenets  of  heretics,  for,  on  the  first  emergence  of ' 
Catharisra  at  Orleans  in  1022,  very  similar  stories  were  told  of] 
the  infernal  rites  of  the  heretics,  which  are  repeated  by  Walter] 
Hapes  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century .f    That  Conrad] 
obtainc<l  these  wild  fictions  in  endless  duplication  from  those  wha] 
stood  before  his  judgment-seat  there  need  be  no  reasonjible  doabt.J 
The  reports  of  witch-trials  in  later  times  are  too  numerous  andf 
authentic  for  us  to  question  the  readiness  of  self-accusation  of 
those  who  saw  no  other  means  of  escape,  or  their  eagerness  to^ 
propitiate  their  judge  by  responding  to  every  incriminating  sug- 
gestion, and  telling  him  what  they  found  him  desirous  of  hear- 
ing.   Crude  as  were  Conrad's  methods,  the  inrjiiisitorial  process 
proved  its  universal  effectiveness  by  their  producing  confossions 
as  surely  as  the  more  elaborate  refinements  invented  by  his  suo- 
cessors,  although  ho  had  not  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  torture. 


•  Aauol.  Worroatiens.  (Ilifit  Diplom.  Frid.  11.  T.  IV.  p.  010).— Kaltner,  p.  W 
— Suchslcho  Weltchronik  ann.  ri32. — Gcat,  Treviror.  Archiepp,  c,  170. 

t  Pauli  Camoteus.  Yut.  Aganon.  Lib.  n.  c.  8. — Adltenmr.  Cnbanaeiu.  onn.' 
1023  (Bouquet,  X  169).— OuoUeri  Mapea  de  Nujps  Curialium  DlsU  x.  c  xss. 
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According  to  these  revelations,  when  a  novice  is  received  into 
the  sect  and  first  attends  the  assembly,  there  appears  to  him  a 
toai:!.  which  ho  kisses  either  on  the  posteriors  or  on  the  moutli ;  in 
the  latter  case  it  deposits  something  in  his  mouth.  Occasionally 
it  has  the  aspect  of  a  goose  or  of  n  duck,  and  sometimes  it  ik  as 
large  as  an  oven.  Then  there  comes  to  him  a  man  of  wonderful 
paleness,  with  the  blackest  of  eyes,  and  so  thin  that  he  is  naught 
but  skin  and  bone.  Him  the  novice  likewise  kisses,  finding  him 
ice-cold,  and  with  that  kiss  all  remembrance  of  the  Catliohc  faith 
vanishes  from  his  heart.  Then  all  sit  down  to  a  feast,  after  which, 
from  a  statue  which  is  always  present,  there  descends  a  black  cat, 
as  large  as  a  dog,  with  the  tail  bent  back.  She  comes  down  back- 
words  and  her  posteriors  are  kissed,  first  by  the  novice,  then  by 
the  mast«!r  of  the  assembly,  and  finally  by  all  who  are  worthy 
and  perfect,  while  those  who  are  imperfect  and  feel  themselves 
unworthy  receive  peace  from  the  master.  Then  each  resumes 
his  place,  songs  are  sung,  and  tho  master  sa}^  to  his  next  neigh- 
bor, "MHiat  docs  this  teach T  Tho  answer  is,  "The  highest 
peace,"  and  another  adds,  "  And  tliat  we  must  obey."  All  lights 
are  then  extinguished  and  indiscriminate  intercourse  takes  place, 
after  which  the  candles  are  relighte<l,  each  one  takes  his  seat,  and 
from  a  dark  comer  appears  a  man  shining  like  the  sun  in  his  up- 
per half,  while  from  tho  hips  down  he  is  black  like  the  cat.  Ho 
illominates  the  whole  place,  and  the  master,  taking  a  fragment  of 
the  novice's  garment,  hands  it  to  him,  saying,  "  Master,  I  give  this 
to  thee  which  has  been  given  to  me."  To  this  the  shining  man 
replies,  "  Thou  hast  served  me  well,  thou  wilt  serve  me  moi*e  and 
better.  I  leave  to  thy  care  what  thou  hast  given  me,"  and  then 
he  disappears.  Each  yejir  at  Easter  they  receive  the  host,  carry  it 
home  in  their  mouth;;,  and  spit  it  out  into  a  ccssj>ool  to  show  their 
cont<?mpt  for  the  Redeemer.  They  hold  that  God  unjustly  and 
treacherously  cast  Satan  into  hell ;  the  latter  is  tho  Creator, 
who  in  the  end  will  overcome  God,  when  they  exjject  eternal 
bliss  Avith  him.  That  which  is  pleasing  to  God  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  that  which  he  hates  is  to  be  cherished. 

Tliis  transparent  ti.ssue  of  inventions  was  apparently  doubted 
by  no  one,  and  it  excited  almost  to  insanity  the  credulous  old  man 
who  filled  the  papal  chair.  Ho  replies  that  he  is  drunk  with  worm- 
wood, and  in  fact  his  letters  read  like  the  ravings  of  a  madman. 
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"  If  against  snch  men  the  earth  should  rise  ttp^  and  the  stars 
heaven  reveal  their  iniquity,  so  that  not  only  men,  but  the  ela 
mcnts,  should  unite  in  their  destruction,  wiping  them  from  thi 
face  of  the  eartli  without  sparing  sex  or  age,  and  rendering  then 
an  eternal  opprobrium  for  the  nations,  it  would  not  be  a  sulEcieii 
and  worthy  punishment  of  their  crimes."  If  they  cannot  be  ooa 
verted,  the  strongest  remedies  must  be  used.  Fire  and  steel  mos^ 
be  applied  to  wounds  incurable  by  milder  applications.  Conild 
was  instructed  forthwith  to  preach  a  crusade  against  them,  ui 
the  bishop  of  the  province,  the  emperor,  and  his  son,  King  Heniy, 
were  ordered  to  exert  all  their  powers  for  the  extirpation  of  bhe 
wretches.* 

The  means  which  Master  Conrad  took  to  obtain  these  aroff- 
als  from  his  victims  were  simple  in  the  extreme.  The  procesw 
of  the  Inquisition  had  not  yet  been  formulatetl,  and  the  unUmited 
powers  with  which  he  was  clothed  enabled  his  impatient  tem- 
per to  reach  the  desired  goal  by  the  shortest  possible  courae.  As 
officially  reported,  after  the  bursting  of  the  bubble,  to  Gregoiy 
by  his  own  penitentiary,  the  Dominican  Bemanl,  and  the  Ani- 
bishop  of  Mainz,  the  accused  was  allowed  simply  the  optioD  of 
confessing  what  was  demanded  of  him,  and  receiving  penanc^or 
of  being  burned  for  denial — which,  in  fact,  was  the  essence  of  the 
inquisitorial  process,  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms.  Conrad  had 
no  prisons  at  his  disposal  for  the  incarceration  of  penitents,  ud 
the  infliction  of  wearing  crosses  seems  to  have  been  unknoirn  to 
him,  so  he  devised  the  })enance  of  shaving  the  head  as  a  mark  d 
humiliation  for  his  converts,  who  were  moreover,  of  course,  oblig'E*^ 
to  give  the  names  of  all  whom  they  had  seen  in  the  hide^tns  doo- 
tumal  assemblies. 

At  the  outset  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  destgni^g 
woman,  a  vagrant  about  twenty  years  old  who  bad  quarrelleJ 
with  her  relations,  and  who,  coming  by  chance  to  Bingen.  ^ 
observing  what  was  going  on,  saw  her  opportunity  of  revenge- 
She  pretended  to  be  of  the  sect,  that  her  husband  had  been  burofidi 
that  she  wished  to  perish  likewise,  but  added  that  if  the  MaS<^ 
would  believe  her  she  would  reveal  the  names  of  the  guilty.  Cod- 


•  Raynald.  ann.  1233,  No.  41-fl.— Epiatt-  SaecuL  XTTT  T.  I.  No.  m,^-' 
Gc«t.  Trcviror.  Archiepp.  c.  171. 
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rad  eagerly  swallowed  the  bait,  and  sent  her  with  his  assistants 
toClavelt,  whence  she  came,  where  she  caused  the  burning  of  her 
kindro<l.  Then  there  was  a  certain  Ainfrirl,  who  finally  confessed 
that  he  had  led  Conrad  to  condemn  a  number  of  innocent  men. 
Creatures  of  this  kind  were  sure  not  to  bo  lacking,  and  it  was  even 
said  that  cunning  heretics  caused  themselves  to  be  accusc<l,  and 
accepted  penance,  for  the  puqwse  of  incriminating  Catholics,  and 
thus  rendering  the  whole  proceeding  odious.  As  no  one  had  the 
sUghtost  opportunity  of  defence,  some  steadfast  men  preferred  to 
be  burned  and  thus  cam  salvation,  rattier  than  to  confess  to  lies 
and  falsely  accuse  others.  The  weaker  ones  who  saved  their  lives, 
when  pressed  to  name  their  accomplices,  would  often  say,  "  I  know 
not  whom  to  accuse :  tell  me  the  names  of  those  you  suspect ;" 
or,  when  interrogated  about  individuals,  would  evasively  reply, 
''They  were  as  I  was;  tliey  were  in  the  assemblies  as  I  was," 
which  was  apparently  sufficient.  *'  Thus,"  proceeds  the  ofQcial 
report  to  the  [wpo,  "  brother  accused  brother,  the  wife  the  hus- 
band, and  the  mast<3r  the  servant.  Others  gave  money  to  the 
sliaven  penitents  in  order  to  learn  from  them  methods  of  evasion 
and  escape,  and  there  arose  a  confusion  unknown  for  ages.  I, 
the  archbishop,  first  by  myself  and  afterwards  with  the  two  arch- 
bishops of  Troves  and  Cologne,  warned  Master  Conrad  to  pro- 
ceed in  so  great  a  matter  with  more  moderation  and  discretion, 
but  he  refused."  * 


*  Albcric  Trinm  Font  nnn.  13S4. — Oodcfrid  3.  Pantaleon.  annfj.  ann.  1233. 

It  would  seem  fVom  tliia  that  Henry,  Archbisliop  of  Coloj^nc,  wna  porforming 
his  fuuctioue  at  tliis  period,  altbougb  he  hod  been  eu&pcnded  by  Qregory  IX. 
in  December,  1231,  pending  an  iuvestigation  into  hift  criniinal  turpitude,  which 
tbc  pope  declared  to  bo  a  shame  tu  describe  and  a  horror  to  hcnr.  In  April, 
1233,  Gregory  tried  lu  mukc  Ittm  resign,  to  which  he  responded  in  June  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Holy  Sec.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  was  a  papal  levy  od 
the  clergy  of  Cologne  of  three  hundred  sterling  marks  to  defray  expenses.  Id 
llorch  of  the  next  year  furtlier  provision  for  tlic  expenses  was  requisito.  In  April, 
1SS5,  wc  find  him  still  nndor  excommunication  and  deprived  of  bis  functions. 
Alter  this  he  Bcems  to  have  re-cstablighod  himself,  and  in  March,  123S,  he  was  con- 
demned to  pay  thirteen  hundred  sterling  marks  to  a  Roman  banker  for  expenses 
incurred  many  years  before  by  his  predecessor.  In  May,  1239,  we  find  his  succes- 
sor, Conrnd  von  Ilochstadcn,  in  Rome  as  arch  bishop -elect,  and  Gregory  ordering  t 
levy  of  eight  thousand  marks  on  tho  province  to  pay  the  debts  due  there  by  the  see 
(EpifilL  Select  Ssecul.  Xlll.  T.  L  No.  457, 472, 523.  G21MJ0, 555, 679, 637, 723, 748). 
U.— 22 
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Prom  this  last  fact  we  gather  that  the  prelates  of  the  land, 
while  not  interfering  effectively  to  protect  their  people,  had,  at 
least,  taken  no  part  in  the  insane  persecution  which  was  raging. 
Conrad  had  found  plenty  of  assistants  among  the  Dominicans  aad 
Franciscans,  but  the  secular  hierarchy  liad  held  aloof.  In  rail 
had  Gregory,  in  October,  1232,  written  to  them  and  to  the  priaoffl^ 
telling  them  that  the  heretics  who  formerly  lay  in  hiding  wen 
now  coming  forward  openly,  Uke  war-horses  harnessed  for  b&fc- 
tie,  pubhcly  preaching  their  errors  and  seeking  the  perdition  d 
the  simple  and  ignorant.  Faith  was  rare  in  Germany,  he  said, 
and,  therefore,  he  ordered  them  to  make  vigorous  inquisitioQ 
throughout  their  lands,  seizing  all  heretics  and  suspects,  aud  pro- 
oee<Iing  against  them  in  accordance  with  the  papal  decrees  dt 
1231.  The  appeal  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  The  bishops  seem  to  haTO 
been  thoroughly  disturbed  by  the  encroachments  which  the  pa- 
pacy was  making  on  their  independence  through  the  new  ftgeih 
cies  which  it  was  bringing  into  play.  The  Mendicant  Oi>ieil 
were  already  a  sufficiently  dangerous  factor,  and  now  came  th«» 
new  inquisitors,  armed  with  papal  commissions,  superseding  their 
time-honored  jurisdiction  in  every  spot  within  their  diocese*.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  they  felt  alarmed,  and  that  they  held  aloot 
The  German  prelates  were  great  secular  princes,  combining  civil 
and  spiritual  authority.  The  three  electoral  archbishops — ^Mun^ 
Troves,  and  Cologne — stood  on  a  level  as  temporal  lortls  with  the 
most  ]x>werfiU  princes  of  the  empire,  and  the  wide  extent  of  many 
of  the  dioceses  rendered  the  bishops  scarcely  less  fonnidsblu. 
They  were  always  suffering  from  the  greed  of  the  Roman  com, 
and  were  perpetually  involved  in  struggles  to  resist  its  oncrooch- 
ments.  Frederic  II.,  indeed,  by  his  constitutions  of  1232,  haJ 
increased  their  secular  authority  by  rendering  them  absoluU?  w» 
ters  of  the  episcopal  cities,  whose  municipal  rights  and  libcrtiw 
he  abolished,  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  given,  as  M'e  have  seal, 
the  imperial  sanction  to  the  papal  Inquisition,  and  had  rendered 
it  everywhere  supreme.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  felt  aggrieved 
and  alarmed,  that  they  withheld  their  co-operation  as  for  na  they 


This  serves  to  illastrate  the  relations  between  the  Roman  can&  uid  the  grt^ 
Gennan  bishopries,  the  insatiable  greed  of  the  former,  and  the  f/uiileis  e^^ 
ftt  cmancipatioD  of  the  latter. 
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safely  couUJ,  and  that  ^veil-grounded  jealousy  would  lead  them 
lo  seize  the  first  safe  opportunity  of  crushing  the  intruding  up- 
starts.* 

Fortunately  for  the  German  people,  Conrad^B  blind  reckleBS- 
ness  was  not  long  in  affording  them  the  desired  chance,  l^gin- 
nlng  with  the  lowly  and  helpless*  liis  oi>enitioDs  had  rapidly  ad- 
vaoced  to  the  higher  olassea.  In  his  eyes  the  meanest  peasant 
and  the  loftiest  noble  were  on  an  equality,  and  ho  was  as  prvjmpt 
to  assail  the  one  as  the  other,  but  his  witneeses  at  first  had  not 
dared  to  accuse  the  high-bom  and  powerful  It  la  quite  jWHsible, 
indeed,  that,  as  the  persecution  became  more  dreadful,  some  of 
them  may  hare  felt  that  the  surest  mode  of  bringing  on  a  crisis 
was  to  involve  the  magnates  of  the  land.  Rumors  were  spread 
impugning  the  faith  of  the  Counts  of  Aneberg,  Lotz,  and  Sayn. 
Conrad  e«igerly  directed  his  interrogatories  to  obtaining  evidence 
against  them,  and  summoned  them  to  appear  before  him.  Count 
Sayn  was  an  especially  notable  prey,  as  he  was  one  of  the  meet 
powerful  nobles  of  the  diocese,  whoso  extensive  possessions  were 
guarded  by  castles  ^eno^\^3ed  for  strength,  and  whose  rei>utution 
wa«  that  of  a  stem  and  cruel  man.  The  crime  of  which  he  was 
aocuse^i  was  that  of  riding  on  a  crab,  and  open  defiance  was  es- 
peoted  from  him.  Sigfried,  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  to  make  a 
show  of  obedienoe  to  the  pa]Md  commands,  had  called  a  provincial 
council  to  assemble  March  13, 1233.  When  it  met,  it  deplorefl  the 
prevalence  of  heresy,  from  which  scarce  a  village  in  the  land  was 
free ;  it  prayed  the  prelates  to  labor  zealously  for  the  suppression 
of  the  evil,  commanded  them  to  enforce  in  their  respective  dio- 
ceses the  recent  decrees  of  the  pope  and  of  the  emperor,  which 
were  to  be  read  and  explained  in  the  local  synotls,  so  that  the 
heretics  might  be  frightened  to  conversion ;  it  deprecated  the 
practice  of  seizing  the  property  of  suspects  before  their  guilt  was 
determined ;  it  ordered  the  bishops  to  provide  prisons  for  coiners 
and  incorrigible  clerks,  without  alluding  to  the  imprisonment  of 
heretics,  although  Gregory,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  had  8{>ecially 
ordered  them  to  employ  perpetual  incarceration  in  all  cases  of 
relapse ;  it  endeavored  to  umintiiin  episcopal  juristliction  by  en- 
acting that  inquisitoi-s  must  obtain  letters  from  the  bishop  before 


•  Hiat  Diplom.  Frid.  IL  T.  IV.  pp.  285-7,  SOfl-fl. 
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exorcising  their  powers  in  any  diocese ;  finally,  it  anticipated  the  I 
resistance  of  Oonnt  Sayn  and  the  other  inculpated  nobles,  by  di- 
recting that  if  any  magnate,  relying  u])on  the  strength  of  liii| 
castles  and  the  support  of  his  subjects,  should  refuse  to  Appetrl 
after  three  citations,  his  bishop  should  preach  a  crusade  agtufiit] 
him  with  indulgences,  and  he  should  be  manfully  assailed.* 

Thus,  uhile  ostensibly  obeying  the  commands  of  the  pope  aQd| 
emperor,  the  action  of  the  bishops  was  practically  directed 
limiting  the  powers  of  the  in(juisitors.     As  for  the  threat  of  i 
crusade,  its  significance  is  seen  in  the  steps  actually  taken  in  i 
case  of  Count  Sayn.     That  shrewd  noble  saw  that  he  could  rely] 
upon  episcopal  protection  if  be  could  promise  the  bishops  efficient 
support,  and  he  hatl  sufficient  interest  with  King  Henry  to  inda 
him  to  join  with  Sigfried  of  Mainz  in  calHng  a  council  for  Jul^ 
25,  to  consider  his  case.    The  king  and  his  princes  attended 
assembly  as  well  as  the  prelates,  so  that  it  was  rather  an  imp 
diet  than  an  ecclesiastical  councih    The  count  asserted  his  in 
cence  and  offered  to  prove  it  by  conjurators.    Conrad,  who 
present,  found  his  position  suddenly  changed.    The  assembly  i 
in  reahty,  a  national  protest  against  the  supremacy  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  inquisitor,  in  place  of  being  a  judge 
with  absolute  jurisdiction,  was  merely  a  prosecutor,    lie  presentJ 
his  witnesses,  but  in  that  august  presence  the  hearts  of  some  i 
them  failed,  and  they  withdrew ;  others  felt  emboldened  to  de 
that  thev  had  been  forced  to  accuse  the  count  in  order  to  »v 
their  own  lives,  and  those  who  persisted  were  easily  shown  to  I 
personal  enemies  of  the  accused.    The  whole  assemblage  seemed  I 
inspired  with  a  common  desire  to  put  an  end  to  Conrad's  arbitrwT  j 
proceedings,  and  the  prosecution  broke  down  totally.    King  Hewf  j 
alone,  perhaps  already  meditating  his  rebellion  against  bia  fatljaif 
and  anxious  not  to  olTend  either  the  noldos  or  the  pajiacy.  desiwi  | 
to  postpone  the  matter  for  further  ct^nsideration.      The  count 
pressed  earnestly  for  immediate  judgment,  but  the  Archbish'Jp 
of  Tivl'ves  interjvised — '*  My  lord,  the  king  wishes  the  case  port- 1 
ponetl ;"  then  turning  to  the  people,  '*  I  announce  to  3'00  tW  ( 
Count  Sayn  departs  frora  here  uncon\'icted,  and  as  a  good  c»t^  ; 


•  Annal.  Wonnatiens.  (Hist.  Dip.  Prid.  IT.  T.  IV.  pp.  6lft-17).— Ki^*  ] 
pp.  19,  148-3.— EpiBtt.  Select,  Sac  SUL  No.  5U. 
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Ua"  Master  Conrad  sullenly  muttered, "  If  lie  had  l>een  convicted 
it  TTOuld  have  been  different "  and  withdrew.  The  count  finally 
agreed  to  allow  the  matter  to  bo  referral  to  Rome,  and  ecclesias- 
tics of  distinction  were  appointed  to  lay  the  proceedings  before 
the  Holy  See  for  final  decision.* 

Maddened  by  his  defeat,  Conrad  at  once  proceeded  to  preach 
in  the  streets  of  Mainz  a  crusade  against  some  nobles  who  had 
been  summoned  and  who  had  not  appeared.  To  this  both  the 
archbishop  and  the  king  objected,  and  ho  was  forced  to  desist. 
With  his  usual  impulsiveness  he  then  abruptly  determined  to  quit 
an  ungrateful  world,  and  to  live  henceforth  in  retirement  at  Mar- 
borg.  The  king  and  archbishop  offered  him  on  armed  escort,  but 
he  would  accept  nothing  save  letters  of  surety,  and  with  these  he 
departetl  to  meet  his  fate.  Those  against  whom  his  enisade  had 
been  preached  lay  in  wait  for  him  near  Marburg  and  despatched 
him,  July  31,  regardless  of  his  entreaties  for  mercy.  His  faithful 
follower.  Friar  Gerhard,  refused  the  opportunity  offered  him  to 
escape,  threw  himself  on  the  bo<!y  of  his  beloved  master,  and  per- 
ished with  him.  The  scene  of  the  murder  is  supposed  to  be  Kap- 
peln  on  the  Laimsberg,  where  a  chapel  was  erected  to  commcmo- 
lato  it.  The  body  was  carried  to  Marburg  and  buried  by  the  side 
of  St.  Elizabeth,  and  when  the  latter  was  translated  to  the  mag- 
nificent Elizabethsldrche,  his  bones  were  likewise  carried  thither.f 

The  immediate  reputation  which  Conrad  left  behind  him  is 
shown  by  the  vision,  relate<l  by  a  contenipomry,  whicli  indicated 
that  he  was  hopelessly  damntx!.  Modern  ecclesiastics,  however, 
take  a  more  favorable  view  of  his  career,  and  even  the  amiable 
Alban  Butler  describes  him  as  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  priest, 
who  rendered  great  sorvioe  by  his  preaching,  and  whoso  fervor, 
dimterestcdnees,  and  love  of  poverty  and  austerity  rendered  him 
a  model  for  his  contemporaries.  Yet,  unaccountably,  the  Church 
not  yet  proceeded  to  his  vindication  as  a  mart^ted  saint,  and 


•  Gc*t.  Treviror.  Arelncpp.  c.  174.  —  SflchiiecLc  Wcltchronik,  ann.  1233 
(Pertz,  n.  292).— Annal.  Wortnatiena.  (loc.  ciL). — Godefri<l.  8.  Pantaleon.  Amial. 
ann.  3333. 

t  Silcbsiscbe  "Weltchronik,  loc.  cit.— Gc«t.  Treviror.  lot  cit.— Alberic.  Trium 
Font  aon.  1233. — Erphurdian.  Variloq.  ann.  1233.  —  Chron.  Erfordiens.  ann, 
1283  (Scbannat  Vindcm.  Litemr.  1. 93).— Tritliem.  Cbron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  1233. — 
Ealtaer,  pp.  lGO-1. 
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has  neglected  to  place  hixn  alongside  of  those  kindred  spirits,  Sl 
Peter  Martyr  and  St.  Pedro  Arbues.* 

"With  Conrad*8  withdrawal  from  the  Council  of  Mainz  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  he  had  been  the  mainspring  came  to  an  end  at 
once.  "  Thus,'*  says  a  contemporary  ecclesiastic,  **  ceased  this 
storm,  the  most  dangerous  persecntion  of  the  faithful  since  the 
days  of  Constantius  the  Heretic  and  Julian  the  Apostate.  P»- 
pie  once  more  began  to  breathe.  Count  Sayn  was  a  wall  for  the 
mansion  of  the  Lord,  lest  this  madness  should  rage  farther,  eo- 
veloping  guilty  and  innocent  alike,  bishops  and  princes,  religioos 
and  Catholics,  like  peasants  and  heretics.''  The  murderers  evi- 
dently felt  that  they  had  nothing  to  dread  from  public  opinion, 
for  they  voluntarily  came  forward  and  offered  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  judgment  of  the  Church  as  regards  the  heresy  whereof 
Conrad  bad  accused  them,  and  to  the  secular  tribunals  as  reganls 
the  homicide,  agreeing  to  present  themselves  for  examination  at  a 
diet  of  the  empire  which  was  ordered  for  February,  1334,  at  Fraak* 
fort.t 

Gregory,  who  in  Jime  had  boon  ordering  a  crusade  preached 
against  the  heretics,  and  had  been  stimulating  prince  and  prehite 
to  a  yet  more  ferocious  persecution,  was  moved  to  regret  when 
the  envoy  of  the  assembly  of  Mainz,  Conrad,  the  "  Scholasticus" 
of  Speier,  presented  letters  from  the  king  and  bishops  deacribiag 
the  arbitrary  methods  of  his  inquisitor.    Ho  ordered  letters  dniffD 
up  prescribing  a  more  regular  form  of  trial  for  heretics ;  bnt  be- 
fore the  envoy  had  permission  to  depart,  there  arrived  the  oogi* 
nator  of  the  trouble,  Conrad  Tors,  with  the  pitiful  tale  of  the  ifsfr 
ters  martyrdom.    At  this  news  the  emotional  pope  could  not  cog- 
tain  his  wrath.    The  letters  just  written  were  recalled  and  Uxn 
up,  and  the  unlucky  envoy  was  threatened  with  the  deprivatioB 
of  all  his  benefices.    Under  the  remonstrances  of  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege, however,  Gregory's  ire  subsided  sufficiently  to  allow  him  W 
renew  the  letters  and  to  enable  the  envoy  to  depart  unscatlyji 
The  pope  solaced  himself,  however,  with  pouring  out  his  grief 
full  length  in  letters  to  the  German  prelates.    The  death  of 
rad  was  a  thunderclap  which  had  shaken  the  walls  of  the  ChPt- 


*  Alberlc.  Trium  Font.  ann.  123S.— Albau  Butler,  Vies  dea  8aiDt«,  IS  Nor*" 
t  Gest.  Treviror.  c  174.— Hartzheim  m.  549., 
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sanctuary.  No  words  wero  strong  enough  to  describe  the 
Cendant  merits  and  services  of  the  martyr,  and  no  punish- 
ment could  bo  invented  too  severe  for  the  murderers.  The  bishops 
were  roundly  rated  for  their  indifference  in  the  matter,  and  were 
ordere<l  to  take  immeiliate  and  effective  measures.  The  Domini' 
can  provincial,  Conrad,  was  commanded,  in  conjunction  ^vith  the 
bishops,  to  carry  on  the  Inquisition  vigorously,  and  to  preach  a 
crusade  against  the  heretics.* 

In  spite  of  this  furious  grief  and  wrath  the  German  prelates 
maintained  a  most  provoking  calmness.  The  fanatic  Conrad,  Bish- 
o])  of  Hildesheim,  it  is  true,  preached  a  crusade  as  ordered  by  the 
pope,  and  under  his  impulsion  the  Jjandgrave,  Conrad  of  Thu- 
ringia,  zealously  purged  his  land  of  heretics,  and  completely  de- 
stroyed all  their  assembhes,  levelling  to  the  ground  WiUnsdorf, 
whicli  ^vas  reckoned  their  chief  abiding-place ;  while  his  brother, 
Henry  Ruspo,  and  Hartmann,  Count  of  Kiburg  (Zurich),  took  the 
cross  under  the  same  auspices,  and  received,  in  consequence,  papal 
protection  for  their  dominions.  Even  this  measure  of  activity, 
however,  was  regarded  unfavorably  in  Germany,  and  there  was 
Qo  response  to  the  cry  for  vengeance.  The  Diet  of  Frankfort  duly 
assemblwl  February  3,  1234,  and  the  first  business  recorded  was 
an  accusation  brought  by  King  Henry  himself  against  the  Uishop 
of  Hildesheim  for  having  preached  the  crusade ;  it  was  treated  as 
an  offence,  and  though  he  was  pardoned  by  unanimous  request, 
the  recalcntmnco  against  the  papal  tendencies  was  none  the  less 
significant.  Then  the  memory  of  the  martyred  Conrad  was  ar- 
raigned, and  this,  as  a  matter  of  faith,  was  discussed  by  the  eccle- 
siastics separately.  There  wore  twenty-five  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops present,  who  wero  almost  imanimous  in  condemning  him,  while 
the  Bishop  of  Hildesheim  and  a  Dominican  named  Otto  strenu- 
ously defended  him.  One  of  the  prelates  exclaimed  that  Master 
Conrad  ought  to  be  dug  up  and  burned  as  a  heretic ;  but  no  con- 
clusion seems  to  have  been  reached,  for  the  proceedings  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  introduction  of  a  procession  of  those  whom  ho 
had  shavwl  in  penance  the  preceding  year,  who  marched  in  with  a 
cross  at  their  head,  and  complained  of  his  cruelty  with  dolorous 


•  EpUtt.  Select  SttCuL  Xm.  T,  I.  No.  5»3,  337,  558,  560-1.  —  Chron.  Erfor- 
dieaa.  onn.  1331  (Sdumn&t  Vindem.  Literar.  I.  94). 
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cries,  when  a  tumult  arose  from  which  his  defenders  were  glad  to 
escape  with  their  lives.  On  the  following  Monday  tlie  solemn 
purgation  of  Count  Sayn  took  place  in  the  field  of  judgment  be- 
yond the  walls.  Eiglit  bishops,  twelve  Cistercian  and  three  Bont 
dictine  abbots,  twelve  Franciscan  andthi-ee  Dominican  friars,  who, 
with  many  other  clerks  and  numerous  nobles,  took  part  in  his 
oath  of  denial,  show  how  emi>hatically  the  German  hierarcby  tie- 
sired  to  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  Conrad's  acts.  Count  Soltas, 
whom  Conrad  had  forced  to  confession,  went  through  the  same 
ceremony,  declaring  with  tears  in  his  eyes  that  the  fear  of  death 
alono  had  compelled  him  to  admit  himself  guilty.  The  iliel  then 
proceetle<l  to  legislate  for  the  future,  and  its  slender  enunciation 
on  the  subject  of  heresy  can  hare  carried  little  comfort  to  the 
wrathful  Gregory.  It  simply  commanded  that  all  who  exercised 
judicitU  functions  sliould  use  every  effort  to  purge  the  land  of  her- 
esy, but  at  the  same  time  it  cautioned  them  to  prefer  justice  to 
unjust  persecution.* 

Two  months  later,  April  3, 1234,  a  council  was  held  at  MaiDZ 
for  liiiaJ  action.  Count  SajTi  and  others  who  had  been  accused 
wore  subjected  to  a  form  of  examination,  were  declared  innoconl, 
and  were  restored  to  reputation  and  to  their  possessions.  Conraii'i 
unlucky  witnesses  who  had  been  forced  to  commit  perjury  wfW 
ordered  to  undergo  a  penance  of  seven  years ;  those  who  had  a^ 
cused  the  innocent  were  maliciously  sent  to  the  pope  for  the  impo- 
sition of  penance,  and  he  was,  in  the  same  spirit,  asked  what  should 
be  done  about  those  whom  Conrad  had  unjustly  burned.  As  for 
the  murderers,  they  were  simply  excommunicated.f 

All  this  was  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Holy  See,  but  Gregory 
prudently  delayed  action.    Ho  was  involved  in  troubles  with  tb« 
Romans  which  rendered  inadvisable  any  trial  of  strength  \rith  thfi 
united  Teutonic  Church.     He  sent  his  jwnitontiary,  Bernard,  wti« 
made  an  investigation  on  the  spot,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Ar<^^ 
bishop  Sigfried,  furnished  hiin  with  a  report  to  which  we  aro 
debted  for  most  of  oiu"  knowledge  of  the  affair.    On  receiving  tL^ 


■  EpUtt  Select  Saecul.  XTII.  T.  I.  No.  503,073.— Chron.  ErfordieM.  (Sd^ 
nat  Vindem.  Literal.  L  94).— Albcria  Trium  Font*  aon.  1S34.— Oeet  TrcrU-^ 
c  175. 
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Gregory  expressed  his  regret  that  he  hn<l  intruatod  to  Master  Con- 
rad the  enormous  powers  which  liad  led  to  a  result  so  lamentable. 
StUl  his  decision  was  delayed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1234 
he  appealed  earnestly  to  the  German  bishops  for  aid  in  his  quiinvl 
with  the  Romans,  which  continued  until  he  made  peace  with  tliom 
in  April,  1235.  Ilis  hands  were  now  free,  but  it  was  not  until  July 
that  he  trusted  himself  to  exjiress  his  indignation.  Then  he  scold- 
ed most  vehemently  the  Council  of  Mainz  for  daring,  in  the  absence 
of  any  defenders  of  the  faith,  to  absolve  those  whom  Conrad  had 
prosecuted,  and  for  sending  to  him  for  absolution  the  murderers, 
^irithout  having  first  exacted  of  them  full  satisfaction  for  their  de- 
siablc  crime.  His  sentence  ujton  them  is  that  they  shall  join  the 
le  to  Palestine  when  it  sets  sail  the  foUoAving  March,  giving 
good  security  to  insure  their  obedience,  and  meanwhile  they  shall 
visit  all  the  greater  churches  in  the  region  of  the  crime,  hare- 
footed  and  nuice<l,  except  drawers,  with  a  halter  around  the  nwk, 
and  a  rod  in  the  hand,  and,  when  the  affluence  of  ]X)oplo  is  the 
greatest;,  cause  themselves  to  be  scourged  by  ail  the  priests,  while 
they  chant  the  penitential  psalms,  and  publicly  confess  their  guilt. 
After  this  they  may  be  absolved.* 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  immediate  author  of  the  trou- 
bles met  with  the  fate  which  he  deser^'eil.  Conrad  Tors,  on  his 
return  from  Borne,  endeavored  to  resume  his  interrupted  labors, 
but  the  temper  of  the  people  had  changed,  and  the  victims  were 
no  longer  unresisting.  At  Strassburg  lio  summoned  the  Junker 
Heinz  von  Miillenheim,  who  unceremoniously  settled  the  accusa- 
tion by  slaying  him.  His  assistant,  the  one-oyed  John,  met  an 
even  more  ignominious  fate,  for  he  was  recognized  at  Freiburg 
and  hanged.f  


•  Alberic.  Trium  Font  nnn.  12B3.— Epistt.  Select  Siocul.  Xd.  T.  L  No.  607, 
flll-ia,  686,  647. 

There  would  appear  not  to  bo  ground  for  the  story  tolO  by  Philippe  Mou&kct 
(Chrotiique  RimCc,  2S831-42.— Bouquet,  XXTI.  55)  that  Gregory  sent  a  cardinal 
Otho  to  Germany,  who  proceeded  to  degrade  sundry  ecclesiastics  concerned  in 
the  matter,  and  miscd  sucli  a  tempest  that  lie  was  obliged  to  escape  by  night  to 
Toumay,  and  thence  return  to  Rome.  Bvcn  if  ba8Gleas,1iowover,  the  vcryctreu- 
latioD  of  such  a  report  shows  the  antagonUra  excitod  between  Rome  and  Ger- 

lOBQy. 

t  Kflltner.p.  178.— Annal  Wormatiens.  (Hist  Diplom.  Frid.  II.  T.  IV.  p.  fil7). 
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Thus  endol  this  terrible  drama,  which  left  an  impression  of 
horror  on  the  souls  of  the  German  people  not  easily  effaced-  The 
number  of  Conrad's  victims  can  only  be  jessed  at.  Some  ehron- 
iclers  vaguely  speak  of  them  as  innumerable,  and  one  asserts  that 
a  thousand  unfortunates  were  burned.  Although  this  is  pro>)ably 
an  exaggeration,  for  the  period  of  Conrad's  insane  activity  cannot 
have  exceeded  a  twelvemonth,  yet  the  number  must  have  been 
considemble  to  produce  so  profound  an  impression  on  a  generation 
which  was  by  no  means  susceptible.* 

One  good  result  there  undoubtedly  was.  The  universal  detes- 
tation excited  by  Conrad's  crazy  fanaticism  rendered  it  compara- 
tively easy  for  the  bishops  to  maintain  the  jurisdiction  which 
they  had  assumed,  and  to  keep  the  Inquisition  confined  within 
narrow  limits.  For  a  time  this  was  doubtless  facilitated  by  the 
open  quarrels  between  Frederic  11.  and  the  papacy,  but  even  alter 
his  death,  during  the  Great  Interregnum  and  the  reigns  of  em- 
perors who  were  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  Holy  See,  more 
than  a  century  was  to  pass  away  before  the  popes,  who  were  80 
zealously  organizing  and  strengthening  it  elsewhere,  made  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  Germany.  We  hear  of  no 
endeavors  on  their  part,  we  meet  with  no  appointments  or  com- 
missions of  Gennan  inquisitors.  It  seems  to  have  been  tacitly 
understood  that  the  institution  was  unfitted  for  German  soil  until 
a  period  when  it  had  fairly  entered  into  decadence  in  the  lands 
where  its  growth  was  the  rankest. 

The  excitement  of  Conrad  of  Marburg's  exploits  was  naturally 
succeedetl  by  a  reaction.  In  1233  the  murder  of  Bishop  Bcrthoid 
of  Coire,  attributed  to  heretics,  shows  how  far  persecution  s]»read, 
accompanied  by  a  dangerous  tendency  to  resistance.  Throughoat 
1234  both  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  are  reported  as  busy,  with 
the  result  of  numerous  burnings ;  but  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Gennan  prelates  was  not  lost,  and  in  1235  the 
magistrates  of  Strassburg  enjoined  on  them  to  seek  conversions  by ; 
preaching,  and  not  to  bum  people  without  at  least  giving  them  a 
hearing.    The  languor  and  reaction  continaod.    We  have  eeea- 


*  Tritbcm.  Chroa  Hirsaag.  ana.  1232.— Erphardian.  V&rlloq.  aoa.  1232  (Me 
ken.  II.  4&4).— Chron.  Sanpctrin.  Erfurt. (lb.  HI.  234).— Anon.  Saxon.  Hist.  Impj 
(lb.  IIL  126}.— Chron.  Erfordieoa.  ann.  1282  (Scbannat  Yindem.  Litorar.  I.  92) 
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from  the  oomplaints  of  the  Count  of  Salina^  in  1248,  and  the  fruit- 
less efforts  of  Innocent  IV.  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  Bcsan- 
^n,  that  the  western  borders  of  tiermany  were  full  of  Waldonses 
who  had  Uttle  to  dread.    At  the  same  period  there  was  a  demon- 
ateation  in  the  neighborhood  of  Halle  which  may  be  reasonably 
regartled  as  Waldensian.    The  papacy  had  succeeded  in  raising  a 
rival  to  Frederic  in  the  person  of  William  of  Holland,  and  a  cru- 
nde  was  on  foot  in  hifi  favor  against  Conrad,  Frederic's  son.    The 
imperialistfi  would  naturally  regard  with  favor  the  AValdenaian 
doctrines  denying  the  power  of  the  keys  and  the  obedience  due  to 
interdicts,  and  they  might  not  object  further  to  the  tenet  that  sin- 
ful priests  cannot  administer  the  sacraments.     Such  were  the  dog- 
mas attributed  to  the  heretics  of  Halle,  who  came  boldly  forward 
in  1248,  were  eagerly  listened  to  by  the  nobles,  and  were  favored 
by  £ing  Conrad,  but  they  speedily  disappeared  from  sight  in  the 
changeful  circumstances  of  that  tumultuous  time.* 

We  have  much  more  distinct  indications  of  the  existence  both 
of  heresy  and  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  ^A-ritings  of  David  of  Augs- 
ba^,  and  of  the  author  now  generally  known  as  the  Passauer 
Anonymos.    The  date  of  the  latter  is  not  absi^lutely  certain,  but 
it  cannot  vary  much  from  1260.    His  field  of  action  was  the  ex- 
tensive diocese  of  Passau,  stretching  from  the  Iser  to  the  Leitha, 
tad  from  Bohemia  to  Styria,  embracing  eastern   Bavaria  and 
northern  Austria.     His  instructions  seem  to  take  for  granted  the 
existence  of  an  organized  Inquisition  with  its  fully  developetl  code 
of  procedure,  but  his  description  of  the  prevalence  of  "Waldensian- 
i&n  would  indicate  that  it  was  almost  inoperative.    He  tells  qb 
that  he  had  often  been  concerned  in  the  inquisition  and  examina- 
tion of  the  *■*  schoob,''  or  communities,  of  Waldenses,  of  wliiuh  there 
^ere  forty-one  in  the  diooese,  ten  of  them  being  in  the  single  town 
of  Clamme,  where  the  heretics  slew  the  parish  priest  without  any 
oue  being  punished  for  it.    There  wore  slIso  forty-one  Waldensian 
torches,  organized  under  a  bishop  residing  in  Empenbach,  and  there 
^as  a  school  for  lepers  at  Newenhoffen.    All  this  shows  a  prosper- 
^Hu  growth  of  heresy  little  disturbed  by  porsecution.    It  is  observ- 
able that  the  places  enumerated  as  the  seats  of  these  churches  are 


•  Kaltner,  pp.  171, 173.— Annal  Domiuican.  Colmar.  iinn.  1233  (rretiall  6«rm. 
Hiit.  u.  B).— Potthost  No.  13000, 15995.— Albert  Stadena.  Chron.  ami.  1248. 
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mostly  insignificant  viUagcs,  the  larger  to^vns  appear  to  bo  avoid^ 
ed,  and  the  heretics  belong  to  the  humbler  classes—mostly  peaaant* 
and  raochanics.  Their  wonderful  familiarity  with  Scripture  and 
their  self-devoted  earnestness  in  making  converts  hare  already  been 
alluded  to.  From  the  \mt©r'8  long  description  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Ordibarii  and  Ortlibensea  it  is  evident  that  they  formed  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  heretics  with  whom  the  inquisitor  had  t^  deal,  and 
their  belief  that  the  Day  of  Judgment  would  come  when  tlio  pope 
and  the  emperor  should  be  converted  to  their  sect,  indicates  the 
hopefulness  of  a  faith  that  is  growing  and  spreading.  Soon  after- 
wanls  we  hear  of  Waidcnses  captured  in  the  diocese  of  Ratisbon, 
and  their  ccmtinuod  iicti\'ity,  in  spite  of  jxirsecution,  through  all  the 
south  German  regions.* 

There  was  little  on  the  part  of  the  Inquisition  or  the  bishops 
to  prevent  the  growth  and  spread  of  heresy.  During  the  Inter- 
regnum, in  1201,  a  council  of  Mainz  seems  suddenly  to  have  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  neglected  duty  in  the  premises ;  it  vigoronsly 
anathematized  all  heretics  after  the  fashion  customary  in  the  papal 
bulls,  and  it  strictly  commanded  the  bishoiw  of  the  province  to 
labor  zealously  for  the  extermination  of  hereciy  in  their  respective 
dioceses,  enforcing,  with  regard  to  the  persons  and  property  of 
heretics,  the  papal  constitutions  and  the  sututes  of  a  fonner  pro- 
vincial coonciL  There  is  here  no  sign  of  the  existence  of  a  papal 
Inquisition,  and  the  episcopal  activity  which  was  threatened  ap- 
pears to  have  lain  dormant,  though  the  action  of  the  coundl 
woiild  seem  to  show  that  heretics  were  numerous  enough  to  attract 
attention.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  chancer}'  of  Rodolph  of  Ilape- 
bui^,  whose  reign  extended  from  1273  to  1292,  there  was  a  for- 
mula for  acknowledging  and  confirming  the  papal  commissions 
presented  by  inquisitors,  showing  that  this  must,  at  least  occasion- 
ally, have  been  done.  The  enq>cror  calls  Go<l  to  witness  that  liis 
chief  object  in  accepting  the  crown  was  to  be  able  to  defend  the 
faith ;  he  alludes  to  the  exercise  of  inquisitorial  jurisdiction  over 
the  descendants  of  heretics  as  well  as  over  heretics  themselves, 
but  he  carefully  inserts  a  saving  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  ao- 


AnoD.  PassavicDs.  contra  Waldcns.  c.  8,  6,  9.  10  CMag.  Bib.  Fat  Xm.  £90. 
801-3. 808-9).— W.  Preger,  Beitrtge,  pp.  9,  49.— Ejusd.  Dcr  TmcUt  flea  Vnvid 
VOD  Aug8l>nrg. 
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cused  miLst  he  legitimately  proved  guilty  and  be  properly  con- 
demned. If,  however,  inquisitors  presented  themselves  to  obtain 
this  recognition  of  their  powers,  they  have  left  no  visible  traces  of 
the  results  of  their  activity.* 

In  the  codes  which  embody  the  customs  current  in  mediaeval 
Germany  there  is  no  ^cognition  whatever  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  body  as  the  Inquisition.  The  Sachsenspiegel,  which  contains 
the  municipal  law  of  the  northern  provinces,  provides,  it  is  true, 
the  punishment  of  burning  for  those  convicted  of  unbelief,  poison- 
ing, or  sorcery,  but  savs  nothing  as  to  the  manner  of  trial ;  and 
the  rule  enunciated  that  no  houses  shall  be  destroyetl  except  when 
rape  is  committed  in  them,  or  a  violated  woman  is  carried  into 
them,  shows  that  the  demolition  of  the  residences  and  refuges  of 
heretics  was  unknown  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  code  through- 
out is  singularly  disregardful  of  ecclesiastical  pretensions,  and 
richly  earned  the  papal  anathema  bestowed  ujKjn  it  when  its  prac- 
tical working  happened  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Koman 
curia.f 

The  Schwabenspiegel,  or  code  in  force  in  southern  Germany,  is 
much  more  complaisant  to  the  Chtu*ch,  but  it  knows  of  no  juris- 
diction over  heretics  save  that  of  the  bishoi)s.  It  admits  that  an 
emperor  rendering  himself  suspect  in  the  faith  can  be  put  under 
ban  by  the  pope.  It  provides  death  by  fire  for  the  heretic.  It  di- 
rects that  when  heretics  are  kno^vn  to  exist,  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  shall  inquire  about  them  and  proceed  against  them.  If 
convicted,  the  secular  judge  shall  seize  them  and  doom  them  ac- 
cording to  law.  If  he  neglects  or  refuses  he  is  to  be  excommuni- 
catetl  by  the  bishop,  and  liis  suzerain  shall  inflict  on  him  the  pen- 
alty of  heresy.  If  a  soculai'  prince  does  not  punish  heresy  he  is  to 
be  excommunicated  by  the  episcopal  court ;  if  he  remains  under 
the  censure  for  a  year  the  bishop  is  to  rGi>ort  him  to  the  jwpe, 
who  sliall  deprive  him  of  his  rank  and  honors,  and  the  emperor  is 


•  ConciL  Mogunt.  onn.  1201  c.  1  (Hortzhcim  IIL  506).— Cod.  Eiriat.  Roflolph. 
L  pp.  U8-9,  LipsiiD,  180G. 

t  Bachsenspiegel,  ii-  xiu-,  in,  i. — RaynaUl.  ann.  1374,  No.  13. 

The  papal  conUcnmation  was  probably  cUcitod  by  a  passage  tn  the  Sochsea- 
fipicgel  (II.  3]  dcclariog  that  tho  pope  could  not  issue  dccretnls  ia  prejudice  of 
the  local  lows  and  eonstitutiens.  Tho  Saxon  Icginta  VFcro  in  no  wise  diacoocerted, 
and  proceeded  to  reassert  i.ud  praro  their  position  (Richstich  Lnndrecht,  u.  24). 
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The  motives  were  numerous  which  impelled  multitudes  to  de- 
a  religious  life  without  assuming  the  a^vful  ami  irreTocable 
Tovrs  that  cut  them  off  abfiolutely  from  the  world.    This  was  es- 
pecially the  case  among  women  who  chanced  to  be  deprived  of 
their  natural  guardians  and  who  sought  in  those  wild  ages  the 
protection  which  the  Church  alone  could  confer.    Thus  associa- 
tions were  formed,  originally  of  women,  who  simply  promised 
chastity  and  obedience  while  the}'  lived  in  common*  who  assisted 
either  by  labor  or  beggary  in  providing  for  the  common  support, 
who  were  assiduous  in  their  rehgious  observances,  and  who  per- 
formed such  duties  of  hospitality  and  of  caring  for  the  sick  as 
Iheir  opixjrlumties  would  aUow.     The  Netherlands  Avero  the  nar 
Uve  seat  of  this  fruitful  idea,  and  as  early  as  1065  there  is  a  char- 
ter extant  given  by  a  convent  of  Beguines  at  Vilvorde,  near  Bms- 
seb.    The  drain  of  the  crusades  on  the  male  population  increased 
enonnously  the  number  of  women  deprived  of  support  and  pro- 
tection, and  gave  a  corresponding  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  the 
Begninages.    In  time  men  came  to  form  similar  associations,  and 
soon  Germany,  Franco,  and  Italy  bocamo  tiUod  with  them.    To 
Ihia  contributed  in  no  small  degree  the  insane  laudation  of  pov- 
erty by  the  Franciscans  and  the  merit  conceded  to  a  life  of  beg- 
gary by  the  immense  popularity  of  the  Mendicant  Orders.    To 


■bo  deroted  tbemselves  to  tbo  care  of  the  sick  and  ioKane,  and  spccinlly  to  the 

''liriilofthedeadtBopplfiog  the  funds  partly  by  labor  and  partly  by  bcj^giug.  Tho 

*ttat  waa  derived  from  the  low  and  soft  singing  of  the  funeral  chants,  but  they 

^^XUd  tbenuelTes  Alcxians,  from  their  patron.  St.  Alexis,  and  Ccllitcs  from  dwell- 

Ugln  cells.     They  were  also  known  as  >[atemana,  and  in  Gcminny  as  NoIlbrQ- 

o^.    The  word  Lollard  gradually  grew  to  hove  the  significance  of  external 

'(Uictitj  covering  secret  Hcense.  and  was  promise uously  applied  to  all  the  niendi- 

^is  oataide  of  the  regular  Orders.    The  Collite  nuHiciiiliona  spread  irota  the 

-^etherlaude  through  the  lUunulands  and  all  over  Gernmny.     Constantly  the 

Object  uf  perwcutioo,  along  with  tbo  Bcghords.  their  vnUiu  was  recognized  by 

^ lie  magistrates  of  the  cities  who  endeavored  to  protect  them.    In  1472  Charles 

^he  Bold  obtainc<l  from  Sixtus  IV.  a  bull  rcceiying  them  into  the  recogniKcd  re- 

■*^ous  orders,  thos  withdrawing  them  from  episcopal  jurisdiction ;  and  in  1500 

^xilius  TI.  granted  them  special  privileges.     The  associations  of  Alcxian  Brotliers 

^till  exist,  devoted  to  the  care  of  tbo  sick,  and  have  flourishing  hospitals  in  the 

Vllnitpd  States,  as  well  aa  In  Europe.     (Moehcini  de  Bcghardis  pjx -ICl.  400. — 

.^lartini  Append,  od  Moabeim  pp.  68&-^— Hartzheim  IV.  625-6.  — Addis  & 

^mold's  Catholic  Dictionary,  Kcw  York,  1884,  p.  886.) 
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earn  n  livelihood  by  beggary  was  in  itself  an  approacli  to  saa^ 
tity,  US  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Conrad  of  Marburg  and  St 
Elizabeth.  About  1230  a  certain  Willein  Oomelis,  of  Antwefp, 
gave  up  a  prebend  and  devoted  himself  to  teaching  the  preem- 
inent virtue  of  poverty.  He  carried  the  received  doctrine  on  the 
subject,  however,  to  lengths  too  extravagant,  for  he  held  that  pov- 
erty consumed  all  sui,  as  fire  ato  up  rust,  and  that  a  harlot,  if 
poor,  was  better  than  a  just  and  continent  rich  man ;  and  though 
he  was  lionorably  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  yrt 
when,  four  years  later,  these  opinions  came  to  be  known,  Kihop 
Nicholas  of  Cambrai  caused  his  bones  to  be  exhumed  and 
burned.* 

Extremes  such  as  this  show  us  the  prevaiHng  tendencies  of  the 
age,  and  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  these  tendencies  in  onier  Ut 
understand  how  Europe  carao  to  tolerate  the  hordes  of  holy  beg* 
gars,  either  wandering  or  living  in  com*'iunities,  who  covered  tltf 
face  of  the  land,  and  drained  the  people  of  their  substance.  Of 
the  two  classes  the  wanderere  were  the  most  dangerous,  but  in 
both  there  was  the  germ  of  future  troi^hlo,  although  the  settled 
Beguines  approached  very  nearly  the  i."ertiaries  of  the  Meodi- 
canl.'i.  Indeed,  they  frequently  placed  themselves  under  the  di- 
rection of  Doniinicaris  or  Friinciscjins,  and  eventually  those  ffho 
survived  the  vicissitudes  of  persecution  mostly  merged  into  the 
Tertiaries  of  either  one  Order  or  the  other. 

The  rapid  growtli  of  these  communities  in  the  thirteenth  o^- 
tury  is  easily  explicable.  Not  only  did  they  respond  to  the  5pi^ 
itual  demands  of  the  age,  but  they  enjoyed  the  most  exalteil  pS" 
tronago.  In  Flanders  the  counts  seem  never  wearied  of  assisting 
tliem.  Gregory  IX.  and  his  successors  took  their  inslitntioa 
under  tlie  special  protection  of  the  Iloly  See.  St.  Louis  providtfi 
them  unth  houses  in  Paris  and  other  cities,  and  leftthemabundanl 
legacies  in  his  ^vill,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  his  sons.  1*0*^^'' 
such  encounxgemcnt  their  numbers  increafied  enormously.  In  i'ani 
thei-e  were  multitudes.  About  1240  they  were  estimated  at  two 
thousand  in  Cologne  and  its  vicinity,  and  there  were  as  many  in  t»c 
single  Beguinage  of  NivwUe,  in  Brabant.    Philippe  de  iloatiuira"' 


1&8. 
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a  pious  knight  who  devoted  himself  to  good  works,  is  said  to  hare 
been  instmmental  in  providing  for  five  thousand  Beguines  through- 
out Europe.  The  great  Beguinage  of  Ghent,  founded  in  1234,  by 
the  Coon  tosses  of  Flanders,  Jeanne  and  Marguerite,  is  described 
in  the  seventeenth  century  as  resembling  a  small  town,  surrounded 
vritli  wall  and  fosse,  containing  oj)en  sc^uares,  conventual  bouses, 
dwellings,  infirmary,  church,  and  cemetery,  inhabited  by  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  women,  the  younger  living  in  the  con- 
vents, the  older  in  separate  houses.  They  were  tied  by  no  perma- 
nent vows  and  were  free  to  dei>art  and  marry  at  any  time,  but  so 
long  as  they  were  inmates  they  were  bound  to  obey  the  Grand 
Mistress,  The  guarilianship  of  the  estaI)liahraont  was  hereditary 
in  the  House  of  l-'landers,  and  it  wits  imdcr  the  supervision  of  the 
Dominican  prior  of  Ghent.  How  largo  was  the  space  that  fie- 
gninism  occupied  in  public  estimation  in  the  thirtcentli  century  is 
shown  by  Philippe  Mousket,  who  calls  Conrad  of  Marbxirg  a  Be- 
guiXLO,  "ii/w  bti^n^  me^tre  eermonfiiere"  * 

Those  who  thus  lived  in  communities  could  be  subjected  to 
wholesome  supervision  and  established  rules,  but  it  was  other- 
wise with  those  who  maintained  an  independent  existence,  either 
in  one  sjwt  or  wandering  from  place  to  place,  sometimes  supjwrt- 
ing  themselves  by  labor,  but  more  frequently  by  beggary.  Their 
customary  i>ersistent  cry  through  the  streets — **  Brod  dutch  Gott " 
— became  a  shibboleth  unpleasantly  familiar  to  tho  inhabitants  of 
the  German  cities,  which  tho  Church  repeatedly  and  ineffectually 
endeavoriMl  to  suppress.  A  circumstance  occurring  about  1240  il- 
lustrates their  reputation  for  sui>erior  sanctity  and  the  advantages 
derivable  from  it.  A  certain  Sibylla  of  Marsal  near  Metz,  we  are 
told,  seeing  how  many  women  under  tho  name  of  Beguines  flour- 
ished in  the  appearance  of  reUgion,  and  under  the  gnidanoe  of 
the  Dominicans,  thought  fit  to  imitate  them.  Assiduous  attend- 
ance at  matins  and  mass  gained  her  the  repute  of  peculiar  holi- 
ness. Then  she  pretended  to  fast  and  live  on  celestial  food,  she 
had  ecstasies  and  visions,  and  deceived  tho  whole  region,  not  ex- 


*  Mirai  Opp.  Diplom.  L  430 ;  II.  098, 1013 ;  III.  398,  538.— Mosbeim  dc  Beg- 
hardis  pp.  43,  105, 127, 131-2.— Wadaing.  ann.  1485,  No.  27.— B.  de  Jonghe  Bel- 
gium Dominican,  ap.  Bipoll  H  170. — Cliron.  RimGe  de  Ph.  Moasket,  26817  (Bou- 
quet. XXIL  54). 
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cepting  the  Bishop  of  Metz  himself.  The  Beguines  who  I 
hailed  her  as  a  saintly  sister  were  excessirely  mortified  when 
axKjident  revealed  the  imposturo ;  the  people  were  so  emiiged  Uu 
some  wanted  to  bum  her  and  others  to  bury  her  alive,  but 
bishop  shut  her  up  in  a  convent,  in  pacef  where,  naturally  enoug 
she  soon  died.* 

The  Church  was  not  long  in  recognizing  the  danger  inherent 
these  practices  when  withdrawn  from  close  supervision.  On  thi 
one  hand  there  was  simulated  piety,  like  that  of  Sibylla  of  ]£» 
sal,  on  the  other  the  far  more  serious  opportunity  of  indulgeooi 
in  imlau'ful  speculation.  In  1250  and  the  following  yeais  t&e 
Beguines  of  Cologne  repeatedly  sought  the  prot<K:tion  of  papfil 
legates  against  the  oppression  of  both  clergy  and  laity.  Already, 
in  1259,  a  council  of  Mainz  strongly  reproved  the  pestiferous  sect 
of  Beghards  and  Beguttaj  (Beguines),  who  wandered  througii  tbt 
streets  crying  "-^  Broth  durch  Gott,^^  preaching  in  caverns  and 
other  secret  places,  and  given  to  various  practices  disapproved  bjr 
the  Church.  All  priests  were  onlered  to  warn  them  to  aljftndofl 
these  customs,  and  to  expel  from  their  parishes  those  who  were 
obstinata  In  1267  the  Council  of  Treves  forbade  their  preflciuif 
in  the  streets  on  account  of  the  heresies  which  they  disseminatoi 
In  1287  a  council  of  Liege  deprived  all  who  did  not  hve  in  the 
Beguinages  of  the  right  to  wear  the  peculiar  habit  and  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  Beguines.  In  Suabia,  about  the  same  period,  sosbS 
members  of  communities  of  Beghards  and  Beguines  sought  W 
persuade  the  rest  that  they  could  better  serve  God  "  in  froedoB 
of  spii'it,"  when  the  bishops  proceeded  to  abolish  all  such  sssodfr 
tions,  and  some  of  them  askod  to  adopt  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin.t 

All  this  points  to  the  adoption,  by  the  followers  of  OrtliA 
who  called  themselves  Brethren  of  the  Free  Bpirit,  of  the  b«lA 
and  appellation  of  the  Beghards  and  Beguines,  and  the  giadol 
invasion  among  the  latter  of  the  tloctrines  derived  from  Aniatuy. 

•  Chron.  Senonens.  Lib.  rv.  c  18  (D'Achery  IL  634-<). 

Tlie  cry  of  *'Srod  durch  Oott "  was  alreiidy  of  old  asag«.  It  wm  Uw  W 
German  speech  acquired  by  the  Franciscans  sent  to  (Jennany,  in  1231, 1^8** 
Fnuicis.— Frat.  Jordnni  Chron.  c.  37  (AnalectA  Franciscana  I.  tO). 

t  Ilaupt,  Zcitochrift  fUr  Kirchengescbichte,  1885,  p.  544.— Hartiheim  HI.  WT; 
IV.  577.— Concil.  Trerireiu.  ann.  1257  c.  66  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  MI.  II* -J^' 
MoahciiD  p.  11)9. 
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paratively  few  of  the  Lollards,  Beghaixls,  or  Beguines  were 
ifcuninated  with  these  heresies,  but  thoy  all  had  to  share  die  re- 
sponsibility, and  tho  communities  of  both  boxcs,  who  led  the  most 
regular  lives  and  were  inspired  with  the  purest  orthodoxy,  were 
exposed  to  unnumbered  tribulations  for  lack  (if  a  distinctive  ap- 
pellation.    "Wlxen  lierotics  regartletl  as  peculiarly  obnoxious  were 
anathematized  as  Beghards  and  Bejo^nes,  it  was  im]>o6aiblo  for 
those  who  bore  tho  name,  without  sharing  tho  errors,  to  escape 
tlia  oommon  respt>nsibility.     It  became  even  worse  when  John 
IXIl.  plnnged  into  a  qujirrol  with  tho  Spiritual  Franciscans, 
diove  them  into  open  rcbelUon,  and  persecuted  tlie  new  heresy 
irhich  he  had  thus  created  with  all  the  unsparing  wrath  of  his 
nodictive  nature.    In  Franco  the  Tertiary  Franciscans  were  pop- 
ularly known  as  Begoines,  and  this  beoamo  the  appellation  cus- 
tomaril}''  bestowed  on  these  Spiritual  heretics,  and  a4^1o]>te<l  by  the 
Avignonesti  popes  to  designate  them.    >i'ot  only  has  this  led  to 
J&Qch  confusion  on  the  part  of  heresiologists,  but  its  effect,  for  a 
time,  on  the  fortunes  of  the  virtuous  and  ortliodox  Boguines  of 
hoth  sexes  was  most  disastrous.    Tho  heretic  Beghards,  it  is  true, 
ftdopUd  for  themselves  the  title  of  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit; 
the  rebellious  Franciscans  insisted  that  they  were  tho  only  legiti- 
mate representatives  of  the  Order,  and,  at  most,  nssumeil  the  term 
of  Spirit  uiUs,  in  onler  to  distinguish  themselves  from  their  carnal- 
minded  conventual  brethren ;  but  the  authorities  were  long  in 
admitting  these  distinctions,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  at 
large,  tho  condemnation  of  Boghards  and  Boguines  covered  all 
alilce. 

We  have  here  to  do  only  with  tho  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
irhoee  doctrines,  as  we  have  seen,  were  derived  from  tho  specula- 
tioDs  of  the  Amaurians  carried  to  Germany  by  Ortlieb  of  Strass- 
tang.  Descriptions  of  their  errors  have  reache<l  iis  from  so  many 
tonroee,  covering  so  long  a  period,  with  so  general  a  consensus  in 
fundamentals,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  main  princi- 
ples of  their  faith.  In  a  sect  extending  over  so  wide  a  reach  of 
territory,  and  stubbornly  maintaining  itself  through  so  many 
generations,  there  nmat  necessarily  have  existed  subdivisions,  as 
^  heresiarch  or  another  pushed  his  speculations  in  some  direc- 
^L^oo  further  than  his  fellows,  and  founded  a  8{)ocial  school  whose 
^^Benutions  there  was  no  central  authority  to  control.    Many  of 
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the  peculiarly  repulsive  extravagances  attributed  to  them,  hoff- 
ever,  may  safely  be  ascribed  to  kecn-\Wttod  schoolmen  engaged  is 
trying  individual  heretics,  and  forcing  them  to  admit  consequisncei 
logically  but  unexpectedly  deduced  from  their  admitted  premises. 
There  was  no  little  int-ellectual  activity  in  the  sect,  and  their  tracts 
and  books  of  devotion,  written  in  the  vernacular,  were  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  largely  relied  upon  as  means  of  missionary  effort 
These,  of  couree,  have  wholly  tlisapfwarwl,  and  wo  are  leit  to 
gather  their  doctrines  from  the  coudeumations  passed  upon  Ihem. 

The  foundation  of  their  creed  was  pantheism.  God  is  every- 
thing that  is.  There  is  as  much  of  the  divinity  in  a  louse  m  in  a 
man  or  in  any  other  creature.  All  emanates  from  him  and  n- 
tums  to  him.  As  the  soul  thus  reverts  to  God  after  death,  the« 
is  neither  purgatory  nor  hell,  and  all  external  cult  is  nsel«. 
Thus  at  one  blow  was  destroyed  the  efficacy  of  all  sacerdotal  ob- 
servances and  of  the  sacraments.  Of  the  latter,  indee<l,  notenw 
were  severe  enough  to  express  their  contempt,  and  they  ircre 
sometimes  in  the  habit  of  sa^'ing  that  the  Eucharbt  tasted  to  then 
like  dung.  Man  being  thus  God  by  natm*o,  has  in  him  fUl  tbati* 
divine,  and  each  one  may  say  that  he  himself  created  the  univezse. 
One  of  the  accusations  bi-ought  sigainst  Master  Eokart  was  that 
he  had  declared  that  his  little  finger  ci'eated  the  world.  Xay, 
more,  man  can  so  unite  himself  ^vith  God  that  he  can  do  whaterff 
God  does ;  he  thus  needs  no  God ;  he  is  imjioccable,  and  wiiaterer 
he  does  is  without  sin.  In  this  state  of  perfection  ho  grieves  at 
nothing,  he  rejoices  at  nothing,  he  is  free  from  all  virtue  auil  all 
virtuous  actions.  No  one  is  bound  to  labor  for  his  bread ;  as  all 
things  are  in  common,  each  one  may  take  what  his  necessities  or 
desires  may  prompt.* 

The  practical  deductions  from  these  doctrines  were  not  only 
destructive  to  the  Church,  but  dangerous  to  the  moral  and  social 
order.     The  lofty  mysticism  of  the  teachers  might  preserve  iheifl 


•  C.  3  Clement,  v.  3. — Johann.  de  Ocbscnsteiii  (or  of  Zarich)  (Moshciffl  ^ 
Bcghardis  pp.  255-fil).— Concil.  Colon,  ann.  1806  c.  1.  3  (HarUhcim  IV.  100-3)- 
— VJtodurani  Chroii.  ann.  1344  {Ecc&rd.  Corp.  Hist  T.  IBOO-7).— Alvar.  I'ckg  tl* 
Plancta  Ecclea.  Lib.  ii.  art  53. — Conr.  dc  Monte  Pucllanim  contra  Begebird*" 
(JIftg.  Bib,  Pat.  XILL  845-8).— Tritbem.  Cbron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  1 858.— D'AigentA 
Coll.  Judic.  I.  I.  877.— Nider  Fonnicar.  iir.  v.— W.  Preger.  Mcister  Eckart  u-  ^ 
loquisitiuD,  pp.  45-7. — Haupt,  ZeitAcbrlftfOrEircbcngesobichte,  1885,2&7-fl> 
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from  the  evil  results  which  flowed  from  the  presumption  of  im- 
peccability. In  their  austere  stoicism  they  condemned  all  sexual 
indulgence  save  that  of  which  the  sole  object  was  the  procure- 
ment of  offspring.  They  taught  that  a  woman  in  marrying 
should  deeply  deplore  the  loss  of  her  virginity,  and  that  no  one 
was  perfect  in  whom  promiscuous  nakedness  could  awaken  either 
shame  or  passion.  That  tests  of  this  kind  were  not  infrequent, 
the  history  of  ill-regulated  enthusiasm,  from  the  time  of  the  early 
Christians,  will  not  permit  us  to  tloubt,  and  the  Beghards  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  subduing  the  senses  that  a  hostile  controTersial- 
ist  can  only  suggest  Satanic  influence,  well  known  to  demonolo- 
gists  for  its  refingerating  power,  as  an  explanation  of  their  won- 
derful self-control  imder  such  temptation.  Yet  this  rare  exalta- 
tion of  austerity  was  not  possible  to  all  natures.  It  \vas  easy  for 
him  who  had  not  risen  superior  to  the  allurements  of  the  senses  to 
imagine  himself  perfected,  impeccable,  and  entitled  to  gi'atify  his 
pajBsioDB.  St.  Paul,  in  arguing  against  the  bondage  of  the  Old  Law, 
had  furnished  texts  which,  when  cited  apart  from  their  contexts, 
could  be  and  were  alleged  in  justification  :  *'For  the  law  of  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  death  "  (Rom.  vin.  2) — "  The  law  is  not  made  for  a  right- 
eous man**  (1  Tim.  i.  9) — "But  if  ye  be  led  of  the  Spirit  ye  are 
not  under  the  law"  (Galat.  v.  IS) — and  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit  claimed  freedom  fi*om  all  the  trammels  of  the  law.  Such  a 
doctrine  was  attractive  to  those  who  desired  excuse  and  oppor- 
tunity for  license,  and  the  evidence  is  too  abundant  and  confirma- 
tory for  us  to  doubt  that,  at  least  in  some  cases,  the  sectaries  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  grossest  sensuality.  It  is  noteworthy 
that,  in  ortler  to  describe  the  divine  intemiU  light  which  they  en- 
joyed, they  invented  for  themselves  the  term  nimninism,  which 
for  more  than  three  centuries  continued  to  be  of  most  serious  im- 
port.* 

As  a  branch  of  the  sect  may  be  reckoned  the  Luciferans,  who 
have  been  repeatedly  alluded  to  above.    Pantheism,  of  course,  in- 

•  Nider.  Forniicar.  m.  vi.—Concil.  Colon,  ano.  1806  c  1  (Uartzheim  IV.  101). 
— Trithcin.Chron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  1366. 

Poggio  states  that  in  liis  time  a  iiumbor  of  eccle^utics  in  Yeoice  ooirupted 
many  women  with  Ibis  tbi'ory  of  impeccability  and  of  uakcdnese  aa  an  eriileace 
of  a  Btntc  of  grace,— Poggii  Dial,  contra  Hypocrisim, 
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eluded  Satan  as  an  emanation  from  Ood,  who  in  due  time  wot 
be  restored  to  union  with  the  Godhead,  and  it  was  not  difficnlt 
to  aasnmo  that  his  fallen  state  was  an  injustice.  In  1312  Lucifer 
ans  were  discovered  at  Krems,  in  the  diocese  of  Passau,  whoeof 
bishop,  Bemhard,  together  with  Conrad,  Archbishop  of  Saizburgi^ 
and  Frederic,  Duke  of  Austria,  undertook  tlieir  extirpation  with  j 
the  aid  of  the  Dominican  Inquisition,  which  seems  to  ha.ve  main^ 
tained  some  foothold  in  those  regions.  The  persecution  lasted" 
until  1315,  but  the  sect  was  not  exterminated,  and  reappeared  re- 
peatedly in  after-years.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  thorou^/j 
organized,  with  twelve  "apostles"  who  travelled  annually  throt 
out  Germany,  making  converts  and  confirming  the  beliereis  iaj 
the  faith.  All  the  ceremonies  of  external  worship  were  rejeoto^ 
but  they  did  not  enjoy  the  impeccability  of  Illuminism,  for  two  erf 
their  minifitcra  were  held  to  enter  paradise  every  year,  where  the? 
received  from  Enoch  and  Elias  the  power  of  absolving  tlieir  fol- 
lowers, and  this  power  they  communicated  to  others  in  eacli  com- 
munity.  Those  who  were  detected  proved  obdurate ;  they  were 
deaf  to  all  persuasion,  and  met  their  death  in  the  flames  with  the 
utmost  cheerfulness.  One  of  the  apostles,  who  was  burned  at  Vi- 
enna, stAted,  under  torture,  that  there  were  eight  thousand  of  tlien 
scattered  throughout  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  Thuringia,  besides 
niunbei's  elsewhere.  Bohemia  was  especially  infected  with  theft 
errors,  and  Trithemius,  in  the  opening  years  of  the  sixteenth  m- 
lury,  states  that  there  were  still  thousands  of  them  in  that  kinf 
dom.  This  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration,  if  not  a  complete  mis^ 
take,  but  they  were  again  discovered  in  Austria  in  133S  and  ISt^i 
and  many  of  them  were  burned,* 

The  tendency  to  mysticism  which  found  its  complete  expn* 
sion  in  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  influenced  greatly  the  ite- 
velopmen  t  of  Gcnnan  religious  thought  in  channels  which,  althongii 
assumedly  orthodox,  trenched  narrowly  upon  heresy.  If,  as  Alt- 
meyer  argues,  a  period  of  tribulation  leads  to  the  predomin&Doeof 
sentiment  over  intellect,  to  the  yearning  for  dii-ect  intercourse  to- 
tween  the  soul  and  the  Divine  Essence,  which  is  the  supreme  lU'B 
of  the  mystic,  the  Germany  of  the  fourteenth  century  hatl  troubles 


•  Tritbem.  Chron.  Hirraug.  ann.  1815.— BcTirtidl.PaseMia  Brt^Pnfisau,  J^^'" 
pp.  34a-3, 347, 284. 
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eooQgh  to  justify  the  development  of  mysticism.  Yet  it  is  rather 
a  question  of  the  montal  cliaracteristics  of  a  race  than  of  external 
circmnatances.  Bonaventura  was  the  father  of  the  mystics,  yet  he 
founded  no  sect  at  home ;  France,  in  the  hundred  years'  war  ^vith 
England,  had  ample  experience  of  trial,  and  yet  mysticism  never 
flourished  on  her  soil  In  Germany,  however,  the  mystic  tendency 
of  religions  sentiment  during  the  fourteenth  century  is  the  most 
marked  spiritual  phenomenon  of  the  period.  Few  names  in  the 
flrsl  quarter  of  the  century  were  more  respected  than  that  of 
Master  Eckart,  who  stood  high  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  Domin- 
ican Order.  I  have  already  (VoL  L,  p.  3G0)  rohxted  how  he  fell 
under  suspicion  of  participating  in  the  errors  of  the  Beghards,  how 
his  brethren  vainly  strove  to  save  him,  and  how  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  won  a  deciiled  victory  over  the  feeble  and  miorganized 
Dominican  Inquisition  by  vindicating  the  subjection  of  a  Domin- 
ican to  his  episcopal  Inquisition.  If  the  twenty-eight  articles 
finally  condemned  by  John  XXIL  as  heretical  be  correctly  ex- 
tracted fi-ora  Eckart's  teachings,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was  deeply  infected  with  the  pantheistic  speculations  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  that  he  admitted  the  common  divin- 
ity of  nian  and  G<xl»  and  shari?d  in  the  dangerous  deductions  which 
prove*!  that  sin  and  virtue  were  the  same  in  the  63^63  of  God.  To 
a  hierarchy  foimded  on  sacerdotahsm,  moreover,  nothing  could  be 
more  revolutionarj'  than  the  rejection  of  external  cult,  which  was 
the  necessary  conclusion  from  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  virtue 
in  external  acts,  but  that  only  the  internal  operations  of  the  soul 
are  of  moment ;  that  no  man  shoidd  regret  the  commission  of  sin, 
or  ask  anything  of  God.* 

The  importance  of  Eckart's  views  lies  not  so  much  in  liis  own 
immediate?  influence  as  in  that  of  his  disciples.  Ho  was  the  founder 
of  the  school  of  German  mystics,  through  whom  the  speculations 


*  AltmejTor,  Lcs  Prficorscara  de  la  H^forroe  aux  Pays-Bas,  L  94. — Raynald, 
aan.  1329,  No.  71. 

For  the  rciatiouB  of  Master  Eck&rt  with  the  BrcthreD  of  the  Free  Spirit,  tee 
Pr*gef,  Vorarbeitcn  zu  einor  Oe«cliichtc  dcrflpntschcnMyBtik(Zoit<ichriflfGrdio 
h!at  Thcol.  1809,  pp.  68-78).  Tbc  fact  that  the  bull  of  John  XXII.,  "/n  a^ro 
XJtwntftift)'*  (Ripoll  vn.  57;  cf.  Herman.  Comeri  Chron.  ap.  Eccard.  Corp.  Hist, 
n.  1036-7),  conderanidg  Maitcr  Eckart's  errors,  has  until  within  a  few  years  patted 
u  a  geaerol  bull  agfuuat  the  Brethren,  sufficiently  Bfaowe  the  connection. 
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of  Amauri  of  Bene,  in  various  dilntions^  made  a  deep  impression  OQ 
tlie  religious  development  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuriefl. 
All  the  leaders  in  the  remarkable  asaociation  known,  as  the  "  Friends 
of  God"  drew,  directly  or  indirectly,  their  inspiration  from  Master 
Eokai't,  and  all,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  reveal  their  allinity  to 
the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  although  they  snoceeded  in  keep- 
ing technically  within  the  limits  of  orthodoxy. 

John  of  Rysbroek,  humane  and  gentle  as  he  was,  regarded  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  with  such  horror  that  he  deoraotl  them 
worthy  of  the  stake.  Yet,  though  he  avoided  their  pantheism,  he 
taught,  like  them,  the  supreme  end  of  existence  in  the  absorjition 
of  the  individual  into  the  infinite  substance  of  God ;  moreover,  the 
Perfect,  inflamed  by  divine  love,  are  dead  to  themselves  and  to  the 
world,  imd  are  thus  incapable  of  sin.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Gorson 
regarde^l  as  dangerous  these  doctrines,  so  nearly  altin  to  those  of 
the  Boghards,  and  though  Rysbroek  might  heaitAte  to  draw  from 
them  the  conclusions  inevitable  to  hardier  thinkers,  they  were 
sufficient  to  render  unsuccessful  the  attempt  matle,  in  1G24,  to 
canonize  him,  in  spite  of  the  incontestable  miracles  ^vrought  at  his 
tomb.  Ilis  most  distinguished  disciple  was  Gerard  Oroot^  who 
partially  outgrow  the  metaphysical  subtleties  of  his  teacher  and 
turned  his  energies  to  the  more  practical  directions  out  of  which 
sprang  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.  Groot  was  equally 
severe  upon  the  corruption  of  the  clergy  and  the  errors  of  the  her- 
etics. When  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  into  Germany 
drove  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  to  find  new  places  of  refuge, 
some  of  them  came  to  Holland,  where  the  prevalence  of  panthe- 
istic mysticism  gave  opiK>rtunity  of  spreading  their  doctrines. 
Groot's  own  views  sufficiently  resembled  theirs  to  render  their 
bolder  speculations  doubly  offensive  to  him,  and  he  sought  to  ro- 
press  them  with  especial  zeal.  The  convent  of  Augustinlan  Ilcr- 
mits  at  Dordrecht  had  the  reputation  of  being  tainted  with  the 
heresy,  and  Groot  was  eager  to  detect  and  punish  it.  Bartholo- 
mew, one  of  the  Augustinians,  was  particularly  suspectoti,  and 
Groot  proposed  to  follow  him  secretly  \vith  a  notary  and  lake 
down  his  words.  In  tliis,  or  some  other  way,  endenco  was  ob- 
tained ;  there  was  no  Inquisition  in  Holland,  and  Groot  procuretl 
his  citation  before  Florent,  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  about  the  year  1380. 
The  case  was  heard  before  the  episcopal  vicar ;  Bartholomew  do- 
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med  the  expressions  attributed  to  him  and  was  let  off  with  an  in- 
junction to  publicly  repeat  the  denial  in  Kanipen  and  ZwoUe, 
where  he  was  said  to  have  uttered  his  heresies.  This  unexpected 
lenity  ejccited  the  indignation  of  Groot,  who  had  sufficient  infln- 
«nce  to  induce  Bishop  Florent  to  take  up  the  case  again  and  try  it 
>nally.  Bartholomew  endeavored  to  escape  bis  persecutor  by 
ang  a  day  in  advance  of  the  one  set  for  his  trial,  but  word 
wSff  sent  to  Groot,  who  threw  himself  into  a  wagon,  and  by  travel- 
ling all  night  reached  Utrecht  in  time.  On  this  occasion  ho  was 
saccessful ;  Bartholomew  "was  condemned  aa  a  heretic,  abjure<l, 
and  WHS  sentenced  to  wear  cn:iss(?s  in  the  fonn  of  scissors.  The 
Augustiniaus  did  not  lack  friends,  and  they  retaliated  on  those 
who  had  busied  themselves  in  the  matter.  The  magistrates  of 
Kampen  prosecuted  some  women  who  had  served  as  ^ntnesses 
and  fined  them,  and  they  also  banished  for  ten  years  Werner 
Keynkamp,  a  friend  of  Groot,  who  subsequently  was  thrice  prior 
of  houses  of  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.  Groot  himself  did 
not  escape,  for  soon  afterwards  Bishop  Florent,  for  the  purjiose  of 
silencing  him,  issued  an  order  withdrawing  all  commissions  to 
preach.  Groot  then  endeavored  to  procure  from  Urban  VT.  pnpai 
commissions  as  preacher  and  inquisitor,  and  sent  to  Rome  ten 
florins  to  pay  for  the  bulls.  Fortunately  for  his  fame,  he  died,  in 
1384,  before  the  return  of  his  messenger,  and  Holland  was  spared 
the  effects  of  his  inconsiderate  zeal,  inllamed  by  strife  anil  armed 
\rith  the  irresponsible  power  of  the  Inquisition.  In  hia  gentler 
capacity  he  left  his  mantle  to  Florent  Radewyns,  imder  whom 
were  develope<l  the  communities  of  the  Common  Life.  These 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  and 
though  occasionally  tlie  subject  of  inquisitorial  persecution,  they 
were  covered  by  the  decision  of  Martin  V.,  when  Matthew  Grabon, 
at  the  Council  of  Constance,  endeavored  to  procure  tlic  condemna- 
tion of  the  Beguines,  of  which  more  anon.  After  this  they  flonr- 
ished  without  opposition,  supporting  themselves  by  disseminating 
culture,  as  educators  and  copiers  of  manuscripts.  After  the  Ref- 
ormation the  communities  rapidly  dietl  out,  althouglj  the  house 
of  Emmerich,  near  Diisseldorf,  remained  to  be  closed  by  Napoleon^ 
in  1811,  and  the  four  brethren  then  ejected  from  it  continued  to 
observe  the  rules,  till  the  last  one,  Gerard  Mulder,  died  at  Zeve- 
naar,  March  15,  1S54.    One  branch  of  the  brethren,  however, 
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adopted  the  Kule  of  the  canons-regnlar  of  St,  Aogoatin.  Thi 
convent  of  Windeslieitu  became  the  model  which  was  tiniversaUy 
followed,  and  the  order  hod  the  honor  of  training  two  such  men 
as  Thomas-A-Kenipis  and  Erasmus.  The  Imitation  of  Christ  is  tha 
final  exquisite  flower  of  tlie  motlerated  mysticism  of  John  of  liy*-' 
broek.  Brought  down  to  practical  life,  this  mysticism  contributed 
largely  to  the  spiritual  movement  which  culminated  in  the  Ref- 
ormation, for  it  taught  the  superfluity  of  external  works  and  the 
dependence  of  the  individual  on  hiinself  alone  for  salvation. 
this  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  were  active.  To  them 
dogma  became  less  important  than  the  interior  discipline  which 
should  fit  men  to  be  really  children  of  God.  Preaching  among^ 
the  people  and  teaching  in  the  schools,  such  brethren  as  Heniy 
Harphius,  Jolm  Brugnmn,  Denis  Van  Lceuwcn,  Jon  Van  Croch, 
and  John  Wessel  of  Groningen,  were  unwittingly  undermining 
the  power  of  the  hierarchy,  although  they  virtually  escaped  all  im 
putation  of  heresy  and  danger  of  persecution.* 

Less  lasting,  though  more  noticeable  at  the  time,  was  the  asso^ 
ciation  of  Friends  of  God,  which  formed  itself  in  the  upper  Rhin^. 
lands.    Tlie  most  prominent  disciple  of  Master  Eclcart  was  Jokiu 
Tauler,  who  retained  enough  of  his  master^s  doctrines  to  render 
him  amenable  to  the  charge  of  heresy  had  there  been  in  thtm 
days  a  German  Inquisition  in  working  order.    That  be  escaped 
prosecution  is  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  the  mjichineiruf 
persecution  was  thoroughly  out  of  gear.    In  the  heigJits  of  bis 
illuminated  quietism  all  the  personality  of  the  devotee  was  lost  in 
the  abyss  of  Divinity.    No  human  tongue  could  describe  the  resign 
nation  to  God  in  which  the  whole  being  is  merged  so  that  it  lost 
all  sense  of  power  of  its  own.    No  priestly  ministrant  or  mediator 
was  required.     The  individual  could  bring  his  soul  into  relations 
with  the  Godhead  so  intimate  that  it  was  virtually  lost  in  the 
Divine  Essence,  and  he  could  become  so  thoroughly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  he  was,  so  to  speak,  insjiired,  and 

*  Mosheim  de  Bcghardis,  pp.  805,  48&-S7. — Jandt,  I^ea  Amis  de  Dtca,pp> 
65-06.— Gersoni  0pp. Ed.  1-194,  xr.Z-i\-i,B.—D'Argentrt, Coll.  Judic, I. «.  151- 
AUmcyer,  Les  PrCcurseurs  de  la  Rfiforaic  aux  Pays-Bas,  I.  107-117,  lOG-188,— 
Acquoy,  Gemrdi  Magni  Epiatoln;,  Amstclod.  1857,  pp.  28, 32-5, 37-8,  -10-2,  i84, 
52-4,  S7-«0,  69,  83,  101— Von  der  Hortlt,  IIL  107-20.— Boaet-Maury,  G*rwd 
Groot,  pp.  37-8,  40-54,  63-4,  83-5. 
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his  acts  were  the  acta  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity.  All  this 
Wftg  possible  for  the  lajTnan  without  sacerdotal  observance.  Man 
was  Answerable  for  himself  to  himself  alone,  and  could  make  him- 
self at  one  with  God  without  the  intervention  of  the  priest.* 

Great  as  was  Tauler*3  rono^\'n  as  tlio  foremost  prearlior  of  his 

day,  he  bowed  as  a  Uttle  child  before  the  mysterious  layman  known 

u  the  Friend  of  Qod  in  the  Obcrland,    In  the  full  strength  of 

matore  manhood,  when  at  least  fifty  years  of  age  and  when  all 

StnsBbuig  was  hanging  on  liis  words,  a  stranger  sought  his  pres- 

fsoe  and  probed  to  the  bottom  his  secret  weaknesses.    lie  was  a 

Pharisee,  proud  of  his  learning  and  his  skill  in  scholastic  theology ; 

before  he  could  bo  fit  for  the  guidance  of  souls  he  must  cast  off  all 

reliance  on  his  own  strength  and  become  as  an  infant  relying  on 

God  alone.    Overcome  by  the  mystic  power  of  his  visitor,  the 

doctor  of  theology  subdued  his  prid&,  and  in  obedience  to  the 

Qommand  of  the  stranger,  who  never  revealed  his  name,  Tauler 

lor  two  years  aljstained  from  preaching  and  from  hearing  confee- 

BODS,    From  this  struggle  with  himself  ho  emerge<l  a  new  man, 

nd  formed  one  of  the  remarkable  band  of  Friends  of  God  whom 

Ibe  nameless  stranger  was  engaged  in  selecting  and  noiting.f 

This  association  was  not  numerous,  for  only  rare  souls  could 
riie  to  tho  altitude  in  wliich  they  would  surely  wish  only  what 
God  wishes  and  dislike  what  God  dislikes ;  but  its  adepts  were 
scattered  from  the  Netherlands  to  Genoa,  and  from  tho  Khine- 
iondfi  to  Hungary.    Terrible  were  the  struggles  and  spiritual  con- 

'  J.  Taulrri  lostitt.  c,  IS- — Vita:  D.  Johannis  Taulcri  Historia. 
It  is  DO  -wonder  tlmt  Tauler^s  writings  liavc  been  tbc  subject  of  contracUctory 
Ofuuon  and  acUoa  on  the  part  of  tbe  Church.  Tbcir  ttindencica  to  Illuminiam 
ud  Quietiam  were  recognized,  aod,  in  1003,  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  pro- 
poacd  to  prepare  an  expurgutcd  edition  of  his  works  and  of  those  of  Savonarola, 
tnit  tbe  i)rojcct  was  never  executed. — Rcusch,  Dor  Index  der  vcrbotcucn  BUcher, 
L  870.  469,  538,  580. 
t  Vit«  Taaleri  UistorU. 

M.  Jondt,  OS  the  result  of  a  Mries  of  elaborate  and  ingenious  investigations, 
fcdi  bimsclf  authorized  to  saaunio  itiat  the  uijsterious  Friend  of  God  iu  Iho  Ober- 
lud,  who  has  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion,  was  John  of  Rutbcrg;  tltat  he 
vu  a  resident  of  Coirc,  and  tlmt  his  final  hcrnutage  was  in  the  parish  of  Oantor- 
sehwyl.  Canton  of  8L  Gall  (Jundt,  Amis  de  Dieu,  Paris,  1879,  pp.  834-42). 
Prof  Cb.  Schmidt,  however,  still  considers  that  tbc  mystery  has  not  been  solved. 
— Pi^cis  de  I'Histoirc  do  I'Eglisc  do  TOccidcnt,  Fans,  18ti5,  p.  304. 
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flicts,  tho  alternations  of  hope  and  despair,  of  ravishing  ecstasies] 
and  hideous  temptations,  M-ith  which  God  tried  the  neophyte  who] 
sought  to  ascend  into  tho  serene  atmosphere  of  mystic  illununiaml 
— strujijgles  and  conflicts  which  form  a  strangely  resembling  pro- 
totj'pe  of  those  which  for  long  years  tested  Uie  ateadfustness  of 
Jolm  T?un3*an.    When  at  length  the  initiation  was  safely  endnred, 
God  drew  them  to  him,  he  iUaniinate<l  their  souls  so  that  they  be- 1 
came  one  with  him ;  they  were  gods  by  grace,  even  as  he  is  God  ^ 
by  nature.    Then  they  were  in  a  condition  of  absolute  sinlessness, 
and  could  enjoy  the  assurance  that  it  would  continue  daring  life, 
so  that  at  death  they  would  ascend  at  once  to  heaven  with  no 
preliminary  purgatory.* 

In  many  of  their  tenets  and  practices  there  is  a  strange  revet- 
beration  of  Hinduism,  all  the  stranger  that  there  can  be  no  possi- 
ble connection  between  them,  unless  perchance  there  may  be  some 
elements  derived  from  mystic  Arabic  Aristotelianism.  which  90 
strongly  influenced  scholastic  thought.f    As  the  old  Brahmania 
tapasy  or  austere  meditation,  enabled  man  to  acquire  a  share  of  the^ 
divine  nature,  so  the  interior  exercises  of  the  Friends  of  God  assim — 
Hated  man  to  the  Divinity,  and  the  niiruculous  powers  which  the^^- 
acquired  find  their  prototypes  in  the  Ilishis  and  Kiihats.    The  selC- 
inflicted  barbarities  of  the  Toga  system  were  emulated  in  the  efTor^^ 
necessary  to  subdue  the  rebellious  flesh ;  Rulman  Merswin,  for  isH 
stance,  used  to  scourge  himself  with  wires  and  then  rub  salt  in"^^ 
the  wounds.    The  religious  ecstasies  of  the  Friends  of  God  wte  -ws 
the  counterpart  of  the  Samadhi  or  beatific  insensibility  of  fSie 
Hindu ;  and  the  supreme  good  which  they  set  before  themsel^^e* 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Sanlchya  school — the  renunciation.    0/ 
the  will  an<l  the  freedom  from  all  passions  and  desires,  even  ttiat 
of  salvation.    Yet  these  resemblances  were  modified  by  the  Cbjis- 
tian  sense  of  the  omnipotence  and  omnipresence  of  God,  anil    byi 
tho  more  pnictical  character  t)f  the  Western  mind,  wliich  did    xolj 
send  its  votaries  into  the  jungle  and  forest,  but  ordered  tbetxk,  if  j 
laymen,  to  continue  their  worldly  life;  if  rich,  they  were  not  to^ 
despoil  themselves,  but  to  employ  their  riches  in  good  works,  aitd 
to  discharge  their  duties  to  man  as  well  as  to  God.    Ruhnan  Mere- 


•  Jundt,  pp.  87-9.  60-2,  83,  105-7,  166,  818. 

t  See  R6naD,  AvcrroUa  et  rAverrolame,  8«  fe.J.  pp.  96,  144-S. 
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Win  was  a  banker^  and  continued  in  active  business  while  found- 
ing the  community  of  tbo  Grun  Wohrd  and  writing  the  treatises 
which  were  the  support  and  the  comfort  of  the  faithfuL     Yet  the 
chief  of  them  all  and  his  immediate  disciples  founded  a  hermita^ 
in  the  wilderness,  where  they  devoted  themselves  to  pnjpitiating 
the  wrath  of  God.     The  unutterable  wickedness  of  man  called  for 
divine  vengeance.    Earthquakes,  ]>e3tilence,  famine,  had  been  dls- 
r^arded  warnings,  and  only  tlie  intercession  of  the  Friends  of 
God  had  obtained  repeated  reprieves.    The  Great  Schism,  in  1378, 
was  a  new  and  still  greater  calamity,  and  in  1379  an  angel  mes- 
senger informetl  them  that  the  final  punishment  was  jxjatponcd  for 
i  year,  after  which  they  must  not  ask  for  further  delay.     Still,  in 
1380,  thirteen  of  them  were  mysteriously  called  to  assemble  in  a 
*' divine  diet,"  to  which  an  angel  brought  a  letter  informing  them 
tliat,  at  the  prayer  of  the  Virgin,  God  had  granted  a  respite  of 
tlueeyeare  proviiled  they  would  constitute  themselves  **  prisoners 
of  Giod,"  living  the  life  of  recluses  in  absolute  silence,  broken  only 
Iwo  days  in  the  week  from  noon  to  eve,  and  then  only  to  ask  for 
BeoesBaries  or  to  give  K2)iritual  counsel.    To  this  they  assented,  and 
Eot  long  afterwards  they  disappear  from  view.* 

The  Friends  of  God  are  noteworthy  not  only  as  a  significant 
(fevelopment  of  the  spiritual  tendencies  of  the  age,  but  they  have 
4  peculiar  interest  for  us  from  their  relations  with  the  Church  on 
Wie  one  hand  and  with  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  on  the 
other.    They  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  latter,  though  they  avoid- 
ed the  deplorable  moral  extravagunces  of  the  parent  sect.    The 
^  Ninth  Rock,"  which  was  the  supreme  height  of  ascetic  illuminism 
Of  the  Beghards,  reappt^ars  in  the  same  sense  in  the  most  notaV»le  of 
XiiUman  Merswin's  works,  attributed  until  recently  to  Henry-  Suso. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Nider  confoundeil  the  Friends  of  God  ivith 
t-be  Bo;^hards,  though  Merswin's  **  Bancr  Buechelin  "  was  written 
for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  the  errors  of  the  latter.     In  much, 
*B  we  have  seen,  they  differed  from  the  current  dtxitrines  of  the 
Church,  carrj'ing  their  aberrations  further  than  those  which  in  the 
BGventeenth  century  were  so  severely  repressed  in  Molinos  and  the 
Xluminati.      To  these  they  addcti  special  errors  of  their  own. 
3iany  Jews  and  Afosloms,  they  said,  were  saved,  for  God  aban- 

•  Jundt,  pp.  143,  164,  809-0,  312-18,  816-17. 
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dons  none  who  seek  him,  and  though  they  cannot  enpy  Chrisfcmn 
baptism,  God  himself  baptizes  them  spirituidly  in  the  suffering*  of 
the  death-agony.  In  the  same  spirit  thoy  refused  to  denounce  the 
heretic  to  human  juetico  for  fear  of  anticipating  divine  justice; 
they  could  tolerate  him  in  the  world  as  long  as  God  saw  fit  to  do 
80.  Yet  they  had  one  saving  principle  which  preserved  them 
from  the  temjxtral  and  spirituxd  consequences  of  their  errors,  gir- 
ing  us  a  yaluable  insight  into  the  rehitions  between  the  Church 
and  heresy.  While  denouncing  in  the  strongcet  langnage  the  cor- 
ruptions and  worldlinesfl  of  the  establishment,  they  professed  the 
most  implicit  obedience  to  Rome,  and  much  could  be  ovcrlooke<l 
or  pardoned  so  long  as  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See  was  not 
called  in  question.  When,  in  June,  1377,  the  Friend  of  God  in 
the  Obcrland  was  inspired  to  visit,  with  a  comrade,  Gregorj'  XL, 
and  warn  him  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  Christendom,  they 
spoke  to  him  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  thou^  he  at  first  wu 
angered,  he  finally  recognized  in  them  the  envoys  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  honored  them  greatly,  urging  them  to  resume  their 
abandoned  design  of  founding  a  gi*eat  institution  of  their  order. 
Gregory  was  relentless  in  the  extermination  of  AValdenses,  Bc^- 
hards,  and  the  remnants  of  the  Cathari,  but  lie  saw  nothing  to  ob- 
ject to  in  the  mysticism  and  illaminiiim  of  his  visitors.  lie  did 
not  even  take  offence  when  they  threatened  hira  with  death  with- 
in tlie  twelvemonth  if  he  did  not  reform  the  (Jhurch.  In  effect  h€ 
died  March  28,  1378 ;  but,  if  we  may  believe  Gerson,  his  d^ing 
regrets  were  not  that  he  had  neglected  these  wajnings,  but  that 
by  too  cre<lulously  listening  to  the  visions  of  male  and  female 
prophets  he  had  paved  the  way  for  the  Great  Schism,  which  be 
foresaw  would  break  out  when  he  was  removed  from  the  soone.* 
After  this  hjisty  review  of  the  more  orthodox  developments  of 
mysticism  we  may  return  to  the  history  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  who  maintained  the  pantheistic  doctrine  in  all  its 
crudity,  and  did  not  shrink  from  its  legitimate  deductions.    Tow- 

«  Mosbclm  de  Boghardis  p.  256.— Jnndt,  pp.  13,  42-S,  147,  155-00,  393-7, 
847.— Nider  Formicar.  m.  3.— Oerson.  de  Exam.  Doctrioanim  P.  n  Con«d.  3. 

There  is  nothing  improbRble  in  tho  freedom  of  speech  attributed  to  the 
Friends  or  God  in  their  interview  with  Gregory.  Apocalyptic  intpiration  'was 
common  at  the  period,  and  St.  Birgitta  of  Sweden,  and  St.  Catharine  of  SUstt^ 
were  not  particularly  roticcDt  in  their  language  to  the  sQcceBion  of  St.  Peter. 
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trds  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  transcendent  merits 
of  beggary,  so  long  acknowledged,  began  to  be  questioned.    In 
1274  the  Council  of  Lyons  endeavorerl  to  suppress  Uie  unauthor- 
ized mendicant  associations.     In  12S6  Honorius  TV.  condemned 
the  SegareUista,  and  some  ten  years  later  the  persecution,  by  Boni- 
hce  VUl.,  of  the  Celestines  and  stricter  Franciscans  showed  that 
poverty  was  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  supreme  virtue. 
A.bont  the  same  time  he  issued  a  bull  ordering  the  active  persecu- 
tion of  some  heretics,  whose  teaching  that  perfection  rerjuirtnl  men 
and  women  to  go  naked  and  not  to  labor  with  the  hands  would 
Kem  to  identify  tliem  with  tlie  I^rethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.     The 
same  feeling  manifested  itself  contemporaneously  in  Germany. 
The  first  instance  of  actual  persecution  rooordet.!  is  a  curt  notice 
that,  in  1290,  the  Franciscan  lector  at  Colmar  caused  to  be  arrested 
two  Begharda  and  two  Beguincs,  and  several  others  at  I^le 
whom  he  considered  to  be  heretics.    Two  years  later  the  Provin- 
cial Council  of  ^fainz,  held  at  Asohaffenborg,  emphatically  repeat- 
ed the  condemnation  of  the  Boghards  and  Beguines,  expressed  by 
the  previous  council  of  1359,  and  this  was  again  repeated  by  an- 
other council  of  Mainz  in  1310,  while  other  canons  regulating  the 
leeognized  communities  of  Beguines  show  that  the  distinction  was 
clearly  drawn  l>etween  those  who  leil  a  settled  life  under  super- 
vision and  the  wandering  beggars  who  preached  in  caverns  and 
disseininated  doctrines  little  understood,  but  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion.* 

It  was  Henry  von  Vimenburg,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  how- 
ever, who  commenced  the  war  against  them  wliich  was  to  last  so 
long.  Elected  in  1306,  he  immediately  aiwenibled  a  provincial 
GOuncO,  of  which  the  first  two  canons  are  devoted  to  them  with  an 
amplitude  proving  how  important  they  were  becoming.  They 
wore  a  long  tabard  and  tunics  with  cowls  distinguishing  them 
from  tlie  people  at  large;  they  had  the  hardihood  to  engage  in 
public  disputation  with  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  and  the 
obstinacy  to  refuse  to  be  overcome  in  argument,  and,  what  was 
worse,  their  ]>ersistent  beggary  was  so  successful  that  it  sensibly 
diminished  the  alms  which  wore  the  support  of  the  authorized 


•  Rnynftld.  Rnn.  ISDfl,  No.  M.— Annal.  Domin.  Colmar.  Ann.  1890  (Uretisi! 
Genn.  Histor.  11.  35}.— Hartzheim  IV.  &4,  SOI. 
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Mendicants.     All  this  shows  the  absence  of  any  papal  inqmsition" 
and  an  enjoyment  of  practical  toleration  unknown  outside  of  thei 
boundaries  of  Gennan y ,  but  it  may  bo  assumed  that  the  Beghards  dia 
not  publicly  reveal  their  more  dangerous  and  repulsive  doctrines, 
for  the  enumeration  of  their  errors  by  the  council  presents  thenij 
in  a  very  moderate  form.     Still,  the  archbishop  pronounced  then 
excommunicated  heretics,  to  be  suppressed  by  the  secular  arm  on-l 
less  they  recanted  within  fifteen  days.     A  montb  was  given  them] 
to  abandon  their  garments  and  mode  of  hfe,  after  which  they] 
were  to  earn  their  bread  by  honest  labor.    This  was  well-inten- 
tionod  legislation,  but  it  seems  to  have  remained  wholly  inopera- 
tive.    The  Beghards  continued  to  assail  the  Menchcants  with  such 
ardor  and  success  that  tlie  Franciscans,  who  were  crippled  hy  the 
death  of  their  lector  in  1305,  appliwl  for  succor  to  their  general, 
Gonsalvo.    The  necessity  must  have  been  pressing,  for  in  1308  bo 
sent  to  their  assistance  the  greatest  schoolman  of  the  Order,  Dqbs 
Scotus.     He  was  received  with  the  enthusiasm  which  his  eminence 
merited,  but,  unfortunately,  he  died  in  November  of  the  same  ye&r, 
and  the  Beghards  were  able  to  continue  their  proseljrtism  without 
efficient  opposition.* 

About  this  time  their  missionary  labors  seem  to  have  become 
particularly  active  and  to  have  attracteil  wide  attention.  We  b»« 
seen  how,  in  1310,  the  Beguine,  Marguerite  Porete  of  Hainaolt,  trw 
burned  in  Paris,  and  bore  her  martyrdom  with  unshrinking  fim* 
ness.  In  the  same  year  occurre<l  the  Council  of  ilainz  alrefldy 
referred  to,  and  also  a  council  of  Treves,  in  which  their  tl^aatbo^ 
ized  exposition  of  Scripture  was  denounced,  and  all  parish  priests 
were  requiretl  to  summon  them  to  abandon  their  evil  ways  wiiliiB 
a  fortnight,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  In  1309  we  hew  of 
certain  wandering  hypocrites  called  Lollards,  who,  throughrtot 
llainault  and  Brabant,  bad  considerable  success  in  obtaining  oaa- 
verts  among  noble  ladies.f 

This  missionary  fepA-or  seems  to  have  attracted  attention  to  the 
sect,  leading  to  special  condemnation  under  the  authority  of  t^^ 


•Concil.  Colon,  ana.  1306,  c.  1,  2  (Ilftrtzhcim  IV.  100-S).— Wadding.  »"»- 
1805,  No.  12.— Mosbeim  dc  Bcgliardia  pp.  232-4. 

t  Concil.  Trerirens.  ann.  1310  c.  51  (Murtenc  Thcsaur.  IV.  350).— Hoa**** 
Oeat.  Pontic  Lcod.  Lib.  i.  c  31  (Chapeaville,  IL  850). 
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General  Council  of  Vienne,  which  was  assembleii  in  November, 
1311.    The  heresy  had  evidently  been  studied  with  some  care,  for 
the  first  tolerably  complete  account  which  we  have  of  its  doctrines 
is  embodied  in  tho  canon  proscribing  it.    Bishops  and  inquisitors 
TTcre  ordered  to  perform  their  office  diligently  in  tracking  all  who 
entertained  it,  and  seeing  that  they  were  duly  punislie*!  unless 
they  would  freely  abjure.    Unfortunately,  Clement's  zeal  waa  not 
satisfied  with  this.    The  pious  women  who  lived  in  communities 
under  the  name  of  Heguines  were  not  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  heretical  wanderers.    In  another  canon,  therefore,  tho  Be- 
gninages  are  described  as  infected  with  those  who  disiiute  about 
the  Trinity  and  the  Divine  Essence  and  disseminate  opinions  con- 
trary to  the  faith.    These  establishments  arc  therefor©  abolished. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  evidently  a  feeling  that  this  was  in- 
flicting a  wrong,  and  the  canon  ends  with  tho  contradictory  dec- 
laration that  faithful  women,  either  vowing  chastity  or  not,  may 
lire  together  in  houses  and  devote  themselves  to  penitence  and 
the  service  of  God.    There  was  a  lamentable  lack  of  clearness 
about  this  which  left  it  for  the  local  prelates  to  interpret  their 
doty  according  to  their  ^vishe8.* 

The  Clementines,  or  book  of  canon  law  containing  these  pro- 
^iansj  wjis  not  issued  during  Clement's  life,  and  it  was  not  until 
^oremberf  1317,  that  his  successor,  John  XXII.,  gave  them  legal 
force  by  their  authoritative  publication.    Apparently  the  bishops 
lilted  for  this,  for  during  the  interim  we  hear  nothing  of  perso- 
cotion,  until  August,  1317,  just  before  the  issue  of  tho  Clemen- 
tines, when  John  of  Zurich,  Bishop  of  Strassburg,  suddenly  took 
the  matter  up.    He  did  not  act  under  the  canons  of  Vienne,  but 
Bttder  those  of  1310  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Mainz,  of  which 
province  he  was  a  suffragan ;  but  an  allusion  to  the  penalties  de- 
creed by  the  Holy  See  shows  that  the  action  at  Vienno  was  known. 
*he  Beghards  apparently  had  sought  no   concealment,  for  he 
tbieatened  with  excommunication  ail  who  should  not  within  three 
^ys  lay  aside  the  tlistinguishing  garments  of  the  sect,  and  their 
fearless  publicity  is  further  shown  by  tho  bishop's  confiscating  the 
hoiises  in  which  their  assemblies  were  held,  and  forbidding  any 
on«toread  or  liston  to  or  possess  their  h\Tnns  and  writings,  which 


•  C.  8,  Clement,  v.  ili, ;  C,  1,  m.  xi. 
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were  to  be  delivered  up  for  burning  within  fifteen  days.  The 
fact  that  among  them  were  many  clorks  in  holy  onlers,  monks, 
marriod  folks,  and  others,  shows  that  their  opinions  were  widdy 
held  among  those  who  were  not  mere  wandering  beggars-the 
latter  probably  being  merely  the  missionai'ies  who  made  wmverts 
and  administered  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  faithful.  John  of 
Zurich  was  not  content  with  merely  threatening.  lie  made  a  vis- 
itation of  his  diocese,  in  which  he  found  many  of  the  sectaries.  Hs 
organized  an  Inquisition  of  learned  theologians,  by  whom  thef 
were  tried  ;  those  who  recanted  were  sentenced  to  wear  crosBcs— 
the  first  authentic  record  in  Germany  of  the  use  of  this  penance^ 
so  long  since  establislied  elsewliere — and  those  who  were  olistinate 
he  handed  over  to  the  seoular  arm  to  be  burned.  These  ACtira 
proceedings  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  regular  exercise  of  tliB 
episcopal  Inquisition  on  Gciman  soil,  j^lultitudes  of  Beghaitti 
fled  from  the  diooese,  and  in  June,  1318,  the  bishop  had  the  satH- 
faction  of  reporting  his  success  to  his  fellow-suffragans  and  ixt^ 
ing  them  to  follow  his  example.  Yet  this  persecution,  if  sharp, 
was  transitory,  for  in  1319  we  find  him  again  issuing  letteiB  to  his 
clergy,  saying  that  the  Clementines  had  l>een  enforce<l  clsewhero, 
but  not  in  the  diocese  of  Strassburg.  All  incumbents  are  ordiiwd, 
under  pain  of  suspension,  to  require  the  Beguinos  to  lay  asidis  their 
vestments  within  fifteen  days  and  to  conform  to  the  usages  of  ^ 
Church.  If  any  refuse,  the  inquisitors  will  be  instructed  to  irMjaiit 
into  their  faith.* 

*  Mosheim  dc  Begbardis,  pp.  2S5-G1,  208-0.— HAopt,  ZcitacbrlA  fUr  K.  & 
1885,  pp.  561-4. 

Many  of  the  decrees  of  tlie  Council  of  Vicnno  were  circulated  ftt  the  tine*  tat 
Clement,  deatriug  a  revision,  ordered  them  to  bo  destroyed  or  Burrcndercd.  ^' 
ter  recasting  tlicm,  they  were  ndoptcd  by  n  consistory  held  March  81, 13U,  ftv^ 
copies  were  aent  to  some  of  the  oniverutiea;  but  Clement's  death,  on  April  % 
caused  new  delay.  John  XXll.  subjected  tbcm  to  asotticr  rcriaion,  uul  tbcj 
were  finally  published  Oetober  2S,  1 317.— Franz  Ebrle,  Archiv  fiir  LittoraWir-  «■ 
Kirchengeachicbte,  1885,  pp.  541-2. 

The  contradictory  cbnmctcr  of  the  provistottft  concerning  the  Bcgaini*  ^ 
doubtless  attributable  to  these  repeated  rcWsions. 

The  manner  in  which  John  of  Zurich  obtained  the  bifibopric  of  Stnwtiurg  i* 
highly  iUustratiro  of  the  methods  of  the  papal  curio.  On  the  doftth  oSS^'f 
Frederic,  the  chapter  divided  and  elected  four  aspirant^  nmong  whom  w«  J"''*' 
of  Ocbsensteln,  a  favorite  of  the  Emperor  Albcrt,wlio,  to  secure  his  confinat^*'^ 
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rhile  the  pablication  of  the  Clementines  bad  produced 
rSot  correspouding  exactly  to  the  intentions  of  Clement, 
The  canon  directed  ngainst  the  heretics  received  little  attention, 
and  five  years  elapse  before  we  hoar  of  any  serious  pereccutiona 
under  it.  The  heretics  were  poor;  there  were  no  spoils  to  tempt 
episcopal  otfioials  to  the  thankless  labor  of  tracking  thom  and  try- 
ing them^  and  few  of  the  bishops  had  the  zeal  of  John  of  Zurich 
to  divert  them  from  their  temporal  cares  and  pleasures.  The 
Bc^inages,  however,  were  an  easy  prey ;  there  was  property  to 
be  confiscated  in  reward  of  intelligent  activity.  Besides,  many  of 
the  establishments  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  Mendicant 
Orders,  and  were  virtually  or  absolutely  Tertiary  houses,  the  de- 
struction of  which  gratifieil  the  inextinguishable  jealousy  between 
the  secular  clergy  and  the  Orders:  the  struggle  between  John 
XXn.  and  the  Franciscans,  moreover,  was  commencing,  and  the 
Tertiaries  of  tlie  latter,  who  were  jwpularly  known  aa  lieguinea  in 
France,  were  fair  game.  The  bisho|ia  for  the  most  part^  therefore, 
neglected  the  saving  clause  of  the  canon  respecting  the  Beguin- 
ages,  and  construetl  Uterally  and  pitilessly  tlic  oixlers  for  their 
abolition.  So  eager  were  they  to  gratify  their  vindictivenosa 
against  the  Mendicants  that,  when  these  interfere<l  to  save  their 
Tertiaries*  they  were  excommunicateil  as  fautors  and  defenders  of 
heresy.  Thus  arose  a  j^ersecutiou  which,  though  bloodless,  wha 
most  deplorable.  All  through  France  and  Germany  and  Italy  the 
p<x»r  creatures  were  turned  ailrift  upon  the  world,  without  mefins 
of  support.  Those  who  could,  found  husbands ;  many  were  di-iven 
to  a  life  of  prostitution,  others,  doubtless,  perished  of  want  and 
exposure.  Even  the  quasi-conventual  dress  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  was  proscribed,  and  they  were  forced  to  wear  gay 
colors  under  pain  of  excommunication.  In  the  history  of  the 
Church  there  have  l>een  many  more  cruel  ]>ersecutions,  but  few 
which  in  suddenness  and  extent  have  caused  greater  misery,  and 
none,  we  are  safe  to  say,  so  wanton,  causeless,  and  lacking  even 
the  shadow  of  justification.    The  impression  made  on  the  popular 


Bcnt  to  ClemeDt  V.  Lis  chancellor,  John  of  Zarich,  Bishop  of  Eicbstedt,  and  the 
Abbot  uf  Pouia.  The  envoys  returned  bringing  papal  brie£s,  one  appointing  the 
chauccllor  U*  the  contested  sec,  and  another  filling  that  of  Eichstcdt  with  the 
abbot.— Cloecner's  Cbronlk  (Cbroa.  dcr  dcatacbcn  6t£dt6,  VIII.  01}. 
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mind  is  seen  in  the  current  report  that  on  his  death-bed  Clement 
bitterly  repented  of  three  things — that  he  liad  poisoned  the  Em- 
peror Henry  VTI.  and  that  he  had  destroyed  the  Orders  of  the 
Templars  and  of  the  Beguines.* 

The  Church  had  deckired,  in  the  great  Comicil  of  Lateran,  that 
no  congregations  should  bo  allowed  to  exist  save  under  some  ap- 
provc<l  rule.    The  Bcguines  had  gradually,  almost  unconsciously, 
gro^vn  up  in  practical  contravention  of  this  canon.     The  solution 
of  their  present  difficulties  lay  in  attaching  themselves  to  some 
recognized  Order,  and  John  XXILi  in  1319,  recognizing  the  mis- 
chief ^v^ought  by  the  heedless  legislation  of  Vienne,  promised 
exemption  from  further  persecution  of  those  who  would  become 
Mendicant  Tertiaries.    Large  numbers  of  them  sought  this  refuge; 
though  their  adhesion  was  more  nominal  than  real.   They  preserred 
their  solf-government,  their  habits  of  labor,  and  their  ovmei^'p 
of  individual  property.    In  a  bull  of  December  31,  1320,  and  oth- 
ers of  later  date,  John  drew  the  distinction  between  those  who 
lived  piously  and  obediently  in  their  houses,  and  those  who  Traa- 
dered  around  disputing  on  matters  of  faith.    The  former,  Le  ii 
told,  amount  to  two  hundred  thousand  in  Germany  alone,  and  be 
bitterly  reproached  the  bishops  who  were  disturbing  thera  on  .w- 
count  of  the  comparatively  small  number  whose  misconduct  had 
drawn  forth  the  misinterpreted  condemnation  of  Clement.    They 
are  in  future  to  be  left  in  peace.    This,  at  least,  put  an  end,  in  1331, 
to  the  persecution  of  those  of  Strassburg.f 

The  innocent  Beguincs  thus  obtained  a  breathing-space,  and 
the  gaps  in  their  ranks  were  soon  filled  up.  The  obnoxious  meia- 
bers,  however,  felt  the  effects  of  the  Clementine  canon  as  seveiely 
as  the  habitual  sloth  and  indifference  of  the  German  preUtce  ia 
such  matters  would  permit.     Archbishop  Henry,  of  Cologne,  if» 


•  Guill.  Nangiac.  Oontin.  ann.  1317.— RipoU  II.  169.— Wadding,  aan.  1JI**I 
No.  11 ;  Ejusd.  Kegest.  Johauu.  PP.  XXII.  No.  81.— VHodorani  Cbron.  ann.  Ut**^ 
(Eccard.  Corp.  Ilist.  I.  1785-6).— CbroD.  Sanpctrin.  Erfurt,  ann.  1315  (Maika 
m.  325).— Cbron.  Magdeburgens.  ann.  1317  (Meibom.  Iter.  German.  11.837).- 
Cbron.  Egmondan.  ann.  1317  (Mattbrci  Analect  IV,  161). — Mosheim  de  Bcghc 
dis,  pp.  251,  269. 

\  Mosbcim,  pp.  180-00.— Martini  Append,  ad  MoAlieini,  pp.  630-3,  638-40.- 
C.  1  Extrav.  Coinmun.  in.  fi.— Ripoll  II-  169-70.— Haupt,  Zeitschrift  fur  K. 
1865,  pp.  G17,  G24. 
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OBe  of  tho  few  who  manifested  an  active  interest  in  tbe  matter, 
ind  his  exertions  were  rewarded  with  considerable  success.  The 
Lollards  and  Bcghards  no  longer  ventured  to  show  themselves 
pttbhcly,  and  in  the  absence  of  organized  machinery  it  was  not 
easy  to  detect  them,  but  in  1322  tho  arcbbishop  had  the  good- 
fortune  to  capture  the  most  formidable  beresiarch  of  the  region. 
Walter,  known  as  tbe  Tx)llani,  was  a  Hollander,  and  was  the  most 
active  and  successful  of  the  Beghard  missionaries.  He  was  not 
an  educated  man,  and  was  ignorant  of  Latin,  but  he  had  a  keen 
intelligence  and  ready  eloquence,  indefatigable  enthusiasm  and 
persuasiveness.  His  proselyting  labors  were  facilitatfid  by  his 
nuneroos  writings  in  the  vernacular,  which  were  eagerly  circu- 
lated from  hand  to  hand.  He  had  been  busy  in  Mainz,  where  he 
had  numerous  disciples,  and  came  from  there  to  Cologne,  where 
he  chanced  to  fall  into  the  archbishop's  hands.  He  made  no  secret 
of  his  belief,  refused  to  abjure,  and  welcomed  death  in  the  seriice 
of  his  faith.  The  severest  tortures  were  vainly  employed  to  force 
hia  to  reveal  the  names  of  his  fcUow-believera ;  his  constancy  was 
Bnalterable,  and  he  perished  in  the  flames  with  serene  choerful- 


The  episcopal  Inquisition  was  not  as  efficient  as  the  zeal  of  the 
archbishop  might  wish,  but,  such  as  it  was,  it  pursued  its  labors 
tritfa  indifferent  saccess.    In  1323  we  hear  of  a  priest  detecte<l  in 
tippesy,  who  was  duly  degraded  and  burned.    In  1325  gi-eater 
i^ults  followed  the  accidental  discovery  of  an  assembly  of  Beg- 
haids.    The  story  told  is  the  legend  common  to  otlier  places,  of  a 
httsband,  whose  suspicions  were  aroused,  tracking  his  wife  to  the 
nocturnal  conventicle  and  witnessing  the  sensual  orgies  which 
were  popularly  believed  to  be  customary  in  such  places.    The 
episcopal  Inquisition  vraa  rewarded  with  a  large  number  of  cul- 
prits, whose  trial  was  spee<ly  and  sure.    Those  who  would  not 
abjure,  about  fifty  in  number,  were  put  to  death — some  at  the 
stake,  and  some  drowned  in  the  Khine,  a  novel  punishment  for 
htresy,  which  shows  how  uncertain  as  yet  were  the  dealings  with 
lieretics  in  Germany.    It  is  quite  probaI)lo  that  some  of  these  iKtor 
csreatores  may  have  sought  to  shield  their  errors  under  the  repu- 
tation of  the  great  Dominican  preacher.  Master  Eckart,  and  thus 


*  Trithcm.  ChroD.  Hireaog.  ann.  1322. 
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brought  upon  him  the  prosecution  which  worried  him  to  death. 
It  is  possible,  also,  that  pursuit  of  this  higher  game  maj  hare 
diverted  the  archbishop  from  the  chase  of  the  humbler  quarry, 
for  we  hear  of  no  further  rictims  in  the  next  few  years,  though 
we  are  told  that  the  heresy  was  by  no  means  suppressed.* 

Archbishop  Henry  died  in  1331  without  further  success,  wfar 
as  the  records  show,  and  his  successor  Waleran,  Count  of  Jolien; 
took  up  the  cause  in  more  systematic  fashion.  He  endeavored  to 
organize  a  permanent  episcopal  Inquisition  by  appointing  a  commig- 
sionor  whose  duty  it  was  to  inquire  after  heretics^  and  who  had 
pOAver  to  reconcile  and  absolve  those  who  should  recant — in  fact. 
an  inquisitor  under  another  name.  The  success  of  this  attempt 
did  not  correspond  to  its  deserts.  In  March,  1335,  WaJeranwas 
obliged  to  announce  that  the  evil  had  greatly  increased  in  both 
the  city  and  diocese,  and  he  called  upon  all  his  prelates  and  clei^gy 
to  assist  his  Inquisition  by  rigidly  enforcing  the  statutes  of  Arch- 
bishop Henry.  This  was  as  ineffective  as  the  previous  meaffluo. 
The  heretics  were  so  bold  that  thoy  openly  wore  the  garments  of 
the  sect  and  followed  its  practicos;  nay,  more,  the  inquisitor  was 
either  so  negligent  or  so  corrupt  that  he  gave  absolutions  without 
requiring  conformity.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  therefore, 
the  archbishop  issued  another  jmstoral  epistle,  in  which  he  pro- 
nounced all  such  absolutions  void,  and  deplored  the  constant  spread 
of  the  heresy  .f 

The  zeal  of  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  was  not  without  inJ- 
tators.  Throughout  Westphalia,  Bishops  Ludwig  of  Monster. 
Gottfrid  of  Osnabruck,  Gottfrid  of  Minden,  and  Bemhard  of  Pa- 
derborn  had  been  active  in  eradicating  the  heresy  T\'ithin  theif 
dioceses.  In  1335  Bishop  Berthold  of  Strassburg  made  a  jpa*- 
modic  effort  to  enforce  the  Clementines,  and  in  the  same  ye»f 
there  were  some  victims  bumetl  in  Metz.  The  Ma^eburg  Aitlv 
bishop  Otto  was  of  more  tolerant  temper.  In  133G  a  number 
"  Brethren  of  the  Lofty  Spirit "  were  detected  in  his  city,  who 
not  hesitate,  under  examination,  to  admit  their  bolicf,  which 


•  Gtsta  Treriror.  ann.  1823  (Martene  Ampl.  ColL  TV.  410).— fchron.  Egmc 
dan.  (MallhflBi  Analcct.  IT. 233-4).— Vitoduraoi  Chron.  (Eccard.  Corp.] 
1814-15). 

t  Hurtzlicim  IV.  436, 43a. 
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pious  ears  sounded  like  the  most  borrible  blasphemy ;  yet  he  lib- 
erated them  after  a  few  days'  confinement  on  their  simply  recant- 
ing their  errors  verbally.  In  this  same  year,  however,  we  have 
the  first  instance  of  a  papal  inquisitor  at  work  in  north  Germany. 
Friar  Jordan,  an  Angnstinian  eremite,  held  a  commission  as  inquis- 
itor in  both  sections  of  Saxony.  He  was  not  well  versed  in  the 
inqnisitorial  process,  for  when  at  Angermiinde  in  the  Uckermark 
he  came  upon  a  nest  of  Luciferans.  he  humanely  offered  them  the 
opportunity  of  canonical  purgation.  Fourteen  of  them  failed  to 
procure  the  requisite  number  of  conjurators,  and  were  duly  burned. 
From  Angermiinde  Friar  Jordan  seems  to  have  hastened  to  Erfurt, 
where  he  "was  present  at  the  trial  of  a  Beghard  named  Constan- 
Une,  though  the  proceedings  were  carried  on  by  the  vicar  of  the 
tibiahop  of  Afainz.  There  was  no  desire  to  punish  the  heretic, 
bo  bore  a  good  reputation  and  was  useful  as  a  writer  of  manu- 
scripts. He  usaerted  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  he 
would  arise  three  days  after  death,  so  there  was  ample  ground  for 
the  endeavor  humanely  made  by  his  judges  to  prove  him  insane. 
A  long  respite  was  given  him  for  this  purpose,  but  he  persistently 
declared  his  sanity,  refused  all  attempts  at  conversion,  and  per- 
ished in  the  flames.* 

When  the  effort  was  made  to  find  heretics  there  seems  to  have 
been  plenty  of  them  to  reward  the  search.  In  this  same  year, 
I33fi,  we  hear  of  the  discovery  in  Austria  of  a  numerous  sect  who, 
from  the  description,  were  probably  Luciferans.  The  ritea  of  their 
nocturnal  subterranean  assemblies  bear  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  those  reveale<l  by  the  penitents  of  Conrad  of  Marburg,  showing 
how  the  tradition  was  handed  down  to  the  outbreak  of  witchcraft. 
We  are  told  that  they  had  contaminatetl  innumerable  souls,  but 
they  were  extenninated  by  tlio  free  use  of  the  stake  and  other 
cruel  torments.  The  next  year,  in  Brandenburg,  many  simple 
folk  were  se*luce<l  into  demonolatry  by  three  evil  spirits  who  per- 
sonated the  Trinity ;  and  though  these  were  driven  off  by  a  Fran- 
ciscan with  the  host,  the  dupes  persisted  in  their  error,  and  pre- 
ferred burning  to  recantation.     Even  divested  of  its  supematural 


•  Mosbeim  de  Beghardis,  pp.  272,  298-300.— Martini  Append,  od  Mofihcim, 
p.  587.— Iloapt,  Zeitscbrift  filr  K.  O.  1885,  p  584.— Chron.  do  S.  Thiebtiut  do 
McU  (Cklmct,  n.  Pr.  cluj.).— Erpbardiou.  Variloq.  um.  1350  (Ueokua.  U.  SOT). 
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embroidery,  tho  heresy,  probably  Luciferan,  mast  have  been  one] 
which  oxcitctl  enthusiasm  in  its  followers,  for  at  the  place  of  eie-l 
cution  they  declared  that  the  flames  lighted  to  consume  themf 
were  golden  chariota  to  carry  them  to  heaven.    Another  instance 
of  Luciferanism  occurred  at  Salzburg,  in  1340,  when  a  priest  named  ^ 
Rudolph,  in  the  cathedral,  cast  to  the  gronnd  the  cup  oont^ining  I 
the  bloo<l  of  Christ,  a  sacrilege  which  he  had  previously  commit-  ^ 
ted  at  Halle.     Under  examination,  he  denied  transubstantiatioo, 
and  asserted  tho  final  salvation  of  Satan  and  his  angeU.     He  was^ 
obstinate  to  tho  last,  and  consequently  was  burned.*  ■ 

Tho  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  had  by  no  means  been  sap^2 
pressed.     In  1339  three  aged  heresiarchs  of  the  sect  were  mpt-nrr  ^^ 
at  Constance  and  tried  by  the  bishop.    Disgusting  practices  c:::^f 
sensuality  were  proved  against  them,  and  they  described  their  aT^j. 
horrence  of  the  rites  of  the  Church  in  the  most  revolting  ternr^j. 
Thmr  constancy  held  good  until  they  were  brought  to  the  pli^c?? 
of  execution,  when  it  failed  them ;  they  recanted,  and  were  s^q, 
tenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  a  dungeon  on  bread  and  wat^er. 
In  1342,  at  Wiirzburg,  two  more  wore  forced  to  recantation,    l^er- 
secution,  however,  was  spasmodic,  and  in  many  places  tolcratjoa 
practically  existed.     Thus,  in  Suabia,  in  1347,  we  are  told  that 
the  heresy  of  the  Bcghards  spread  without  let  or  hindrance.   It 
was  impossible  to  eradicate  it,  even  had  there  been  efforts  made 
to  suppress  it,  which  tliere  were  not,  and  it  would  eventually  lure 
overturned  the  Church  had  there  not  finally  arisen  theologiaw 
able  and  willing  to  combat  it.t 

About  this  period  flourishe*!  Conrml  of  Montpellier,  a  an 
of  Ratisbon,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  tho  day,  who 
a  tract  against  the  sect.    In  spite  of  the  condemnation  uttered  1 
the  Council  of  Vienne,  he  says  it  continues  to  increase  and  mu 
ply,  as  there  are  no  prelates  found  to  oppose  it     The  heretia 
are  mostly  ignorant  peasants  and  mechanics,  who  wander  aroand 
wearing  the  distinctive  garments  of  the  sect,  which  are  also  /w- 
quently  used  as  a  disguise  by  Waldenses.    They  seek  hospitality  oi 


*  Vitodurani  Chron.  (Eccnrd.  Corp.  Hist.  I.  1683-4,  183i>-40).— Dalhaml 
cil  Saliatiurg.  p,  157. 

t  Vitodurani  Cliron.  (Eccartl.  T.  1900-7,  1787-8).— UHman,  Uefonncn  bofcW 
the  Reformation,  Meozics'  Tranalation,  L  883. 
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Beguinea,  whom  they  corrupt  by  persuading  them  that  man, 
angh  piety,  can  become  the  equal  of  Christ.     At  Ratisbon, 
Conrad  met  one  of  these,  who  was  not  suffered  to  enjoy  security, 
(or  the  bishop  arrested  him,  and,  on  his  obstinately  maintaining 
his  errors,  cast  him  in  a  dungeon,  where  he  perished.    Another, 
named  John  of  Mechlin,  preached  his  heresy  publicly  through 
upper  Germany,  where  hia  eloquence  gained  him  crowds  of  fol- 
lowers, including  nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  though  Conrad  declares 
that,  on  arguing  with  him,  he  proved  to  be  utterly  ignorant. 
There  would  appear  to  have  been  equal  toleration  in  the  Nether- 
lands, for  about  this  period,  at  Brussels,  a  woman  named  IJlomaert, 
•who  wrote  several  treatises  on  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  and  on  Lovo, 
•was  reverenced  as  something  more  than  liuman,  and  when  she 
"went  to  take  the  Eucharist  she  was  said  by  her  disciples  to  be 
scicnded  by  two  seraphim.     She   vanquished  the  most  learned 
theologians,  until  John  of  Kjrsbroek  succeeded  in  confuting  her.* 

Since  the  disputed  election  of  I^uis  of  Ravnria,  in  1314,  the 
wlations  between  the  empire  and  the  papacy  hatl  been  strained. 
The  victory  of  Miihldorf,  in  1322,  which  assured  to  I^uis  the  sov- 
ereignty, had  been  followed,  in  1323,  by  an  open  rupture  with 
Mq  XXII.,  after  which  the  strife  hatl  lx»en  internecine.  Each 
<ladarcd  his  enemy  a  heretic  who  had  forfeited  all  rightSj  and  the 
tfltenlicts  which  John  showered  over  Germany  hatl  been  mot  by 
I^iiis  with  cruel  {persecution  of  all  ecclesiastics  obeying  them,  wher- 
e'er he  could  enforce  his  power.f    Such  a  state  of  alTairs  had  not 


'  Conrid.  do  Monte  Pucllar.  contra  Begcbardoa  (Mag.  Bib.  Pot  XIII.  343).— 
ftuheim  tie  BeghaiUi*  p.  807. 

1  CiLrl  MQller,  Dor  Eampf  Ludwigs  dcs  Baicm  mit  der  romischoD  Curie,  To- 

,  1870,  I.  234  sqq. 
When  that  bold  thinker,  UanigUo  of  PaduA,  endcuvorcd,  for  the  benefit  of 
k  patron,  the  Emperor  Louis,  to  introduce  into  Oermnny  the  principles  of  tho 
E>inan  jurisprudence  vhich  had  enabled  the  French  monarchs  to  triumph  over 
«ieir  feudatories  and  to  become  independent  of  the  Church,  he  handled  the  sub- 
ject of  the  persccntioa  of  heresy  in  a  mauDcr  which  has  led  some  writers  to  re- 
8vd  bim  as  an  advocate  of  toleration.  Thia  is  an  error.  It  is  true  that  he  denies 
*U  Scriptural  or  apostolical  authority  for  tho  temporal  punishment  of  infrac* 
^*te  of  the  dtrino  law,  and  asserts  that  Christ  alone  is  the  judi^c  thereof,  and  his 
P^fiiahmeatfi  are  reserved  for  the  next  world,  but  this  is  only  to  serve  as  a  premise 
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been  favorable  for  the  persecution  of  heresy ;  it  may,  partially  at 
least,  explain  the  immunity  enjoyed  in  so  many  places  by  heretics, 
and  the  impossibility  of  introducing  the  Inquisition  in  any  formol 
general  oi^nization.  Though  the  papacy  assumed  that  the  impe- 
rial throne  was  vacant,  and  asserted  that,  during  such  vacancy, 
the  government  of  the  empire  devolved  upon  the  pope,  these  pre- 
tensions could  not  practically  be  made  good.  With  the  death  pf 
Louis,  in  1347,  and  the  recognition  of  Jiis  rival,  Oharles  IV.— ilie 
"pTt?*rs  i-iupprftr" — Kome  might  fairly  hope  that  all  obstacles 
'tvouM  1  i-iii  ,  d;  that  the  opposition  of  the  episcopate  to  thi 
Inquisition  would  be  broken  down,  and  that  the  field  would  be 
open  for  a  persistent  and  systematic  persecution,  which  wooM 
soon  relieve  Germany  of  the  reproach  of  toleration-  "Wlien  Clem- 
ent VI.,  in  1348,  could  paternally  reprove  the  young  emperor  for 
lack  of  dignity  in  the  fashion  of  his  garments,  which  were  too 
short  and  too  tight  for  his  imperial  station,  the  youth  could  sorely 
be  relie<l  upon  to  obey  whatever  instructions  might  he  sent  him 
with  ix^i^rd  to  the  suppression  of  heresy.  The  same  year  saw  the 
appointment  of  John  Schandeland,  doctor  of  the  Dominican  boose 
at  Strassburg,  as  papal  inquisitor  for  all  Germany.* 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  pope  and  emperor  felt  their  posi- 
tions assured,  and  preparations  had  been  thus  made  to  take  ad^iiB- 
tago  of  the  situation,  when  a  catastrophe  supervened  which  defied 
all  human  calculation.  The  weary  fourteenth  century  was  nam- 
ing the  end  of  its  first  half  when  Europe  was  scourge*!  with  a  car 
laniity  which  might  well  seem  to  fulfil  all  that  apocalyptic  propli- 


to  fa!s  conclasioT)  that  the  persecution  of  heresy  is  a  matter  of  liurian  lav,  to  tia 
ordnincd  und  cnforcetl  by  the  seculftr  ruler.  Tboiig-h  the  heretic,  he  argoe^oni 
a^in&t  the  dirine  law,  he  is  punished  for  transgressing  a  liuman  lav ;  ttw  pno^ 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  as  an  expert  to  determine  the  commioiw" 
the  crime,  and  has  no  claim  upon  the  couscqacnt  confiscations  (DcrcQ8r»r.  ?*0i 
P.  n.  c  ix.,  X. ;  P.  m.  c.  it  Conclus.  3,  80).  All  this  is  simply  part  of  bi»  gen- 
eral scheine  to  cxclnde  the  Church  from  control  in  secular  affnirft.  Loai*  ""* 
never  in  a  position  to  give  these  theories  practical  effect;  they  had  no  inflnc"* 
either  on  the  current  of  opinion  or  on  the  course  of  events,  and  are  oiily  i'^^'' 
esting  as  an  episode  in  the  rlerehtpmcnt  of  political  thought. 

•  Werunsky  Kxcerpta  ex  Registris  ClcmciiU  VX  et  Innoc.  VL,  Inwl>ni=^ 
1883,  pp.  8, 40,  63— Schmidt,  PfilMtliche  Urkunden  uad  Regtntco,  Halle,  I8*i 
p.  888. 
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ets  had  threatened  of  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  sins  of  man. 
In  1347  the  pla^o  knowTi  as  tho  Black  Death  invaded  Europe 
from  the  East,  making  leisurely  projjress  during  134S  and  1349 
through  France,  Spain,  Ilungarj'',  Germany,  and  England.  No 
corner  of  Europe  was  spared,  and  on  tho  high  seas  it  is  said  that 
vessels  with  rich  cargoes  ■were  found  floating,  of  which  the  crews 
had  }>erisbed  to  the  kst  man.  Doubtless  there  ore  exaggerations 
in  the  contemporary  reports  which  assert  that  two  thirtis  or  throe 
quarters  or  five  sixtlis  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  fell  victims  to 
the  pest ;  but  Boccaccio,  tis  an  eye-witness,  tells  us  that  the  mor- 
tality within  the  walls  of  Florence  from  March  to  July,  1348, 
amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  souls;  that  in  the  fields  the 
harvests  lay  ungatherod ;  that  in  tho  city  palaces  were  tenantless 
and  unguarded ;  that  parents  forsook  children  and  children  parents. 
In  Avignon  the  mortality  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand ; 
Clement  VI.  shut  himself  up  in  his  apartments  in  the  saci*ed  pal- 
ace, where  ho  built  large  fires  to  ward  off  the  pestilence,  and 
would  allow  none  to  approach  him.  In  Paris  fifty  thousand  were 
said  to  have  perished;  in  St.  Denis  sixteen  thousand;  in  Strass- 
bm"g  sixteen  thousand.  That  these  figures,  though  vagne,  are  not 
iraprc^ljiible,  is  shown  by  the  case  of  Beziers,  where,  in  1348,  Afas- 
caro,  who  was  chosen  escudier  to  fill  a  vacancy,  recortls  in  his 
diary  that  all  the  consuls  were  canned  off,  all  their  escudkrg  or 
OBsistants,  and  all  the  davars  or  tax-collectors,  and  that  out  of 
every  thousand  inhabitants  only  a  hundre<l  esc^iped.  As  though 
Katuro  did  not  cause  sufficient  misery,  man  contributefl  his  share 
by  an  uprising  against  the  Jews.  They  were  accused  of  causing 
the  plague  b}^  poisoning  the  waters  and  the  pastures,  and  the  blind 
wrath  of  the  population  tUd  not  stop  to  consider  that  they  drank 
from  tho  same  woJIs  as  tho  Christians,  and  suffered  with  them  in 
the  pestilence.  From  the  Atlantic  to  Hungary  they  were  tortured 
and  slain  with  sword  and  lire.  At  Erfurt  three  thousiind  are  said 
to  have  perishetl,  and  in  Bavaria  the  number  was  computed  at 
twelve  thousand-* 


■  Boccaccio,  Decamcrone.  Giorn.  i — Alberti  Argentinens.  Chron.  nnn.  1348-9 
(Uratidus,  n.  U7).— Tritbcm.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  nuu.  1248.  —  Aventinus.  Annal 
BoiorniQ  Lib.  ni.  c.  20. — Graiutes  Chrouitiues  V.  485-5. — Guillel.  Nongiac.  Con- 
tto.  acD.  1348-0. — Froissart,  Lib.  l  P.  ii.  cb.  5, — Meyeri  Auual.  Flaadr.  onn. 
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It  was  not  only  by  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  that  the  pe?^ 
sought  to  placate  the  wrath  of  God.     The  gregarious  enthusi 
of  which  we  havo  seen  so  many  instances  was  by  no  means  extim 
In  1320  Franco  had  seen  another  assemblage  of  the  Pastoureau 
when  the  dumb  population  arose,  anned  only  with  banners,  for  tba 
conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  wandered 
over  the  land,  peaceably  at  first,  hut  subse{|uently  sho^Wng  tbei? 
devotion  by  attacking  the  Jews,  and  finally  manifesting  tbetr 
antagonism  to  the  hierarchy  by  plundering  the  ecclesiastics  and 
the  churches,  until  they  were  dispersed  with  the  sword  and  pot 
out  of  the  way  with  the  halter.     In  133-4  the  great  DominicM 
preacher,  Yenturino  da  Bergamo,  rouse<l  the  popubition  of  Lorn* 
bardy  to  so  keen  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  propitiating  God  that 
he  organized  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  [)a^ 
dons,  variously  estimated  as  consisting  of  from  ton  thousand  to 
three  milhons  of  penitents.    Clothed  in  white,  with  black  cloala 


1349._nfnrici  Rebdorff.  Chron.  ann.  1 347.— Alberti  Argent,  de  Geslis  Bertold. 
(TJrstisint,  It,  177).— Mascaro,  Memorias  do  BcKes,  ann.  1348.— GcsU  Tnriror. 
anu.  1340.— Cliron.  Cornel.  Zantfliet  (Martcne  Amp).  CoU.  Y.  253-4).— Erpbofli 
Variloq.  aun.  1348-9  (Menken.  11.  606-7). 

Accusations  such  oa  were  brought  against  the  Jovs  were  no  new  tiling.  Ib 
1821  all  the  lepers  throughout  Lnnguedoc  were  burned  on  the  charge  tUltMy 
bad  been  bribed  by  the  Jews  to  poison  the  wells.  Doubtless  tortnrv  ttu  cm- 
ployed  to  obtain  the  coufessions  which  were  freoly  made.  The  Btory  wentthrt 
the  King  of  Granada,  finding  hiaisclf  hard  pressed  by  the  Christinns,  gate  gn*t 
earns  to  leading  Jews  to  cfifect  In  this  way  the  desolation  of  Christendom.  'Hit 
Jews,  fearing  that  they  would  be  suspected,  employed  the  lepers.  Fonr  gwst 
councils  of  k'pers  were  held  in  various  ports  of  Europe,  where  every  laar-bMM 
was  represented  except  two  in  England  ;  there  the  attempt  was  resolved  op^i 
and  the  poison  was  distributed.  King  Philippe  lo  Long  was  in  Poitoaatthi 
time;  when  the  news  was  brought  him  he  returned  precipitjitely  to  Ptf^ 
whence  he  issued  orders  for  the  seizure  of  all  the  lepers  of  the  kingdoai.  N«» 
bcrs  of  them  were  burned,  as  well  as  Jews,  At  the  royal  costlo  of  Chinon.naf 
Tours,  an  immense  trench  was  dug,  and  filled  with  blazing  wood,  wbert,  in  ' 
single  day,  one  hundred  and  sixty  Jews  were  burned.  Many  of  them,  of  eitl* 
sex,  sang  gayly  as  though  going  to  a  wedding,  and  leaped  into  the  flames,  vtf^ 
mothers  cast  in  their  children  for  fear  that  they  would  be  taken  and  bapUttdl? 
the  Christians  present.  The  royal  treasury  is  said  to  have  acquired  ono  bno^ 
and  fifty  thousand  Uvrcs  from  the  property  of  Jews  burned  and  exil«^"* 
Ouillol,  Nanginc.  Contin.  ann.  1321.— Qrondes  Chroniques  V.  845-51.— Chtc»' 
ComcL  Zantfliet  ann.  1321. 
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bearing  on  one  side  a  white  dove  and  olive-branch,  and  on  the 
other  a  white  cross,  they  marched  peaceably  in  bands  to  the  holy 
city,  though  when  Ventnrino  went  to  Jolm  XXII.,  in  Avignon, 
to  get  the  pardons  for  his  followers,  he  was  accused  of  heresy,  and 
bad  to  undergo  a  trial  by  the  Inquisition.* 

Such  being  the  popular  tendencies  of  the  age,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  profound  emotions  caused  by  the  fearful  scourge  of  the 
Bhick  Death  found  relief  in  a  gregarious  outburst  of  jKsnitence. 
Germany  had  suffered  less  than  the  rest  of  Euroj>e,  only  one 
fourth  of  the  population  being  estimated  as  perishing,  but  the  r©-  /_/^ 
ligious  sensibilities  of  the  jxjoplo  had  been  stiiTed  by  the  inter- 
dicts against  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  the  {pestilence  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  earthquakes,  which  were  portents  of  horror.  It  wcIT 
niigbt  seem  that  Qod,  weaned  with  man's  wickedness,  was  about 
to  put  an  end  to  the  human  race,  and  that  only  some  extraordi- 
nary effort  of  propitiation  could  avert  his  wrath.  In  this  state  of 
mcTitnl  tension  it  needed  but  a  tonch  to  send  an  impulse  through 
the  whole  population.  Suddenly,  in  the  spring  of  1349,  the  land 
ras  covered  \nth  bands  of  Flagellants,  like  those  whom  we  have 
nearly  a  century  before,  expiating  their  sins  by  public  scourg- 
"mg.  Some  said  that  the  example  was  set  iii  Hungary;  others 
attributed  it  to  different  places,  but  it  ros|X)nded  so  thoroughly  to 
the  vague  longings  of  the  i)eople,  and  it  spread  so  rapidly,  that  itl 
seemed  t<)  be  the  result  of  a  universal  consentaneous  impulse^ 
All  the  proceedings,  at  least  at  first,  were  conducted  decently  and 
in  order.  The  Flagellants  marched  in  bands  of  moderate  size, 
each  under  a  leader  and  two  lieutenants.    Beggary  was  strictly 


'  Araalr.  Augerii  Hist,  Ponti£  Roman,  ann.  1320  (Muratori,  8.  R  I.  IIT.  n. 
475.— ,Ioh(inn.  8.  Victor.  Ctiron.  aim.  1320  (lb.  p.  485).— Chron.  Anon.  nun.  1830 
(lb.  p.  4))0).— Pet.  de  Horentnls  aun.  1320  (lb.  p.  600).— OiiiUel.  Naogiac.  Conlio. 
ann.  1320. — OranUes  Cliroiiiquos,  V.  245-6. — Cronaca  di  Firoiize  ann.  1333  (Ba- 
lm, ct  Mansi  IV.  114).— ViUani,  Lib.  xi.  c  23.— Lami,  Anlicliiti  Toscanc,  p.  017, 

Tcntarino  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  heresy,  but  bis  free  spt-cch  offenflctl 
tbe  pope ;  be  woa  forbidden  to  preach  or  hear  confenlons,  and  wa»  sentenced  to 
live  in  reliretncnt  at  Frisacca,  lu  the  tnouutains  of  Ricondona  (Villant  1.  c).  He 
died  in  1340.  at  Smyrna,  whither  ho  had  gone  as  a  missionar)',  He  bad  preached 
n-itb  wonderful  success  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  including  Spain,  England, 
and  Orecce.  HU  face,  when  preaching,  shone  with  celestial  light,  and  his  mir- 
acloa  wore  Damcroos  (llajnald.  ann.  1340,  No.  TO). 
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prohibited,  and  no  one  vraa  admitted  to  fellowship  who  would 
promise  obedience  to  the  captain,  and  who  had  not  money  to 
f  my  his  own  expenses,  estimated  at  four  pfennige  per  diem,  thoi 
the  hospitaUty  universally  offered  in  the  towns  through  whl 
they  passed  was  freely  accepted  to  the  extent  of  lodging 
meals ;  but  two  nights  were  never  to  be  spent  in  the  same  phce. 
Monks  and  priests,  nobles  and  peasants,  women  and  children  irere 
marshalled  together  in  common  contrition  to  placate  an  offeiuled 
God.    They  chanted  rude  hymns — 

"  NU  tretent  berzn  die  bussen  welleo. 
Fliehen  wir  die  heissen  heU«n. 
Lucifer  ist  etc  bose  geselle,"  etc— 

and  scourged  themselves  at  stated  times,  the  men  stripping  to  the 
waist  and  using  a  scourge  knotted  with  four  iron  points,  so  loatily 
laid  on  that  an  eye-witness  says  that  he  had  seen  two  jerks  mjui- 
site  to  disengage  the  point  from  the  flesh.  They  taught  that 
this  exercise,  continued  for  thirty-three  days  and  a  half,  washed 
from  the  soul  all  taint  of  sin,  and  rendered  the  penitent  pure  as 
at  birth. 

From  Poland  to  the  Rhine  the  processions  of  Flagellants  met 
with  httio  opposition,  except  in  a  few  towns,  such  as  Erfurt,  where 
tlie  magistrates  prohibited  their  entrance,  and  in  the  province  of 
Magdeburg,  where  Archbishop  Otho  suppressed  them.  They 
sprea<l  through  Holland  and  Flanders,  but  when  they  invaded 
France,  PhiMppe  de  Valois  interfered,  and  they  penetrated  no 
farther  than  Troyes.    The  guardians  of  publjn  ft^jer,  indeed,  coulil 

not  lookjvithout  dread  UpOSl  suck  a  pnpnlar  dnmnTinfiiTj^nri^^jijjl 

byjffganization  might  become  dangerous.  AVhcu  the  Fla^Tillants 
of  Strassburg  proposed  to  form  a  permanent  confraternity,  Charles 
rV".,  who  was  in  that  city,  peremptorily  forbade  it.  Already  daa- 
gerouB_oharacters  were  attracted  to  the  wandering"  bands  T^^ 
many  places  their  zeal  had  led  to  the  merciless  pers*^  ^  '  '  -^ 
Jews,  and  there  were  not  lacking  symptoms  of  a  si  "'* 

tfl£onism  tothe  Church,  manifesting  itself  in  attacks 
astics  and  clerical  proj>crty.    The  Church,  in  fact,  looktxl  askauc- 
upon  a  religious  manifestation  not  of  her  prescription,  and  bw* 
susceptibilities  were  not  soothed  by  the  daily  reatling,  amid  \^ 
flagellation,  of  a  letter  brought  by  an  angel  to  the  Church  of  St 
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■'^ter,  in  Jerusalem,  relating  that  God,  incensed  at  the  non-ob- 
sorvanoc  of  Sundays  and  Fridays,  had  scourged  Christendom,  and 
would  have  destroyed  the  world  but  for  the  intercession  of  the 
angels  and  the  Virgin.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  message  that 
general  flagellation  for  thirty-three  and  a  half  days  would  cause 
him  to  lay  aside  his  wrath.  Thei*e  was  danger,  indeed,  of  o^ien 
antagonism  and  insubordination.  The  Mendicants,  who  endeavA 
oped  to  discourage  this  independent  popular  ]>enitence,  incurred 
the  bitterest  hostdity,  which  liad  no  scruple  in  tiniling  expi^ession. 
At  Toumay  the  orator  of  the  Flagellants  denounced  them  as  scor- 
pions and  antichrists,  and  on  the  l>ordci's  of  Misnia  two  Domini- 
cans, who  endeavored  to  reason  with  a  band  of  Flagellants,  were 
set  upon  with  stones ;  one  had  sufficient  agility  to  escape^  but  the 
other  was  lapidated  to  death.* 

When  in  Basle  about  a  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens  organ- . 
ized  themselves  into  a  oonfratemity,  and  made  a  fljigellating  pH- 
gnmage  to  Avignon,  they  excited  great  admiration  among  the 
citizens,  and  most  of  the  cardinals  were  disposed  to  think  highly 
of  the  new  penitential  discipline.  Clement  Vtl>©netrated  deeper 
below  the  surface,  and  recognized 'the  danger  to  the  Church  of 
allowing  irregular  and  indejiendent  manifestations  of  zeal,  and  of 
permilting  unauthorized  associations  and  congregations  to  form 
themselves.  Moreover,  what  was  to  become  of  the  most  service- 
able and  profitable  function  of  the  Holy  See  in  administering  the 
treasures  of  salvation,  if  men  could  cleanse  themselves  of  sin  by 
self-prescribed  and  self-inflicted  penance?  The  movement  bore 
within  it  the  germ  of  revolution,  as  threatening  and  a^  dapiggiptip 
OS  thatof  the  Poor  Men  of  Xyons,  or  of  any  of  the  sects  which  had 
thus  far  been~Tuccessfully  combated,  and  self-preservation  re- 
quired its  prompt  suppression  at  any  cost.  From  tLe  standpoint 
-ofTTSrTdly  wisdom  this  reasoning  was  unanswerable,  but  members 


*  Erphardinn.  Variloq.  odd.  1349. — Chroa.  Magd6burgens.  ann.  1343  (Mci- 
bom.  Rcr  Clennaii.IL  342). — Albert!  Ai^entinens.  Chxon.  ann.  1349, — Closcner^s 
Chronik  (Chron.  tier  deutschcn  Stttdtc,  VIII.  105  sqq.).— Tritbem.  Cliron.  Hir- 
sang.  ann.  1348.— Hermann.  Comeri  Chron.  ann.  1350. — Ouillcl.  Nangiac.  Contin. 
aan.  1340.— Grandcs  Chroniqaes,  V.  403-8.— FroU3art,Liv.  I.  P.n.ch.6. — Gesta 
Trcviror.  ann.  1349.— Meyeri  Annal.  FlaDdriin  ann.  1349. — Chron.  .£gid.  Li 
Maisis  (De  Smet,  Corp.  Chron.  Flaodr.  II.  849-51). — Ilenr.  RebdorlT.  Anna!,  niui. 
1347. 
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of  the  Sacred  College  were  obstinate.  They  preTailed  upon  Clem 
ent  not  to  execute  his  first  intention  of  casting  the  Flagellants 
into  prison,  and  the  discussion  on  tho  policy  to  bo  pursued  most 
have  been  protracted,  for  it  was  not  until  October  20, 1349,  that 
the  papal  bull  of  condeumatloii  waajsaued.  This  took  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  disregard  of  tho  power  of  the  keys  and  a  contempt 
of  Church  discipline  for  these  new  and  unauthorized  associations 
to  wear  distinctive  garments,  to  form  assemblies  governed  by  self- 
dictated  statutes,  and  performing  acts  contrary  to  received  obserr- 
ances.  Allusion  Vft?  TifM?'^  *f^  <^bA  nriiA]^^^g^cercijSed  on  tho  Jen 
V[^'\  th9i  invafiion  of  eoclegJastical  property  and  jurisdiction.  M 
prelates  were  ordered  to  suppress  them  forthwith ;  those  wto  re- 
fused ol)edience  were  to  bo  imprisoned  until  further  orders,  And 
the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  was  to  be  called  upon  if  necessarj' * 

Clement  was  correct  in  his  anticipation  of  the  efifecta  of  the 
new  discipline  on  the  minds  of  the  faithful.  When  the  subject 
came  up  for  discussion  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  in  1417,  aad 
San.  Vicente  Ferrer  was  inclined  to  regard  it  with  favor,  his  lofty 
reputation  and  his  services  in  procuring  the  abandonment  of  Petef 
of  Luna  (Benedict  XIII.)  by  6pain  rendered  it  impossible  not  to 
treat  him  with  respect,  but  Geitw^n  took  him  delicately  to  taskand 
wrote  a  tract  to  show  tho  evils  resulting  from  the  practice.  Ei- 
perience,  he  said,  had  shown  that  tho  members  of  the  sect  of| 
Flagellants  were  led  to  look  with  contempt  on  sacramental  coo- 
fession  and  the  sacrament  of  penitence,  for  they  exalted  their  pe- 
culiar form  of  penance,  not  only  over  that  prescribed  by  ti» 
Church,  but  even  over  martyrdom,  because  they  shed  their  o^ 
blood,  while  the  blood  of  martyrs  ivaa  shed  by  others.  This  led 
directly  to  insubordination  and  to  destroying  the  reverence  dae  to 
the  Church,  and  was  the  fruitful  parent  of  heresy.  From  some 
of  his  allusions,  indeed,  we  may  gather  that  it  frequently  caose^ 
collisions  between  the  people  and  the  priesthood,  in  which  the 
latter  were  apt  to  be  roughly  handled-t 

This  sliows  how  inefficient  had  been  Clement's  prohibition, MW 
how  oTjstjnatelyLtha  practice  had  maintained  itself ^jjfliiTIt  ^ 


*  Alberti  Argentinena.  Chron.  ann.  1349.— Tritheni,  Chron.  nirwog.  ts^ 
1S48. 
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risen  to  the  rank  of  a  new  heresy.  When  his  ball  was  received 
tho  German  prelates  they  fully  comprehended  the  dangers 
lich  it  sought  to  avert,  and  addrcsswl  tliom.sclves  vigorously  to 
its  enforcement.  Tho  Flagellants  were  denounced  from  the  pul- 
pit jis  an  impious  sect,  condemned  by  the  Holy  See.  Tlit>se  who 
would  humbly  return  to  the  Clmrch  would  bo  received  to  mercy, 
while  the  obdurate  would  be  made  to  experience  the  fidl  rigor  of 
the  canons.  This  thinned  the  ranks  considerably,  but  there  were 
enough  ot  persistent  ones  to  furnish  a  new  harvest  of  martyrs. 
Ibvny  jvcre  executed^  or  cxpased  to  various  forms  of  torment,  and 
not  a  few  rotted  to  death  in  the  dungeons  in  which  they  were 
thrown.  Even  ecclesiastics  could  not  be  preventerl  fi^om  adher- 
ing to  the  obnoxious  sect.  William  of  Gcnnep,  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  in  a  provincial  council  excomraunicate<i  all  clerks  who 
joined  the  Flagellants;  yet  this  was  so  completely  disrt^^rded  that 
in  his  vernal  synod  of  1353  he  was  obliged  to  order  all  deans  and 
rectors  of  churohes  to  assemble  their  chapters,  read  his  letters,  and 
make  provision  for  the  jjublie  excommunication  by  name  of  all 
tho  disobedient,  to  bo  followed  within  a  fortnight  by  their  sus- 
pension. Wo  shall  see  hereafter  with  what  persistent  obstinacy 
the  outbreak  of  tbigellation  recurred  from  time  to  time,  and  how 
it  was  rogarde<l  as  heresy,  pure  and  simple,  by  the  Church.  Mean- 
while, it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  tho  Brethren  of  tho  Free  Spirit 
took  full  advantage  of  tho  excitement  prevailing  in  men's  minds, 
3d  of  the  upturning  which  resulted,  both  spiritmdly  and  socially, 
Then  the  bands  of  Flagellants  firet  matle  their  appearance  they 
were  joined  in  many  pkices,  we  are  told,  by  the  heretics  kno^vn  as 
Lollards,  Beghar<is.  and  CcUites.  Involved  in  common  persecu- 
tion, they  grow  to  have  common  interests,  and  they  became  too 
intimately  associated  together  not  to  lend  each  other  mutual 
support.* 

Thus  far  the  faith  bad  not  gained  the  advantage  which  had  nat- 
undl^'  been  expected  to  follow  the  undisputetl  domination  of  the 
pious  Charles  IV'.  At  the  end  of  1352  Innocent  YI.  ascendetl  the 
papid  throne  and  pronijitly  repeated  the  attempt  to  introduce  the 
papal  Inquisition  in  Germany  by  renewing,  in  J  uly,  1353,  the  com- 


•  TriUiem.  Chron.  Hireaug.  ana.  1848.— Hartzheim  IV.  471-2.— Mcycri  Ann. 
Flaudr.  nnn.  1349. 
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mission  as  inquisitor  of  Friar  John  Schandeland,  and  writi 
nestly  to  the  German  prelates  to  lend  him  all  assistance.  T 
tiferous  madness  of  the  Beghards,  he  said,  was  blazing  forth 
and  efforts  were  requisite  for  its  suppression.  As  in  their  di< 
the  Inquisition  had  no  prisons  of  its  own,  they  were  roqui 
give  it  the  free  use  of  the  episcopal  jails.  We  are  told  in 
terms  that  Friar  John  was  energetic  and  successful^  but  no  record 
remain  to  prove  his  activity  or  its  results,  and  it  is  fair  to  concludi 
that  the  hishoi^s,  as  usual,  gave  him  the  cokl  shoulder.  Tiiere  is 
no  proof  even  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
Beghard  heresiareh  Bcrthold  von  Rohrback,  who  in  1350  expiated 
his  heresy  in  the  flames.  Berthold  had  previously  been  caught  in 
Wiirzburg,  and  had  recanted  through  dread  of  the  stake.  He  ought 
to  have  been  imprisoned  for  life,  but  the  German  spiritual  oourt3,s8 
usual,  were  unveraetl  in  the  j>enalties  for  heresy,and  he  was  allowed 
to  go  free,  when  he  secretly  made  his  way  to  Speier.  There  beivas 
successful  in  propagating  his  doctrines  until  he  was  again  arrosttd. 
As  a  relai)scd  heretic,  under  the  niles  of  the  Inquisition,  there  ffU 
no  mercy  for  him,  but  the  rules  were  imperfectly  understood  in 
Germany,  and  again  he  was  treated  more  leniently  than  the  canoM 
allowe<i.  iind  was  offered  reconciliation.  This  time  his  coarage 
did  not  fail  him.  "  My  faith,'-  he  said,  *'  is  the  gift  of  God,  .and  I 
neither  ought  nor  wish  to  reject  his  grace."  That  Innocent's  ifr 
tempt  to  introduce  the  Inquisition  pi'ovcd  a  failure  may  l)o  gath- 
ered from  the  action  of  WiUiam  of  Gennep,  in  his  vernal  sviiodof 
Cologne  in  1357.  While  deploring  the  increase  of  the  pemicioM 
sect  of  Bej^hurtls,  which  threatens  to  infect  his  whole  city  and  dio- 
cese, he  makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  papal  Inquisition  and 
the  canons.  The  measures  of  his  pretlecessors  are  referred  to,ifl 
accordance  with  which  all  parish  priests  are  directed  to  prooeed 
against  the  heretics,  under  threat  of  prosecution  for  remissness,  nfld 
excommunication  is  pronounced  against  those  who  aid  the  Bc^ 
hards  with  alms.* 

Undeterred  by  ill-success  the  effort  was  renewed.  From  » 
MS.  sentence  of  June  6, 130G,  printed  by  Moflheim,  Ave  learn  that 
the  Dominican,  Henry  de  Agro,  was  at  that  time  commissioned  as 


•  Raynald.  ann.  1353.  No.  20.  27.— Tritbem.  Chron.  Ifirsang.  uno.  IIW*!' 
Kaacteri  Chron.  turn.  1350.— Qoitzbeim  IV.  483. 
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inquisitor  of  the  proxince  of  Mainz  nnd  the  diocese  of  Bamberg 
Basle,  the  latter  of  which  belonged  to  the  province  of  Besan- 
Ho  was  conducting  an  active  inquisition  in  the  diocese  of 
Strassborg,  whose  bishop,  John  of  Luxembourg,  had  gratified 
episcopal  jealousy  by  not  allowing  him  to  perform  bis  office  inde- 
pendently, but  had  adjoined  to  him  his  vicar,  Tristram,  who  acted 
in  the  matter  not  simply  as  representing  the  bishop  in  the  sen- 
tence^ but  as  co-inquisitor.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, the  judgment  was  rendered  in  an  assembly  of  experts.  The 
victim  in  this  case  was  a  woman,  Metza  von  Westhoven,  a  Beguine, 
who  had  been  tried  and  who  had  abjured  in  the  persecution  under 
Bishop  John  of  Zurich,  nearly  half  a  century  before.  As  a  re- 
lapsetl  heretic  there  was  no  partion  for  her,  and  she  was  duly  re- 
laxed.* 

Thus  far  whatever  hojies  might  have  been  based  u]X)n  the  zeal 
of  Charles  IV.  had  not  !>eon  realized.  IIo  seems  to  have  talcen  no 
part  in  the  efforts  of  the  papacy,  and  without  the  imperial  exe- 
quatur the  commissions  issue<l  to  inquisitors  had  but  moderate 
chance  of  enjoying  the  respect  and  obedience  of  the  prelates.  In 
13G7  Urban  V.  returned  to  the  work  by  commissioning  two  in- 
quisitors for  Germany,  the  Dominicans  Louis  of  Willonberg  and 
Walter  Kerlinger,  with  powers  to  appoint  vicars.  The  Begharda 
were  the  only  heretics  alluded  to  as  the  object  of  their  labors; 
prelates  and  magistrates  were  ordered  to  lend  their  efficient  aa- 
sistance  and  to  place  all  prisons  at  their  disposal  until  the  German 
Inquisition  should  have  such  places  of  its  own.  This  was  the 
most  comprehensive  measure  as  yet  taken  for  the  organization  of 
the  Holy  Office  in  Gennany,  and  it  proved  the  entering  wedge, 
though  at  first  Charles  IV.  does  not  seem  to  have  responded.  The 
choice  of  inquisitors  was  shrewd.  Of  Friar  Louis  we  hear  little, 
but  Friar  Walter  (variously  named  Kerling,  Kerlinger,  Krehnger, 
and  Keslinger)  was  a  man  of  influence,  a  chaplain  and  favorite  of 
the  emperor,  who  had  the  temper  of  a  persecutor  and  the  opixjrtu- 
aity  and  ambition  to  magnify  his  office.  In  13C9  he  became  Do- 
minican Provincial  of  Saxony,  and  continued  to  perform  the  dupli- 
cate functions  until  his  death,  in  1373.  lie  lost  no  time  in  getting 
to  work,  for  in  1368  we  hear  of  a  Beghard  burned  in  Erfurt,  and 


*  Aloshcim  de  Begb&rdis,  pp.  333-4. 
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to  his  iinwearied  exertiona  is  generally  attributed  the  tempo: 
suppression  of  the  sect.* 

Still  there  was  at  first  no  appearance  of  any  hearty  sup; 
from  either  the  spiritual  or  temiK>ral  potentates  of  Germany, 
without  this  the  business  of  persecution  could  only  langoisl 
When,  however,  the  emperor  made  his  Italian  expedition,  in  13t>i 
the  opportunity  was  utilized  to  arouse  him  to  a  sense  of  his  nag 
lected  duties.  It  was  rare  indeed  for  an  emperor  to  have  th9 
conlial  supi>ort  of  the  papacy,  and  we  may  reasoiiabl}'  assume  thai 
Charles  was  made  to  see  that  through  their  union  the  InquiAitioo 
migiit  be  rendered  serviceable  to  both  in  breaking-  down  the  iwffr 
pendence  of  the  great  ])rince-!)ishoj)s.  Thus  it  happened  that  when 
that  institution  was  falling  into  desuetude  in  the  lands  of  its  birth, 
it  was  for  the  first  time  regularly  organized  in  Gennany  and  gireo 
a  substantive  existence.  From  Lucca,  on  June  9  and  10, 13fi9,Uic 
emjHjror  issued  two  eilicts  which  excel  all  previous  legislation  in 
theunexampled  support  accorded  to  inquisitors — the  extravagnnce 
of  their  provisions  probably  furnishing  a  measure  of  the  opposilioD 
to  be  overcome.  All  prelates,  princes,  and  magistrates  are  ordered 
to  expel  and  treat  as  outlaws  the  sect  of  Beghards  and  B^niiMt 
commonly  known  as  WHf^r  Arweii  or  ConvenUchweste}^,  who  teg 
with  the  vainly  prohibited  formula  ^*Brod  durch  OoUT  Atllie 
command  of  Walter  Kerlingor  and  his  vicars  or  other  inquiaton, 
all  wiio  give  alms  to  the  pi»scribed  class  shall  be  arrested  and  so 
punished  as  to  serve  as  a  terror  to  othei*s.  With  special  signifi- 
cance the  prelates  ai'e  addressed  and  commanded  to  uso  their 
powers  for  the  extermination  of  heresy ;  in  the  strongest  language, 
and  under  threats  of  condign  punishment  to  bo  visited  on  them  in 
pei-son  and  on  their  temiK>ralities,  they  are  oi*dered  to  obey  with 
zeal  the  commands  of  Friar  Kerlinger,  his  vicars,  and  all  other  it- 
quisitors  as  to  the  arrest  and  safekeeping  of  heretics;  they  are  to 
render  all  possible  aid  to  the  inquisitors,  to  receive  and  treat  theO 
kindly  and  courteously,  and  furnish  them  with  guards  in  tbetf 
movements.  Moreover,  all  inquisitors  are  taken  under  the  specW 
imperial  favor  and  protection.  All  the  powers,  privileges,  hbertiei 
and  immunities  granted  to  them  by  preceding  emperors  or  by  l^ 

"  Mofiheim  de  Bcghardis,  pp.  335-7— Cbron.  M»gdeburg.  (Leibnitii  Scrip*- 
R.  BruDsr.  in.  740).— Herm.  Korneri  Chron.  fEccflnl.  11.  1113).— Cat.  Pnr»fi^ 
ProT.  Saxon.  (Mortcne  Ampl.  Coll.  VI.  344).— Bahmcr,  liegest  Karl  IV.Ko.4"Cl- 
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Tnlers  of  any  other  land  are  conferred  upon  thorn,  and  confirmed, 
notwithstanding  any  laws  or  cnstoms  to  the  contrary.    To  enforce 
these  privileges,  two  dukos  (Saxony  and  Brunswick),  two  counts 
(Schwartzcnberg  and  Nassau),  and  two  knights  (llanstein  and  Wit- 
ain^ven)  are  appointed  conservators  and  guardians,  with  instnio- 
ticBS  to  act  whenever  coini)biint  is  made  to  them  by  the  inquisi- 
tors.   They  shall  see  that  one  thinl  of  the  confiscations  of  heretic 
Begfaonls  and  Beguines  arc  handed  over  to  the  Inquisition,  and 
shall  procee<l  directly  and  fearlessly,  without  appojil,  against  any 
<Ae  impeding  or  molesting  it  in  any  manner,  making  examples  of 
them,  both  in  person  and  property.    Any  contravention  of  tlie 
edict  shall  entail  a  mulct  of  one  hundred  marks,  one  half  payable 
to  the  fisc  anil  one  Iialf  to  the  {larty  injured.     Besides  this,  any 
one  impeding  or  molesting  any  of  the  inquisitors  or  their  agents, 
Jirectly  or  indirectly,  openly  or  secretly,  is  declared  punishable 
^Ih  confiscation  of  all  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  imperial 
treasury,  and  deprivation  of  all  honors,  dignities,  privileges,  and 
immunities.* 

These  portentous  edicts  provided  for  the  personnel  of  the  In- 
quisition and  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  but  to  render  it  a  per- 
manent institution  there  were  still  lacking  houses  m  which  it  could 
bold  its  tribunals,  and  prisons  in  which  to  keep  its  captives.     The 
imperial  resources  were  not  adequate  to  this,  and  nothing  wa^  to 
be  expected  from  the  piety  of  princes  and  prelates.    Somebody 
must  be  despoiled  for  its  l>enefit — somcbotly  too  defenceless  to  re- 
sist, yet  poBsessed  of  property  sufliciont  to  be  tempting.    These 
conditions  were  exactly  filled  by  tlie  orthodox  Beghards  and  Be- 
guines, who,  sine©  their  tem|>orary  pei-secution  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Clementines,  had  continued  to  prosjjer  and  to  enjoy  the 
donations  of  the  pious.    They  were  accordingly  marked  as  the 
victims,  and,  a  week  after  the  issue  of  the  edicts  just  describetl, 
anoiher  was  publishctl  in  which  these  poor  creutui-es  are  described 
tecnltivating  a  sacrilegious  poverty,  which  they  assert  to  be  the 
Diost  perfect  form  of  life,  and  their  communities,  if  left  undisturbed, 
"ill  become  seminaries  of  error.    Moreover,  the  Inquisition  has  no 
^ouse,  domicile,  or  strong  tower  for  the  detention  of  the  accused 
^d  for  the  perpetual  incarceration  of  those  who  abjure,  whereby 
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many  heretics  remain  unpunished  and  the  seed  of  evil  is  seal 
tered.  Therefore  the  houses  of  the  Boghards  are  given  to  the 
Inquisition  to  be  converted  into  prisons;  those  of  the  Bcgtuncs 
are  ordered  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  divided  into  thirds,  one 
part  being  assigned  to  re]>airing  roads  and  the  walls  of  the  towns; 
another  to  be  given  to  inquisitors,  to  be  expended  on  pious  ases, 
among  which  is  included  the  maintenance  of  prisoners.  But  three 
days'  notice  is  given  to  the  victims  prior  to  expulsion  from  their 
homes.* 

If  the  Inquisition  could  have  been  permanently  established  in 
Germany  this  imscrupulous  measure  would  have  accomplished  the 
object.  What  between  the  imperial  favor  and  Kerlinger's  energy 
it  at  last  had  a  fair  start.  The  last  edict  alludes  to  two  additioMi 
inquisitors  whom  Kerlinger  wns  authorized  to  appoint  and  to  his 
successful  labors,  by  which  the  heretic  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit 
had  been  completely  destroj^ed  in  the  provinces  of  Magdeburg  and 
Bremen,  and  in  Thuringia,  Ilessc,  Saxon}',  and  elsewhere.  Pruk- 
bly  this  is  exaggeratetl,  but  we  leani  from  other  sources  that  Ke^ 
linger  was  zealously  active  and  that  his  labors  were  rewarded  ttith 
success.  In  Magdeburg  and  Erfurt  he  burned  a  number  of  here- 
tics and  forced  the  rest  to  outward  conformity  or  to  flight.  We 
hear  of  him  at  Kordhausen  in  1300,  where  he  capturetl  forty  Beg- 
hanls ;  of  these  seven  were  obdurate  and  were  burned,  and  the  rest 
abjured  and  accepted  penance.  This  is  probably  a  fair  example 
of  his  work,  and  we  may  believe  Gregory  XL  when,  in  1373,1* 
says  that  the  Inqiusition  had  destroyed  heresy  and  heretics  in  th* 
central  provinces  and  driven  tlieui  to  the  outlying  districts  rf 
Brabant,  Holland,  Stettin,  Breslan,  and  Silesia,  where  they  aw 
gathered  in  such  multitudes  that  they  hope  to  be  able  to  maintaiD 
themselves ;  wherefore  he  earnestly  calls  upon  the  prelates  aflJ 
nobles  to  bring  the  good  work  to  an  end  by  efficiently  supporting 
the  Holy  Office  in  its  final  labors.  Api>arently  Kerlinger  had  ^<^ 
been  anxious  to  divide  his  authority  by  exercising  his  power  to 
appoint  two  additional  colleagues,  and  Gregory  now  intervened  to 
relieve  him  of  this  duty  and  place  the  German  Inquisition  on* 

*  ilosbeun  do  Bcghardis  pp.  856-63.— Moslieira  mggeats  Ihnt  the  dirtincti'* 
between  the  houses  of  the  Beghards  nml  the  Be^incs  probably  nroK  froffl*^ 
former  being  larger  and  Bituated  in  the  cities,  the  latter  smaller,  more  numew* 
and  scattered  anion};  the  towns  and  Tillages, 
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lent  footing  by  assimilating  its  organization  to  that  of  the 
ftisiitation  elsewhere.  He  increased  the  number  of  inquisitors  to 
live  and  placed  their  appointment  and  removal  in  the  han<Is  of  the 
Dominican  master  and  provincial,  or  cither  of  them,  Kerlinger 
anil  Louis,  however,  were  to  remain  as  two  of  the  five,  and  no 
power,  whether  imperial  or  episcopal,  sliould  have  autliority  to  in- 
terfere with  the  free  exercise  of  their  functions.* 

A  further  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  granted  by 
Charles  IV.  was  of  no  great  importance  at  the  time,  but  has  the 
highest  interest  to  us  as  the  first  indication  of  what  waa  to  come. 
A  leading  feature  of  the  Beghard  propaganda  was  the  circulation 
among  the  laity  of  written  tracts  and  devotional  works.  Cora- 
posed  in  the  vernacular,  they  reache<l  a  class  which  was  not  wholly 
illiterate  and  yet  was  unable  to  profit  by  the  orthodox  works  of 
which  Latin  was  the  customary  vehicle.  Per  the  suppression  of 
this  eifective  method  of  missionary  work  the  Inquisition  was  in- 
trusted ^vith  a  censorship  of  hterature,  to  which  further  reference 
will  be  made  hereafter.  Loss  interesting  to  us,  but  i>robably 
more  imi>ortfint  at  the  time,  was  the  jwrmission  grantwl  to  the 
inquisitors  to  appoint  notaries.  It  will  be  remembered  how  jeal- 
ously these  a])i>ointments  were  guarded,  and  this  concession  was 
evidently  looked  u{x)n  as  a  special  favor.  The  inquisitoi's  ap- 
parently had  been  trarameUe^l  by  the  lack  of  notaries,  and  they 
were  now  authorized  to  n])point  one  in  each  diocese,  and  to  re- 
place him  when  removed  by  death  or  disabiUty.f 

As  regards  the  seizure  of  tiie  Bcguinages,  it  was  ruthlessly 
carried  out  by  Kerlinger.  Those  of  Miihlhauson  had  been  very 
flourishing,  and  on  February  10,  1370,  four  of  them  were  deliv- 
ered by  him  to  the  magistrates  to  be  converted  to  public  uses — 
probably  the  city's  shaj^  of  the  plunder.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, tliat  obstacles  were  thrown  in  his  way.  The  jealousy  of  the 
bishops  was  not  likely  to  look  \vith  favor  upon  this  permanent 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  their  dioceses,  with  prisons 
and  landed  projierty  that  would  render  it  indei^endeut.    Mosheim 

'  Clinm.  Miigdeburg,  (Leihiiitii  S.  II.  Brunav.  IIL  749). — Htrm,  Coroeri  Chmn. 
CEccard.  Corj..  Hist.  II.  1113-4).— Raynald,  ann.  1373,  No.  34.— Ripoll  U.  275.— 
Uoehcim  de  Bcgbardis  pp.  380-3. 

t  Hosheim  de  Beghardis  pp.  S5a-74,  S78~0.— Bfihmer,  Rcgeat.  Karl.  IV.  Ko. 
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judiciously  suggests  that  as  these  houses  were  benevolent  gifts 
for  pious  uses  the  bishops  could  assert  them  to  be  under  their 
juris<liction  and  not  subjeot  to  an  imporial  edict;  nobles  and  citi- 
zens, moreover,  had  been  trained  to  regard  their  inoffensive  in- 
mates with  favor,  and  were  not  eager  to  share  in  the  sjwik. 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  motives,  Kerlinger  could  not  have 
foun<l  the  way  open  to  the  general  confiscation  that  he  desired 
In  1371  ho  was  obliged  to  petition  Gregory  XL,  reciting  the  ex- 
istence of  heretics  called  B^hards  and  Beguines,  and  the  imperial 
edict  confiscating  their  conventicles,  the  confirmation  of  which 
ho  desired.  There  was  nothing  to  lead  Gregory  to  suppose  thit 
there  was  in  this  anji;hing  but  the  well-understood  conliscatioo 
of  heretical  property,  and  he  wiUingly  gave  the  desired  confinna- 
tion.* 

Thus,  after  a  desultory  struggle  lasting  for  nearly  a  centui7 
and  a  half,  the  Inquisition  finally  estiiblished  itself  in  Germany  «8 
an  organized  body.  For  a  "while,  at  least,  the  oflice  of  inquisitor 
waij  kept  regularly  filled  as  vacancies  occurred.  When  Iverlioger 
died,  in  1373,  his  successor  in  the  Provincialate  of  Saxony,  Hw^ 
mann  lletstede,  is  quahCed  as  being  an  inquisitor,  and  the  same 
title  is  given  to  Henry  Albert,  who  followed  lletstede  in  13HI 
The  Holy  Office  seems  to  have  been  almost  exclusively  in  Domifr 
ican  hands,  and  we  rarely  hear  of  its  functions  as  performed  \ff 
Franciscans.  The  good  work  proceetle<l  apace.  In  1372  Keriin- 
ger  had  a  heretic  of  higher  rank  than  usual  to  deal  with  in  the 
person  of  Albert,  Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  who  publicly  tanght 
fatalistic  doctrines — possibly  some  form  of  predestination  such  as 
Wickliff  was  commencing  to  formulate.  This  resulted  in  a  great 
decrease  in  pious  works,  for  it  struck  at  the  root  of  the  invocation 
of  saints,  masses  for  the  dead,  and  liberality  to  the  clerg^'.afld 
the  consequences  threatened  to  be  so  serious  that  Gregory  SI- 
ordered  Kerlinger,  together  ^vith  HervortI,  Provost  of  Erfort,and 
an  Augustinian  nametl  liodolph,  to  force  the  bishop  to  an  abjun- 
tion,  and  in  case  of  disobedience  to  transmit  him  to  the  i>ai* 
court  for  judgment.  In  the  same  year  Gregorj'  recounts  witli 
much  satisfaction  the  success  of  the  inquisitors  in  driving  the  B(?g- 


•  MosUcim  de  Beghardis  pp.  364-66. — ^Martini  Append,  od  MoaUciO  PP- 
Mi-2. 
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iards  out  of  central  and  northern  Germany ;  he  stimulated  the 
emperor  to  stipport  their  labors  with  fresh  zeal,  and  sent  encycli- 
to  the  [)rinces,  prelates,  and  inagistnites,  commanding  tliem 
to  use  every  effort  to  render  the  work  conijdete,  by  exterminating 
the  heretics  in  the  regions  where  they  had  taken  refuge.  Early 
in  the  next  year  he  coniiuissioned  the  Dominican,  John  of  Boknd, 
an  imfterial  chaplain,  as  inquisitor  in  the  dioceses  of  Treves,  Co- 
logne, and  Liege,  the  Beghards  and  Beguines  1km  ng  the  objects 
specially  indicated ;  and  (yharles  hastened  to  invest  liim  with  all 
the  powers  specified  in  his  letters  of  1869,  ordering  the  Dukes  of 
Lnxembom-g,  Lirabui^,  Brabant,  and  JuUcrs,  the  Princes  of  Alons 
and  Cleves,  and  the  Counts  of  La  Marck,  Kii'chberg,  and  Span- 
heim  to  serve  as  conservators  and  guardians  of  tlie  edict.* 

Although  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  were  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  all  this  inquisitorial  activity,  the  Flagellants  were  not 
neglected.  In  1301  a  domonstration  of  these  enthusiasts  in  fiir-off 
Naples  awakeneil  the  solicitude  of  Innocent  VL  In  1369  we  hear 
of  an  uutbreak  of  women  coming  from  Hungary,  which  was  sum- 
marily supju-essed  in  Saxony.  In  1372  Flagellants  reajqxiiired  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  assorting  the  ]>eculiar  efficacy  of  their 
penance  as  repkcing  the  sacmments  of  the  Church,  so  that  Greg- 
ory XL  felt  it  necessary  to  direct  the  inquisitors  to  exterminate 
them.  In  1373  and  1374  this  irrepressible  tendency  took  a  new 
8ha])e,  known  as  the  Dancing  Mania,  which  bi-oke  out  at  the  con- 
seci-ation  of  a  church  in  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Bands  of  both  sexes, 
mostly  consisting  of  poor  and  simple  folk,  poure<i  into  Flaiidei'S 
from  the  Rhinelands,  dancing  and  singing  as  though  possessed  by 
the  Furies.  Under  intense  spiritual  excitement  the  perfonner 
would  leap  and  dance  until  ho  fell  to  earth  with  convulsions,  when 
his  comrades  would  revive  him  by  jumping  upon  him,  or  a  cloth 
which  he  wore,  tied  around  the  belly,  Avould  be  tightly  twisted 
with  a  stick.  This  was  gcnendly  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  demo- 
niacal possession  until  a  midtitude  of  these  dancers  assembled  at 
Herestal  and  consulted  together  as  to  the  best  plan  for  slaying  all 
the  priests,  canons,  and  clergj'  of  Liege,  when  the  madness  was 


•  Cat  Pradic.  Prov.  Suxon.  (Marteno  Ampl.  Coll.  VI.  344).— Ray d aid.  atJiL 
1ST2.  yn.  33,  S4.— Moahctm  de  Bcgbardis  pp.  33S-93.~Martizii  Append,  ad  Mos- 
bcim  pp.  G47-8. 
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recognized  as  no  longer  harmless.  Still  it  spread  over  a  lar^  p3 
tion  of  Germany  and  lasted  for  several  years.  Though  not  in 
self  a  heresy,  it  led  in  some  places  to  heretical  opinions  on  th 
sacraments,  for  it  Tvas  popnlarly  explained  by  attributing  it  to  d 
fective  baptism,  caused  by  the  universal  practice  among  priests 
keeping  concubines.* 

Scarce  had  the  Inquisition  been  fairly  organized  and  had  set) 
tied  to  its  work,  when  its  arbitrary  proceedings  awakened  activa 
opposition.    As  the  heretic  Beghardsand  Beguines  were  thepria- 
cipal  objects  of  its  activity,  and  the  orthodox  ones  of  its  cupidity, 
the  sufferings  of  the  latter  speedily  awoke  compassion  irhici 
found  expression  in  terms  so  decided  that  Gregory  XL  could  not 
refuse  to  listen.    Accordingly,  in  April,  1374,  he  wrote  to  tht 
Archbishops  of  Mainz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  reciting  these  com- 
plaints and  oixlering  a  report  about  the  life  and  conversation  of 
the  persons  concerned,  who  should  be  protected  and  cherisbedif 
innocent,  and  be  punished  if  guilty.    At  least  from  Colore  and 
Worms,  probably  from  the  other  prelates,  came  answers  that  Uie 
persecuted  communities  were  composed  of  faithful  Catholics,  h 
Cologne  the  magistrates  intervened  and  complained  energetically 
to  the  pope  that  a  Dominican  inquisitor  was  vexing  the  poor  folk, 
and  they  asked  that  his  proceedings  bo  stopped.    The  victims. they 
said,  were  people  of  little  culture,  who  were  interrogated  with  ques- 
tions so  difficult  that  the  most  skilful  theologians  could  scarce  an- 
swer them,  while  their  edifying  lives  had  led  the  clei^  to  pro- 
tect them  against  the  threats  of  the  Inquisition.    Proccodinp 
were  thus  checke<l,  but  still  the  peculiar  garments  which  the  iler- 
otees  had  always  worn  furnished  an  excuse  for  continued  perseco- 
tion,  and  another  appeal  was  made  to  Gregory,  to  which  he  ifr 
spondeil  in  December,  137T,  by  ordering  the  prelates  not  topernul 
their  molestation  on  this  account  so  long  as  they  were  good  Catho- 
lics and  obedient  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.    The  Gennan 
bishops  were  thus  full3'-  armed  with  papal  authority  to  restriclti* 
operations  of  the  inquisitors,  and  those  who,  like  Bishop  Lambert 


•  Martcnc  Thesnar.  II.  9G0-1,— Cbron.  Cornel.  Zrintfliet  (Martene  AwplColl- 
T.  203,  301-2).— Raynald.  ann.  1872,  No.  88.— Meyeri  Atmal.  FlandriJ!  •»"■ 
1373.— Mng.  Chron.  Eijlgic.  ann.  1374.— Trilhcm.  Chroii.  Hirsaug.  ann.  JK"*.- 
P.  dc  Ilerentab  Vit.  Gregor.  XI.  ann.  1375  (Muralori  8.  R  I.m.  ii.  674-4> 
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of  Strassburg,  were  themselves  disposed  to  persecution,  did  not 
dare  to  proceed  further.  The  regular  communities  of  Bcghards 
and  Beguines  were  assured  of  toleration,  and  if  the  heretical 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  managed  to  share  in  this  immunity,  it 
probalily  did  not  give  the  prelates  much  concern.* 

All  thi^  vraa  discouraging  to  tlic  zeal  of  inquisitors  whoso  in- 
stitution had  hardly  yet  taken  root  in  the  land,  but  worse  ytos 
rtill  to  follow.    In  137S  died  both  Gregory  XI.  and  Charles  IV. 
The  election  of  Urban  YI.  gave  rise  to  the  Great  Schism,  and 
Wenoeehis,  the  son  and  saccessor  of  Charles,  was  notoriously  in- 
different to  the  interest  of  religion  as  represented  by  the  Church. 
Thus  deprived  of  its  two  indispensable  supporters,  the  Inquisition 
could  not  make  head  against  episcopal  jealousy.     In  13S1  there 
could  have  been  no  inquisitors  in  the  extensive  dioceses  of  liatis- 
bon,  Bamberg,  and  Misnia,  for  we  Iin»l  the  Archbishop  of  Pragfue 
as  papal  legate  ordering  the  bishops  to  appoint  them,  and  threat- 
emng  to  do  so  himself  in  case  of  disobedience.     Still  the  Inquisi- 
tion did  not  entirely  preteniiit  its  labors.     In  13D2  we  hear  of  a 
papal  inquisitor  named  Martin  who  travelled  through  Suabia  to 
Wiireburg,  finding  in  the  latter  place  a  number  of  peasivnts  and 
simple  folk  belonging  to  the  sect  of  Flagellants  and  Beghards. 
They  had  not  in  them  the  stuff  of  martyrs,  and  accepted  the  pen- 
iDoe  imposed  upon  them  of  joining  in  a  crusade  then  preaching 
against  the  Turks — the  first  time  for  nearly  a  century  that  we 
Bieet  with  this  penalty.     Then  Martin  went  to  Erfurt — always  a 
tenetical  centre — where  he  came  ujxin  numerous  heretics  of  the 
»UBe  kind.    Some  of  these  were  obstinate  and  were  duly  burned, 
others  accepted  penance,  and  the  rest  sought  safety  in  flight.   The 
following  year  there  was  burne<l  at  Cologne,  by  the  papal  inquisi- 
tor, Albert,  a  leading  Beghard  known  as  Martin  of  Mainz,  a  for- 
mer Benedictine  monk  and  a  disciple  of  the  cclebratetl  Nicholas  of 
Basle;  and  in  his  trial  there  are  allusions  to  others  of  the  sect  ex- 
ocated  not  long  before  at  Ileidelberg.t 

About  this  period,  after  a  long  interval,  we  again  become  cog- 

'  Hotbeim  de  Bcgh&rdis  pp.  304-8.— Haupt.  Zeitschrift  fUr  G.  G.  1680,  pp. 
*tt-fl,  5S3-4,  50^-4, — Ufcnimcrlin  Glosa  ^juonimd.  BuUar.  per  Begliardos  impe- 
^ntir.  (BmH  1497,  c.  4  sqq.). 

t  HOfler.  Pmger  Concilien,  pp.  26-7.— Trithem.  Cliron.  Hireaug.  ann.  1893.— 
JmiULea  Amis  do  Dieu.  p.  3.— Haupt,  ubi  sup.  p.  610. 
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nizant  of  the  existence  of  AValtlenses.    The  Beghards  had  suo] 
cee<led  in  concentrating  upon  themselves  the  attention  of  ihej 
papal  and  episcopal  inquisitions,  and  the  followers  of  Peter  Waldol 
had  remained  unnoticed,  doubtless  owing  their  safety  to  oatwaid  [ 
conformity,  though  by  absenting  themselves  from  their  parisbetj 
about  the  Easter  tide  they  sometimes  managed  to  escape  taking  I 
communion  for  five  or  six  years  in  succession.    Thus  laboring  f 
quietly  and  peacefully,  preaching  by  night  in  cellars,  mills,  stables^ 
and  other  retired  places,  they  gained  numerous  converts  among 
the  peasants  and  artisans,  who  saw  in  the  sanctity  of  their  hres, 
as  siu\\y  a(imitte<l  by  the  so-called  Peter  of  Pilichdorf,  the  strong 
est  conti^ast  with  the  scandalous  Uoense  of  the  clergy.^    Thus  thej 
multiplied  in  secret  until  all  Germany  was  full  of  them,  including 
the  closely-related  sect  of  Winkelers.    About  1390  they  were  dis- 
covered in  Mainz,  whore  for  a  hundred  years  they  had  lurked  nn- 
distui'bed.    The  Archbishop,  Conrad  U.,  kept  the  matter  in  bis 


•  There  liaa  recently  been  discovered  at  St.  Florian,  in  Anstria, «  e[H<h 
written  in  1308  by  tbc  WaKlenses  of  Loinbardy  to  some  of  their  Gennw  httlhr 
ren  on  tlio  occasion  of  the  withdrawal  of  certain  members  of  the  sect,  vbo  al- 
leged in  justification  that  the  Waldonscs  were  ignorant,  that  tbcy  hsU  no  di- 
vine authority,  and  that  they  were  mercenary.  Evidently  the  local  cliurchlad 
appealed  to  the  Lombards  as  to  a  ccntnil  head,  for  an  answer  to  these  ftccott- 
tions,  and  the  reply,  together  with  a  rejoinder  by  one  of  the  opostates,  thtom 
valuable  light  upon  the  current  beliefs  of  the  sectaries.  It  appears  ttiat  tttef 
carried  their  orig^in  back  to  the  primitive  Church,  claiming  that  their  pirdec* 
sors  had  opposed  the  reception  of  the  Donation  of  ConBt^intiiie,  and  that  «^ 
Silvester  refused  to  reject  the  perilous  gift  a  voice  sounded  from  heaven,  "Ttii 
day  bath  poison  been  spread  in  the  Church  of  Ood."  As  tbcy  were  unjicldiog* 
they  were  driven  out  nnd  persecuted,  since  when  tiiey  had  preserved  the  gtouiw 
tradition  of  the  Church  in  obscurity  nnd  affliction.  They  asserted  that  ft^ 
Waldo  had  been  ordained  to  the  priesthoo<l,  and  that  tliev  possessed  full  Mth* 
ity,  transmitted  from  Ood,  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  apostolical  sacw*'"" 
and  the  apostate,  Sigfned,  reproaches  them  with  only  hearing  confcssiuoi  •b'^ 
sending  their  disciples  to  the  Catholic  churches  for  the  other  socrameotsi  Tl>fl> 
is  no  word  as  to  trau«iubstantiation,  which  must  therefore  have  been  nu  soffp^ 
doctrine  among  them,  and  their  frequent  quotation:!  from  Augustine  eoA  Be^ 
nnni  show  that  they  admitted  tlie  authority  of  the  doctors  of  the  Church,  Tk<J 
allude  to  two  Franciscans  who  had  recently  joiocd  the  sect,  to  a  priest  vbi)  w 
done  so  and  had  been  burned,  and  to  a  Bishop  Bestardi,  wbo^  for  ths  !iuutf«' 
fence,  had  been  summoned  to  Rome,  whence  he  had  neroT  rctunted. — Coo''^ 
Histolrc  dcs  Vaudoia  d'ltolie,  L  2-43-65. 
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o^rn  bands.    In  1392  bo  issued  a  commission,  as  episcopal  inquisi- 
tors, to  Frederic,  Bishop  of  Toul,  Nicholas  of  Saulheim,  the  Dean 
of  St.  Stephen,  and  John  Wasraod,  of  Homburg,  a  priest  of  the 
cathedral,  to  whom  the  papal  inquisitor  could  adjoin  himself  if  he 
80  chose.     These  inquisitors  wero  armed  \nth  full  authority  to 
irrest,  try,  torture,  sentence,  and  abantlon  to  tho  secuUir  una  all 
heretics,  and  were  instructed  to  procee<l  in  accordance  with  the 
pnu'lic*?  of  the  Inquisition.     Tliey  zealously  discharged  their  duty. 
A  number  of  Waldensea  were  already  in  tho  episcopal  prison,  and 
they  made  diligent  perquisition  after  the  rest.    By  free  use  of  tort- 
ure they  obtained  the  necessary  avowals  and  evidence.     Those 
who  were  obstinate  were  handed  over  to  tho  secular  arm,  and 
an  auto  de  fu  celebrated  at  Bingen  in  1392,  where  six-and-tliirty 
▼retches  were  burned,  proved  that  the  papal  Inquisition  itself 
«(nild  not  have  been  more  effective.     A  little  tract  on  the  exam- 
ination of  Waldciises,  evidently  written  on  this  occasion,  shows 
that  the  inquisitorial  process  was  fairly  well  understood,  and  that 
the  epiRco|>al  officials  had  not  much  to  loam  from  their  rivals.* 

When  attention  was  once  attracted  to  this  secret  heresy,  it  was 
DOl  long  before  Waldensea  were  discovered  everywhere.  In  a 
Aort  list  of  them,  dated  1391,  Poknd,  Hungary,  Bavai'ia,  Suabia, 

•  Index  EjTor.  Waldens.  (Mag.  Bib.  Pat.  XIII.  S40).— Petri  \Ur\t  Annal.  Fmn- 

cofint  aoD.  1389  (Sonckenbcrg  Select.  Juris  II.  10).— Grnkni  Cod.  Diploui.  III. 

lB8-«00.— Scrrarii  Hist.  Mogunt  Lib.  v.  p.  707.— Hist.  Ordin.  Cnrtbus.  plarteno 

AttpLColL  VI.214).— Moilns  txaminandi  IlEorcticos (Mag.  Bib.  Pot.  XTII.  341-2). 

John  Wnmiod  subsequently  wrote  a  tract  against  the  Bcghnrds  which  has 

been  printed  by  Hanpt  (Zcitschrit^  fQr  tCircbengeachlcbte,  1885,  pp.  6C7-T6;. 

Ju  chief  lottmt  lies  in  its  attributing  to  tho  BcghanU  tho  tcnots  of  the  Wsl- 

*3eoaeft.     There  is  no  allo^ion  to  pantheism,  to  union  with  God,  to  refusal  of  the 

Akcmments,  to  the  denial  of  hell  and  purgator}*.     Either  he  confounds  the  sects, 

^)Er  elw  the  Waldcnaea  concealed  themselves  under  the  guise  of  Bcghards,  or  cite 

there  were  among  tho  Bcghards  a  certain  number  who  constituted  a  church 

Separate  from  that  of  Rome  without  adopting  the  distinctive  principles  of  Amaa- 

^ianism.     Wasmod  tolls  us  that  they  do  not  easily  receive  applicnnts.  whoie 

ence  they  test  by  making  them  cat  putrid  flesh,  drink  water  foul  with 

;ot»,  etc.,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.     One  of  their  strongest  arguments  is 

found  in  the  corruption  of  the  Church,  which  is  thus  deprived  of  tho  power  of 

the  keys.     Distinctively  referable  to  Bcghardism  is  the  assertion  that  thew 

heretics  are  greatly  &vored  and  defended  by  the  magistrates  of  the  cities;  and 

not  TCTT  flattering  to  Rome  is  the  explanation  that  the  bnlls  in  favor  of  the  Be* 

were  obtained  by  the  use  of  money. 
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and  Saxony  are  represented.  The  author  of  the  tract  which  panea 
under  the  name  of  Peter  of  PUichdorf,  who  took  an  energetic  park 
both  with  the  pen  and  in  action  in  suppressing  this  suddenly  dis- 
covered heresy,  informs  us,  in  1395,  that  the  !N'etherlands,  "West- 
phaha,  Prussia,  and  Poland  were  not  infected  with  it,  while  Thu- 
ringia,  Misnia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Austria,  and  Ilungary  numbered 
their  heretics  by  thousands.  Curiously  enough,  in  this  list  he 
omits  Pomemnia,  whci-e,  along  the  Baltic  regions,  the  Waldenses 
were  thickly  scattered  from  Stettin  to  Ivuuigsberg-  The  heresy 
had  been  deeply  rooted  there  for  at  least  a  century,  and  the  local 
priesthoml  seem  to  have  borne  no  ill-will  to  the  harmless  sectaries, 
who  conformed  outwardly  to  the  orthodox  observances.  Even 
when  in  confession  intimations  of  the  heresy  escaped,  as  sometimes 
happened,  they  were  wisely  and  mercifully  overlooked.  Yet  there 
is  evidence  of  previous  jKjrsecution  in  the  confession  of  Sophia 
Myndekin,  of  Fleit,  who  said  that  she  had  been  fifty  years  in  the 
sect,  that  her  husband  had  been  burned  at  Angermiindo,  and  that 
she  had  only  escaped  on  account  of  pregnancy,  while  all  their  little 
property  was  confiscated.  They  were  poor  folk,  mostly  peasants 
and  laborers,  and  though  there  are  occasional  allusions  in  the  trials 
to  men  of  gentle  blood,  the  tenets  of  the  sect  excluded  all  who 
owe<l  feudal  nulitarj^  service,  war  and  bloodshed  being  strictly  for- 
bidden. They  were  visited  yearly  by  their  ministers,  some  of 
whom  were  mechanics,  and  others  learned  men  skilled  in  IToljr 
"Writ,  probably  from  Bohemia,  who  preached,  hcanl  confessions, 
and  granted  absolution,  the  utmost  secrecy  being  observed  in  these 
ministrations.  Moreover,  collections  were  made  and  rcmittetl  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  sect,  showing  that  they  formed  part  of  the 
great  "Waldensian  organization.* 

They  hatl  long  been  unmolested  when  one  of  their  ministers, 
known  as  Brother  Klaus,  who  had  visited  them  in  1391  and  had 
heard  many  confessions,  apparently  became  frightened  at  the 
movement  against  them.  He  apostatized,  and  seems  to  have  be* 
trayed  the  names  of  his  penitents.  The  Church  made  haste  to 
secure  the  fruits  of  his  repentance.    Brother  Peter,  Provincial  of 


*  Qretseri  Prolegom.  c.  6  (Hag.  Bib.  Pat.  Xin.  292).~BcJiiUt.  TValdeiu.  (lb. 
p.  888).— P.  dc  Pilichtlorf.  c.  15  (lb.  p.  315).— Wattcnbacb,  Sitiungsbcrichte  der 
Preoas.  Akad.  1886,  pp.  48-9,  51. 
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Uie  Celestinian  Order,  was  appointed  impal  inquisitor,  and  early 
in  1393  he  came  to  Stettin  armed  with  full  ix)wers  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Prague  ami  the  Bisliops  of  Lebus  and  Camin  to  represent 
theni<  He  issued  citations,  both  general  ones  from  the  pulpits  of 
the  infected  region,  and  special  summonses  to  individuals.  This 
natoraUy  Ciiused  great  excitement,  and  some  of  the  sus|>ceta  lie<i  ; 
in  Klein-Wurbiser,  indeed,  there  was  a  faint  demonstration  made 
against  the  inquisitorial  apparitors,  but  there  was  no  resistance,  and 
the  great  majority  submitted  to  the  inevitable.  Friar  Peter,  as 
caatomary,  was  lenient  with  those  who  s|X)ntaneously  confessed 
ud  abjured ;  all  took  the  oaths,  inclutling  that  of  jjersecnting  her- 
esy and  heretics, with  only  an  occasional  manifestation  of  hesitancy. 
Torture  seems  to  have  been  unnecessary ;  there  was  no  exhibition 
of  obstinacy,  and  no  burnings.  They  were  condemned  to  wear 
eroeses  and  perform  other  jninance,  and  wlien,  as  was  usually  the 
case,  their  parents  had  died  in  tlie  sect,  they  were  required  to  in* 
dicato  the  place  of  burial,  i>resumably  for  exhumation.  Frora 
January,  1393,  until  February,  ISM,  Friar  Peter  was  engaged  in 
this  work.  One  of  his  registei-s,  comprising  four  hundred  and 
torty-three  cases,  was  in  the  hands  of  Flacius  Illyricus,  fragments 
of  which  have  recently  been  discovered  and  described  by  Ilerr 
Vattonbach,* 

From  Pomerania,  Friar  Peter  hastoncil  to  tho  south,  where  he 
found  Waldenses  as  numerous,  and  less  inclined  to  submission. 
He  has  left  a  brief  memorial  of  hislabors,  written  in  lM95,in  which 
beexpresses  his  fears  that  the  heresy  would  become  dominant,  as 
the  Waldenses  were  resorting  to  force,  and  were  em])Io\'ing  areon 
ind  homicide  to  intimidate  the  orthodox.     His  only  evidence  of 
this,  however,  is  that  on  September  8,  tlioso  of  Steyer,  to  punish 
tile  parish  priest  for  receiving  the  inquisitors  in  his  house,  burned 
bis  bam,  and  affixed  to  the  town  gates,  by  night,  a  warning  in 
the  shape  of  a  half-burned  brand  and  a  bloody  knife.    This  offence 
Was  cruelly  avenged,  for  in  1397,  at  Steyer,  more  than  a  hundred 
Waldenses  of  either  sex  were  burned.     In  this  relentless  persecu- 
tion the  case  of  a  child  of  ten  condemned  to  wear  crosses  shows 
how  unsparing  were  the  tribunals,  while  others  in  which  the  cul- 


•  Waiteobach,  op.  cit  pp.  49-^0,* 54- 55.— Fine.  Illyr.  Cot  Test.  Veritatis  Lib. 
»T.  pp.  1500,  1524;  Lib.  xvin.  p.  1803  (Ed.  1608> 
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prits  were  burned  for  relapse,  having  already  abjured  before  i 
inquisitor,  Henry  of  Olmiitz,  indicate  that  this  was  not  the  fin 
effort  made  to  exterminate  the  heresy.  liow  extended  it  wa&,aLn 
how  vigorous  its  repression,  may  be  gathered  from  the  pseu< 
Peter  of  Pilichdorf,  who  tells  us  that  from  Thuringia  to  Moravi 
a  thousand  converts  were  made  in  two  years,  and  that  the  inqois 
tors  who  were  busy  in  Austria  and  Hungary  expected  soon  to  havi 
a  thousand  more.* 

About  the  year  1400,  in  Strasaburg,  there  was  active  perseco* 
lion  against  a  sect  known  as  Winkelers,  who  were  discovered  to 
have  four  assemblies  in  the  city,  and  others  in  Mainz  and  Hagienaa 
In  their  confessions  they  alluded  to  their  comrades  in  many  other 
places,  such  as  Nordlingcn,  liatisbon,  Augsburg,  Tischengcn,  So- 
leure.  Berne,  Weissenberg,  Speier,  Holzhausen,  Schwiibisch-Wortli, 
Friedberg,  and  Vienna.  Although,  strictly  speaking,  not  AValden* 
ses,  they  had  so  many  traits  in  common  that  the  distinctioo  ii 
rather  one  of  organiz;ition  than  of  faith.  In  1374  one  of  thdr 
number  returned  to  the  Church,  and  the  fear  of  his  betra^iag  tiie 
little  comnmnity  led  to  his  deliberate  murder,  the  assnssius  being 
paid,  and  imdergoing  penance  to  obtain  absolution.  Some  yew 
later  the  inquisitor,  Jolm  Amoldi,  was  threatened  with  similar 
vengeance  and  left  the  city.  In  the  final  persecution  some  thirty 
famihes  were  put  on  trial,  while  many  succeeded  in  remaining  con- 
cealed. There  was  but  one  noble  among  them,  Blumstein,  who 
abjured,  and  who,  some  twenty  years  later,  is  found  filling  iIDpQ^ 
tant  civic  posts.  Though  reference  is  nmdo  in  one  of  the  triakto 
members  of  the  sect  who  had  been  burned  at  Katisbon,  those  of 
Slrassburg  were  more  fortumite.  The  inquisitor,  Bockeln,  is  saii 
to  have  received  bribes  for  assigning  private  penance  to  some  of 
the  guilty ;  and  though  the  Dominicans  demanded  the  buraiiig  c( 
the  heretics,  the  magistrates  intercetled  with  the  episcopal  olliciil 
and  banislmacnt  was  the  severest  fKmalty  inflicted.  Torturt'.  how- 
ever, had  been  freely  used  in  obtaining  confessions.  ^Vfter  lii* 
nothing  more  is  heard  in  Strassburg  of  either  Winkelers  or  Wal- 
Uenses  until  the  burning  of  Frederic  Reiser  in  145S.t 

•  W.  Preger,  Beitriige.  pp.  51, 5S-4,  08, 72.— P.  de  Pilididorf  c  15  (Mug.  ^ 
Pat.  xm.  315). 

t  HofTmanD,  GcscbicbU  dcr  luquisitioD,  IL  384-00.— C.  Schoudt,  Rm1-Ed<7* 
klop.  6.  v.  Winkeler. 
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There  evidently  waa  ample  iyork  for  the  Inquisition  in  Ger- 
many, but  it  seems  to  have  been  more  anxious  to  repair  its  defeat 
in  tlie  contest  with  the  Beghards  than  to  operate  against  the 
'Waldenses.  In  the  general  excitement  on  the  subject  of  heresy  it 
was  not  difficult  to  render  the  Beghurds  objects  of  renewed  suspi- 
cion and  persecution.  To  some  extent  the  bishops  and  most  of  the 
inquisit<»rs  joined  in  this,  but  the  suspects  had  friends  among  the 
prelates,  who  wrote,  towards  the  close  of  1393,  to  Boniface  IX.,  eulo- 
gizing their  piety,  obe<Uence,  and  good  works,  and  asking  protec- 
tion for  them.  To  this  Boniface  responded,  January  7,  1394,  in  a 
brief  addressed  to  the  German  prelates,  ordering  tliem  to  investi- 
gate whetlior  these  persons  are  contaminat<Ml  with  the  errors  con- 
demned by  Clement  V.  and  John  XXII.,  and  whether  they  follow 
any  reproved  religious  Order ;  if  not,  they  are  to  be  efficiently 
prf»tected.  An  exemplified  copy  of  this  brief,  given  by  the  Arch- 
btahop  of  Ifagdeburg,  October  20,  139G^  shows  that  it  continued 
to  be  used  and  was  relie<l  ujwu  in  the  troubles  which  followed, 
soon  after,  through  a  sudden  change  of  policy  by  Boniface.  The 
Inqaisition  did  not  remain  passive  under  this  interference  with  its 
operations.  It  represented  to  Boniface  that  for  a  hundred  years 
heresies  had  lurked  under  the  outward  fair-seeming  of  the  Beg- 
hards  and  Beguines,  in  consequence  of  which,  almost  every  year, 
obstinate  heretics  had  been  burned  in  the  dififorent  cities  of  the 
emj)ire,  and  that  their  suppression  "was  impeded  by  certain  papal 
constitutions  which  were  urged  in  their  protection.    Boniface  was 

ly  moved  to  reversing  his  recent  action,  and  by  a  bull  of  Janu- 
ary 31,  1395,  he  restored  to  vigor  the  decrees  of  Urban  V.,  Greg- 
orj'  XI.,  and  Charles  IV.,  under  which  he  orderetl  the  Inquisition 
to  prosecute  earnestly  tlie  Beghards,  Lollards,  and  Ztoestrlones. 
This  gave  full  power  to  molest  the  orthodox  associations  as  well 
as  the  heretic  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  and  a  severe  storm  of 
p«neoation  burst  over  them.  Even  some  of  the  bishops  joined  in 
this,  as  appears  from  a  synod  held  in  Magdeburg  about  this  time, 
which  oi'dei'ed  the  priests  to  excommunicato  anil  expel  them.  Yet 
this  again  aroused  their  friends,  and  Boniface  was  induceil  to  re- 
issue his  bull  with  an  addition  which,  like  the  contradictory  pro- 
visions of  the  Clementinee,  shows  tlio  p^^rjilcxity  caused  b}'  the  ad- 
mixture of  orthodoxy  and  heresy  among  the  Beguines.  After 
repeating  his  commands  for  their  suppression,  he  adds  that  there 
II.— 20 
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are  pious  organizations  known  as  Beghards,  LoUapds,  and  Ziiestn- 
on^s,  which  shall  be  permitted  to  wear  their  vestments,  to  beg,  and 
to  continue  their  mode  of  life,  cxcommimication  being  threatowd 
against  any  inquisitor  Trho  shall  molest  them,  tmless  thoy  hare 
been  convicted  by  the  ordinaries  of  tlie  diocese.* 

This  left  the  matter  very  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  local 
authorities,  but  the  spirit  of  persecution  was  fairly  revived,  and 
the  Inquisition  made  haste  to  fortify  its  position.  Under  preim 
that  the  bulls  of  Gregory  XI.  were  becoming  worn  by  age  und 
use,  it  procured  their  renewal  from  Boniface  IX..  in  1395,  though 
the  pope  is  careful  to  express  that  he  grants  no  new  privilegra. 
In  1399  it  succeeded  in  having  tlio  numljerof  inquisitors  increased 
to  six  for  the  Dominican  province  of  Saxony  alone,  on  tkie  plea 
that  its  wide  extent  and  populous  cities  rendered  the  existing  force 
insufficient.  This  was  not  without  reason,  for  the  province  em- 
braced the  great  archiepiscopal  districts  of  Mainz,  Cologne,  Ma^i*- 
burg,  and  Bremen,  to  which  were  addeil  Riigen  and  Camin.  Camia 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Gnesen,  and  Riigen  formed  ymri  d 
the  diocese  of  Koskild,  which  was  suffmgan  to  the  metropolitan 
of  Liinden  in  Sweden,  thus  furnishing  the  only  instance  of  inquisi- 
torial jurisdiction  in  any  region  that  can  bo  called  Scandinavian, 
save  a  barren  attempt  made,  in  1421,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
Hussite  troubles.  A  few  weeks  later  Boniface  issued  another  bull, 
ordering  the  prelates  and  secular  rulers  of  Germany  to  give  all  aid 
and  protection  to  Friar  Eylard  Schcineveld  and  other  inquisitfirs. 
and  especially  to  lend  the  use  of  their  prisons,  as  tlio  Inquisition 
in  those  parts  is  said  to  have  none  of  its  own,  which  shows  that 
Kerlinger's  scheme  of  obtaining  them  fi-ora  the  property  of  tlw 
Beghartls  had  not  proved  a  success.  Eylard  set  vigorously  to  work 
in  the  lands  adjoining  the  Baltic,  which  from  their  remoteness  b»d 
probably  escajied  hia  predecessors.  At  Lubec,  in  l-t*)2,  he  pro 
cured  the  arrest  of  a  Dolcinist  named  Willie]  m  by  the  municipl 
officials,  showing  that  he  had  no  famihars  of  his  own ;  the  accused 
was  examined  several  times  in  the  presence  of  numerous  cleiU 
monks,  and  laymen,  showing  that  the  secrecy  of  the  inquisilorial 
process  was  imknown  or  unobserved,  and  he  was  finally  burncJ* 


•  Martini  Append,  ad  Mosbcim  pp.  053-66,  674-5.  —  Moshctm  pp.  1(K»-1'*« 
430-1.— Ilaruheim  V.  CTC.-Haupt,  Zcitschrift  filr  K.  G.  18M,  pp.  505-7. 
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ITo  had  a  comrade  named  Bernlianl,who  flei!  to  Wismar,  \7hither 
Schonevcld  followed  him  and  had  him  burned  in  1403.  The  same 
year  he  seized  a  priest  at  Stralsimd,  who  rejected  all  sohcitations 
to  abjore,  and  was  burnod  as  a  persistent  heretic ;  and  at  Hostock 
he  condemned  for  heresy  a  woman  who  drove  away  with  the  bit- 
terest reproaches  her  son,  a  Cistercian  monk,  when  he  urge<-l  her 
to  recant,  and  who  hkewise  ]}eri&hed  in  the  flames.*^ 

About  this  period  heresy  appears  to  have  had  also  to  contend 
with  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  secular  authorities.  When,  in 
1400,  the  Fiagellanta  made  a  demonstration  in  the  Low  Countries, 
the  magistrates  of  Maestricht  expelled  them,  and  when  the  people 
took  their  side  the  energetic  interference  of  the  Bishop  of  Liogo 
put  an  end  to  the  insubordination;  besides,  the  Sire  de  Perweis 
threw  a  band  of  Flagellants  into  his  dungeons  and  Tongres  closed 
its  gates  upon  them,  so  that  the  epidemic  was  checked.  With  the 
year  14(»0  the  comparative  peace  which  the  Beguines  hatl  enjoyed 
for  some  fifteen  years  came  to  an  end.  Their  most  dreaded  enemy 
was  the  Dominican,  John  of  Muhlberg,  wliose  purity  of  life  and 
energy  in  battling  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  errors  of  his  time 
won  liim  a  wide  reputation  throughout  Germany,  so  that  when 
he  died  in  exile,  driven  from  Basle  by  the  clergy  whom  his  attacks 
embittered,  he  was  long  reganletl  by  the  people  as  a  saint  and 
rtyr.  About  1400  he  stirred  up  in  Basle  a  struggle  with  the 
aes,  which  for  ten  years  kept  the  city  in  an  uproar.  Prima- 
episotle  in  the  hostility  between  the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans, it  extended  to  the  clergy  and  magistrates,  and  iinally  to 
the  citizens  at  large.  In  1405  the  Beguines  were  expelled,  but  the 
Franciscans  obtained  from  the  papacy  bulls  ordering  their  restora- 
tion, and  the  roiniction  of  all  that  had  been  said  against  them. 
At  last,  in  1411,  Bishop  Humbert  and  the  town  council,  excited 
by  a  fiery  sermon  of  John  Pastoris,  abolished  the  associations, 
which  were  forced  to  abandon  their  living  in  common  and  their 
vestments,  or  to  leave  the  place.  The  city  of  Berne  followed  this 
exiimple,  and  the  magistrates  of  Strassburg  took  the  same  course, 
when  some  of  the  Beguines  adopted  the  former  alternative  and 


•  Moshcim  dc  Begbardis  pp.  2a5-8,  383-4.— Martini  Append,  ad  Moaheim 
pp.  65^7.— Herm.  Conieri  Chron.  ann.  1402-3  (Eccard.  Corp.  HUt  U.  1185-6). 
— Rajnald.  aim.  1403,  Ho.  23. 
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some  the  latter.    Many  of  these  took  refuge  secretly  at  Mainz. 
They  were  discovered,  and  the  archbishop,  John  II.,  holding  them 
to  be  heretics,  ordered  them  to  bo  prosecuted.     The  matter  wm 
intrusted  to  Master  Henry  von  Stein,  who  set  vigorously  aboat 
it.     The  refugees  from  Strassburg,  mostly  women,  were  thrownl 
into  prison  ;  we  sdso  hear  of  a  nun  who  was  likewise  incarcerated,] 
and  of  a  youth  from  Rotenburg,  who  was  mounted  on  a  hogshead! 
in  the  public  square,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  populace  was  ] 
obliged  to  accept  the  penance  of  crosses,  in  an  auto  de  fe  much  [ 
less  impressive  than  those  which  Bernard  Gui  was  wont  to  cele^l 
brate,** 

It  was  not  long  before  this  that  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  SpiKi 
were  deprived  of  their  greatest  leader,  Nicholas  of  Basle. 
a  wandering  missionary  he  had  for  many  years  been  engaged 
propagating  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  and  had  gained  many 


*  Chron.  Coniel.  Zant^ict  ann.  1400  (Martene  AmpUs.  Coll  V.  806).— Haiaj 
Zeitsclirift  filr  K.  G.  1885.  pp.  518-15.— Chron.  Glassberger  ann.  1410  (AtuU* 
FraDciscann  II.  28S-6), — Blartini  Append,  ad  Masheim  p,  559. — jUoaheim  p.  ASi,  \ 
— Serrarii  Lib.  v.  (Scriptt.  Her.  Mogunt.  1. 724). 

In  13D9  an  outbreak  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Fli^ellanta  took  place  loIUJ)-, 
stimulated  by  a  pestilence  which  was  rarn^ng  the  land.    Tbo  pilgrims  trfre 
known  as  Bianehi,  from  the  white  linen  vestments  which  thcj  wore,  and  Htx) 
first  brought  to  popular  notice  the  *'  Stabat  Mater,"  which  was  their  fatorite 
hymn.    The  only  reference  to  flagellation,  however,  is  that  tn  Genoa  they  «en 
joined  by  the  old  fraternities  of  the  YerlxTati  or  guilJs,  founded  in  1309,  vtiidi 
publicly  used  the  scourge.    The  Archbishop  of  Genoa  and  many  of  the  LonUtd 
bishops  lent  tbo  movement  their  countenance ;  univcnml  peace  waa  procliusied, 
enemies  forgave  each  other,  and  even  tlio  strife  of  Ouelf  and  Ghibellinc  fori 
moment  was  forgotten.    When  we  arc  told  that  twenty-five  thousand  Modcow 
niadcthci)ilgrimage  to  Bologna,  we  can  readily  understand  why  suspicions  rulen^ 
such  as  Galcazzo  Vtsconti  and  the  Signory  of  Yeuice,  forbade  the  entry  of  tbeit 
states  to  such  armies.    Bonifncc  IX.  probably  felt  the  some  alarm  when  the  nlOT^ 
ment  reached  Rome,  and  the  whole  population,  including  some  of  (be  cardiuib, 
put  on  white  garments  and  marched  in  procession  through  the  neigh boring'tovu. 
He  caused  one  of  the  leaders  to  be  acizcd  nt  Aquapcndente;  the  free  use  ol  tari- 
ure  brought  a  confession  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  fraud,  and  the  poor  wretch 
was  burned,  when  the  movement  collapsed. — Goorgii  Stella  AnnaL  Geoncns .  ann. 
1390  (Mnratori,  8.  R.  I.  XVII.  1170).— Mntthwi  de  Griffonibus  Memor.  Historial,  j 
ann.  1300  (lb.  XVm.  207).— Crouica  di  Bologna  ann.  1390  (lb.  XVXn.  565),- 
Annal.  Estens.  ann.  1398  (lb.  XVni.  056-8).— Conmd  Urspurgens.  Chrou.  Contix 
ann.  1399.— Thcod.  a  Niem  de  Schisuiatc,  Lib.  u.  c  26. 
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ciljtes.  The  Inquisition  had  been  eagerly  on  his  track,  but  he  was 
direwd  and  crafty,  and  had  eluded  its  pursuit.  Forced,  probably 
about  1397,  to  fly  to  Vienna  with  two  of  his  disciples,  John  and 
James,  they  were  discovered  and  seized.  The  celebrated  Henry 
of  Hease  (Langenstein)  undertook  their  conversion,  and  flattered 
hinudf  that  he  had  succeeded,  but  they  all  relapsed  and  were 
bamed.  As  Peter,  the  Celestlnian  abbot,  was  at  this  time  Inquis- 
itor of  Passau,  ho  probably  hud  the  satisfaction  of  ridtling  the 
Church  of  this  dangerous  lieresiarcli,  whose  belief  in  his  own  di- 
vine inspiration  was  such  that  ho  considered  his  will  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  God. 

Not  long  after  a  similar  maityrdom  occurred  at  Constance, 
■where  a  Ceghard,  named  Burgin,  had  founded  a  sect  of  extreme 
aosterity.  Captured  with  his  disciples  by  the  bishop,  he  would 
not  abandon  his  doctrines,  and  was  duly  relaxed.  Gerson^s  nu- 
merous allusions  to  the  Turelupins  and  Begbards  show  that  at  this 
"period  the  sect  was  attracting  much  attention  and  was  regarded 
M  seductively  dangerous.  "With  all  his  tendency  to  mysticism, 
Oetson  could  recognize  the  peril  incurred  by  those  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  deceived  through  too  great  a  desire  to  reach  the  sweet- 
nets  of  God,  and  who  mistake  the  delirium  of  their  own  hearts 
for  divine  promptings:  thus  disregarding  the  law  of  Christ,  they 
follow  their  own  inclinations  without  submitting  to  rule,  and  are 
piractpitated  into  guilt  by  their  own  presumption.  lie  was  espe- 
cially averse  to  the  spiritual  intimacy  between  the  sexes,  where 
<levotion  screened  the  precipice  on  the  brink  of  which  they  stood. 
Mary  of  Valenciennes,  he  says,  was  especially  to  be  avoided  on 
this  account,  for  she  applied  what  is"  set  forth  about  the  divine 
fmition  to  the  passions  seething  in  her  own  soul,  and  she  argues 
thit  he  who  reaches  the  perfection  of  divine  love  is  released  from 
the  observance  of  all  precepts.  Thus  the  Brethren  of  the  Fi-ee 
Spirit  were  practically  the  same  in  the  fifteenth  century'  as  in  the 
times  of  Ortheb  and  Amauri.* 

Giles  Cantor,  who  founded  in  Brussels  the  sect  which  styled 
itself  Men  of  Intelligence,  was  probably  a  disciple  of  Mary  of  Va- 


•  jnder  Fonnicar.  Lib.  m.  c  3,— Haupt,  Zeilsclirift  fiir  K.  0.  1885,  pp.  610- 
12. — Ocnoni  do  Consolat  Thcolog.  Lib.  it.  Prosa  iii. ;  Ejusd.  dc  llystica  Thcol, 
^Kiculat.  P.  £.  coa»d.  viii. ;  EjusO.  dc  DiiUuct.  verar.  VisioD.  a  falais,  Sigoum  v. 
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lenciennes,  and  the  name  was  adopted  merely  to  cotot  its  affil/a- 
tion  with  the  proscribed  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.  Its  doc- 
trines were  Bul^tantiallj'  the  same  in  their  mystic  jMLnthcism  and 
illuminism ;  and  their  practical  application  is  seen  in  the  stocy 
that  on  one  occasion  Giles  was  moved  by  the  spirit  to  go  oalted 
for  some  miles  when  carrying  provision  to  a  poor  person.  So  open 
a  manifestation  would  have  insured  his  prosecution  liad  there 
been  any  macliinery  for  i>ersecution  in  efficient  condition  in  Bra- 
bant ;  but  he  was  allowed  to  propagate  hie  doctrines  in  peace  until 
he  died.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  leadership  of  the  sect  by  a  Car 
melito  known  as  William  of  LLildonii-ss,  and  at  length  it  attnioted, 
in  1411,  the  attention  of  Cardinal  Peter  d'Ailly,  Bishop  of  Cam- 
brai.  Fortunately  for  "William,  the  bishop  chose  to  direct  the 
proceedings  himself,  and  they  show  complete  disregard  of  inqnisi- 
torial  methotls.  He  appointe<l  special  commissioners,  who  made 
an  inquisition ;  both  the  names  and  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
were  suljuiitted  to  William,  who  made  what  defence  he  could.  In 
rendering  judgment  d'AiUy  called  in  the  Dominican  Prior  of  St 
Quontin,  who  was  inquisitor  of  the  district  of  Cambrai,  and  the 
sentence  was  as  irregular  as  the  proceedings.  William  had  no  ilfr 
sire  for  martyrdom,  and  abjured  the  heresy;  ho  was  required  to 
purge  himself  with  sue  compurgators,  after  which  he  was  to  un- 
dergo the  penance  of  three  years'  confinement  in  a  castle  of  the 
bishop^s,  while  if  he  failed  in  his  purgation  he  was  to  be  iiu- 
prisoned  in  a  convent  of  his  order  during  the  archbishop's  ple«* 
are — a  most  curious  and  illogical  medley.  He  succeeded  in  fiiwJ- 
ing  the  requisite  number  of  compurgators,  but  though  be  disip 
l)eared  from  the  sceno  his  sect  was  by  no  means  extinguished,  iQ*^ 
we  hear  of  the  persecution  of  a  herosiarch  as  late  as  1438.* 
j  That  Clement  VI.  did  not  err  when  he  foresaw  the  dangertu^ 
errors  Im-king  under  the  devotion  of  the  Flagellants  was  dwnon* 
strate<l  in  1414,  The  sect  still  existed,  and  its  crude  theories  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  flagellation  hati  gradually  been  developed  into 
an  antisacerdotaL-her^y  of  the  most  uncompromising  characWr- 
A  certain  Conrad  Schmidt  was  the  constructive  lieresiarch  ffh" 
,  gave  to  its  belief  an_organized  completeness,  and  his  death  ntfdo 


*  BaIui!,  et  Manai  I.  388-93.— AUmeyer,  Lee  Pr6carseura  dc  la  Itffonne  tax 

Pavfl-Btis,  I.  84, 
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BO  dijiiinution  of  the  zeal  of  his  disciples,  nor  did  tho  failure  of  his 
prophecy  of  tho  end  of  tho  world  in  13(il^.  The  uurioiis  connec- 
tion between  the  Flagellnjits  and  the  Beghards  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  these  Flagellant  Brethren,  or  Brethren  of  the  Cross,  as 
they  styled  themselves,  regarded  Conratl  as  the  incarnation  of 
Unoch,  and  a  certain  Beghard,  who  had  boon  burned  at  Krfurt 

lAbout  1304,  as  Elias — an  angel  having  brouglit  their  sonls  from 
heaven  and  infused  them  into  Schmidt  and  this  Beghard  while  yet 
in  tho  womb.  Schmidt  was  to  preside  at  the  approaching  Day  of 
Judgment,  which  was  constantly  believed  to  be  at  hand,  Anti- 
christ l>oing  the  poj)©  and  the  priests,  whose  reign  was  drawing  to 

an  end.  

"WTien,  in  1343,  the  letter  commanding  flagellation,  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded,  was  brought  by  an  angel  and  laid  on  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter,  God  withtlrew  ail  spiritual  jwwer  from  the 
Church  and  bestowed  it  on  the  Brethren  of  the  Cross.  Since  then 
sacniments  had  lost  their  virtue,  and  to  partake  of  thern  was 

"mortal  sin.  Baptism  had  been  replaced  by  that  of  the  blood 
drawn  by  the  scourge ;  the  sacrament  of  matrimony  only  defiled 
marriage ;  the  Eucharist  was  but  a  device  by  which  the  priests 
sold  a  morsel  of  bread  for  a  penny — if  they  believetl  it  to  be  the 
body  of  Christ  they  were  worse  than  Judas,  who  got  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  for  it;  flagellation  replaced  them  all.  Oaths  were  a 
mortal  sin,  but  to  avoid  betrajnng  the  sect  the  faithful  could  take 
them  and  receive  the  sacraments,  and  then  expiate  it  by  flagella- 
tion. The  growth  of  such  a  belief  and  the  mingled  contempt  and 
hatred  manifested  for  the  clergy  prove  that  to  tlie  peo[»lo  the 
Church  was  as  nmch  a  stranger  and  an  oppressor  as  it  hatl  been 
in  the  twelfth  century.  It  hatl  learned  nothing,  and  was  as  far 
from  Christ  as  ever. 

Conrad  Schmidt  had  promulgated  his  errors  in  Thurifi^aT 
where  his  sectaries  were  discovered,  in  1414,  at  Sangerhausen. 
Thither  sped  the  inquisitor  Schdneveld  —  called  Henry  by  the 

.  chroniclers,  but  probably  the  same  as  the  Eylard,  whom  we  have 

feeen  at  work  some  yeare  before  on  the  shores  of  the  Bidtic.  The 
princes  of  Thuringia  and  Afisnia  were  ordered  to  assist  him,  and 
they  were  eager  to  share  in  the  suppression  of  a  heresy  which 
threatened  to  revolutionize  tho  stxiial  order.  The  proceedings 
must  have  been  more  energetic  than  regular.    Torture  must  have 
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been  freely  used  to  gather  into  the  net  so  many  victims ;  nor  cm 
a  patient  liearing  liave  been  given  to  the  accused.  Their  thrift 
was  short,  and  before  Schoneveld  had  left  the  scene  of  action  he 
had  caused  the  buraing  of  ninety-one  at  Sangerhausen,  forty-four 
in  the  neighboring  town  of  "Winkel,  and  many  more  in  other  vil- 
lages. Yet  such  was  the  persistence  of  the  heresy  that  oven  lhi« 
wholesale  slaughter  did  not  suffice  for  its  suppression.  Two  yean 
later,  in  141 G,  its  remains  were  discovere<i,  and  again  Schonevdd 
was  sent  for.  lie  examined  the  accusal.  To  those  who  abjured 
he  assigned  penances,  and  lianded  over  the  obstinate  to  the  seen- 
lar  arm.  His  assi/es  must  have  been  hurried,  for  he  did  not  sUy 
to  witness  the  execution  of  those  whom  he  ha<l  condemned,  aad 
after  liis  departure  the  princes  gathered  all  together,  both  pt^ni- 
tents  and  inipenitenls,  some  three  hundred  in  numlxT,  and  bunied 
the  whole  of  them  in  one  da}'.  This  terrible  example  produced 
^  the  profound  impression  that  was  desired,  and  hereafter  ttej«t 
^  of  FlagcTIania  may'Be  regarded  as  unimportant.  _  Some  discussion, 
•:*'  as  we  hftve  BWJn^tootplace  the  next  year  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, when  San  Vicente  Ferrer  expressed  his  approbation  of  ihi« 
form  of  discipline,  and  Gerson  mildly  urged  its  dangers ;  but  wbeUt 
in  1434,  a  certain  Bishop  ABdreas  specified,  among  the  objects  of 
the  Council  of  Basle,  the  supi)rc.ssion  of  the  heresies  of  the  Hii» 
ites,  Waldenses,  Fraticelli,  "Wickliffites,  the  Afanichfiwins  of  Boanii* 
tlie  Beghardfl,  and  the  Bchisinatic  (Ireeks,  there  is  no  allusion  in  , 
the  enumeration  to  Flagellants.  Vet  the  ^aflcs^vhirh  jjaJ  y^ 
rise  to  the  heresy  continuctl  in  full  forcp- and  if  "^fs  gtiil  rtirri**^ 
in  secret.  In  1453  and  1454  Brethren  of_Jj^  Cross  wero  ass^ 
.  discovered  in.  Thuringia,  and  the  Inquisition  waBBpaadilynt  voA 

>N^  to  reclaim  them.  Besides  the  errors  propagated  by  Connwl 
Schmidt,  it  was  not  dillicult  to  extort  from  the  accused  the  cos- 
tomary  confessions  of  foul  sexual  excesses  committed  in  dark  sub- 
terranean conventicles,  and  even  of  Luciferan  doctrines,  teacbing 
that  in  time  Satan  would  regain  his  place  in  heaven  and  expd 
Christ ;  though  when  wo  hear  that  they  alleged  the  evil  livi?sof 
the  clergy  as  the  cause  of  their  misbelief  we  may  reasonably  doulA 
the  accuracy  of  these  reports.  Aschersleben,  Sonderahausen.aDd 
Sangerhausen  were  the  centres  of  the  sect,  and  at  the  latter  place, 
in  1454,  twenty-two  men  and  women  were  burned  as  obstimilo 
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heretics.    In  14S1  a  foy-irore  pani&hoii  in  Anhalt,  and  the  sect 
^gradually  disiippeared* 

Tho  CRse  of  the  Beghnnls  and  Begoines  came  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance  in  several  shapes.  To  guard  themselves  from  the 
inoeesant  molestations  to  which  they  were  exposed  they  had,  to  a 
lai^  extent,  afliliat«tl  themselves,  nominally'  at  least,  us  Tertiaries, 
to  the  Mendicant  Ortlens,  chiefly  to  the  Franciscan,  whose  scapular 
they  adopted.  In  a  project  of  reform^  carefully  prepared  for  ac- 
tion by  the  council,  this  is  strongly  denouncetl ;  they  are  said  to 
live  in  forests  and  in  cities,  free  from  subjection,  indulging  in  inde- 
cent habits,  not  without  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  though  able  of 
body  and  fit  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  labor,  they  subsist  on 

..ftlms,  to  the  prejudice  of  tho  p<x)r  and  miserable.  It  was  thenifore 
proposed  to  forbid  the  wearing  of  Uie  scapular  b}'  ail  who  were 
not  boimd  by  vows  to  the  Orders  and  subjected  to  the  Rules.  It 
was  also  pronounced  necessary  to  make  frequent  visitations  of 
their  communities  on  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  life,  and 

t  magistrates  and  nobles  were  to  bo  orderetl  not  to  interfere  with  such 
wholesome  supervision  under  pain  of  interdict.  It  was  possibly 
to  meet  this  attack  that  numerous  testimonial  letters  from  the 
clergy  and  magistrates  of  Germany  certifyjjig  to  tho  orthodoxy, 
piety,  and  usefulness  of  the  associations  were  sent  to  Martin  V., 
who  submittod  them  to  Angelo,  Canlinal  of  SS.  Peter  and  Mar- 
oellua,  and  i-eceived  from  him  a  favorable  report.  Towards  the 
close  of  tho  council,  in  1418,  a  more  formidable  assault  was  inatle 
apon  them  by  Matthew  Grabon,  a  Dominican  of  Wismar,  who 


•  Tbeod.  Vrie,  Hist  Concil.  Conataut  Lib.  it.  Dtat  13. — Mariota,  Los  Santos 
de  K^mfio,  Lib.  xl  c.  xxviiL — QobeliDi  PereoD.  Cosmodrom.  ^t.  tt.  c  93. — 
Chron.  S.  iBgid.  in  BruDSwig  (Leibnitii  8.  R  Brunsv.  HI.  C95). — Giesclcr,  Lclir- 
tfauch  der  Kirchengeachichte,  II.  iii.  317-18. — Ilcnn.  Corncri  Chron.  ann.  1410 
(Eccard.  Corp.  Hist.  II.  1206).— Andrete  Oubcrnnc.  ConciL  P.  rv.  c  11  (Von  der 
Hjirdl  VI.  104)-— Chrnn.  Mftgilcburgens.  ann.  1454  (Meibom.  Rcr.  Qenimn.  U. 
882).— Haupt,  Zeitschrift  fUr  Kirchengescbichtc,  1887,  114-18.— Hereog,  Abriss, 
a  405. 

lo  I448f  when  pestilence  and  famine  in  Italy  broaght  men  to  a  sense  of  their 
sins,  the  eloquence  of  Frd  Roberto,  a  Franciscan,  cxcitc-il  iiiultitudea  to  ri'pcut- 
ance,  and  the  streets  of  the  cities  were  ngain  lillcd  with  Flagellants,  disciplining 
themselves  and  weeping  (Ulescas,  Historia  Pontifical,  H.  180> 
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laid  l>efore  Martin  V.  twenty-four  articles  to  prove  that  all  such 
associations  outside  of  the  approvcxl  rtiligious  orticre  ought  to  be 
abolished.  To  accomplish  this,  after  the  approved  style  of  8cbo- 
lastic  logic,  he  was  obliged  to  assert  such  absurd  general  principle* 
as  that  it  was  equivalent  to  suicide,  and  tlierefore  a  mortal  fiin,  for 
any  secular  person  to  give  away  his  property  in  charity,  and  that 
the  iK>pe  had  no  power  to  gnmt  a  disjjensation  in  such  cases. 
Grabon's  propositions  and  conclusions  were  referred  to  Antonio, 
Cardinal  of  Verona,  who  submitted  them  to  Cardinal  Peter  d'Aiily 
and  Chancellor  Gcrson.  The  former  reported  that  the  |)iiper  was 
heretical  and  should  be  burned,  while  the  jurists  should  be  called 
upon  to  decide  what  ought  to  be  done  to  its  writer.  Tlie  latter, 
that  the  doctrine  was  pestiferous  and  blasphemous,  and  that  its 
author,  if  obstinate,  should  be  arrested.  Grabon  was  glad  to  es- 
cape by  publicly  abjuring  some  of  his  articles  as  heretical,  others 
as  cn'oneous,  and  others  as  scandalous  and  ofFonsive  to  pious  cars. 
The  triumph  of  the  Beguines  was  decisive,  and  they  might  at  last 
hojw  for  a  respite  from  persecution.  The  associations  increased 
and  flourished  accordingly,  and  under  their  shelter  the  Brethren 
of  the  Free  Spirit  continued  to  propagate  their  heresy.* 

From  this  time  forwanl  the  attention  of  the  Church  was  main- 
ly directe*!  to  Hussitism,  the  most  formidable  enemy  that  it  had 
encountered  since  the  Catharism  of  the  twelfth  century.  This 
will  bo  considei'ed  in  a  following  chapter,  and  mcanAvhile  I  neod 
only  say  that  its  secret  but  threatening  progress  throughout  Ger^ 
many  called  for  active  means  of  repression  and  led  to  more  tlior- 
ough  organization  of  the  Imiuisition.  The  bull  of  Martin  V., 
issuetl  February  22,  HIS,  against  Wickliifites  and  Hussites,  is  ad- 
dressed not  only  to  prelates  but  to  inquisitors  commissioned  in  the 
dioceses  and  cities  of  Sakburg,  Prague,  Gnesen,  Olmtitz,  Litoraysl, 
Bamberg,  ^^lisnia,  Passau,  Breslau,  l^itisbon,  Cracow,  Posen,  and 
Keutra.  While  of  course  this  is  not  to  be  taken  hterally,  as 
though  there  were  an  organize<l  tribumd  of  the  Holy  Office  in 
each  of  these  places,  stil)  it  indicates  that  in  the  districts  infected 
or  exposed  to  infection  the  Church  was  arming  itself  mth  its 


•  Cone,  Constant.  Dccrct  Reform.  Lib.  ra.  Tit.  x.  c.  18;  THt.  t.  c.  5  (Von  dcr 
HArdt,L  715-17).— Hemmerlin  Glosft  qiiorund.  Bullor.  (Opp.  c.  d.). — Do  Holiiu 
Slatthsi  Grabon  (Von  der  Hardt,  lU.  107-£0). 
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most  effective  \reaponfi.  The  growing  danger,  moreover,  was  lead- 
ing the  bishops  to  abandon  somewhat  their  traditional  jealousy. 
In  this  same  year,  1418,  the  council  of  the  great  province  of  Salz- 
burg not  only  urged  the  bishops  to  extiqiate  heresy  and  to  enforce 
the  canons  against  the  secular  powers  neglecting  their  duty  in  this 
respect,  but  commanded  all  princes  and  potentates  to  seize  and 
imprison  all  who  were  tlesignated  as  suspect  of  heresy  by  the  prel- 

tes  and  the  inquisitors.    Thus  at  last  the  episcopate  recognized 

le  Inquisition  and  came  to  its  support.* 
Yet  the  attention  of  the  persecutors  was  not  so  exclusively 
directed  to  the  Hussites  as  to  allow  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit 
to  escape,  and  in  their  zeal  they  continued  to  molest  the  orthodox 
Boguines  in  spite  of  the  action  of  Jlartin  V.  at  Constance.  In 
1431  Eugenius  IV.  found  himself  obliged  to  intervene  for  their 
protection.  In  a  bull,  addressed  to  the  German  prelates,  he  recites 
the  favorable  action  of  his  predecessors  and  the  troubles  to  which, 
in  spite  of  this,  they  were  exposed  by  the  inquisitors.  Those  who 
ider  around  withf)ut  fixed  habitations  ho  orders  to  be  compelled 

I  dwell  in  the  houses  of  the  confraternity,  and  those  wlio  reside 
quietly  and  piously  are  to  be  efficiently  protected.  This  huU  af- 
for*ls  ]>erhap3  the  only  instance  in  which  the  episcopal  power  is 
rendered  superior  to  tlio  Inquisition,  for  the  bishoi.)S  ai'e  authorized 
to  enforce  its  provisions  by  the  censures  of  the  Church,  without 
appeal,  even  if  those  who  interfere  with  the  Beguines  enjoy  special 
immunities,  thus  subjecting  the  in*juisitors  to  excommunication  by 
the  prelates-  This  stretch  of  papal  power  exasperated  Doctor 
Felix  Hemmorlin,  Cantor  of  Zurich,  who  detested  the  Beguines. 
lie  wrote  several  bitter  tracts  against  them,  and  explained  the 
favor  shown  them  by  Eugenius  by  irreverently  stating  that  the 
pope  had  himself  been  once  a  Beghard  at  Patiua,  In  one  of  his 
numerous  assaults  upon  them,  written  probably  about  1436,  he 
alludes  to  several  recent  cases  within  a  limited  region,  which  would 

indicate  that  in  spite  of  the  papal  protection  of  the  Beguines,  the 
'Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  were  actively  persecuted,  and  that,  if 

the  statistics  of  the  whole  empu'e  could  be  procured,  the  number 

of  victims  would  bo  found  not  small.    Thus  Ln  Zurich  a  certain 


*  Von  dcr  Uonlt,  IV.  1518.— Coocil.  Salisbarg.  xzxnr.  &  82  (Dolbam,  Condi. 
Sftlisb.  p.  180). 
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Burcbarrl  and  hU  disciples  were  tried  and  penanced  with  crosses 
but  they  were  subsequently  found  to  bo  relajised  and  were  oU 
homed.    At  Uri,  Charles  and  his  followers  were  similarly  huniei 
At  Constance  Henry  de  Tierra  was  forced  to  abjure.    At  Ulm, 
John  and  a  numeix»us  company  were  subjected  to  ]>ubUc  penaaoe. 
In  "Wurtemberg  there  was  a  great  heresiarch  punished,  whose  cod- 
viction  was  only  secured  after  iniimto  pains.    Then  from  Bohemi* 
there  come  Beghanls  every  year  who  seduce  a  countless  nnmbtr 
to  heresy  in  Berne  and  Soleure.    This  leads  one  to  think  tliat 
Henunerlin,  in  his  passion,  may  oonfoimd  Hussites  with  Beghnrds^ 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  his  assertion  that  there  is  in  Upper  Ger- 
many no  heresy  save  tliat  introduced  by  the  foxes  of  this  perni- 
cious sect.    Nider,  in  fact,  writing  immediately  after  the  Coundflf 
Basle  had  effected  a  settlement  with  the  Hussites,  when,  for  a  time 
at  least,  in  Germany  they  were  no  longer  considered  enemies  oi 
the  Chtirch,  declares  that  heretics  were  few  and  powerless,  skulk- 
ing in  concealment  and  not  to  be  dreaded,  although  he  had,  in 
describing  the  errors  of  the  Brethren  of  tho  Free  Spirit,  siatfid 
that  they  were  still  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Suabia.    Ilwa 
evidently  a  member  of  this  sect  whom  he  describee  as  seeing  it 
Ratisbon  when  proceeding  with  the  Archdeacon  of  Barcelona  oD 
a  mission  from  tlio  Council  of  Baslo  to  the  Hussites.     She  was  ft 
young  woman  of  six)tless  character,  who  mado  no  effort  to  profft- 
gate  her  faith,  but  she  could  not  be  induce<l  to  recant.    Theutb' 
deacon  advised  that  she  bo  tortured  to  break  her  spirit,  which  w» 
done  without  success  and  without  forcing  her  to  najne  her  ooo- 
federates ;  but  wlien  Kider  visitetl  licr  in  her  cell  during  the  eveo- 
ing,  ho  found  her  exhausted  with  suffering,  and  he  readily  broogiit 
her  to  acknowledge  her  error,  after  which  she  made  a  public  re- 
cantation.   This  shows  us  that  there  could  have  been  no  hiquis- 
tion  in  Ratisbon,  and  that  the  local  authorities  had  even  lost  tbe 
memory  of  inquisitorial  ]»rocee<lings.* 

In  1446  the  Council  of  Wiirzburg  found  it  necessary  to  repeat 
the  canon  of  that  of  Mainz  in  1310,  ordering  the  expulsion  of  lU 
wandering  Beghards  using  tho  old  cry  of  "i//W  (lurch  tftrf/'^awl 
preaching  in  caverns  and  secret  places,  showing  the  maintenana 


•  Hcmmerlin  Qloso  quarund.  BoUar;  EJiusd.  LoUardomm  Deacriptio.— Nid« 
Formicar.  ni.  5,  7,  9. 
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of  the  trarlitionol  customs  antl  also  the  absence  of  more  active 

^persecution.     In  1453  Kicholas  V.  formally  adjoined  Iheni  to  the 

[endicant  Orders  as  Tertiaries.    Some  of  them  obeyed  and  formed 

a  distinct  class,  knoivTi  as  Zepperenses,  from  their  principal  house 

at  Zepper.     They  diminished  greatly  in  number,  however,  and  in 

1G50  Innocent  X.  unite<J  them  with  the  Tertiaries  of  Italy,  under 

the  General  Master  resitling  in  Lorabardy.    The  female  portion  of 

the  associations,  which  l)ecame  distinctively  known  as  Beguines, 

were  more  fortunate.    They  were  able  to  preserve  their  identity 

and  their  commaoitieSf  which  remain  flourishing  to  the  present 

[day,  especially  in  the  Netherlands,  where  in  1857  the  great  Be- 

[gnimige  of  Ghent  conta.inod  six  hundred  Beguines  and  two  bun- 

pdred  locataircB  or  boarders.* 

Still  there  remained  a  considerable  number  both  of  heretic 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  and  of  orthodox  Beghards  of  both 
sexes  who  recalcitrated  of  being  thus  brought  under  rule  and  de- 
prived of  their  accustomed  independence.  Thus  it  is  related  of 
Beriihard,  who  was  elected  AblK)t  of  Ilirsau  in  1460,  that  among 
other  reforms  he  ejected  all  the  Beguines  from  their  bouse  at  jVIt^ 
bui^g,  on  account  of  their  impurity  of  life,  and  replaced  them  with 
Dominican  Tertiaries.  Thb  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  Beghards 
who  dwelt  in  henuitagea  in  the  forest  of  Hirsau,  and  they  con- 
spipe<l  against  the  ablx)t,  bat  only  to  their  own  detriment.  In  1463 
the  Synod  of  Constance  complains  of  the  unla^vful  wearing  of  the 
Franciscan  scapular  by  Lollards  and  Beguines ;  all  who  do  so  are 
required  to  prove  their  right  or  to  lay  it  aside,  and  able-bodied 
Lollards  are  ordered  to  live  by  honest  labor  and  not  by  beggary. 
This  latter  pnK-tice  was  ineradicable,  however,  and  twenty  years 
later  another  synod  was  compelled  to  repeat  the  command.  In 
1491  a  synod  of  Bamberg  refers  to  the  provisions  of  the  Clemen- 
tines against  the  Beguines  as  though  their  enforcement  was  still 
called  for;  and  Friar  Jolm  of  Moravia,  who  died  at  Briinn  in  1492, 
is  warmly  praised  as  a  fierce  and  indefatigable  ]>ersecutor  of  Hus- 
k«ites  and  Beghards.  These  insubordinate  religionists  continued  to 
exist  under  almost  constant  persecution,  until  the  Beformation, 


•  Condi.  Herbipolena.  ann.  1446  (Ilartzheiiu  V.  836). — Mosbcim  dc  Bcg- 
htrdia  pp.  17&-0,  IDO,  104-5.  —  AddlB  and  Arnold's  Catholic  Dictionary-, 
p.  73. 
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when  they  served  as  one  of  the  elements  which  oontribnted  to 
the  spread  of  Lutheranism.* 

It  was  impossible?  lliat  Tlussitiam  should  triumph  in  Bohemtft 
without  awakening  an  echo  tliroughout  Gennany,  or  that  the 
Hussites  should  al>stain  from  missionary  and  proselyting  efforts, 
but  the  spread  of  the  heresy  through  the  Teutonic  populations  was 
atemJy  and  successfully  repressed.  In  1423  the  Council  of  Siena, 
under  the  presidency  of  papal  legates,  showed  itself  fully  alive  to 
the  danger.  It  sharj)ly  reproved  both  inquisitors  and  episcopal 
ordinaries  for  the  snpineness  which  alone  couJd  explain  the  threat- 
ening spread  of  heresy.  They  were  urged  to  const&nt  and  unspar- 
ing vigilance  under  pain  of  four  months'  sus])ension  from  entering 
a  church  and  such  other  punishment  as  might  seem  op]Kirtune. 
They  were  further  ordered  to  curse  the  heretics  with  i)ell,  book, 
and  candle  every  Sunday  in  all  the  principal  churches.  Iloly 
Land  indtUgences  were  offered  to  all  who  would  assist  them  in 
capturing  heretics^  os  well  as  to  rulers  who,  unable  to  capture 
them,  should  at  least  exjiel  them  from  their  territories.  The 
earnest  tone  of  the  council  reflects  the  alarm  that  was  everywhere 
felt,  and  it  unquestionably  led  to  renewed  exertions,  though  only 
a  few  instances  of  successful  activity  clianco  to  be  recorded.  Thus, 
in  1420,  a  priest,  known  as  llenry  Griinfold,  who  had  embraced 
Hussite  doctrines,  was  burned  at  Riitislx^n,  where  likewise,  in  142^, 
another  priest  namwl  llenri^  liathgeber  met  the  siune  fate.  In 
1424  a  priest  named  John  Driindorf  suffered  at  Worms,  and  in 
142G  Peter  Turraan  was  bume<l  at  Speier.  Even  after  the  Council 
of  Basic  had  recognized  the  Hussites  as  orthodox,  and  under  the 
Compactata  they  enjoyed  toleration  in  states  where  they  held 
temporal  authority,  they  were  still  persecuted  as  heretics  else- 
where. Aljout  1450  John  Miiller  ventured  to  preach  Hussito 
doctrines  throughout  Franconia,  where  he  met  with  much  accept* 
ance  and  gained  a  numerous  following,  but  he  was  forced  to  fly, 
and  one  hundred  and  thiity  of  his  disciples  were  seized  and  carried 
to  Wiirzburg.  There  they  were  persuaded  to  recant  by  the  Abbot 
John  of  Grumbach  and  Master  Anthony,  a  preacher  of  the  cathe- 


•  Trilhera.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  mid.  14«0.— Hartzhcim  V.  404,  507,  560,  578.— 
Wadding,  ana.  1493,  No.  8. — Martini  Append,  ad  Moslieim  p.  STO. 
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draL  More  tragic  ■was  the  fate  of  Frederic  Reiser,  a  Suabian, 
eiiucatod  in  WaUlensianism.  Under  the  guise  of  a  merchant  he 
had  served  as  a  preacher  among  the  Waldensian  churches  which 
maintained  a  secret  existence  throughout  Germany.  At  Hcils- 
bronn  ho  was  cnptui'ed  in  a  Hussite  raid,  Avhen,  c^rripd  to  Mount 
Ttibfjf,  he  recognized  the  practical  identity  of  the  faitlis  and  re- 
ceive<l  ordination  at  the  hands  of  the  Taborite  Bishop  Nicholas. 
He  hibored  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  churches,  and  wandered 
as  a  missionary  through  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Switzerland. 
Finally  he  settled  at  Strassburg,  which  was  always  a  heretic  centre, 
and  gatherctl  a  community  of  disciples  around  him.  llo  called 
himself  "  Frederic,  by  the  grace  of  God  bishop  of  the  faithful  in 
the  Roman  Church  who  spurn  the  Donation  of  Constantine."  lie 
was  detectetl  in  1458  and  arrested  with  his  followers,  lender  tort- 
ure he  confessed  all  that  was  re<iuired  of  Iiini,  only  to  withdraw 
it  when  removG<l  from  the  torture-chamber.  The  burgomaster, 
Hans  Drachenfels,  and  the  civic  magistracy  earnestly  opposed 
his  execution,  but  tlioy  were  obliged  to  yield,  and  he  was  burned, 
together  with  his  faithful  servant,  Anna  Weiler.  an  old  woman  of 
Nfimberg.* 

Reiser  had  liccn  specially  successful  with  the  descendants  of 
the  Pomeranian  "VTaldenses  who,  as  we  have  seen,  abjui*ed  before 
the  inquisitor  Peter  in  1393.  They  appear  to  have  by  no  means 
abandoned  their  heresy,  and  were  easily  brought  to  the  modiJica^ 
tions  which  assimilated  them  to  the  Hussites — the  adoption  of 
bishoi)s,  priests,  and  deacons,  the  communion  in  l>oth  elements, 
and  tlie  honoring  of  "Wickliff,  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  In 
this  same  year,  1458,  a  tailor  of  Selchow,  named  Matthew  Hagen, 
was  arrested  with  three  disciples  and  carried  to  Berlin  for  trial 
by  order  of  the  Elector  Frederic  11.  He  had  been  ordained  as  a 
priest  in  Bohemia  by  Reiser,  and  had  retunie<l  to  propngate  the 
doctrines  of  the  sect  and  administer  its  sacraments.  His  followers 
weakened  and  abjured,  but  he  remained  ste^idfaat,  and  was  aban- 
doned to  the  secular  arm.    To  root  out  the  sect,  Dr.  John  Canne- 


•  Conctl.  Scnena.  nnn.  1423  (Hardain.  Vm.  lOlft-17).— tnimftnn'a  Ilcformore 
before  the  Rcfuriuniion,  Mcnzica'  Transl  I.  383-i.— Flac.  Illyr.  Catal.  Teat.  Veri- 
tntis  LHi.  xrx.  p.  l8;lrt(E«1.  1008). — Oom»Mi,  Histoircdca  Vaudoiad'Italie^L  87.— 
UuHiiiaun,  Gescliicbtu  der  IiiquJailioa,  U.  30&-1. 
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man,  who  had  tried  Hagen,  was  sent  to  Angermiinde  as  episcopal 
inquisitor;  he  found  many  sectaries  but  no  obstinacy,  for  they 
willingly  submitted  and  abjured.* 

There  was,  in  fact,  enough  in  comraon  between  the  doctrines 
of  the  more  radical  Hussites  and  those  of  the  Waldenses  to  l)ring 
the  sects  eventually  together.  The  Waldenses  batl  by  no  means 
been  extirpated,  and  when,  in  1467,  the  remnant  of  the  Taboritea 
known  as  the  Bohemian  Brethren  ojwned  communication  irith 
them,  the  envoys  sent  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  them  on  tlie 
confines  between  Austria  and  Moravia,  where  they  had  existed 
for  more  than  two  centuries.  They  had  a  bishop  named  Stephea, 
who  speedily  called  in  another  bishop  to  perform  the  rite  of  ordi- 
nation for  the  Brethren,  shomng  that  the  heretic  coramimitifis 
were  numerous  and  well  organized.  The  negotiations  nnforta- 
nately  attracted  attention,  and  the  Church  made  short  work  of 
those  on  whom  it  could  lay  its  hands.  Bishop  Stephen  was  borned 
at  Vienna  and  the  flock  was  scattered,  many  of  them  finding 
refuge  in  Moravia.  Others  fled  as  far  as  Brandenburg*  where 
already  tliere  were  flourisliing  AVaUJenaian  communities.  These 
were  soon  afterwai-ds  discovered,  and  steel,  fire,  and  water  were 
unsparingly  used  for  their  destruction,  without  blotting  them  out 
A  portion  of  those  who  escaped  emigrated  to  Bohemia,  where  tbej 
were  glatlly  received  by  the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  inoorporatfid 
into  tlu'ir  societies.  The  close  association  thus  formed  Ix-lffoeD 
the  Brethren  and  the  AValdenses  resulted  in  a  virtual  coalescence 
Avhich  gave  rise  to  a  new  word  in  the  nomenclature  of  heresy. 
"Wlien,  in  H79,  Sixtus  IV.  confirmed  Friar  Thomas  Gognati  as 
Inquisitor  of  Vienna,  ho  urged  him  to  put  forth  every  exertion  ta 
suppress  the  Hussites  and  Nicolinistoe.  These  latter,  who  took 
their  name  fi-om  Nicholas  of  Silesia,  were  evidently  Bohemian 
Brethren  who  adhered  to  the  extreme  doctrine  common  to  both 
sects,  that  nothing  could  justify  putting  a  human  being  to  deatb. 
Thus  the  struggle  continued,  and  though  the  danger  was  averted 
which  had  once  seemed  threatening,  of  the  widespi-ead  ndoption 
of  Hussite  theories,  there  remained  concealed  enough  Uussite  and 
Waldcnsian  hostility  to  Rome  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  of  discontent 
and  to  give  sufficient  support  to  revolt  when  a  man  was  found 


*  Wattenbacli,  Sitzungaberlcbte  der  Preuss.  Akad.  1S86,  pp.  67-8. 
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^tber,  bold  enough  to  clothe  in  words  the  convictions  which 
thousands  were  secretly  nursing.* 

Signs,  indeed,  were  not  wanting  in  the  fifteenth  century  of 
the  inovitablo  rupturo  of  the  sixteenth.  Prominent  among  those 
who  boldly  defied  the  power  of  Kome  was  Gregory  of  Heimburg^ 
whom  Ullman  well  designates  as  the  citizen-Luther  of  the  iiftcentb 
century.  He  first  comes  into  view  at  the  Council  of  Ba^le,  in  the 
service  of  jEneas  Sj'lviua,  who  was  then  one  of  the  foremost  advo- 
cates of  the  reforming  party,  and  ho  remained  steadfast  to  the 
principles  which  his  patron  bartered  for  the  papacy.  A  forerun- 
ner of  the  Humanists,  he  labored  to  (Ulluse  classical  culture,  and 
with  his  admiration  for  the  ancients  he  had,  like  Marsigho  of  Padua, 
imbibed  the  imperial  theory  of  the  relations  between  Chorch  and 
State.  With  tongue  and  pen  inspired  by  dauntless  coarage  he  was 
indefatigable  to  the  last  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  empire 
and  the  supremacy  of  general  councils.  The  power  of  the  keys, 
he  taught,  had  been  granted  to  the  apostles  collectively;  these 
were  represented  by  general  councils,  and  the  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  the  pope  was  a  usurpation.  His  free  expression  of  opin- 
ion infalUbly  brought  him  into  collision  with  his  early  patron,  and 
the  antagonism  was  sharpened  when  Pius  II.  convoked  the  assem- 
bly of  princes  at  Mantua  to  provide  for  a  new  crusade.  Gregory, 
who  was  there  as  counsellor  of  the  princes,  boldly  declared  that 
this  was  only  a  scheme  to  augment  the  papal  power  and  drain  all 
Germany  of  money.  When  Nicholas  of  Cusa^  a  time-server  like 
Pins,  was  apjxjintcd  Bishop  of  Brixen  and  claime<l  projx;rty  and 
rights  regardetl  by  Sigiamund  of  Austria  as  belonging  to  himself, 
Sigismund,  under  Gregory's  advice,  arrested  the  bishop.  Thoro- 
upcjn  Pius,  in  June,  14<»0,  laid  Sigismund's  territories  under  inter- 
dict, and  induced  tlie  Swiss  to  attack  him.  Gregory  drew  up 
an  appeal  to  a  general  council,  which  Sigismund  issued,  although 
Pius  had  forbidden  such  appeals,  and  ho  further  had  the  hanlihood 
to  prove  by  Scripture,  the  fathers,  and  history,  that  the  Church 
was  subject  to  the  State.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Gregorj'  shared 
his  masters  excommunication.  In  October,  Hfio,  he  was  declared 
a  heretic,  and  all  thu  faithful  were  ordered  to  seize  his  pi-operly 


•  ni«t.  PcrsecDt.  Eccles.  Bohcm.  pp.  71-2  (a.  1.  1G48).— Comcmrii  Hist  Frat 
Orthmlux.  pp.  110-17  (Ueidelbcrga:,  1605).— RipoU  HI.  677. 
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and  punish  him.  To  this  ho  responded  in  vigorous  appeals  and 
replications,  couched  in  the  most  insolent  and  contemptuous  lan- 
guage towards  both  Pius  and  Nicholas.  In  October,  1461,  ?'m 
sent  Friar  !^[a^tin  of  Rotenburg  to  preach  the  faith  and  preserre 
the  faithful  from  the  errors  of  Sigismund  and  his  heresiarch  Greg- 
ory, and,  professing  to  beUeve  that  Martin  was  in  personal  danger, 
he  offered  an  indulgence  of  two  years  and  eighty  days  to  all  who 
would  render  him  assistance  in  his  need.  He  also  ordered  th» 
magistrates  of  Nurnburg  to  seize  Gregory's  property  and  expel 
him  or  deliver  him  up  for  punishment.  We  next  find  Gregory 
aiding  Diether,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  his  quarrel  mth  Pios 
over  the  unprecedented  and  extortionate  demand  of  the  Holy  See 
for  annates ;  but  Diether  resigned,  Sigismund  made  his  peace,  and 
Gregory  was  abandoned  to  his  excommunication,  even  the  city  of 
Niimburg  witliiJniwing  its  protection.  He  then  took  refuge  in 
Bohemia  with  George  Podiebnul,  whom  he  served  efficiently  as  a 
controversialist,  ejiming  a  special  denunciation  as  a  heretic  of  the 
woi-st  tyjje  from  Paul  II.,  in  14-00;  but  Podiebnul  died  in  U7l. 
Gregory  then  went  to  Saxony,  where  Duke  Albert  protecte<l  him 
and  effected  his  reconciliation  with  Siitus  IV.  He  was  aWlred 
at  Easter,  1473,  only  to  (he  in  the  following  August,  after  spend- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  century  in  ceaseless  combat  with  the  jjapacy* 
If  Gregory  of  Heimburg  embodies  the  revolt  of  the  mling 
classes  against  Rome,  Hans  of  Jsiklaushausen  shows  us  the  rest' 
less  spirit  of  opjw^sition  to  sacerdotalism  which  was  spreadiflg 
among  the  lower  strata  of  society.  Hans  Btiheim  was  a  waniier- 
ing  drummer  or  fifcr  from  Bohemia,  who  chanced  to  settle  at  Xi- 
klaushausen,  near  Wiirzburg.  He  doubtless  brought  with  him  the 
revolutionary  ideas  of  the  Hussites,  and  he  seems  to  have  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  parisli  priest  and  a  Mendicant  Friar  or 
Beghard.  He  began  to  have  revelations  from  the  Virgin  whidi 
suited  so  exactly  the  popular  wishes  that  crowds  spee<hly  began 
to  assemble  to  listen  to  him.  She  instructod  him  to  annonnco  to 
her  people  that  Christ  could  no  longer  endure  the  pride,  the  avaricCi 


•  Ullmann,  op.  cit  L  195-207.— JEn.  Sylvil  Epist  400  (0pp.  1571,  p.  0S3).— 
Fasciculus  Reinm  Expetcndaram  et  F*ugiendarum  II.  115-38  (Ed.  1600)^— Frehcf 
«'t  Struv.  IT.  187-260.— WaUding.  aun.  1461,  No.  6.— RipoH  IIL  4M.— Chron. 
GloAsberger  ann.  146S. 
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and  the  hat  of  the  priesthood,  and  that  the  world  would  be  de- 
8troyi?d  in  consequence  of  their  wickedness,  unless  they  promptly 
showed  signs  of  amendment.  Tithes  and  tribute  sliould  bo  purely 
voluntary,  tolls  and  customs  duos  were  to  be  aboUshed,  and  game 
so  longer  to  be  preserved.  As  the  fame  of  these  revelations 
,  crijwds  llookeil  to  hear  the  inspire<l  teaclier,  fi*om  the  Rhine- 
buscLs,  Bavaria,  Thuringia,  Saxony,  and  Misuia,  so  that  at  times  he 
addressed  an  autlience  of  twenty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  souls. 
So  great  was  the  reverence  felt  for  liim  that  those  who  could 
touch  him  deemed  themselves  sanctified,  and  fragments  of  his 
garments  were  treasured  as  relics,  sa  that  his  clothes  were  rent  in 
pieces  whenever  he  appeared,  and  a  new  suit  was  requisite  daily. 
That  no  one  doubteil  the  truth  of  the  Virgin's  denunciations  of 
the  clergy  shows  the  nature  of  the  popular  estimation  of  the 
Oburch,  for  the  vast  crowds  who  came  eagerly  to  listen  were  by 
no  means  composed  of  the  dangerous  elements  of  society.  They 
were  peaceful  and  orderly ;  men  and  women  slept  in  the  neigh- 
boring fields  and  woods  and  caves  without  fear  of  robbery  or 
violence;  they  had  money  to  spend,  moreover,  for  the  offerings 
of  gold  and  silver,  jewels,  garments,  and  wax  were  large — large 
enough,  indeed,  to  tempt  tho  groed  of  the  potentates,  for  after  the 
downfall  of  llans  the  sj)oils  were  divided  between  the  Count  of 
Wertheim,  suzerain  of  Niklaushausen,  the  Bishop  of  AViirzburg, 
and  his  metropolitan,  the  Ai'chbishop  of  Mainz.  Tho  latter  used 
a  portion  of  his  plumler  in  building  a  citadel  near  Mainz,  the  de- 
struction of  which  soon  afterwards  by  fire  was  genendly  regardwl 
as  indicating  the  displeasure  of  the  Virgin. 

Bishop  Rudolph  of  Wiirzburg  repeatedly  forbade  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Niklaushausen,  but  in  vain,  and  at  length  ho  was  led  to 
take  more  decided  steps.  The  great  festivity  of  the  region  was 
the  fea.st  of  St.  Kilian,  the  martyr  of  "Wiirzlnirg,  falling  on  July  8. 
On  the  Sunday  previous,  July  C,  1470,  Hans  significantly  told  his 
audience  to  return  the  following  Saturday  armed,  but  to  leave 
their  women  and  children  at  home.  Matters  were  evidently  ap- 
proaching a  crisis,  and  the  bishop  did  not  wait  for  tlie  result,  but 
sent  a  ])arty  of  guards,  who  seized  Hans  and  conveyed  him  to  a 
neighboring  stronghold.  The  next  day  about  six  thousand  of  his 
deluded  followers,  including  many  women  and  children,  set  out 
for  the  oastle,  without  arms,  behoving  that  its  walls  would  fall  at 
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their  demand.     They  rcfusctl  to  disperse  when  summoned," 
were  readily  scattered  by  a  sally  of  men-at-arms,  supported  by 
dischiir^  from  the  camion  of  the  castle,  in  which  many  were  slat 
Hans  was  easily  forcetl  by  torture  to  confess  the  falsity  of  his 
eUitions  and  the  deceits  by  which  he  and  his  eonfcderatee 
stimulated  the  excitement  by  false  miraeles;  but  his  confess! 
did  not  avail  him,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  burned.    At  tlj^ 
place  of  execution  his  followers  expected  divine  interference,  am 
to  prevent  enchantment  tlie  executioner  shaved  him  from  head  ut 
foot.    He  walked  resolutely  to  the  stake,  singing  a  hymn,  but  liis 
fortitude  gave  way  anil  he  shrieked  in  agony  as  the  flaraos  reachwf 
him.     To  prevent  his  ashes  from  being  treasured  as  relics,  tlwj 
were  carefully  collected  and  cast  into  the  river.    The  priast  and 
Beghartl  who  had  served  as  his  confe<lerates  sought  safety  in 
flight,  but  were  caught  and  confessed,  after  which  tliey  were  dis- 
charged ;  but  two  peasants — one  who  had  suggested  the  advance 
u]>on  the  castle  and  one  who  hail  wounded  the  horse  of  oae  of  the 
guards  who  captured  Hans — were  beheaded.* 

If  Gregory  of  Heimburg  and  Hans  of  Niklaushausen  repre- 
sent the  antagonism  to  Home  which  pervaded  the  laity  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  John  von  Kuchrath  of  Wesel  indicates  that 
even  in  the  Church  the  same  spirit  was  not  wanting.  One  trf  the 
most  eminent  theologians  and  preachers  of  whom  Germany  oaald 
boast,  c*ilebrate<l  in  the  schools  as  the  '*  Light  of  the  WorhKand 
the  "  Master  of  Contratlictions,'*  he  was  a  hardy  and  somewhal 
violent  disputant,  who  in  his  sermons  had  no  scruple  in  presenting 
his  opinions  in  the  most  offensive  shape.  Like  Luther,  of  wlwiffl 
he  was  the  true  precursor,  ho  commenced  by  an  assault  upon  in- 
dulgences, moved  thereto  by  the  Jubilee  of  1450,  when  pious  Efr 
rope  precipitated  itself  upon  Rome  to  take  heaven  by  asaauH. 
Step  by  stop  he  advanced  to  strip  the  Church  of  its  powers,  td 
was  lal  to  reject  the  authority  of  tradition  and  the  fathers,  ^e<«^ 
ring  to  Scripture  as  the  solo  basis  of  authority.  He  even  l^aniabed 
from  the  creed  the  word  '*  FiUoque^^''  and  his  predestinarian  views 
deprived  the  Church  of  all  the  treasures  of  salvation.  How  liolft 
he  recked  of  the  feelings  of  those  whose  faith  he  assailed  is  seea 
in  his  remark  that  if  fj>sting  was  instituted  by  St.  Peter,  it 
probably  to  obtain  a  better  market  for  his  fish. 

*  Trithem.  Ghron.  IlirsAUg.  ann.  1476. — Ullnunn,  op,  cit  I  877  u^ 
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It  shows  how  rnsty  had  become  the  machinery  of  persecution  and 
he  latitude  allowed  to  free  8])eech  that  John  of  Wesel  was  por- 
icted  so  long,  without  interference,  to  ripen  into  a  heresiarch  and 
disseminate  from  the  pulpit  and  professorial  chair  these  opin- 
as  dangerons  as  any  emitted  by  Wnldenses,  Wiokliffilos,  or 
Hussites.     In  fact,  but  for  the  bitter  quarrel  between  the  Kealists 
«&d  Kominalists,  which  iille<l  the  scholafitio  world  with  strife,  it 
is  probable  that  he  would  have  been  unmolestotl  to  the  end  and 
enabled  to  close  his  days  in  i)eace.    Ho  was  a  leader  of  the  Nom- 
inalists, and  the  Dominican  Thomists  of  Mainz  were  resolved  to 
nleaoe  him.    The  Archbishop  of  Mainz  was  Diether  of  Isenburg, 
Trho  had  been  forced  to  abandon  his  see  in  1463,  but  had  resumed 
itm  1475  on  the  death  of  his  competitor,  Adolph  of  Nassau  ;  ho  did 
D«i  wish  another  conflict  with  Rome,  to  which  he  was  exposed  in 
consequence  of  liis  public  denunciations  of  the  pa]>al  auctions  of 
the  aivhiepiscopal  imlhum;  he  was  threatened  with  this  unless  he 
vould  surrender  John  of  AVesel  as  a  victim,  and  he  yielded  to  the 
pessuro  in  1479. 

In  the  great  province  of  Mainz  there  was  no  inquisitor ;  trial 
hy  the  regular  episcopal  officials  would  be  of  uncertain  result ; 
md  as  there  was  a  Dominican  inrjuisitor  at  Cologne,  in  t!ie  jxjrson 
of  Friar  ficrhard  von  Elten,  he  was  sent  for.    He  came,  accom- 
panied by  Friar  Jacob  Sprenger,  not  yet  an  inquisitor,  but  whom 
■fre  shall  see  hereafter  in  that  capacity  busy  in  burning  witches. 
\rith  him  came  the  theologians  from  the  universities  of  Iloidel- 
bei^  and  Cologne,  who  were  to  sit  as  ex[>erts  and  assessors,  and 
Bo  carefully  were  they  selected  that  one  of  the  Heidelberg  doo- 
tors^to  whom  we  are  indebte<.l  for  an  account  of  the  proceedings, 
lells  us  that  among  them  all  there  was  but  one  Nominalist.     He 
evidently  regards  the  whole  matter  as  an  incident  in  the  scholas- 
Itic  strife,  and  says  that  the  accused  woulil  have  been  acquitted  liad 
lie  been  allowed  counsel  and  had  he  not  been  so  harshly  treated. 
The  proceedings  are  a  curious  travesty  of  the  inquisitorial  proc- 
,  which  show  that,  howe\*er  much  its  fonns  had  been  forgot- 
ten, the  principle  was  rigidly  maintained  of  treating  tlie  accused 
is  guilty  in  advance.    There  was  no  secrecy  attempted ;  every- 
thing was  conducted  in  an  assembly  consisting  of  laymen  as  well 
as  ecclesiastics,  prominent  among  whom  we  recognize  the  Count 
of  Wertheim,  fresh  from  the  plunder  of  Hans  of  Kikiaushausen. 
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After  a  prelLminary  meeting,  when  tho  assembly  convened  f< 
business,  February  8,  147^,  the  inquisitor  von  Elten  presid 
with  Archbishop  Diether  under  him,  and  opened  tho  proceedit^ 
by  suggesting  that  two  or  three  friends  of  the  accused  shool 
warn  hijn  to  repent  of  his  errors  and  beg  for  mercy*  in  wliich  caai 
he  should  have  mercy,  but  otherwise  not.  A  deputation  wu 
thereupon  despatched,  but  their  mission  was  not  speedily  per 
formed ;  tho  in<jmsitor  chafed  at  the  delay,  and  began  blustering 
and  threatening.  A  high  official  was  sent  to  Iiurry  the  mattCT, 
but  at  that  moment  John  of  Wesel  entered,  pallid,  bent  with  age, 
leaning  on  his  staff,  and  supported  by  two  Franciscans.  He  WM 
made  to  ait  on  the  Jloor;  von  Elten  repeat^xl  to  him  the  message, 
and  when  he  attempted  to  defend  himself  he  was  cut  short,  kilg- 
erod  and  threatened,  until  he  was  brought  to  sue  for  pardon. 
After  this  ho  was  put  through  a  long  and  exhausting  examina* 
tion,  and  was  finally  remanded  until  the  next  day.  A  oommissioD 
consisting  principally  of  the  Cologne  and  Heidelberg  doctors  was 
a]»pointed  to  determine  what  should  be  done  with  him.  The 
next  tlay  he  was  again  brought  out  and  examine<l  afre-sh,  when  he 
eiuleavored  to  defend  his  views.  "If  all  men  renounce  Christ," 
he  said,  ■*  I  will  still  worship  him  and  be  a  Christian,"  to  tphich 
von  Elten  retorte<lj  *'So  say  all  heretics,  even  when  at  the  st4ik«." 
Finally  it  was  resolved  that  three  doctors  should  bo  depntci 
piously  to  exlioit  him  to  abandon  his  errors.  As  in  the  case  of 
IIuss,  it  was  not  his  death  that  avhs  wanted,  but  his  bumilintion. 
On  the  10th  tho  deputies  labored  with  him.  "  If  Christ  were 
here,"  he  told  them,  "  and  were  treated  like  me,  you  would  con- 
demn him  as  a  hen'tio — but  ho  would  get  the  l>ettor  of  you  with 
his  suhtlet}'."  At  length  he  Avas  persuaded  to  acknowledge  that 
his  views  were  erroneous,  on  the  deputies  agreeing  to  take  thew- 
siK)nsibility  on  their  o^ti  consciences.  Ho  had  long  been  sidt 
when  the  trial  was  commenced,  all  assistance  was  withheld  from 
him ;  age,  weakness,  and  the  dark  and  filthy  dungeon  from  vrlofk 
he  had  vainly  begged  to  be  relieved  broke  down  Iiis  jxiwere  of  re- 
sistance, and  he  submitted.  He  publicly  recanted  and  abjurtd, 
his  lKx>k8  were  burned  before  his  face,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life  in  tho  Augustinian  monastery  of  Maini- 
He  did  not  long  survive  his  mortiiication  and  miserv,  for  ho  died 
iu.  14S1.    The  trial  excited  great  interest  among  all  the  schol^ 
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of  Germany,  who  were  shocked  at  this  treatment  of  a  man  so 
eminent  and  distingnished.  Yet  his  writings  survived  him  and 
proved  greatly  encouraging  to  the  early  Reformers.  Melanththon 
enumerates  him  among  those  who  hy  their  works  kept  up  the 
continuity  of  the  Church  of  Christ.* 

It  is  evident  from  this  case  that  the  Inquisition,  though  not 
extinct  in  Germany,  was  not  in  working  order,  and  that  even 
where  it  existed  nominally  a  special  effort  was  retjuisito  to  make 
it  function.  Still  we  hear  occasionaUy  of  the  appointment  of  in- 
quisitors, and  from  the  career  of  Sjjrenger  we  know  that  their  la- 
bors could  bo  fruitfully  directed  to  the  extirpation  of  witchcraft. 
Sorcery,  indee<l,  had  become  the  most  threatening  heresy  of  the 
time,  and  other  spiritual  aberrations  were  attracting  little  atten- 
tion. In  the  elaborate  statutes  issued  by  the  Synod  of  Bamberg, 
in  1401,  the  section  devolL'd  to  hercsv  dwells  at  much  length  on 
the  iletnils  of  witchcraft  uiid  magic^  and  nienti<»ns  only  one  other 
doctrinal  error — the  vitiation  of  sacraments  in  polluted  hands — 
and  it  directs  that  all  who  neglect  to  denounce  heretics  are  to  l>o 
themselves  treated  as  accomplices,  but  it  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
Inquisition.  Still  there  is  an  occasional  manifestation  showing 
that  inquisitors  existed  and  sometimes  exercised  their  powers. 
I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  case  of  Herman  of 
liyswick,  who  was  condemned  and  abjured  in  1499,  escaped  from 
prison,  and  was  burned  as  a  relapsed  by  the  inquisitor  at  The 
Hague,  in  1513,  and  only  allude  to  it  here  as  an  evidence  of  con- 
tinued inquisitorial  activity.f 

The  i>ersecution  of  John  Reuchlin,  like  that  of  John  of  "Wesel, 
sprang  from  scholastic  antagonisms,  but  its  development  show^ 
how  completely,  duruig  the  interval,  the  inquisitorial  power  had 
wasted  away.  Reuchlin  was  a  pupil  of  John  Wessel  of  Groningen ; 
as  the  leader  of  the  Humanists,  and  the  foremost  representative  in 
Germany  of  the  new  learning,  he  was  involved  in  bitter  contro- 
versy with  the  Dominicans,  who,  as  traditional  Thomists,  were 
ready  to  do  battle  to  the  death  for  scholasticism.    The  ferocious 

•  D'Argentrt  I.u.  291-8.— UUmanD,  op.cit  1. 25^-9. 377-04, 856-7.— Trithcm. 
Cbron.  Qtrsaiig.  aun.  1470.— Conr.  Urspurg.  Obroit.  ContinuaU  &nu.  1470. — Me- 
loaclitlion.  RespoDS.  ad  Bavar.  Inquis.,  WitcbergtD,  1550,  Sig.  B  3. 

t  lUpoll  TV.  5.—  STDod  Bumberg.  nnn.  1401,  Tit.  44  (Ludewig  Scriptt.  Rer. 
Genn.  L  1243-44).— D'ArgentrC  L  ix,  343. 
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jocularity  with  which  Sebastian  Brundt  dilates,  in  his  most  finished 
Latinity,  upon  the  torture  and  burning  of  four  Dominicans  at 
Borne,  in  1509,  for  frauds  committed  in  the  controversy  over  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  indicates  the  temper  which  animated  the 
hostile  parties,  even  as  its  lighter  aspect  is  seen  in  the  unsiaring 
satire  of  Erasmus  and  of  the   EpUiolm   Ohacuroriim    Vironm, 
When,  therefore,  Reuchliu  stood  forward  to  protect  Jews  aod 
Jewish  Hterature  against  the  assaults  of  the  renegade  Pfefferkora, 
the  op|x>rtunity  to  destroy  hiju  was  eagerly  seized.    In  1513  a 
Dominican  inquisitor,  the  Prior  Jacob  von  Hochstraten,  came 
from  Cologne  to  Mainz  on  an  errand  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
his  predecessor  von   Elten.     UnUke   John   of  "Wcscl,  however, 
Reuchhn  felt  that  he  could  safely  appeal  to  Rome^  where  Leo  X. 
was  himself  a  man  of  culture  and  a  Humanist     Leo  was  well  difr 
jx)sed,  and  commissione<l  the  Bishop  of  Speier  to  decide  the  (jues- 
tion,  which  was  in  itself  a  dii*oct  blow  at  the  inquisitorial  power. 
Still  more  contemptuously  damaging  was  the  bishop's  judgment 
Reuchlin  was  declared  free  of  all  suspicion  of  heresy,  the  proseco* 
tion  was  pronounced  frivolous,  and  the  costs  were  put  upon  Iloch- 
straten,  with  a  threat  of  excommunication  for  disobedience.  This 
was  confirmed  at  Rome,  in  1415,  where  silence  was  imposed  on 
Eeuchlin's  accusers  under  a  penalty  of  three  thousand  marlis.  The 
Elumanists  celebrated  their  victory  with  savage  rejoicing.    Eleu- 
therius  Bizenus  printetl  a  tract  summoning,  in  niggeil  hexameters, 
all  Germany  to  assist  in  the  triumph  of  Reuchlin,  in  which  Hocb- 
straten — that  thief,  who  as  accuser  and  judge  pereecutes  the  in- 
nocent—marches in  chains,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back, 
while  Pfefferkom,  with  ears  and  nose  cut  off,  is  dragged  by  a  hodi 
through  his  heels,  face  downwards,  until  his  features  lose  the  sem- 
blance of  humanity.    The  Dominicans  are  characterized  as  worse 
than  Turks,  and  more  worthy  to  be  resisted,  and  the  author  won- 
ders wliat  unjust  pope  and  cowardly  emi)eror  had  enableil  UieDi 
to  impose  their  yoke  on  the  land.    These  were  brave  words,  bat 
premature.    The  quarrel  had  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Earopd 
the  Dominican  Oi*der  itself  and  all  it  representetl  wero  on  trialt 
and  it  could  not  afford  to  submit  to  defeat.    Hoclistraten  hasten^ 
to  Rome;  the  Dominicans  of  the  great  University  of  Cologne  dio 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  the  popo  maintained  the  sentence  Ibcy 
would  appeal  to  the  future  council,  they  would  refuse  to  abide  ^y 
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his  decision,  they  would  pronounce  him  to  be  no  pope  and  organ- 
ize a  schism,  and  much  more,  which  shows  upon  what  a  slender 
tenure  the  papacy  ht'Ul  the  allegiance  of  its  Janissaries.  Leo  cow- 
ered before  the  storm  which  he  had  provoked,  and  in  1416  be 
issued  a  mandate  sui>erseding  the  sentence,  but  the  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination was  growing  strong  in  Gennany,  and  Fmnz  von  Sick- 
ingen,  the  free-lance,  compelled  its  observance.  As  tlie  Lutlieran 
revolt  grew  more  threatening,  however,  the  support  of  the  Domin- 
icans became  more  and  more  indispensable,  and  in  1420  Leo  settled 
the  matter  by  setting  aside  the  decision  of  the  Bishop  of  Spoier, 
imposing  silence  on  Heuchlin,  and  laying  all  the  costs  on  him. 
Ilochstraten,  moreover,  was  restored  to  his  office.* 

The  reparation  came  too  late  to  render  the  Inquisition  of  any 
service,  now  that  its  efficiency  was  more  sorely  needetl  than  ever 
before.  Had  it  existed  in  Germany  in  good  working  order,  Lu- 
ther's career  would  have  been  short.  When,  October  31,  1517,  he 
nailed  his  propositions  concerning  indulgences  on  the  church-door 
of  '\\''ittenberg,  and  publicly  defended  them,  an  inquisitor  such  as 
Bernard  Gui  would  have  speedily  silenced  hiui,  either  destroying 
his  influence  by  forcing  hini  to  a  public  recantation,  or  hamling 
him  over  to  be  burned  if  ho  proved  obstinate.  Hundreds  of  hanly 
thinkers  had  been  thus  served,  and  the  few  who  had  been  found 
stout  enough  to  withstand  Uie  methods  of  the  Holy  Office  had 
perished.  Fortimatcly,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Inquisition  never  hod 
struck  root  in  German  soil,  and  now  it  was  thoroughly  discredited 
and  useless,  llochstraten's  hands  wore  tied;  Doctor  John  Eck, 
inquisitor  for  Bavaria  and  Franconias  was  himself  a  Humanist,  who 
could  argue  and  threaten,  but  could  not  act. 

In  France  the  Univei-sity  had  taken  the  place  of  the  almost 
forgotten  Inquisition,  repressing  all  aberrations  of  faith,  while  a 
centralized  monarchy  had  rendei*eil — at  least  tmtU  the  Concordat 
of  Francis  I. — the  national  Church  in  a  great  degree  independent 
of  the  papacy.  In  Germany  there  was  no  national  Church ;  tliere 
was  subjection  to  Rome  which  was  growing  miendurable  for 


*  Pauli  Langil  Cbron.  Citiccna.  (Piatorii  Rcr.  Germ.  Scriptt  T.  1270-8).  — 
Gteaeler.  Lchrbuch  dor  KircIicDgcscliichtc  II.  iv.  683  sq. — Hentog,  Abrisa,  11.  397- 
401. — Spalfttini  Annal.ann.  1515  (McnkeD.n.  691).— Eleutli.Bizcni  JoaDnisUcuch- 
Itn  Encomion  (sine  noto,  sed  c  ann.  1510].— II.  Cum.  A^ppic  Epist.  n.  54. 
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financial  reasons,  bnt  there  wns  notlxing  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  a  latitude  of  speech  had  bocorae  customary  which 
was  tolerated  so  long  as  the  revenues  of  St  Peter  were  not  inter- 
fered with.  This  perhaps  explains  why  the  signilicance  of  Luther's 
revolt  was  better  appreciated  at  Kome  than  on  the  spot.  After 
he  had  been  formally  declared  a  heretic  by  the  Auditor-gencreil 
of  the  Apostolic  Chamber  at  the  instance  of  the  promoter  fiscal, 
the  lognt«,  Cardinal  Cnietano,  wrote  that  he  could  terminate  the 
matter  himself,  and  that  it  was  rather  a  trifling  affair  to  be  brought 
before  the  pope.  Ho  did  not  fulfil  his  instructions  to  arrest  Luther 
and  tell  him  that  if  he  wonld  appear  before  the  Holy  See»  to  excuse 
himself,  he  would  ho  treated  with  undeserved  clemency.  After 
the  scandal  had  been  growing  for  a  twelvemonth,  Leo  again  wrote 
to  Caietano  to  summon  Doctor  Martin  before  him,  and,  after  dili- 
gent examination,  to  condemn  or  absolve  him  as  might  proro 
requisite.  It  was  now  too  late.  Insuboi-dination  had  spread,  and 
rebellion  was  organizing  itself.  Before  those  lost  instructions 
reached  Caietano,  Luther  came  in  answer  to  n  previous  summons, 
but,  though  ho  professed  himself  in  all  things  an  oliedient  son  of 
the  ChuToh,  he  practically  manifested  an  ominous  indcpendcnoo, 
and  was  conveyed  away  unharmed.  The  legate  truste<i  to  his 
powers  as  a  disputant  rather  than  to  force ;  and  had  he  attempttxl 
the  latter,  he  had  no  machinery  at  hand  to  frustrate  the  instructions 
given  by  the  Augsburg  magistrates  for  Luther's  protection.  In 
the  pttmlysis  of  persecution  the  inevitable  revolution  went  for- 
ward.*   


*  HtpoU  IT.  878.— Lntheri.  0pp.,  Jena,  1664, 1.  IBS  aqq.— Henko,  Neoera 
KircUcDgeschicbte,  I.  iZ-O. 
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Thebe  is  no  historical  foundation  for  the  legend  that  Peter 
Waldo's  missionary  labors  carried  him  into  Kohemia,  where  he 
died,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Waldensian  heresy 
found  u  foothold  among  the  Czeclis  at  u  comiiaratively  early  date. 
Bohemia  formed  part  of  the  great  archiepiscopal  province  of  Mainz, 
whose  metpopohttm  could  exercise  but  an  ineffective  supervision 
over  a  district  so  distant.  The  supremacy  of  Rome  pressed  lightly 
on  its  turbulent  ecclesiastics.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  twelfth 
century  a  papal  legate,  Cardinal  Pietro,  sent  thither  to  levy  a 
tithe  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  was  scandalized  to  fiud 
that  the  law  of  celibacy  was  unlcnown  to  tlie  secular  priesthood ; 
he  did  not  venture  to  force  it  on  those  ah'eatly  in  orders,  and  his 
efforts  to  make  postulants  take  the  vow  of  continence  provoked 
a  tumult  which  required  severe  measures  of  suppression.  In  a 
Church  thus  partially  independent  the  abuses  which  stimulated  re- 
volt elsewhere  might  perhaps  be  absent,  but  the  Held  for  missionary 
labor  lay  open  and  unguarded.* 

Wo  have  seen  how  the  Inquisitor  of  Passau^  about  the  midtUe 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  describes  the  flourishing  condition  of 
the  Waldonsian  churches  in  Austria,  along  the  borders  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  and  the  intense  zeal  of  propagandism  which  ani- 
matetl  their  members.  Close  to  the  west,  moreover,  they  were  to 
be  found  in  the  diocese  of  Ratisbon.  That  the  heresy  should  cross 
the  boundary  line  was  inevitable,  and  it  ran  little  risk  of  detec- 
tion and  jKjreocution  by  a  worldly  and  slothful  priesthixKi,  until  it 
gained  strength  enough  to  declare  itself  openly.  The  alarm  was 
first  sounded  by  Innocent  IV.  in  1245,  who  summoned  the  prelates 


*  Dabr&T.  nist.  Bohem.  Ub.  14  (£d.  1587,  pp.  380- 1> 
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of  Hungary  to  intervene,  as  thoae  of  Bohemia  apparently  were  a 
to  be  (leiieiided  upon,  and  there  was  evidently  no  inquisitorial 
chinery  which  could  be  employed.     Innocent  describes  the  liei 
as  established  so  firmly  and  widely  tliat  it  embraced  not  only  t.^^ 
simple  folk,  but  also  princ-es  and  magTiatea,  and  it  was  so  chkha 
rately  organized  that  it  had  a  chief  who  was  reverenced  as  pop^ 
These  are  all  declared  excommunicate,  their  lands  confiscated  fat 
the  benefit  of  the  first  occupant,  and  any  who  shall  relapse  after 
recantation  are  to  be  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm  without  a  hear- 
ing, in  accordance  with  the  canons.* 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  any  action  was  Ukeo 
in  consequence  of  this  decree,  but  if  efforts  were  made  thej  did 
not  succeed  in  eradicating  the  heresy.  In  1257  King  Premjsl 
Otokar  II.  applied  to  Alexander  IV.  for  aid  in  its  supprewion, 
OS  it  continued  to  spread,  and  to  this  rc<]uest  was  due  the  first 
introduction  of  the  Inquisition  in  Bohemia.  Two  Fianciscam, 
Lambert  the  German,  and  Bartholomew  lector  in  Brunn,  received 
the  papal  commission  as  inquisitors  throughout  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia. It  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  did  their  duty,  but  no  traces 
of  their  activity  have  reached  us,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that 
their  places  were  filled  when  they  died  or  retired.  The  luqalsi- 
tion  may  be  considered  as  non-existent,  and  when,  after  a  long  ia- 
terval,  we  again  hear  of  persecution,  it  is  in  a  shape  that  shows 
that  the  Bishop  of  Prague,  like  his  metropohtan  of  Mainz,  was  Mt 
disjxffied  to  invite  papal  encroachments  on  his  jiuisdiction.  la 
1301  a  synod  of  Prague  deplored  the  spread  of  heresy  and  ordered 
every  one  cognizant  of  it  to  give  information  to  the  episcopal  in- 
quisitors, frfjm  which  we  imiy  infer  that  heretics  were  active,  tliat 
they  had  been  little  distui'bed,  and  that  the  elaborate  legislation 


"  Palacky,  Bcziehungen  dcr  Waldenser.  Prag,  1889,  p.  10.  —  PoUbut  S^ 
11818. 

Palacky  (pp.  7-8)  conjectures  that  these  heretics  were  Cnthori,  but  bU  «*** 
ing  Is  quite  inadequate  to  overcome  the  greater  probability  that  thoy  were  o' 
Waldensian  origin.  lie  is,  however,  doubtless  correct  in  suggesting  that  the  ■• 
luaion  to  princes  and  magnates  may  properly  connect  the  moremcnt  with  ^ 
commencement  of  the  coospinicy  which  finally  dethroned  King  Wcnceslns  L  ^ 
1353.  'Wenceslas  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  tlio  papiicy  and  opponent  of  Frwlcnc 
II.,  and  the  connection  between  antipapal  politics  and  heresy  was  too  close  fcf 
us  to  discrimiaat«  botweca  them  without  more  details  than  wc  possess. 
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elsewhere  in  force  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  heresy  was 
vinwaily  unknown  in  Bohemia.* 

In  1318  John  of  Drasic,  the  Bishop  of  Prague,  was  summoned 
to  Arignon  by  John  XXLI.  to  answer  accusations  brought  against 
him  by  Frederic  of  Schonberg,  Canon  of  WyschehraU,  us  a  fantor 
of  heresy.  The  complaint  set  forth  that  heretics  were  so  numer- 
ous that  they  had  an  archbishop  and  seven  bishops,  each  of  whom 

three  hundi-etl  tlisciples.  The  description  of  their  faith  would 
^Beem  to  indicate  that  there  were  both  Waldenses  and  Luciferans — 
the  latter  forming  part  of  the  sect  which  wo  have  seen  described 
about  this  time  as  flourishing  in  Austria,  where  they  are  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  missionaries  from  Bohemia — and  that 
their  doctrines  have  been  commingled.  They  are  described  as 
considering  oaths  unla^s'ful;  confession  and  absolution  could  be 

linistered  indifferently  by  layman  or  priest ;  rebiiptism  was 
lowed;  the  divine  unity  and  the  resurrection  of  tlie  dead  were 
denied ;  Jesus  had  only  a  phantasmic  body ;  and  Lucifer  was  ex- 
pecte<l  finally  to  reign.  Of  course  there  wore  also  the  customary 
accusations  of  sexual  excesses  committed  in  nocturnal  assemblies 
held  in  caverns,  which  only  proves  that  there  was  sufficient  dread 
of  persecution  to  prevent  the  congregations  from  meeting  openly. 
The  good  bishop,  it  appears,  only  permitted  these  wretches  to  be 
arraigned  by  his  inquisitors  after  repeated  pressure  from  John  of 
Luxembourg,  the  king.  Foiurteen  of  them  were  convicted  and 
handed  over  to  the  secular  arm,  but  the  bishop  interfered,  to  the 
great  disgust  of  the  king,  and  forcibly  released  them,  except  a 
physician  named  Kichan:!,  who  was  imprisoned  ;  the  bishop,  more- 
over, discharged  the  inquisitors,  who  evidently  were  his  own  offi- 
cials and  not  papal  appointees.  These  were  serious  offences  on  the 
part  of  a  prelate,  and  he  expiatetl  his  lenity  by  a  confinement  of 
several  years  in  Avignon.  Possibly  his  hostility  to  the  Francis^ 
cans  may  have  rendered  him  an  object  of  attuck.f 

Papal  attention  being  thus  called  to  the  existence  of  heresy  in 


•  Wadding,  ann.  1957,  No.  18.  —  PotUiaat  No.  10819.  —  IlGiler,  Pniger  Con- 
cilies,£ioleituDg.  p.  xix. 

f  Paljicky.  op.  cit.  pp.  1 1-13.— ScJiroUl,  Passavia  Sacra,  Pasaau,  1870,  p.  243.— 
DubraTius'(Hist.  Bobem.  Ub.  30)  relates  that  la  1315  King  JoUn  burned  fourtrvti 
OolciiiiaU  in  Prague.  Polacky  (ubi  sup.)  argues,  and  I  think  euccessfully,  that 
Ikis  relates  to  the  above  affair  and  that  there  were  no  exccntlons. 
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the  east  of  Europe,  and  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  local  machinen 
for  its  extermination,  steps  were  immediately  taken  for  the  intno. 
duction  of  the  Inquisition.  In  1318  John  XXII.  commissioueii 
the  Dominican  Peregrine  of  Oppolza  and  the  Franciscan  NichcJag 
of  Cracow  as  inquisitors  in  the  dioceses  of  Cracow  and  Brcslu, 
while  Bohemia  and  Poland  were  intrusted  to  the  Dominican  Colda 
and  the  Franciscan  Hai'tmann.  As  usual,  the  secular  and  eoclen* 
astioal  powers  were  commanded  to  afford  them  assistance  when- 
ever called  u]x>n.  Poland,  doubtless,  was  as  much  in  need  as  Bo- 
hemia of  inquisitorial  supervision,  for  John  Muscata,  the  Bishop  of 
Cracow,  was  as  negligent  as  liis  brother  of  Prague,  and  drew  upon 
himself  in  1319  severe  reprehension  from  John  XXII.  for  the  sloth 
and  neglect  which  hatl  rendered  heresy  bold  and  aggressive  in  hit 
diocese.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  accomplished  much,  for  in 
1327  John  found  himself  obliged  to  order  the  Dominican  Provin- 
cial of  Poland  to  appoint  inquisitors  to  stem  the  flood  of  hei«y 
which  was  infecting  the  people  from  regions  farther  west.  Ger 
many  and  Bohemia  apparently  were  sending  missionaries,  whose 
labors  met  with  much  acceptance  among  the  pe<Jple.  Kingl^dis- 
las  was  especially  asked  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  inquisitors;  be 
promptly  responded  by  ordering  the  governors  of  his  cities  to 
support  them  with  the  civil  power,  and  their  vigorous  action  was 
rewarded  with  abundant  success.* 

Among  these  heretics  there  may  have  been  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  but  they  were  probably  for  the  most  part  WaWenseSj 
who  at  this  time  had  a  thoroughly  organized  Church  in  Bohemi*, 
whence  emissaries  were  sent  to  Moravia,  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Po- 
land. They  regarded  Lombardy  as  their  headquarters,  to  vrhich 
they  sent  their  youth  for  instruction,  together  with  moneys  col- 
lected for  the  support  of  the  parent  Church.  All  this  could  not  be 
concealed  from  the  vigilance  of  the  inquisitors  appointed  by  John 
XXII.  No  doubt  active  measures  of  repression  were  carried  out 
with  little  intermission,  though  chance  has  only  preserved  an  ifl* 
dication  of  inquisitorial  proceedings  alx)ut  the  year  1330.  5*1* 
and  Laun  are  mentioned  as  the  cities  in  which  heresy  was  mort 
prevalent.    With  the  open  rupture  between  the  papacy  and  Loci» 

•  Wadding,  ann.  1S18,  No.  a-B.— Uipoll  II.  138-0,  174-6.  -GustAT  Bcluiu^ 
HbstUche  Crkundcn  uod  Rcgcstcci,  Halle,  1880,  p.  lOS.  — IUJQlUd-aDa.lMl^ 
No.  43. 
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of  Bararia  its  repression  became  more  difGciilt,  although  Bohe- 
mia un<ier  John  of  Luxembourg  remaiweil  I'jiitliful  to  the  Holy 
See.  Heretics  increased  in  Prague  ami  its  neigblwrhood ;  after  a 
brief  period  of  activity  the  Inquisition  seems  to  have  disappeared  ; 
John  of  Drasic,  whose  tolerance  we  have  seen,  was  still  Bishop  of 
Prague,  and  fresh  efforts  were  necessary.  In  1335  Uenedict  XU. 
accoptlingly  apjwinted  the  Franciscan  Peter  Naczeracz  as  inquisi- 
tor in  the  diooese  of  Olmiitz  and  the  Dominican  Gall  of  Keuburg 
for  that  of  Prague.  As  usual,  (UJ  prelates  were  coniniantieti  to 
lend  their  aid,  and  King  John  was  specially  reminded  that  ho  held 
the  temporal  sword  for  the  purjxjso  of  subduing  the  enemies  of 
the  faith.  His  son,  the  future  Empemr  Charles  IV.,  at  that  timo 
in  charge  of  the  kingdom,  was  similarly  appealed  to.* 

In  the  subject  province  of  Silesia,  about  the  same  |)eriod,  a  bold 
herraiarch  known  us  John  of  Pima  matlc  a  deep  impression.  Ho 
was  probably  a  Fraticello,  as  he  taught  that  the  jiopo  was  Anti- 
christ and  liome  the  Whore  of  Babylon  and  a  synagogue  of  Satan. 
In  Bresluu  the  magistrates  and  people  espousetl  his  doctrines,  which 
were  openly  preached  in  the  streets.  Breslau  was  ecclesiastically 
subject  to  Poland,  and  in  1341  John  of  Schweidnitjs  was  commis- 
siouod  from  Cracow  as  inquisitor  to  suppress  the  growing  lieresy. 
The  people,  however,  an^se,  drove  out  their  bishop  and  slew  the 
inquisitor,  for  which  they  were  subsequently  subjected  to  humiliat- 
ing penance,  and  John  of  Pima's  bones  wore  exhumed  and  bume<i. 
The  unsatisfied  vengeance  of  Heaven  added  to  their  punishment 
by  a  conflagration  which  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  city,  during 
which  a  pious  woman  saw  an  angel  with  a  drawn  sword  casting 
fiery  coals  among  the  houses.f 

Bohemia  and  its  subject  provinces  were  thus  thoroughly  in- 
fected with  heresy,  mostly  Waldonsian,  when  several  olmnges 
took  place  which  increased  the  prominence  of  the  kingdom  and 
stimulated  vastly  its  intellectual  activity.  In  1344  Pnigue  was 
separated  from  its  far-off  metropolis  of  Main2  and  was  erected 
into  an  archbishopric,  for  which  the  piety  of  Charles,  then  ilar- 
grave  of  Bohemia,  provided  a  zealous  and  enlightened  prelate  in 

•  Palacky,  op.  cit  pp.  15-18.  — Fl«c.  Illyr.  Cutal.  Test  VeriuUa  Lib.  ry. 
p,  1505  (Ed.  IftOS).— Raynnld. ann.  1835,1^0. 01-3.— Waddbg.  aun.  1335,  No.  8-4. 

t  Kraainsky,  Reformation  in  Poland,  London,  1838, 1.  53-6.— Kaynald.  ann. 
1841,  No.  87. 
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the  person  of  Amest  of  Panlubitz.  Two  years  later,  in  I 
Charles  wiis  elected  King  of  the  Romans  by  the  Electors  of  Tiwa 
and  Cologne  in  opposition  to  Louis  of  Bavaria,  as  the  gopportv 
of  the  {>apacy ;  and  a  month  later  he  succeeded  to  the  tlirom  of 
Bohemia  through  the  knightly  death  of  the  bhnd  King  Jobn  si 
Crecy.  Still  more  influential  and  far-reaching  in  its  results  wm 
the  founding  in  1347  of  the  University  of  Prague,  to  ^liich  the 
combined  favor  of  pope  and  emperor  gave  immediate  iDstrt 
Archbishop  Amest  assumed  its  chancellorship,  learned  scboolmen 
filled  its  chaii's ;  students  flocked  to  it  from  every  quarter,  and  ft 
soon  rivalled  in  numbers  anil  reputation  its  elder  sisters  of  Oxford, 
Paris,  and  Bologna.* 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  Bohemia,  under  ihfx 
auspices,  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
Its  mines  of  the  precious  metals  gave  it  wealth ;  tbe  freedom 
enjoyed  by  its  peasantry  raised  them  mentally  and  morally  above 
the  level  of  the  serfs  of  other  lands ;  culture  and  cnlightennNst 
were  diffused  from  its  university.  It  was  i^nowned  thronghoat 
the  Continent  for  the  splendor  of  its  churches,  which  in  size  and 
number  were  nowhere  excee<led.  At  the  monastery  of  Konig- 
eaal,  where  the  Bohemian  kings  lay  burled,  around  the  wiills  of 
the  gai-den  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures,  fi-om  Genesis  to  Revela- 
tions, was  engraved,  with  letters  enlarging  in  size  with  their  di»- 
tanco  from  the  ground,  so  that  all  could  be  easily  road.  In  tl» 
bitter  struggles  of  after  generations  the  reign  of  King  Charftt 
was  fondly  looked  back  upon  as  the  golden  age  of  Bobeiniii- 
"WeaJth  and  culture,  however,  were  accompanied  with  corrup- 
tion. Nowhere  were  the  clergy  more  worldly  and  depraved. 
Concubinage  was  well-nigh  universal,  and  simony  pervaded  tie 
Church  in  all  its  ranks,  the  sjicraraents  were  sold  and  penit«noc 
compounded  for.  All  the  abuses  for  which  clerical  immnnitj' 
funiiahetl  opportunity  flourished,  and  the  land  was  overmo  bv 
vagrants  wliose  tonsure  gave  them  charter  to  rob  and  brawl,  sad 
dice  and  drink.  The  influences  from  alxive  which  moxikle<l  tJie 
Bohemian  Clmreh  may  be  estimated  from  a  single  instance.  ^ 
1344  Clement  VI.  wrote  to  Arnest,  then  simple  Bishop  of  Pragoft 


•  Weninsky  Escerptt.  ci  Rcgiatt  Clem.  VI.  pp.  29, 47,— R«ynald.  ann.  IM". 
No.  n. 
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calling  attention  to  the  numerous  cases  in  his  diocese  wherein  pre- 
ferment liad  been  procured  for  minors  eitlier  by  force  or  simony. 
The  horror  which  the  good  pojio  expresses  at  this  abuse  is  sig- 
nifioantly  illustrated  by  his  having  not  long  before  issued  ilispen- 
sations  to  five  members  of  one  family  in  Franco,  aged  rt!sj>cctivt'ly 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  years,  to  hold  canouries  and 
other  benefices.  Apparently  the  Bohemians  had  not  taken  the 
proper  means  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  curia  for  such  infrac- 
tion of  the  canons,  so  Clement  ordered  Amest  to  dispossess  the 
incumbents  in  all  such  oases,  and  to  impose  due  ]>enanco  on  them. 
But  he  was  also  instructed,  in  conjunction  with  the  papal  collector, 
to  force  them  to  compound  ^vith  the  papal  camera  for  all  the  rev- 
enues which  they  ha<l  thus  illegally  received,  and  after  they  had 
nndcrgono  this  squeezing  process  he  was  authorized  to  reinstate 
them.* 

Such  unblushing  exhibitions  of  rapacious  simony  did  not  tend 
pfcher  to  the  purity  of  the  Bohemian  Church,  or  to  enhance  its 
feepeot  for  the  lloly  See,  especially  as  the  frequently  recurring 
papal  exactions  strained  to  the  last  degree  the  relations  between 
the  papacy  and  the  German  churches.  When,  in  1354,  Innocent 
YT.,  to  carry  on  his  Italian  wars,  suddenly  demanded  a  tenth  of 
all  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the  empire,  it  threw,  for  several 
years,  the  whole  German  Church  into  an  uproar  of  rage  and  in- 
dignation. Some  prelates  refused  to  jxiy,  and,  when  legal  pro- 
ceedings were  commenced  against  them,  formulated  appeals  which 
were  contemptuously  rejected  as  frivolous.  The  Bishops  of  Camin 
and  Brandenburg  were  only  compelled  to  yield  by  the  direct 
threat  of  excommunication.  Others  pleaded  poverty,  and  were 
mockingly  reminded  of  the  large  sums  which  they  had  succeeded 
in  exacting  from  their  miserable  subjects ;  others  made  the  best 
bai^gain  they  could,  and  compounded  for  yearly  fwivmcnts ;  others 
banded  together  and  formed  associations  mutually  pledged  to  re- 


•  (En.  Sylvii  Iliat.  nohem.  c.  38.— Nauclcri  Chron.  nnn.  1300.— nsflor,  Prager 
Concillen,  pp.  3.  3,  5,  7.— Loscrtb,  Hus  und  Wicklif,  Prag,  1884,  pp.  201  sqq,— 
Wcnm^ky  Exccqitt.  ex  RcgistL  Clem.  VI.  pp.  I,  2,  3,  13,  35. 

DiHpensalions  Tor  chililren  to  hold  preferment  were  an  abuse  of  old  date, 
as  ire  bare  seen  in  a  former  chapter.    In  1297  Boniface  VIIL  aatliorizcd  a  boy 
of  Florence,  twclre  years  old,  to  take  a  benefice  Involving  the  cure  of  souls. — 
Faocon,  Rcgistrcs  de  Boniface  vm.  Ko.  1761.  p.  660. 
IT.— 28 
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sist  to  the  last.  Frederic,  Bishop  of  Katisbon,  took  the  aodaciou 
step  of  seizing  the  papal  collector  and  convGying  him  away  to  & 
convenient  castle.  An  ambush  was  laid  for  the  Bishop  of  (V 
vaiilon,  the  papal  nuncio  charged  with  the  business^  and  hi3  life, 
and  that  of  his  assistant,  Ilcmy,  Archdeacon  of  Liege,  were  only 
saved  by  the  active  interposition  of  "Wilham,  Archbishop  of  Oo 
logne.  When,  in  1373,  the  levy  was  repeated  by  Gregory  XI^ 
the  same  spirit  of  resistance  was  aroosed.  The  clergy  of  Maini 
bound  themselves  to  each  other  in  a  solemn  engagement  mi  to 
pay  it,  and  Frederic,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  promised  his  deagy 
to  give  them  all  the  assistance  he  safely  could  in  their  refusal  W 
submit.  Trifling  incidents  such  as  these  afford  us  a  valuable  in- 
sight into  the  complex  relations  between  the  Holy  See  and  the 
churches  of  Christendom.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  sa- 
pcrstitious  awe  generated  by  five  centuries  of  unquestioned  dom- 
ination as  the  representative  of  Christ,  and  there  was,  moreovet, 
the  dread  of  the  material  consequences  of  unsuccessful  revolt.  On 
the  other,  there  was  the  indignation  bom  of  lawless  oppreasion 
ever  exciting  to  rebellion,  and  the  clear-sighted  recognition  of  tk 
venality  and  corruption  which  rendered  the  Eoman  coria  a  sooice 
of  contagion  for  all  Europe.  There  was  ample  inflammable  ina- 
terial,  which  the  increasing  friction  might  at  any  moment  kindld 
into  flame.* 

Bohemia  was  peculiarly  dangerous  soil,  for  it  was  thorougiily 
interpenetrated  witli  the  leaven  of  heresy.  We  hear  nothing  of 
papal  inquisitors  after  those  commissioned  by  Benedict  XII.  in 
1335, and  it  is  presumable  that  for  awhile  the  heretics  had  i»eeCT. 
Archbishop  Amest,  however,  soon  after  his  accession,  set  reso- 
lutely to  work  to  purify  the  morals  of  his  Church  and  to  uproot 
heresy.  Ho  held  synods  frequently,  he  instituted  a  body  of  C«^ 
rectors  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  all  portions  of  the  province  and 
punish  all  tmusgressions,  and  he  orgimized  an  episcopal  In£)Qui* 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  tracking  out  and  suppressing  heresy.  la 
the  fragmentary  remains  of  his  synodal  acts,  the  frequency  ao^ 
earnestness  with  which  tliis  latter  duty  is  insisted  upon  serve  U 
a  measure  of  its  importance,  and  of  the  numbers  of  those  who  had 


•  Wemnsky  np.  cit.  pp.  89,  1>4.  03,  0»,  103,  lH,  180.  18&,  286,  140,  Ul.- 
Gudcni  Cod.  Diplom.  III.  500.— Ilartzheira  Concil.  Oenn.  JV.  510. 
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forsaken  the  Church.  In  the  earliest  synod  whose  proceedings 
have  reached  us  the  first  place  is  given  to  this  subject ;  the  arch- 
deacons were  directetl  to  make  diligent  perquisition  in  their  re- 
spective districts,  both  personally  and  through  the  deans  and 
parish  priests,  %vithout  exciting  .suspicion,  and  all  who  were  found 
guilty  or  suspect  of  heresy  were  to  !jo  forthwith  denounced  to 
the  archbishop  or  the  inquisitor.  Similar  instructions  were  is- 
sued in  1355 ;  and  after  Amest's  death,  in  13C4,  his  suoci3S8or,  John 
Ocko,  was  equally  vigilantj  as  ap|)ear8  from  the  acts  of  his  synods 
in  1366  and  1371.  The  neighborhood  of  Pisek  was  especially  con- 
taminated, and  from  the  acts  of  the  Consistory  of  1381  it  appears 
that  a  priest  named  Johl,  of  Pisck,  could  not  be  ordained  because 
both  his  father  and  grandfatlier  had  been  heretics.  "WTiat  was 
this  heresy  that  thus  descended  from  generation  to  generation  is 
not  stated,  but  it  was  doubtless  Waldensian.  In  this  same  year 
Archbishop  John,  as  papal  legate  for  his  own  province  and  for 
the  dioceses  of  Ratisbon,  Bamberg,  and  Misnia,  held  a  council  at 
Prague,  in  which  he  mournfully  describe<l  the  spread  of  the  Wal- 
denses  and  Sarabites — the  latter  probably  Beghards.  lie  sharjjly 
reproved  the  bishops  who,  through  sloth  or  parsimony,  had  not 
appointed  inquisitors,  and  tlireatened  that  if  they  did  not  do  go 
forthwith,  ho  would  do  it  himself.  When,  ten  years  later,  the 
Church  took  the  alarm  and  acted  vigorously,  the  "Waldenscs  of 
Brandenburg,  who  were  prosecuted,  declared  that  their  teachers 
came  from  Bohemia.* 

In  all  this  activity  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  episcopal  Inquisition  alone  is  referred  to.  In 
fact  there  was  no  i>apal  Inquisition  in  Bohemia,  The  bull  of 
Gregory  XI.,  in  1372,  oitlering  tlic  appointment  of  five  inquisitors 
for  Germany,  confines  their  jurisdiction  to  the  provinces  of  Co- 
logne, Mainz,  Utrecht,  Magdeburg,  Salzburg,  and  Bremen,  and 
pointedly  omits  that  of  Prague,  although  the  zeal  of  Charles  IV. 
might  have  been  ex])ected  to  secure  the  blessings  of  the  institu- 
tion for  his  hereditary  realm. f    This  is  the  more  curious,  more- 


•  HBfler,  Prngor  Concilien,  pp.  2,  6, 13, 14,  a(l-7.— Losertb,  llus  und  WicUf, 
pp.  34-33,  37.— W.  Preger.  Beitrilge,  p.  fli.— Flac.  Illyr.  Cfttol.  Test.  Veritatis 
Lib.  XV.  p.  1506  (Ed.  1608). 

t  Mosheim  do  Bcgbardis  p.  881. 
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over»  since  tho  intellectual  movement  started  by  the  University 
of  Prague  was  producing  a  number  of  men  distinguished  not 
only  for  learning  and  piety,  but  for  their  bold  attacks  on  thA 
corruptions  of  the  Church,  and  their  questioning  of  some  of  its 
most  profitable  dogmas.  The  appearance  of  these  precursors  of 
IIiiss  is  one  of  tho  most  remarkable  indications  of  tho  tendenoiM 
of  the  age  in  Bohemia,  and  shows  how  the  "Waldensian  spirit  of 
revolt  had  unconsciously  spread  among  the  population. 

Conrad  of  AValdhauscn,  who  died  in  1369,  is  reckoned  the  ear- 
liest of  these.  He  maintained  strict  orthodoxy,  but  his  denanci^ 
tion  in  his  sermons  of  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  especiaUy  of 
the  Mendicants,  created  a  deep  sensation.  More  promiaent  in 
every  way  waa  Milicz  of  Kremsier,  who,  in  1363,  resigned  the 
office  of  private  secretary  to  the  emperor,  the  function  of  Cor- 
rector intrusted  to  him  by  Archbishop  Amcst,  and  several  rich 
preferments,  in  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  preaching. 
His  sermons  in  Czech,  German,  and  I^tin  were  iilied  with  ftuds- 
cious  attacks  on  the  sins  and  crimes  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  tlie 
evils  of  the  time  led  him  to  prophesy  the  a<lvent  of  Antioluut 
between  1365  and  1367.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to  Eomein 
order  to  lay  before  Urban  V.  his  views  on  the  present  and  futtPB 
of  the  Churcii.  While  awaiting  Urban''s  advent  from  Avignon, 
he  aflixed  on  the  jwrtal  of  St.  Peter's  an  announcement  of  a  scr 
mon  on  the  subject,  which  led  the  Inquisition  to  throw  him  into 
prison,  but  in  October,  on  the  arrival  of  the  i>ope,  he  was  releaseil 
and  treated  with  distinction.  On  his  return  to  Prague  he  preached 
with  greater  violence  than  ever.  To  get  rid  of  him  the  priest' 
hood  accused  him  to  the  emperor  and  archbishop,  but  in  vain. 
Then  they  formulated  twelve  articles  of  accusation  against  him 
to  the  pope,  and  obtained,  in  January,  1374,  from  Gregory  XL 
bulls  denouncing  him  as  a  persist^jnt  horesiarch  who  had  filled  aD 
Boliemia,  Poland,  Silesia,  and  tiie  neighboring  lands  with  his  e^ 
rors.  According  to  them,  he  taught  not  only  that  Antichrirt 
had  come,  that  the  Church  was  extinct,  that  poi>e,  canliiials. 
bishops  and  prelates  showed  no  light  of  truth,  but  he  jwrmitted 
to  his  followers  tho  unlimited  gratification  of  their  passiont 
Milicz  undauntedly  pursued  his  course  until  an  inquisitorial  prose- 
cution was  commenced  against  him,  when  he  appeale<i  to  the  pope. 
In  Lent,  1374,  he  went  to  Avignon,  where  he  readily  proved  bia 
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innocence,  and  on  May  SI  was  admitted  to  preach  before  the 
eardinala,  but  he  died  Jane  20,  before  the  formal  decision  of 
Us  case  was  published.  It  is  higlily  probable  that  he  was  a  Joa- 
chite — one  of  those  who,  as  we  sbiiU  soo  hereafter,  reverenced  the 
manory  and  believed  in  the  a]X)calyptic  prophecies  of  the  Ab- 
bot Joachim  of  Flora,* 

The  spirit  of  indignation  and  disquiet  did  not  confijie  itself  to 
denunciations  of  clerical  abuses.     Men  wore  growing  bolder,  and 
began  to  question  some  of  the  cherished  dogmas  which  gave  rise 
to  those  abuses.     In  the  synod  of  13S4  one  of  the  subjects  dis* 
eOBsed  was  whether  the  saints  were  cognizant  of  the  prayers  ad- 
Aened  to  them,  and  whether  the  worshipper  was  benefited  by 
their  suffrages — the  mere  raising  of  such  a  question  showing  how 
dangerously  bold  had  become  the  spirit  of  inquir>'.    The  man  who 
most  fitly  represented  this  tendency  was  Mathias  of  Janow,  whom 
the  Archbishop  John  of  Jenzenstein  utiUzed  in  his  efforts  to  re- 
form the  incurable  disorders  of  the  clergy.    Mathias  was  led  to 
trace  the  troubles  to  their  causes,  and  to  teach  heresies  from  the 
^^■osequences  of  which  even  the  protection  of  the  archbishop  could 
H)t  wholly  defend  him-     In  the  synod  of  1389  he  was  forced  to 
make  pubUc  recantation  of  his  errors  in  holding  that  the  images 
of  Christ  and  the  saints  gave  rise  to  idolatry,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  banished  from  the  churches  and  burned ;  that  relics  were 
of  no  service,  and  the  intercession  of  saints  was  useless ;  while  his 
teaching  that  every  one  should  be  urged  to  take  communion  daily 
foreshadowed  the  eucharistic  troubles  which  play  so  large  a  part 
in  tlie  Hussite  excitement.     Yet  he  was  allowed  to  escape  with 
six  months*  suspension  from  preaching  and  hearing  confessions 
ontside  of  his  own  parochial  church,  a  mistaJcen  lenity  which  he 
repaid  by  continuing  to  teach  the  same  errors  more  audaciously 
than  over,  and  even  urging  that  the  laity  be  admitted  to  com- 
munion in  both  elements.     Mathias  was  not  alone  in  his  hetero- 
doxy, for  in  the  same  synod  of  1389  a  priest  named  Andreas  was 
obliged  to  revoke  the  same  heresy  resjKicting  images,  and  another 
named  Jacob  was  suspended  from  preaching  for  ten  years  for  a 
still  more  offensive  expression  of  similar  behefs,  with  the  addition 


•  X^oscrth,  Hua  und  WicUf,  pp.  49,  50-2.— Lechler  (Rcal-Encyklopfidie,  X. 
j-8}.— Rarnald.  tinn.  1874,  No.  10-11. 
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ttat  suffrages  for  the  dead  were  useless,  that  the  Virgin  coold 
not  help  her  devotees,  and  that  the  archbishop  had  erred  in 
granting  an  indulgence  to  those  who  adored  her  image,  isd 
that  the  utterances  of  the  holy  doctors  of  the  Church  are  not  to 
be  received,* 

Other  earnest  men  who  prepared  the  way  for  what  was  to  fol- 
low were  Henry  of  Oyta,  Thomas  of  Stitny,  John  of  Stekno,  tod 
Matthew  of  Cracow.  Step  by  step  the  progress  of  free  thought 
athTincedj  and  when,  in  1393,  a  papal  indulgence  was  preached  in 
Prague,  Wenceslaa  Kohle,  pastor  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Altstadt, 
ventured  to  denounce  it  as  a  fraud,  though  only  under  his  breatii, 
for  fear  of  the  Pharisees.  Ail  this,  it  is  evident,  coidd  only  be  fa- 
vorable to  the  growth  of  Waldensianism,  as  is  seen  in  the  activity 
of  the  sectaries.  It  was  missionaries  from  Bohemia  who  founded 
the  communities  in  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania ;  and,  as  we  hare 
seen,  a  woll-infonned  writer,  in  1395,  asserts  that  they  were  nam- 
bered  by  thousands  in  Thuringia,  Misnia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Hungary,  notwithstanding  that  a  thousand  of  them  had 
been  converted  within  two  years  in  the  districts  extending  from 
Thuringia  to  Moravia.+ 

While  Bohemia  was  thus  the  scene  of  an  agitation  the  out- 
come of  which  no  man  could  foretell,  a  siniilai'  movement  was 
running  a  still  more  rapid  course  in  England,  which  was  destinal 
to  exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  the  result.  The  assaults  of 
John  WickliU  were  the  most  serious  danger  encountered  by  the 
hierarchy  since  the  Ilildebrandine  theocracy  had  been  established. 
For  the  first  time  a  trained  scholastic  intellect  of  remarkable  force 
and  clearness,  informed  with  all  the  philosophy  and  theologrof 
the  schools,  was  led  to  question  the  domination  which  the  ChurA 
had  ac<iuired  over  the  life,  hero  and  hereafter,  of  its  members.  It 
was  not  the  j)oor  peasant  or  artisan  who  found  the  Scriptures  iii 
contradiction  to  the  teaching  of  the  pulpit  and  the  confeseiooiil 
and  with  the  practical  examples  set  by  the  sacerdotal  class ;  bot 
it  was  a  man  who  stood  in  Uiaming  and  argumentative  power  ofl 


*  IXdfler.  Pniger  Concilieii,  pp.  88,  87-9.— Dc  Scbwcinitz,  History  of  tb« 
Unitas  Fratruru  (Bethlclicm,  Pa.,  1885,  pp.  25-6). 

t  Losorth,  Hu3  und  Wiclif,  pp.  M,  06-7,  63-4, 6&-9.— Montct,  Hist  Lit  d 
Vaadois,  p,  150.— Pscudo-Piliclidorf  Tract  contra  Waldens.  c  15  (Mag.BiUPit 
Xm.  815). 
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rft  level  vrith  the  foremost  schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages;  wlio 
oouM  quote  not  only  Christ  and  the  apostles,  but  the  fathers  and 
doctors  of  the  Church,  the  decretals  and  the  canons,  Aristotle  and 
hts commentators;  who  could  weave  all  these  into  the  dialectics  so 
dear  to  students  and  masters  of  theology,  and  who  could  frame  a 
system  of  i)hilosophy  suited  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  age. 
It  is  tirue  that  William  of  Ocldiara  had  been  bold  in  his  attacks 
on  the  overgrown  pnpal  systeni,  but  he  was  a  partisan  of  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  and,  with  Marsiglioof  Padua,  his  aim  had  merely  been  to 
set  the  Slate  above  the  Church.  "With  the  »ul)jection  of  the  em- 
pire t4»  the  papacy  the  works  of  both  had  perishwl  and  their  lal»or3 
had  been  forgotten.  The  infidelity  of  the  Averrhoists  had  never 
taken  root  among  the  people,  and  had  been  wisely  treatetl  by  the 
Church  with  the  leniency  of  contempt.  It  was  the  secret  of  Wick- 
lifiTs  iatluence  tlxat  he  had  worked  out  his  conclusions  in  single- 
hearted  efforts  to  search  for  truth;  his  views  devel(>f>ed  gi-adually 
as  he  was  led  from  one  point  to  another ;  he  spared  neither  prince 
nor  prelate ;  he  labored  to  instruct  the  poor  more  zealously  per- 
hajts  than  to  influence  the  great,  and  men  of  all  ranks,  from  the 
peasant  to  the  schoolman,  recognized  in  him  a  leader  who  sought 
to  mnke  thorn  better,  stronger,  more  valiant  in  the  struggle  with 
Apollyon.  It  is  no  wonder  that  his  work  proved  not  merely 
ephemeral;  that  his  fame  as  a  heresiarch  fUleil  all  the  schools 
and  became  everywhere  synon\Tnous  with  rebellion  against  the 
sacerdotal  system ;  that  simple  Wnldenses  in  Spain  and  Germany 
became  thereafter  known  as  Wickliffites.  Yet  the  endurance  of 
his  teachings  was  due  to  his  Hohemian  disciples ;  at  home,  after  a 
brief  period  of  rapid  development,  they  wore  virtually  crushed  out 
by  the  combined  power  of  Church  and  State. 

As  the  heresy  of  Huss  was  in  nearly  all  details  copied  from  his 
ster,  "NVickliff,  it  is  necessary,  in  oi-der  to  midoi-stand  the  nature 
Sf  the  Hussite  movement,  to  cast  a  brief  glance  at  the  views  of 
the  English  reformer.  About  four  years  after  his  death,  in  1388 
and  13S9,  twenty-live  articles  of  accusation  were  brought  against 
his  followers,  whose  reply  gives,  in  the  most  vigorous  English,  a 
summary  of  his  tenets.  Few  documents  of  the  period  are  more 
interesting  as  a  ]>icture  of  the  worldliness  and  corruption  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  wrathful  indignation  arouseil  by  the  hideous 
contrast  between  the  teaching  of  Clirist  and  the  lives  of  those  who 
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claimed  to  represent  him.  It  is  observable  that  the  only  purely 
speculative  error  adraittod  is  that  concerning  tiie  Eucharist;  all 
the  others  relate  to  the  doctrines  which  gave  to  the  Church  con- 
trol over  the  souls  and  purses  of  tlie  faithful,  or  to  the  abuKi 
arising  from  the  worldly  and  sensual  character  of  the  clergy.  It 
was  an  essentially  practical  reform,  inspired  for  the  most  part 
with  rare  common-sense  and  with  wonderfully  little  e.^aggenUioOr 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  which  pressed  so  hearily 
upon  Christendom. 

The  document  in  question  shows  the  Wickliffite  belief  w  be 
that  the  \x)pes  of  the  period  were  Antichrist ;  all  the  hierarchy, 
from  the  pope  down,  were  accursed  by  reason  of  their  greed,  their 
simony,  their  cruelty,  their  lust  of  jwwer,  and  their  evil  lives. 
Unless  they  give  satisfaction  '*thai  schul  be  deppor  dampneil  then 
Judas  Scarioth."  The  pope  was  not  to  be  objeyed,  bis  docifUls 
were  naught,  and  his  excommunication  and  that  of  his  hishoj« 
were  to  bo  disregarded.  The  indulgences  so  freely  proffered  in 
return  for  money  or  for  the  services  of  crusaders  in  slaying  Chrit 
tians  were  false  and  fraudulent.  Yet  the  )>ower  of  the  kevs  in 
pious  hands  was  not  denied — "  Ccrtea,  as  holy  prestis  of  lyvynge 
and  cunnynge  of  holy  writte  han  kcyes  of  heven  and  Ijene  vicaris 
of  Jesus  Oist,  so  viciouse  i)resti8,  unkounynge  of  holy  writw,  fol 
of  pride  and  covetise,  han  keyes  of  belle  and  bene  vicaris  of  St 
thanas."  Though  auricular  confession  might  be  useful,  it  was  not 
necessary,  for  men  should  tnist  in  Christ.  Image-worship  was 
unlawful,  and  representations  of  the  Trinity  were  forbiddec- 
"  Hit  semes  that  this  offrynge  ymages  is  a  sotUe  cast  of  AbIi* 

chiiste  and  his  clerkis  for  to  diuwo  almes  fro  poro  men C*rti*i 

these  ymages  of  hemsclfc  may  do  nouther  gode  nor  y  vel  to  menni* 
soules,  but  thai  rayghtten  warme  a  man's  body  in  colde  if  thu 
were  sette  upon  a  fire."  The  invocation  of  saints  was  useless; 
the  best  of  them  could  do  nothing  but  what  God  ordainetl,wd 
many  of  those  customarily  invoked  were  in  hell,  for  in  mode** 
times  sinners  stood  a  better  chance  of  canonisation  than  holy  mea. 
It  wjvs  the  same  with  their  feast-days;  those  of  the  apostles  and 
early  saints  might  be  observed,  but  not  the  rest  Song  was  not 
to  be  used  in  divine  service,  and  prayer  was  as  efficient  anvwlitT* 
as  in  churcli,  for  the  churches  were  not  holy — '*all  suclio  chircha 
bene  gretely  pointed,  and  cursud  of  God,  nomely  for  sellynge  o 
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leccherie  and  fala  swering  upon  bolcus,  Sithen  tho  chirches  bene 
dunnua  of  thefis  and  habitacionis  of  fendis.'*  Ecclesiastics  must 
not  live  in  luxury  and  pomp,  but  as  poor  men  *'  gyvynge  ensamn- 
ple  oi  holynes  by  ther  conversacion."  The  Church  must  be  de- 
prived of  ail  its  temporalities,  and  whatever  was  necessary  for  the 
support  of  ite  members  must  be  held  in  common.  Tithes  and  of- 
ferings were  not  to  be  given  to  sinful  priests ;  it  was  simony  for 
a  priest  to  receive  payment  for  his  spiritual  ministrations,  though 
he  might  sell  his  labor  in  honest  vocations,  such  as  teaching  and 
the  binding  of  books,  and  though  no  one  was  forbidden  to  make 
an  oblation  at  muss,  provided  he  did  not  seek  to  obtain  more  than 
his  share  in  the  sacrifice.  All  parish  priests  and  vicars  who  did 
not  perform  their  functions  were  to  be  removed,  and  especially 
all  who  were  non-resident.  All  priests  and  deacons,  moreover, 
were  to  preach  zealously,  for  which  no  special  license  or  commis- 
sion was  requiretl. 

All  these  tenets  of  which  they  were  accused  the  Wickliffites 
Imitted  and  defended  in  tho  most  incisive  fashion,  but  tltcre 
rere  two  articles  which  they  denied.  Wickliff's  teaching  so 
closely  resembled  that  of  the  Waldenscs  that  it  was  natural  that 
the  orthotiox  should  attribute  to  him  the  two  "Waldensian  errore 
which  regarded  all  oaths  as  unlawful,  and  h<?ld  that  priests  in 
morud  sin  could  not  administer  the  sacraments.  To  the  former, 
bi.s  followers  replied  that,  though  they  rejected  all  unnecessary 
swearing,  tliey  admitted  that  "  If  hit  be  nedeful  for  to  swero  for  a 
spedfiil  treuthe  men  mowe  wele  swere  as  God  did  in  tho  oUle  lawe." 
As  to  the  latter,  they  said  that  the  sinful  priest  can  give  sacra- 
ments efficient  to  those  who  worthily  receive  them,  though  he  re- 
ceive damnation  unto  himself.  The  prominence  of  tho  Fraticelli 
also  suggested  the  imputation  that  the  "Wickliffites  believed  the 
entile  renunciation  of  property  to  be  essential  to  s<alvftlion ;  but 
this  they  denied,  saying  tliat  a  man  might  make  lawful  gains 
and  hold  them,  but  that  he  must  use  them  well.* 

All  these  antisacerdotal  teachings  flowed  directly  from  the 


"  AmoId'B  English  Works  of  Wjclif,  HI.  4.14-00.  C£  Vie  Octuplex  (lb.  H, 
380) ;  Of  Mynjstris  in  the  Cliirch  (Hj.  II.  3M) ;  Vaugban's  Tracts  and  Treatises, 
p.  220;  Trialrtgi  ni.  0,  7;  Trialogi  Supplcra.  c.  3. — Loserth,  Mltthciliingcn  dcR 
Vereinee  filr  Gescb-  der  Dcutgclieu  iu  IWlimeu,  1S80,  pp.  S&4  aqq. 
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resoluteness  with  which  TVickliff  carried  out  to  its  logical  codc^*] 
sion  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  predcstinatioa,  thns  necessa^»i| 
striking  at  the  root  of  all  human  mediation,  the  suffrages  of    fk 
saints,  justification  hy  worlcs,  and  all  the  machinery  of  theChuji 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  salvation.     In  this,  as  in  the  Test 
Husa  followed  him,  though  the  distinction  between  his  princip/e» 
and  the  orthodox  ones  of  the  Thomists  and  other  schoolmen  was 
too  subtle  to  render  this  point  one  which  the  Chnrch  could  eaalj 
condemn.* 

The  one  serious  speculative  error  of  Wickliff  lay  in  his  effort 
to  reconcile  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist  with  the  stubborn  fact 
that  after  consecration  the  bread  remaine<l  bread  and  the  riiw 
continued  to  be  wine.  He  did  not  deny  conversion  into  the  bod^ 
and  blood  of  Christ ;  they  were  really  present  in  the  sacrifice,  bnt 
his  reason  refused  to  acknowledge  transubstantiation,  and  lie  in- 
vented a  theory'  of  the  remanence  of  the  substa-nce  coexisting  ffitli 
the  dirine  elements.  Into  these  dangerous  subtleties  IIuss  refused 
to  follow  his  master.  It  was  the  one  point  on  which  he  declined 
to  accept  the  reasoning  of  the  Englishman,  and  yet,  as  we  shall 
see,  it  served  as  a  principal  excuse  for  hurrying  him  to  the  state 

Wickliff's  career  as  a  heresiarch  was  unexampled,  aud  itspfr 
culiarities  serve  to  exi^lain  much  that  woidd  otherwise  be  inoooi* 
prchensible  in  the  gro^vth  and  tolerance  of  his  doctrines  in  Bolje- 
mia,  and  in  the  simplicit}'  with  which  IIuss  refused  to  belioTe  that 
he  could  himself  be  regarded  as  a  heretic.  Although,  as  carlv  as 
1377,  the  assistance  which  AVickliff  renderetl  to  Edward  III  in 
diminishing  the  papal  revenues  moved  Gregory'  XI.  to  command 
his  immediate  prosecution  as  a  heretic,  yet  the  political  sitaation 
was  such  as  to  render  ineffectual  all  efforts  to  carry  out  these  in- 
structions ;  he  was  never  even  excommunicated,  and  was  allowed 
to  die  peacefully  in  his  rectory  of  Lutterworth  on  the  laet  dayo^ 
the  year  13S-t,  No  further  action  was  t^ken  by  Rome  until  tiw 
question  of  his  heresy  was  raised  in  Prague.    Altliough,  in  1409* 


•  Trinlogi  H 14;  TV.  38.  —  Jo.  Hus  de  Ecclcsia,  c.  1  (Monnment.  1,  ful,  18*-*. 
Ell.  1.1.58).— Wil.  Wotlford  adv.  Jo.  Wiclcfum  (FascicRer.  Kr|}ctcod.  ct  Fogkii^. 
I.  250.  Ed.  1600).— In  the  condemnation  of  the  inuovHtiona  by  the  Council  n( 
Prague,  in  1413,  prcdestiD.itioa  is  not  omoog  tho  errora  eoumereted  (U&fltf, 
Pragcr  Concilieii,  p.  72),  though  it  appears  in  the  final  procecdingB  agunst  Ho 
ID  the  Council  of  CoiutAnce  (P.  Mladcnowic  Relatio,  Palackj  Docacn«nta,  p.  %V 
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Alexander  V.  ordered  Archbishop  Zbinoo  not  to  ]>ermit  his  errors 
to  l>e  taught  or  his  liotiks  to  be  read,  yet  when,  in  1410,  John 
XXIII.  referred  his  writings  to  a  commission  of  four  cariiinais, 
who  convoked  an  assembly  of  theologians  for  their  examination, 
a  majority  decided  that  Archbishoii  Zbinko  had  not  been  jiistifie<l 
in  burning  them.  It  was  not  until  the  C-ouncii  of  Komo,  in  1413, 
that  there  wna  a  formal  and  authoritative  condemnation  pro- 
nounced, and  it  was  left  for  the  Council  of  Constance,  in  1415»  to 
proclaim  Wickliff  as  a  heresiarch,  to  order  his  bones  exhumed, 
and  to  define  his  errors  with  the  authority  of  the  Church  Univer- 
sal Hnss  might  well,  to  the  last,  believe  in  the  authenticity  of 
the  spurious  letters  of  the  Cnivorsity  of  Oxford,  brought  to  Prague 
ab<iut  14(>3,  in  which  Wickliff  was  declare*!  perfectly  orthodox, 
and  might  conscientiously  assert  that  his  books  continued  to  be 
read  and  taught  there.* 

The  marriage  of  Anne  of  Luxembourg,  sister  of  "Wencoalaa  of 
Bohemia,  to  Richard  II.,  in  1382,  led  to  considerable  intercoorse 
between  the  kingdoms  until  her  death,  in  1394.  Many  Bohemi- 
ans Wsited  England  during  the  excitement  caused  by  "WicldiflTs 
controversies,  and  his  writings  were  carried  to  Pragne,  where  they 
found  great  acceptance.  IIuss  tells  us  that  about  1390  they  com- 
monoed  to  be  reud  in  the  University  of  Pniguo.  and  that  they  con- 
tinned  thenceforth  to  be  studied.  No  orthotlox  Bohemian  had 
hitherto  ventured  as  far  as  the  daring  Englishman,  but  there  wero 
many  who  had  eiiter(»d  on  the  same  path,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
secret  "WaUleusian  heretics,  and  the  general  feeling  excited  through- 
out Germany  by  the  reckless  simony  and  sale  of  indulgences  which 
marked  the  later  years  of  Boniface  IX.  Thus  the  movement  which 
had  been  in  progress  since  the  middle  of  the  century  received  a 
fresh  impulsion  from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  works  of 
Wickliff  were  perused  and  scattepe<l  abroad  in  innumerable  copies. 
All  of  Iiis  treatises  were  eagerly  sought  for.  A  ilS.  in  the  Hof- 
bliothek  of  Vienna  gives  a  catalogue  of  ninety  of  them  which 


•  Uaynald.  ann.  1377,  No.  4-6.— Lcchlcr's  Life  of  Wickliff,  Lorimcr's  Trnns- 
tfttion,  II.  288-90,  848-7.— Loscrth,  Hug  unci  Wiclif,  pp.  I0I-2,  121.— Palacky 
Documentn  Mag.  Jobunni*  Hus,  p.  189,  203.  818,  874-fl,  42«-8,  407.— Harduin. 
Condi.  Vm.  203.— Von  der  Hardt  III.  xii.  1C8 ;  IV.  158,  328.— Jo.  Has  Replica 
contra  P,  Stokes  (Slonument,  L  108  o).— H5flcr,  Prager  Concillpn.  p.  53. 
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wore  knovni  in  Bohemia,  and  it  is  to  those  regions  that  we  must 
look  for  the  remains  of  his  voluminous  labors,  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  successfully  suppressed  at  home.    In  time  he  came  to 
be  reverenced  as  the  fifth  Evangelist,  and  a  fragment  of  stone 
from  his  tomb  was  venerated  at  Prague  as  a  relic.    Still  more 
suggestive  of  his  commanding  influence  is  the  fidelity  with  which 
Huss  followed  his  reasoning,  and  oftentimes  the  arrangement,  and 
even  the  words,  of  his  treatises.* 
>.        John  of  Husinec,  commonly  known  as  Huss,  who  became  the 
leading  exponent  and  protomartyr  of  Wickliffitisra  in  Bohemia, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  1369,  of  parents  whose  poverty 
force<l  him  to  earn  his  ovm  livelihood.     In  1393  ho  obtained  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts ;  in  1394  that  of  bachelor  of  iW- 
ogy ;  in  1396  that  of  master  of  arts ;  but  the  doctorate  he  n< 
attained,  though  in  1308  he  was  already  lecturing  in  the  uni 
sity;  in  1401  he  was  dean  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  and 
tor  in  14:02.    Curiously  enough,  he  embraced  the  Realist  philoso- 
phy, and  won  great  applause  in  his  combats  with  the  Kominalislfc 
So  little  promise  did  his  early  years  give  of  his  career  as  a  reformer 
that,  in  1392,  he  spent  his  last  four  groschen  for  an  indulgence,  . 
when  ho  had  only  dry  crusts  for  food.     In  1400  he  was  onlained 
as  priest,  and  two  yejirs  later  he  was  appointed  preacher  to  liie 
Bethlehem  chapel,  where  his  earnest  elw-fuence  soon  rendered  him 
the  spiritual  leader  of  the  people.    The  study  of  WickliFs  wri^ 
ings,  begun  shortly  after  this,  quickened  his  appreciation  of  the 
evils  of  a  corrupted  Church,  and  when  Archbishop  Zbinco  of  Ha- 
senburg,  shortly  after  his  consecration  in  1403,  ajipointed  him  as 
preacher  to  the  annual  synods,  Huss  improved  the  opportunity  to 
address  to  the  assembled  clergy  a  series  of  terrible  invectivei 
against  their  worldliness  and  filthiness  of  living,  which  exdU^ 
general  {wpular  hatre<l  and  contempt  for  them.     After  one  of  pe- 
culiar vigor,  in  October,  1407,  the  clamor  among  the  ecdeaastiw 
grew  so  strong  that  they  presented  a  formal  complaint  agunst 
him  to  Archbishop  Zbinco,  and  he  was  deprived  of  the  positioTL 


*  Lo6crth,op.citpp.  70, 114, 101  sqq. — ^HUthoiluDj^QdesTereiiiesf&r  Gesch 
d.  DcutActicn  in  Bohmon,  1686,  805  sqq.— Jo.  Hiis  Monument  L  2Aa.  lOSd.- 
Nider  Forraicar.  Lib.  m.  c  9.  fol.  ftO/i.— Von  dcr  Uardt  IV.  328.— GobcUn.  Pd 
soQic  Cosmodrom.  ^tat  vi.  c.  8C-7  (Mcibom,  Rcr.  Gcmiiui.  L  31&-31). 
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By  this  time  he  was  rocognizod  as  the  IcaxJor  in  the  effort  to  purify 
the  Church,  and  to  reduce  it  to  its  ancient  simplicity,  with  such 
men  as  Stephen  Palecz,  Stanislas  of  Znaim.  John  of  Jessinetz,  Je- 
rome of  Prague,  and  many  others  eminent  for  learning  and  piety 
as  his  collaborators.  To  some  of  these  he  was  inferior  in  intel- 
lectual gifts,  but  his  fearless  temper,  his  unbending  rectitude,  his 
blameless  life,  and  his  kindly  nature  won  for  him  the  affectionate 
veneration  of  the  people  and  rendered  him  its  idol.* 

Discussion  grew  hot  and  passions  became  embittered.  Old 
jealousies  and  hatreds  between  the  Teutonic  and  Czech  races  con- 
tributed to  render  the  religious  quarrel  unapj>easable.  The  rices 
and  oppression  of  the  clergy  had  alienated  from  them  popular 
respect,  and  the  fier}'  diatribes  of  the  Bethlehem  chapel  were  lis- 
tened to  eagerly,  while  the  Wickliffite  doctrines,  which  taught  the 
baselessness  of  the  whole  sacerdotal  system,  were  welcomed  as  a 
revelation,  and  spread  rapidly  through  all  classes.  King  *Wen- 
oeslas  was  inclined  to  give  them  such  support  as  his  indolence 
and  self-indulgence  would  permit,  and  his  queen,  Sophia,  was  even 
more  favorably  disposed.  Yet  the  clergy  and  their  friends  could 
not  submit  quietly  to  the  spoliation  of  their  privileges  and  wealth, 
although  the  Great  Schism,  in  weakening  the  influence  of  the  Ro- 
man curia,  rendered  its  support  less  efficient.  Preachers  who 
assailed  their  vices  were  thro\vn  into  prison  as  heretics  and  were 
eixiled,  and  the  writings  of  Wickliff,  which  formed  the  key  of  the 
position,  were  fiercely  assaulted  and  desperately  defended.  The 
weak  point  in  them  was  the  substitution  of  reraanence  for  tran- 
substantiation ;  and  although  this  was  discarded  by  Huss  and  his 
followers,  it  served  as  an  unguarded  point  tlirough  which  the 
whole  i>03ition  might  be  caiTieti.  The  synod  of  1405  asserted  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  in  its  most  absolute  shape ;  any  one 
teaching  otherwise  was  pronounced  a  heretic,  and  was  ordered  to 
be  reported  to  the  archbishop  for  punishment.     In  1406  this  was 


•Lofcrtb,  op.  cit.  pp.  13,  75-S,  08-100.— Jo.  IIus  Monument  II.  25-53. 

Eren  JEneas  Sylvius  (IlUt.  Bobcm.  c.  35)  speaks  of  IIu^  na  (listinguiahed  for 
the  parity  of  hU  Ufo;  and  the  Jesuit  Balbinns  says  tbnt  his  anstcrity  and  mod* 
eaty,  his  kindness  to  all,  even  to  the  meanest,  won  for  him  universal  favor.  No 
one  believed  that  bo  holy  a  man  could  deceive  or  be  deceived*  bo  that  the  mem* 
ory  of  the  thief  was  worshipped  at  Prague  as  that  of  aBatDt(BoliasIai  Balbioi  Epit. 
Rer,  Bohcm.  Lib.  v,  c.  v.  p.  431), 
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repeated  in  a  still  more  threatening  form,  showing  that  the  Wiok- 
Uffito  views  had  obstinate  defenders ;  as,  indcod,  is  to  be  seen  hj 
a  tract  of  Thomas  of  Stitny,  written  in  1400.  Already,  in  1405, 
a  series  of  forty-five  articles  extracted  from  "WickliiTs  works  was 
formally  condemned  by  the  university.  Around  these  the  battle 
raged  with  fury ;  the  condemnation  was  repeated  in  140S.  and  to 
1410  Archbishop  Zbinco  solenmiy  burned  in  the  courtyard  of  his 
palace  two  hundred  of  the  forbidden  books,  while  the  populace 
revenged  itself  by  singing  through  the  sti-eets  rude  rhymes,  in 
which  the  prelate  is  said  to  have  bunied  books  which  he  oouU 
not  read ;  for  liis  ignorance  was  notorious,  and  ho  was  reported  to 
have  lirst  acquire*!  the  idphabet  after  his  elemtion.* 

In  the  strife  between  rival  pojies  it  suited  the  policy  of  King 
Wenceslas,  in  1408,  to  maintain  neutrality,  and  he  induced  ihe 
university  to  send  envoys  to  the  cardinals  who  had  renounced 
allegiance  to  both  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.  In  this  mis- 
sion were  included  Stephen  Falecz  and  Stanislas  of  Znaim,  but  tht 
whole  party  fell,  in  Bologna,  into  the  hands  of  Balthasar  Co88a.llie 
papal  legate  (afterwords  John  XXIII.),  who  threw  them  all  in 
prison  as  suspect  of  heresy,  and  it  required  no  little  effort  tosecon 
their  release.  This  adventaro  cooled  the  zeal  of  Stephen  andSta^ 
islas ;  they  gradually  changed  sides,  and  from  the  warmest  friends 
of  Huss  they  became,  as  we  shall  see,  his  most  dangerous  and  im- 
placable enemies.f 

In  this  affair  the  university  had  not  seconded  the  wishes  of  the 
king  with  the  alacrity  which  he  had  expected,  and  Huss  took 
advantage  of  the  royal  displeasure  to  effect  a  revolution  in  thil 
institution,  which  had  hitheilo  proved  the  chief  obstacle  in  tie 
progress  of  reform.  It  was  divided,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  into 
four  ''nations."  As  each  of  these  nations  had  a  vote,  the  Bobfr 
mians  constantly  foimd  themselves  outnumbered  by  the  foroga- 


•  Palncky  Documenta,  pp.  3,  56.— Berger,  Joliannes  Hoa  u.  Kfinig  Sigmoii^i 
p.  5.— Loserth,  op.  cit  pp.  83,  98-100, 103-5,  111-12,  370.— H5fler,  PmgtT  Can- 
dlicn.  pp.  43-6,  fil-8,  S7,  00,  61-2.— Hist.  Porsecut.  Ecclea.  Boliem.  p.  29. 

^VicklifT  continued  to  the  end  to  be  tbe  chief  antboritj  of  the  Huasitot. 
half  a  century  lalcr  lie  is  appealed  to  by  both  factiooa  into  which  they  » 
diviOcd.     See  Peter  Ciiclcicky^s  reply  to  Rokyzana,  in  Ooll,  Quellen  und  UniBl 
suchungcn  znr  Oescbichte  dcr  Bdbmischen  Brtldcr,  IL  83-4. 

t  Loscrth,  pp.  105-6.— Palacky  Documenta,  pp.  W5-4J,  363-4,  ■ 
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ers.  It  was  no^v  proposed  to  adopt  tho  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
vereity  of  Paris,  where  the  French  nation  had  three  votes,  and  all 
the  foreign  nations  collectively  but  one.  The  vacillation  of  "Wen- 
oealas  delayed,  decision,  but  in  January,  1409,  he  signed  the  decree 
Trhich  ordered  the  change.  The  Gorman  students  and  professors 
bound  themselves  by  a  vow  to  procure  the  revocation  of  the  de- 
cree or  to  leave  the  university.  Failing  in  the  former  alternative, 
they  abandoned  the  city  in  vast  numbers,  founding  the  University 
of  Leijjsic,  and  spreading  thruugliout  Europe  the  ivport  that  Bo- 
hemia waa  a  nest  of  heretics.  The  dyke  was  broken  dol^•n,  and 
the  flood  of  Wicldinitism  poured  over  the  land  with  little  to  check 
its  progress.  Tji  vain  did  Alexander  V.  and  John  XXIII.  com- 
mand Archbishop  Zbinco  to  suppress  tho  heresy,  and  in  vain  did 
the  struggling  prelate  hold  assemblies  and  issue  comminatory 
decrees,  Tho  tide  bore  all  before  it,  and  Zbinco  at  last,  in  1411, 
abandoned  his  ungrateful  see  to  appeal  to  Wenceslas's  brother 
Sigismund,  then  recently  elected  King  of  the  Romans,  but  died  on 
the  journey.* 

This  removed  the  last  obstacle.  The  new  archbishop,  Albik 
of  TJnicow,  previously  physician  to  "Wenceshis,  was  old  and  weak, 
and  more  given  to  accumulating  money  than  to  defending  the 
faith.  He  was  said  to  cany  the  key  of  his  wine-cellar  himself,  to 
have  only  a  wretched  old  crone  for  a  cook,  and  to  sell  habitually 

presents  made  to  him.  Thoroughly  unfitted  for  tho  crisis,  he 
^Teagnod  in  1413,  and  was  succeeded  by  Conrad  of  Vechta,  who, 
after  some  hesitation,  cast  his  lot  with  the  followers  of  Huss. 
Yet,  during  these  troubles,  tlie  papal  Inquisition  seems  to  have 
l>een  estabhshed  in  Prague,  and,  strangely  enough,  to  have  seen 
nothing  in  the  Hussite  movement  to  call  for  its  interference, 
though  it  coidd  act  against  Waldenscs  and  other  recognized  here- 
tics. When,  in  140S,  the  king  ortlered  Archbishop  Zbinco  to  make 
a  thorough  perquisition  after  heresy,  Nicholas  of  Vilemonic,  known 

Abraham,  priest  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Pi-ague, 
ras  tried  before  the  inquisitors  Aloritz  and  Jaroslav  for  AValdcn- 
'flianism,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  for  asserting  that  he  could 
preach  under  authority  from  Christ  without  that  of  the  archbishrtp. 


•  Losertli,  op.  cit,  pp.  106-10, 123-4.— PaUcky  Docutnenta,  pp.  181, 847,  350- 
62.— Hflfler,  Prager  Concilien,  pp.  61-70.— Raynold.  ann.  U09,  No,  89. 
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Huss  interposed  in  his  favor,  but  his  liberation  was  postponed 
through  his  refusal  to  repeat,  on  the  Gospels,  an  oath  which  be 
had  already  sworn  by  God,  One  of  tho  accusations  brought  against 
Huss  at  Constance  was  the  favor  which  he  showed  to  "Waldeasian 
and  other  heretics ;  and  yet,  when  he  was  about  to  depart  on  his 
fateful  journey  to  Constance,  the  papal  inquisitor  Nicbolas,  Bishop 
of  Nazareth,  gave  him  a  fonnal  certificate,  attested  by  a  notarial 
act,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  long  known  him  intiraatcly,  and  had 
never  heard  an  heretical  expression  from  him,  and  that  no  one  had 
ever  accused  him  of  heresy  before  the  tribunaL  The  Husaita  and 
"Wahlensian  movements  were  too  nearly  akin  for  Huss  not  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  acknowledge*!  hei-etics,  and  in  the  virtual  spirit- 
ual anarchy  of  these  tumultuous  years  "Waldensian  influence  miat 
have  made  itself  more  and  more  felt,  and  the  sectaries  must  have 
been  emboldened  to  show  themselves  ever  more  oi>enl3'.* 

Everything  thus  conspired  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  thfl 
revolution.    Huss,  who  had  hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  confined 
himself  to  assaults  ujxjn  the  local  ecclesiastical  establishment,  !»• 
gan  to  direct  his  attacks  at  tho  papacy  itself,  and  in  the  vrritings 
of  "Wickliff  he  found  ample  store  of  arguments,  which  he  used  with 
great  effect.    He  also  made  use  of  another  of  Wickliff^s  methods 
by  the  employment  of  itinerant  priests.    This  was  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view,  for  the  Bohemians  were 
given  to  listening  to  sermons,  and  the  unlicensed  preaching  for 
which  the  negligence  of  the  established  clergy  gave  opi>ortunity 
had  been  a  frequent  source  of  complaint  since  tho  year  1371.   The 
repetition  of  the  prohibitions  shows  their  ineffectiveness ;  the  pop- 
ular craving  for  spiritual  instruction,  which  the  Church  could  have 
turned  to  such  good  account,  was  abandoned  to  the  agitators;  thfl 
people  flocked  in  crowds  to  hear  them,  in  spite  of  priestly  anathe- 
mas, and  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  from  nobles  to  peasants, 
eagerly  adopted  tho  new  doctrines,  and  wore  prepared  to  support 
them  to  the  dcath.f 

Matters  were  rapidly  tending  to  an  open  rupture  with  Romer 


•  £ncs  Sylv.  Hist.  Bohem,  c.  35.— Loscrth,  op.  cit,  p.  137. — Palacky  Doco- 
mcnto,  pp.  184-6,  843-3.— Palacky,  Beziehungcn,  pp.  19-20.— Jo.  Hus  MonatMoU 
I.  2-3. 

f  Loficrtb,  op.  cit  pp.  120,  123^.— nsflcr,  Progcr  ConcUiea,  pp.  6, 15, 19,31, 
33,  46,  57. 
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In  UIO  John  XXIII-r  80on  aft«r  his  acceaeioiif  referred  to  Cardi- 
nal Otto  Colonna  the  complaints  trhioh  came  to  Rome  against 
Bos.    On  Soptomber  90  Colonna  summoned  him  to  appear  in  per- 
floo.    He  sent  depatieB,  who  appealed  from  the  cardinal  to  the 
fope,  but  they  were  thrown  into  prison  and  severely  handled ; 
and  while  the  appeal  was  pending,  in  Fehruary.  1411,  Colonna 
cxeatnmunieated  liim.    On  March  15  the  excommunication  was  pub- 
^ed  in  all  the  churches  of  Prague  save  two ;  the  people  stood 
iy  Haas,  and  an  interdict  was  extended  over  the  city,  which  was 
^neraliy  disregarded,  and  Hnss  continaod  to  preach.    While  af- 
^rs  were  in  this  threatening  position  a  new  cause  of  trouble  led 
to  an  explosion.    Just  as  Wickliff  had  been  stirred  to  fresh  hos- 
tility against  the  papacy  by  the  crusade  which^  under  orders  from 
Urban  VI.,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  had  preached  against  France 
for  its  support  of  the  rival  j>ope  Clement  \H.;  just  as  Luther 
I  ^r*B  to  be  aroused  from  his  obscurity  by  the  indulgence-selling  of 
T«lael  when  Leo  X,  wanted  mone^',  so  the  Bohemians  were  stim- 
ulatetl  to  active  opposition  when  John  XXIIL,  towards  the  close 
of  uu,  proclaimed  a  crusade  with  Holy  Land  indulgences  against 
X-adislas  of  Naples,  who  upheld  the  claims  of  Gregory  XII.    Ste- 
phen Palecz,  till  then  associated  with  Haas,  was  dean  of  the  the- 
olo^cal  faculty.    His  experience  of  the  Bolognese  prison  rendered 
liim  timorous  about  withstanding  John  XXIIL,  and  he  declared 
that  there  was  no  authority  to  prevent  the  publication  of  the  in- 
<Julgence.    Huss  was  bolder,  and  a  controversy  arose  between  them 
which  converte*!  tlieir  former  friendship  into  an  enmity  destined 
to  bear  bitter  fruits.     June  1*5,  1413,  he  held  in  the  Carolinum  a 
disputation  which  was  a  very  powerful  and  eloquent  attack  upon 
the  jK^wer  of  the  keys,  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
papil  system.     Absolution  was  dependent  on  the  subjective  con- 
dition of  the  penitent;  as  many  popes  who  concede  indulgences 
are  damned,  how  can  they  defend  their  pardons  before  God }  the 
sellers  of  indulgences  are  thieves,  who  take  by  cunning  lies  that 
which  they  cannot  seize  by  violence ;  the  pope  and  the  whole 
Church  >filitanl  often  err,  and  an  unjust  papal  excommunication 
is  to  1^  disrcfrarded.     This  was  followed  by  other  tracts  and  ser- 
mons which  aroused  popular  enthusiasm  to  a  lofty  i>itch.     Wences- 
ias  Tiem,  the  Dean  of  Passau,  to  whom  the  preaching  of  the  cru- 
sade in  Bohemia  was  confided,  farmed  out  the  indulgences  to  the 
11.-29 
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highest  bidders,  and  their  sale  to  the  people  was  accompanied  by  Ik 
usual  scandals,  which  were  well  ctdculated  to  excite  indignation.* 

A  few  days  after  the  disputation  a  crowd  led  by  Wok 
Waldstoin,  a  favorite  of  King  Wenceshis,  carried  the  papal  bulk 
of  indulgence  to  the  pillory  and  publicly  burned  them.  The  well- 
known  legend  attributes  to  Jerome  of  Prague  a  lea<ling  part  in 
this,  and  relates  that  the  bulls  were  strung  around  the  neck  ofi 
strumpet  mounted  on  a  cart,  who  solicited  the  favor  of  the  mob 
with  lascivious  gestures.  No  punishment  was  inflicted  on  tlie 
participants,  and  Wok  of  Waldatein  continued  to  enjoy  the  royal 
favor.  The  defiance  of  the  poi)e  was  complete,  and  the  temjwT  o( 
the  people  was  shown  on  July  12,  when  in  three  several  churchM 
three  yonng  mechanics  named  Martin,  John,  and  Stanislas,  inttf- 
rnpted  the  preachers  proclaiming  the  indulgences,  and  declared 
them  to  bo  a  lie.  They  were  arrested  and  l)eheade<i  in  spit*  of 
Huss*s  intercession  ;  many  others  were  imprisoned,  and  some  were 
exposed  to  torture.  Then  the  people  assumed  a  threatening  »■ 
pect;  the  three  who  had  been  executed  were  reverenced  as  nuu^ 
tjTTs;  tumults  occurred,  and  the  prisoners  were  released.  Soon 
afterwards  a  Carmelite  was  begging  at  the  doors  of  his  chiatfa 
with  an  an*ay  of  relics  displayed  upon  a  table,  with  the  indulgenoM 
attached  to  them  to  excite  the  liberahty  of  the  pious.  A  ili** 
ciple  of  Huss  <Ienouncod  the  affair  as  a  fraud  and  kicked  over  the 
table,  and  when  he  was  seize<l  by  the  friars  a  band  of  armed  men 
broke  into  the  house  and  released  liim,  not  without  bloodsheiL+ 

John  XXIII.  could  not  avoid  taking  up  the  gage  of  batlls 
thus  thrown  down.  The  Bohemian  clergy  appealed  to  hitn  pte- 
ously,  representing  the  oppression  to  which  they  were  subjecwd, 
and  stating  that  many  of  them  had  been  slain.  He  promptly  re- 
sponded. The  major  excommunication,  to  be  publi^ied  in  all  its 
awful  solemnity  in  Prague,  was  pronounced  against  Huss;  the 
Bethlehem  chapel  was  ordere<l  to  be  levelled,  with  the  earth;  lu« 


•  IiOscrth,op.cit.pp.  iei-8,180.— Palacky  Docamenta,  pp.  ll>-2MDl,aS3.- 
MlndcDOwic  Kclatio  (Palocky  p.  810).— Jo.  Hua  DispiiLilio  contra  Indolgat 
Ofonument.  I.  174-89);  X^usd.  contra  Bull.  PP.  JoannU  <Ib.  1. 189-01);  ^vA 
Scrm.  XXn.  de  Remiasione  Peccatomm  (Tb.  II.  74-5). 

t  Loscrth,  op.  cit.  p.  131. — Pnlacky  Documcnta.  p.  640. — ^De  Scbweuiitx,  Hiik 
of  the  Unitas  Frntnitn,  pp.  4 1-3.— Stcphanl  Cartas.  AnUUassus  c  Q  (Pcz  ThMU 
Anecd.  IV.  n.  860,  382). 
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foDowers  were  excomrauniciiteti,  and  all  who  would  not  within 
thirty  divys  abjure  heresy  were  saminoned  to  answer  in  person  be- 
fore the  Rotauji  curia.  In  spite  of  this  Huss  continued  to  preach, 
and  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  arreet  him  in  the  pulpit  the 
threatening  aspect  of  the  congregation  prevented  its  execution. 
lie  appealed  to  a  general  council,  and  then  to  God,  in  a  protest 
which,  in  lofty  terms,  asserted  the  nullity  of  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  him.  In  his  treatise  "  Do  Ecclesia,"  which  fol- 
lowed not  long  after,  he  attacked  the  papacy  in  unmeasured  lan- 
guage borrowed  from  Wicklitf.  The  pope  is  not  a  pope  and  a 
iroe  successor  of  Peter  unless  ho  imitates  Peter;  a  pope  given  to 
avarice  is  the  vicar  of  Judas  Iscariot.  So  of  the  cardinals ;  if  they 
enter  save  by  the  door  of  Christ  they  are  thieves  and  robbere. 
Yet  the  clergy,  for  the  most  part  gladly,  obeyed  the  bull  of  ex- 
oommnnication,  and  lluss's  presence  in  Prague  led  to  a  cessation  of 
all  church  observances ;  divine  service  was  suspended^  the  new-bom 
were  not  baptized,  and  the  dead  lay  unburied.  At  the  request 
of  the  king,  to  reljcvo  the  situation  of  its  tension,  ITuss  loft  Prague 
and  retired  to  Kosi  hradek,  whence  he  directed  the  movements 
of  hia  adherents  in  the  city  and  busied  himself  in  active  contro- 
versial writing,  the  chief  product  of  which  was  the  "  De  Ecclesia," 
wliich  was  publicly  rca<l  in  the  Bethlehem  chapel  on  July  8, 1213,* 
King  Wonceslas  haxl  vainly  tried  to  bring  about  a  pacification 
of  the  troubles  in  which  passions  were  daily  growing  wilder,  com- 
plicated by  the  race  hatred  between  Teuton  and  Czech.  A  con- 
fused series  of  disputations  and  conferences  and  controversial 
tracts  occupied  the  first  half  of  the  year  1213,  which  only  embit- 
tered those  who  took  part  in  them  and  rendered  harmony  more 
distant  than  ever.  In  fact  there  was  no  possible  inidillo  term,  no 
oomproTnise  in  which  the  disputants  could  imite.  It  was  no  longer 
a  question  of  reforming  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  wliich  all  were  agreed.  The  controversy  liad  di'ifted  to 
the  causes  of  clerical  corruption,  springing,  as  AVicklitT  and  Huss 
and  their  disciples  clearly  saw,  from  the  very  principles  on  which 
the  whole  structure  of  l^aiin  Christianity  was  based.    Either  the 


•  HCflcr,  Frager  Ooncilien,  pp.  73,  UO.— Loscrth,  op.  oit.  pp.  133-0.— J.  Hua 
Monument  L  17;  EjustJ.  Ue  Ecctesia  c.  U  (Monument.  I.  223.  Cf.  WickliC  d« 
Eoclu.  c.  18,  ap,  Lo8erth,p.  l.SSj.^Palacky  Docamcnta,  pp.458,  464-66. 
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power  of  the  keys  was  a  truth  vital  to  the  salvation  of  ma 
or  it  was  a  lie  cunningly  invented  and  boldly  utilized  to  gratif 
the  lust  of  power  and  tho  greed  of  avarico.    Between  these  tn 
antagonistic  postulates  dialectic  subtlety  was  powerless  to  frame  j 
project  of  reconciliation,  and  argument  only  hardened  each : 
in  its  belief.    One  or  the  other  must  triumph  utterly,  and  fo 
alone  coiUd  decide  the  controversy.    Wearied  at  last  with  his  i 
vailing  efforts^Wenceslas  finally  cut  the  matter  short  by  bonis 
the  leaders  of  the  conservatives,  Stephen  Palecz,  Stanislas  of  Znaiii 
Peter  of  Znaim,  and  John  Klias.     Stanislas  retired  to  Moniv 
where,  after  incredible  industry  in  controversial  writing,  he 
on  the  road  to  tho  Council  of  Constance ;  Stephen  survived 
and  revenged  them  both.* 

Husa  and  his  adherents  were  now  masters  of  the  field ; 
though  he  abstained  from  returning  to  Prague,  except  an 
sional  visit  incognito,  until  his  departure  for  Constance,  he 
truly  say,  when  he  stood  up  in  the  council  to  meet  his  accus 
"  I  came  hither  of  ray  o\vn  free  will.    Ilad  I  refused  to  con 
neither  tho  king  nor  the  emperor  could  have  forced  me,  so  uuma 
ous  are  the  Bohemian  lords  who  love  me  and  who  would  lull 
afforded  me  protection."    And  when  the  Cardinal  Peter  d'i 
indignantly  cxclaime<l,  "  See  the  imputlence  of  the  man,"  and  i 
murmur  ran  around  the  whole  assembly,  John  of  Chlum 
01*086  and  said,  "  lie  speaks  the  truth,  for  though  I  have  litt 
power  compared  ^v-ith  othci-s  in  Bohemia,  I  could  easily  dofei 
him  for  a  year  against  the  whole  strength  of  both  mooa 
Judge,  then,  how  much  more  could  they  whose  forces  are  j 
and  whose  castles  are  stronger  than  mine.f 


"While  thus  in  Bohemia  the  upholders  of  the  old  order  of  1 
were  silenced  and  reformation  in  the  morals  of  the  clergy  waat 
forced  with  no  gentle  hand,  tho  news  spread  around  ChristemloOJ 
that  the  long-dosired  general  council  was  to  be  convoked  at  i 
for  the  settlement  of  tho  Great  Schism,  the  reformation  of 
Church  from  its  head  downwards,  and  the  suppression  of  heresr.j 


•  Httflcr,  Prager  Concilicn,  pp.  73-100.— Loserth,  op.  cit  pp.  14&-5.-I 
Documcnta,  p.  510. — JriQdenowic  Rclatio  (Palacky  DocomcDto,  p.  !J46). 
t  Von  dcrHartUIV.313. 
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\ings  had  there  been  to  effect  this,  but  the  policy  of  the 
Italian  popes,  as  at  Pisa,  had  thua  far  successfully  eluded  the 
dreaded  docision.  The  pressure  grew,  however,  until  it  became 
overwhelming.  With  the  rival  vicars  of  CIvrist  each  showering 
perdition  upon  the  adherents  of  the  others,  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  faithful  was  most  anxious  and  a  solution  of  the  tremendous 
question  was  the  most  pressing  necessity  for  aJI  who  beUeved  what 
the  Latin  Church  hmi  assiduously  taught  for  a  thousand  years. 
The  pohtics  of  Kurope,  moreover,  were  hopelessly  complicated  by 
the  strife^  and  no  peaoo  was  to  be  expected  while  so  dangerous  an 
element  of  discord  continued  to  exist.  This  was  especially  the 
case  in  Germany,  where  independent  princes  and  prelates  each 
selected  for  himself  the  pope  of  his  preference,  lea*Ung  to  bitter 
and  intricate  quarrels.  Second  only  in  importance  to  this  was 
the  reform  of  the  abuses  and  corruption,  the  venality  and  license 
of  the  clergy,  which  made  themselves  felt  everywhere,  from  the 
courts  of  the  i)ontiffs  to  the  meanest  hamlet.  Heresy  likewise  was 
to  be  met  and  suppressed,  for  though  England  could  deal  single- 
handed  with  the  Lollanlry  within  her  shores,  the  aspect  of  matters 
in  Bohemia  was  threatening,  and  Sigismund,  the  cmpcror-elect,  as 
the  heir  of  his  childless  brother  Wenceslas,  was  deeply  concerned 
in  the  pacification  of  the  kingdom.  In  vain  John  XXIII.  endeav- 
ored to  have  the  council  held  in  Italy,  where  he  could  control  it. 
The  nations  insisted  on  some  place  where  the  free  pai'liament  of 
Christendom  could  convene  unshackled  and  debate  unchecked. 
Sigismund  selected  the  episcopal  city  of  Constance ;  John,  hartl 
pressed  by  Ladialas  of  Naples  and  driven  from  Rome,  was  forced 
to  yield,  and,  December  9,  1413,  issued  his  bull  convoking  the  as- 
semblage for  the  first  of  the  following  November.  Not  only  were 
all  prelates  and  religious  coqwrations  ordered  to  be  represented, 
but  all  princes  and  rulers  were  comniamletl  to  be  there  in  |>prson  or 
by  deputy.  Imi)erial  Ictlei's  from  Sigismund,  which  accompanied 
the  bull,  gave  assurance  that  the  powers  of  State  and  Church  would 
be  combined  to  reach  the  result  desired  by  alL* 


•  Leonards  Arctini  Comment.  (Muratori  8.  R  I.  XIX.  937-8).— Harcliiin.  VUL 
281.— Thcod.  a  Nicra  Vit.  Jonnn.  XXIII.  Lib.  u.  c.  37  (Von  der  HarUt  II.  384).— 
Piilacky  Documento,  pp.  512-18. 
^        For  the  confusion  existing  in  Germany,  caused  by  the  Schism,  sec  Haupt, 
Zeitachrift  fur  Kirchengeschi elite,  1883,  pp.  865-8. 
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No  such  assemblage!  had  been  seen  in  Christendom  since  InnO'' 
cent  III.,  two  centuries  before,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  hsA 
summoned  the  representatives  of  Latin  Christianity  to  ait  with  hbs' 
in  the  Lateran.    The  later  council  might  boast  fewer  mitred 
than  the  earlier,  but  it  was  a  far  more  imjwrtant  body, 
primarily  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  claims  of  rival  popes,  its 
convocation  was  a  recognition  of  its  supremacy  over  the 
of  Peter.     From  its  decision  there  could  \m  no  appeal,  and  tl 
questions  to  be  submitted  to  it  were  far  more  weighty  than  those 
which  had  tasked  the  consciences  of  the  Lateran  fathers. 
every  part  of  Europe  the  Church  sent  its  best  and  worthiest 
take  coimsel  together  in  this  crisis  of  its  fate — men  like  Chancel 
Gerson  and  Cardinal  Peter  d'Ailly  of  Oamhrai,  as  earnest  forrfr 
form  and  as  sensible  of  existing  wrongs  as  AVickliff  or  Huss  tbeitt- 
selves.    The  universities  poured  forth  their  ablest  doctors  of  tlieol- 
ogy  and  canon  law.    Princes  and  potentates  were  there  in  persna 
or  by  their  representatives,  and  crowds  of  every  rank  in  life,  from 
the  noble  to  the  juggler.    The  mere  magnitude  of  tlie  as 
producetl  a  powerful  etTect  on  the  minds  of  all  conten 
and  the  wildest  estimates  were  current  of  the  numbers  present 
One  chronicler  assures  us  that  there  were,  besides  moml)ers  of  tlw 
council,  sLxty  thousand  five  hundred  persons  ]>resent,of  whom  six- 
teen thousand  were  of  gentle  blood,  from  knights  and  squires  np 
to  princes.     The  same  authority  informs  us  that  there  wen?  fo«r 
hundred  and  fifty  public  women,  but  an  official  census  of  the  coun- 
cil, carefully  taken,  reports  that  the  number  was  not  less  than  seren 
hnndre<l,  and  even  succitbi  were  poj>ularly  said  to  have  jomed  in 
the  nefarious  trade.    Thus  the  strength  and  the  weakness,  tbe 
virtue  and  the  vice  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  gathered  to- 
gether to  find  relief  as  best  they  might  for  the  troubles  whiA 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  Church.     After  many  doubts  and 
much  hesitation  John  XXllf.  fulfilled  hi.s  promise  to  be  pre^^ 
polying  upon  his  stores  of  gold  to  win  a  triumph  over  his  tilttf- 
saries  and  over  the  council  itself.* 

It  was  inevitable  that  Huss  should  tempt  his  fato  at  ConsCftncf. 


•  Jo.  FUtcDport.  Chron.  ann.  1415  (Htihn.  ColL  Monum.  I.  401).— Dnchefi" 
Hist,  Mugnatum  (Von  der  Hardt  V.  u.  50).— Tbeod.  a  Siem  ViU  Jowrn.  XXHl 
Lib.  I.  c.  40  lib.  IL  3S8).— Nider  Formicar.  Lib.  t.  c  ix. 
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To  both  Sigismund  and  AVonoeslas  it  was  of  the  utmofit  inipor- 
tanco  that  some  autlioritative  decision  shouUl  pat  an  end  to  the 
strife  within  the  Bohemian  Church.  The  refonners  hud  always 
professed  thoir  desire  to  submit  their  demands  to  a  free  general 
ooancilf  and  Iluss  himself  had  appealed  to  sach  a  council  finim  the 
papal  sentence  of  excommunication.  To  hc&itato  now  would  be 
to  abandon  his  lifers  work,  to  admit  that  ho  dared  not  face  the  as- 
sembled piety  and  learning  of  tho  Church,  and  to  confess  himself 
a  heretic.  The  host  of  adversaries  in  the  Bohemian  clergy  whom 
his  bitter  invoctives  hatl  inflamed  and  whose  preferment  had  been. 
forfeited  through  the  agitation  which  he  had  led  would  sorely  be 
there  to  blacken  him  and  to  misrepresent  his  cause,  and  all  would 
be  lost  if  ho  were  not  present  to  defcn<l  it  in  person.  They  had 
long  jeered  him  for  not  daring  to  present  himself  to  the  Holy  See 
in  oboclienco  to  its  summons,  and  hod  pronounced  blasphemous 
his  api>eal  to  Christ  from  its  excommunication.  To  hesitate  to 
sobmit  his  cause  to  the  council  would  give  his  adversaries  an 
inestimable  advantage.  Besides,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  in 
riew  of  the  violence  of  his  assaults  upon  the  doctrine  which  ren- 
dered the  high  places  in  the  hierarchy  profitable,  and  his  }>ersist- 
ent  denial  of  the  validity  of  his  excommunication,  he  believe<l  him- 
self to  be  in  full  communion  with  the  Church,  that  be  woidd  find 
the  council  in  sympathy  with  his  views,  and  that  certain  sermons 
which  ho  had  prepared  would,  when  delivered  before  tho  asscm- 
hled  prelates,  be  efficient  in  bringing  about  the  reforms  which 
he  advocated.  In  his  singleness  of  mind  he  could  not  comprehend 
that  men  who  hatl  thundered  as  vehemently  as  himself  against 
cmrent  abuses  and  corruptions,  but  who  had  not  daretl  to  assail 
the  principles  from  whicli  those  evils  8])rang,  would  shrink  back 
aghast  from  his  bolder  doctrinal  aberrations,  and  wcmld  regard  him 
as  a  heretic  subject  to  the  incjuisitopial  rule  prescribing  the  naked 
alternative  of  recantation  or  the  stake.* 


•  Slcplmni  C&rtua  Dinl.  VoIotilU  c.  11,  14,  21  (Pcz  Tbesaur.  Ancccl.  lY.  ti. 
4(W,  473,  4l»2). — Tlic  tlirce  sermons  prepared  for  thU  puqwse  are  printed  in 
nass's  works  (3[ununiont.  I.  44-56),  The  first  is  on  the  sulficicucy  of  llic  law 
of  Cbrist  for  tbc  govcmment  of  the  Cliurch :  the  eocon'5  is  an  elaborate  exposi- 
tion of  Uiti  belief;  tlic  thlrJ  on  Peace,  in  vrUich  he  attributes  tho  scUisuis  and 
ln)ul>tc5  of  the  Church  to  the  pride  and  greed  and  rices  of  tbc  clergy. 
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"When,  therefore,  the  imperial  and  royal  Tvishes  for  '  '  itoe 

at  Constance  wore  signified  to  him,  with  a  promise  of  ^  id 

and  full  security,  he  willingly  assented,  and  so  anxious  v:ii<  iie  to 
be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  council  that  he  did  not  even  wait 
for  the  promised  safe-conduct,  which  reached  him  only  after  his 
arrival  there.  That  some  discussion  took  place  among  his  friends 
as  to  the  danger  to  bo  incurred  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Jerome  of 
Prague,  when  on  his  trial,  asserted  that  he  had  persuaded  Hussto 
go,  and  IIuss  in  one  of  his  letters  from  prison  alludes  to  thewnni- 
ings  which  he  had  received.  He  himself  was  evidently  not  wholly 
without  misgivings.  A  seided  letter  left  with  his  disciple,  Maslff 
^fartiu,  not  to  be  ojjened  till  news  should  be  received  of  his  death, 
alludes  to  the  persecution  which  he  had  suffered  for  restraining 
the  inordinate  lives  of  the  clergy,  and  his  expectation  that  it  would 
soon  reach  its  consummation.  Ho  makes  disposition  of  his  slendtf 
effects — his  gray  gown,  his  white  gown,  and  sixty  grosai,  whid» 
comprise  the  whole  of  his  worldly  gear — and  ex])resaes  his  reraone 
for  the  time  wasted  before  bis  onlination,  when  he  used  to  play 
chess  to  the  loss  of  his  own  tomjier  and  that  of  others.  The  unaf- 
fected simplicity  and  pure-heartedness  of  the  man  shine  like  a 
divine  light  through  the  brief  words  of  his  last  request.  A  letter 
in  the  vernacular  to  his  disciples  also  announces  bis  fear  that  hia 
enemies  may  seek  in  the  council  to  take  his  life  by  false  testimony. 
He  asks  the  prayers  of  his  friends  that  he  may  have  eloquence  to 
uphold  the  truth  and  constancy  to  endure  to  the  last^  Still,  he 
did  not  wholly  neglect  precautions.  Not  only  did  he  procure  from 
the  inquisitor  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Nazareth,  the  certificate  of  his 
ortlnxloxy  already  alluded  to,  but  ho  postcti,  August  2*1,  throogb- 
out  Prague  a  notice  in  Latin  and  Bohemian  that  he  would  appear 
before  the  archbishop,  then  holding  a  convocation  of  the  Bohemiun 
clergy,  and  chaUengctl  all  who  impugned  his  faith  to  come  forward 
and  accuse  him  either  there  or  at  Constance,  assorting  his  readi- 
ness to  submit  to  the  punishment  of  heresy  in  case  he  was  con- 
rictcil,  but  that  accusers  who  failed  should  bo  subjected  to  tho 
talio.  "When  John  of  Jessinetz,  his  representative,  presented  him- 
self the  next  day  at  the  door  of  the  convocation,  he  was  refused  ad- 
mission on  the  pretest  that  the  body  was  deliberating  on  nationa 
affairs,  and  he  was  told  to  come  biick  another  time.  In  the  Bd 
sembly  of  nobles,  however,  Huss  obtained  an  audiencG  of  the  arch 
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>isIiop,  \rho  was  also  papal  legato,  an<l  who  declared  that  ho  knew 
of  nothing  to  render  Hass  guilty  except  that  he  ouglit  to  purge 
himself  of  the  c^coommunication.  Of  this  a  certified  notarial  in- 
stroment  was  sent  to  Sigismund  by  IIuss  >vith  the  statement  that 
under  the  imperial  safe-conduct  he  was  ready  to  go  to  Constance 
to  defend  publicly  the  faith  for  which  he  was  prepared,  if  nooes- 
sapy,  to  die.* 

Huss  set  out,  October  11,  lil-i,  under  the  escort  and  protec- 
tion of  John  and  Henry  of  Chlum  and  Wenceslas  of  Duba,  :dl  his 
friends,  and  delegated  for  the  purpose  by  Sigismund.  The  caval- 
cade consisted  of  more  than  thirty  horse  and  two  carriages.  It 
was  preceded,  a  day  in  advance,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lubec,  who  an- 
nounced tbat  Huss  was  being  carried  in  cliains  to  Constance*  and 
wametl  the  people  not  to  look  at  him,  as  hecoald  read  men's  niinils. 
Alrt-'ady  his  name  had  filled  all  Germany,  and  this  lulvortisemcnt 
was  an  additional  incentive  for  crowds  to  gather  and  gaze  on  him 
as  he  passed.  His  reception  served  to  foster  the  fatal  illusions 
which  he  nursed.  Everywhere,  he  wrote  to  his  friends,  ho  was 
treated  as  an  honored  guest  and  not  as  an  excommunicate;  no  in- 
terdict was  proclaimed  where  he  stopped  to  rest,  and  he  held  dis- 
cussions with  magistrates  and  ecclesiastics.  In  all  cities  ho  posted 
notices  on  the  church-doors  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Constance 
to  defend  his  faith,  and  that  any  one  who  desired  to  assail  it  was 
invitetl  to  do  so  before  the  council.  On  rcacbin*^  Nuromburg, 
October  10,  in  phice  of  deflecting  to  seek  King  Sigisinund  and 
obtain  the  promised  safe-conduct,  he  proceeded  direct  to  Constance, 
while  Wenceslas  of  Duba  went  to  the  coml  and  brought  the  dfton- 
ment  to  liim  there  a  few  days  after  his  arrival.  It  was  dutod 
October  IS.f 

On  November  2  IIuss  reached  Constance,  to  bo  greeted  by  a 
crowd  of  twelve  thousand  men  assembled  to  look  upon  the  dread- 
ed reforming  heretic.  The  council  had  not  yet  been  oiJene<l.  On 
the  10th  a  letter  from  one  of  the  part}'  states  that  as  yet  no  am- 
bBflsadors  from  any  of  the  kings  hml  arrived,  and  though  John 


"Mlftdenowic  Relatio  (Palacky  Docnincntn,  p.  337). — Von  dor  Hardt  lY. 
7W.— Jo.  IIus  Monument,  I.  S-4,57,  C8.— Pulncky  DocumenlA,  pp,  70,  78. 

t  RichentaU  Clironik  dos  Constanzer  Concils  p.  7(J  (Tubingen,  1882). — Jo. 
Hus  Epistt.  iJi.  Ti.  (Monamcnt.  L  57-8),— Honumt^nt.  I.  in. 
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XXIII.  was  there  with  his  cardinals,  no  representatives  from  his 
rivals,  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIIL,  had  presented  them- 
Belves.  What  to  do  with  the  Bohemian  WickUifite  was  a  problem 
which  puzzled  pope  and  cardinal,  and  after  much  <liscnssion  it  vraa 
deteraiinctl  to  suspend  his  excommunication,  and  permit  him  to 
frequent  the  churches  freely,  at  the  same  time  requesting  him  not 
to  be  pn^sent  at  the  solemnities  of  the  council,  lest  it  might  lead 
to  disonler.  Considerable  apprehension,  moreover,  was  felt  as  to 
a  sermon  to  the  clergy  which  he  was  understood  to  projjose  deUv- 
ering.  Huss  himself  >vas  utterly  blind  as  to  the  position  which 
he  occupied.  On  November  4,  the  day  before  the  council  was 
oj>ene<I,  he  wrote  to  his  friends  at  home  that  overtures  had  Iteea 
made  to  him  to  settle  matters  quietly,  but  that  he  expected  to 
win  a  n^-eat  victoiy  after  a  great  fight.  On  the  16th  he  men- 
tioned that  when  the  pope  wjis  celebrating  mass  every  one  but 
himself  had  ussigncil  to  him  some  function  in  the  ceremony,  and 
he  characterized  the  omission  as  neglect,  evidently  ccmsidering 
that  his  position  entitled  him  to  recognition  and  distinction.* 

He  knew  that  his  opponents  had  not  been  iiUe,  but  ho  did  not 
fear  them.  He  had  been  preceded  in  Constance  by  two  of  his 
bitterest  enemies — Michael  of  Deutschbrod,  known  as  do  Causis, 
and  "Wenceslas  Tiem,  Dean  of  Passau— and  these,  in  a  few  days, 
were  reinforced  by  a  more  formidable  antagonist,  Stephen  Palecz, 
fully  equipped  with  most  dangerous  extracts  from  Huss's  writingR. 
Wenceslas  Tiem  had  been  tlie  bearer  to  Pniguo  of  the  bull  offer- 
ing indulgences  for  the  crusade  against  Ladislas  of  Naples,  and  his 
profitable  trade  had  been  broken  up  by  Huss.  T^fichnel  do  Cansis 
hud  been  priest  of  the  Church  of  St  Adalbert  in  the  Neusiadt  of 
Prague;  he  had  gained  the  confidence  of  King  "Wenceslas  by  pre- 
tending that  he  could  render  prolittible  some  abnn*Ion©d  gold- 
mines near  Tglau,  and  the  king  had  intrusted  him  with  a  consid* 
erable  sum  of  money  for  the  ])urjx>se.  After  working  a  few  days 
at  the  mines  he  decamped  to  Borne  with  the  funds,  which  enabled 
him  to  purchase  a  commission  a.s  papal  procurator  *'  (/<?  causut 
^d^iy''  whence  his  appellation.  He  had  alixvKly,  in  1412,  sent  to 
Home  charges  against  Huss,  which  the  latter  pronounced  to  be 
lies.    The  day  after  Huss*s  arrival  in  Constance,  Michael  posted 

•  Rich«ntaU  Chronik  p.  sa— Jo.  Hue  Epistt  iv,  tL  ril  (MoDuiDvot  L  08-Sl. 
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on  the  chnrch-dooTs  that  he  woald  aeesfle  him  to  the  conncU  as  an 
excommonicate  and  saspect  of  heresy,  bat  Muss  treated  the  mat- 
ter Ten'  lightly,  and  adopted  the  advice  of  hi^  friends  to  take  no 
notice  of  it  until  the  arriral  of  Sigismand,  vho  was  not  expected 
until  Christmas,  Meanwhile  Ilass  himself  gave  ample  cause  for 
adveise  comment.  So  perfect  waa  hifi  sense  of  innocence  and  secu- 
rity that  he  could  not  be  content  with  prudent  obscurity.  Almost 
immediately  on  his  arrival  he  l)egan  to  ceJebrate  mass  in  his  lodg- 
ings. This  attracted  the  people  in  crowds,  and  was  necessarily  a 
cause  of  scandal.  Otto,  Bishop  of  Constance-,  sent  John  Tenger, 
his  vicar,  and  Conrad  Hclye,  his  official,  to  request  IIuss  to  cease, 
as  he  lia<l  long  been  under  papal  excommunication ;  but  he  re- 
fused, saying  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  excommunicated, 
and  that  he  would  celebrate  mass  as  often  as  he  pleased.  Al- 
though thus  defied,  the  bishop,  to  avoid  disturbance,  contented 
himself  with  f orb:  riding  the  people  from  attendance.  Soon  after 
this  Unas  placefl  himself,  with  some  provisions,  in  a  covered  for- 
age-wagon which  was  to  be  sent  for  hay.  "Wlicn  the  kniphts 
who  wore  responsible  for  him  could  not  tind  him.  Henry  of  Laa- 
tenbock  (Chlnm)  rushed  to  the  burgomaster  and  demanded  that 
he  be  searched  for.  The  city  was  in  an  uproar ;  the  gates  were 
dosed,  hoTse  and  foot  were  sent  in  every  direction  to  find  liira, 
and  the  circumstance  was  easily  magnified  into  an  attempt  to 
Mcaj*e.* 

The  sturdy  Bohemian  was  evidently  a  troublesome  subject  to 
deal  with.  In  the  eyes  of  the  failhfid  it  was  quite  scaadal  enough 
to  see  at  liberty  a  priest  who  had  openly  defied  a  papal  excommu- 
nication, and  had  defended  the  recognized  errors  of  Wickliff; 
tbcr^  was,  moreover,  evenr'  prolmbihty  tliat  he  would  carry  out 
his  audacious  design  of  preaching  to  the  clergy  a  sermon  in  which 
the  vices  of  the  papal  court  and  the  shurteomings  of  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  body  would  l>e  pitilessly  and  eloquently  exposed, 
and  it  would  be  proved  from  Scripture  that  the  whole  s\*stem  had 
no  warrant  in  the  law  of  Christ.  The  path  which  tlie  pojw  and 
his  canlinals  had  to  tread  in  managing  the  council  was  likely  to 

•  Hub  EpUtt  v.  vi.  (Monument  I.  38).— Monument.  I.  4  5. — Laar.  Byzyn.  Dinr. 
Bell.  Iliiaait.  and.  1414  (Ludewig  Reliq.  MSS.  VI.  I24)."PalQcky  Docnmcnr.  p. 
170.— Riclicntala  Chronik  pp.  76-77.— iHadcnowic  Relatio  (Palacky,  pp.  247-8). 
— Nnueleri  Cbron.  ann.  1414. 
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be  tortuous  and  thorny  enough  without  this  additional  element 
of  disturbance  and  turbulence.  It  was  far  safer  to  disarm  him  at 
once,  to  anticipate  his  attacks  by  treating  him  legally  as  one  ac^ 
cused  of  heresy  and  awaiting  trial.  Stephen  Palecz  and  Michael 
de  Causis,  and  a  crowd  of  other  Bohemian  doctors  and  priests 
whom  Huss  had  roughly  handled,  had  already  furnished  ample 
material  for  his  indictment,  and  in  the  inquisitorial  prooess  the 
first  step  was  to  make  sure  that  the  accused  should  not  escape. 
Even  had  the  case  been  one  in  which  bail  could  bo  taken,  Rnss 
had  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bohemia  at  his  back;  bail  to  any 
amount  would  be  furnished  and  forfeited,  and,  onoe  safe  at  home, 
he  woidd  hare  laughed  to  scorn  a  condemnation  for  contumacy. 
Such  might  rejisonably  bo  the  arguments  of  the  cardinals  when  the 
resolve  was  taken  to  arrest  him,  but  the  execution  of  the  design 
was  either  inexcusably  insidious,  or  the  manifestation  of  irresola- 
tion  which  reached  its  conclusion  only  by  degrees.  On  NovembCT 
28  the  cardinals,  in  consistory  with  the  pope,  sent  to  Huss*s  lodg- 
ings the  Bishops  of  Augsburg  and  Trent,  with  Henry  of  Ulm,  the 
burgomaster  of  Constance,  to  summon  him  at  once  before  them  to 
defend  his  faith.  The  envoys  greeted  him  kindly,  and  though 
both  he  and  John  of  Chlum  proteste<l  that  the  summons  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  safe-conduct,  he  immediately  consented  to  go,  although 
he  said  he  had  come  to  Constance  to  appear  openly  in  the  ODuncil, 
and  not  secretly  before  the  cardinals.  lie  added  that  he  could 
not  l)e  imprisoned  because  he  had  a  safe-conduct.  John  of  Chlum 
and  some  friends  accompanied  hira  to  the  iMilace  occupied  by  the 
pope.  When  the  cardinals  told  him  he  was  accused  of  dissemi- 
nating many  heresies,  he  replied  that  he  would  rather  die  than  be 
convicted  of  a  single  one  ;  he  had  come  with  alacrity  to  Constance, 
and  if  he  was  found  in  error  ho  would  willingly  abjure.  To  this 
the  cardinals  said, "  You  have  ans^vered  well."  No  further  exam- 
ination was  had,  but  John  XXIII.,  whose  policy  was  to  embroil 
the  council  with  Sigismund,  took  occasion  to  ask  John  of  Chlmn 
whether  lluss  had  an  imperial  safe-conduct,  to  which  Chlimi  re- 
plie<l,  "  Holy  father,  you  know  that  ho  has."  Again  the  pope 
asked  the  question  and  received  the  same  answer,  but  none  of  tlie 
cardinals  requcsteil  to  see  the  document.  When  the  morning  s» 
sion  was  over,  guards  were  placed  over  Huss  and  John  of  Chlum. 
The  weary  afternoon  wore  away  in  suspense,  while  the  catdinols 
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held  another  session  in  which  Stephen  Palecz  and  Michael  de  Cau- 
sia  were  busy.  The  tedium  of  detention  was  only  broken  by  a 
simple-looking  Franciscan^  who  aooosted  lluss  und  asked  for  in- 
stmction  on  the  subject  of  transubstantiation,  and,  on  being  satis- 
factorily answered,  inquired  about  the  onion  of  humanity  and 
divinity  in  Christ.  Huss  recognized  that  he  was  no  simple  in- 
qtiirer,  for  he  had  osked  the  most  difficult  question  in  theology ; 
he  declined  further  colloquy,  and  on  the  retiring  of  the  friar  was 
informed  by  the  guanls  that  he  was  Master  Didaco,  renownwl  as 
the  subtlest  theologian  of  Lombardy.  About  nightfall  John  of 
Chlam  was  allowed  to  depart,  while  Ilnss  was  detaine<l,  and  soon 
ifteo*  Stephen  and  Micliael  camo  exultingly  and  told  him  that  be 
vftB  now  in  their  power,  and  should  not  fsca[>e  tUl  he  hoA  \md  the 
ittt  penny.  Ho  was  taken  under  guard  to  the  house  of  the  pre- 
centor of  the  cathedral,  in  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne, 
r^nt  of  the  apostolic  chamber,  and  after  eight  days  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Dominican  convent  on  the  Kliine.  Here  ho  was 
confined  in  a  cell  adjoining  the  latrines,  where  a  fever  soon  caused 
his  life  to  be  despaired  of.  His  smiden  death  would  have  been  a 
most  untoward  event,  and  the  \k>\^  sent  his  own  physicians  to  re- 
store him.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  friends  in  Prague  procured 
&om  Archbishop  Conrad  a  declaration  afllmiing  that  he  had  never 
found  Hnss  to  vary  from  the  faith  in  a  single  word.  His  fate  had 
already  been  virtually  decide4J.* 

John  of  Chlum-s  first  thought  on  regaining  his  liberty  was  to 
hasten  to  the  pope  and  to  expostulate  with  him.  When  the  safe- 
conduct  had  reached  Constance,  Chlum  hod  at  once  exhibited  it  to 
John  XXin.,  who  is  reported  to  have  declared,  on  reading  it,  that 
if  his  own  brother  had  been  slain  by  Huss  the  latter  should  be 
safe  while  in  Constance  so  far  as  ho  was  concerned.  Now  he  dis- 
claimed all  responsibility  and  threw  the  blame  on  the  cardinala.t 


•  Richentals  Clironik  p.  77. — Jo.  Hug  Monument.  1. 0  6. — Von  der  Ilardt  IV. 
S3,83,313.~&na<leDDwic  Relatio  (Pulock;  Document,  pp.  24&--52). 

Tbe  special  rigor  of  conSncmcnt  near  the  lutrincs  was  iktcU  understood.  In 
1917,  wlifn  John  XXII.  delivered  somo  Spiritual  Franciscans  to  their  brethren 
for  safe- keeping,  Friar  Fmn^oia  Sanche  " po$uerunt  fratres  in  quodam  cartere 
jvxta  l<ttrina$.^*  —  Ilistoria  Tribulationum  (Archiv.  fUr  Litteratur-  u.  EircUen- 
gwchichle,  I88fi,  p.  140), 

t  Von  der  Hardt  IV.  11-12,  22.— inadeoowic  RaUtio  (Palacky,  p.  351). 
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This  question  as  to  the  safe-conduct  and  its  violation  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  warm  a  discussion,  and  it  illustrates  so  completely  a 
j)hase  of  the  relations  between  the  Churcli  and  heretics,  that  its 
brief  consideration  here  is  not  out  of  place. 

The  imperial  safe-conduct  issue*.!  to  Huss  was  in  the  ordinary 
fonn,  \rithoufc  limitation  or  condition.  It  was  iuldrussed  to  all  the 
princeft  and  subjects  of  the  empire  ecclesiufitical  and  secolar.  and 
to  all  nobles  and  magistrates  and  officials,  informing  t'  :  ''  :U 
Huss  was  taken  into  the  protection  of  the  king  and  of  in  ^  t-e, 
and  ordering  that  he  be  permitted  to  pa^s,  remain,  and  return 
without  impediment,  and  that  all  help  winch  ho  might  require 
should  ho  extended  to  him.  Thus  it  was  not  a  simple  viaticum. 
for  protection  during  the  journey  from  Bohemia,  and  it  was  not 
so  regarded  by  any  one.  That  it  was  intended  as  a  safegoard 
during  the  council  and  the  return  home  is  shown  by  its  issue,  Oo- 
tolxjr  18,  after  Huss's  departure  from  Prague,  and  its  reaching 
bira  in  Constance  after  his  arrival  there.  That  his  imprisonment 
was  at  once  looked  upon  as  a  gross  ^^oIation  of  the  imperial  ple<lgo 
is  seen  in  the  protests  wiiich  John  of  Cldum  affixed  to  tho  church 
doors  on  December  15,  probably  as  soon  as  Sigismund  could  be 
heard  from,  and  again  on  the  24:th,  when  the  king  was  near  Con- 
stance and  was  to  arrive  the  next  day.  This  paper  recitetl  that 
Huss  had  come  untler  the  imperial  protection  and  safe-conduct  to 
answer  in  pubUc  audience  all  wlio  might  question  his  faith.  Ttiat, 
in  the  absence  of  Sigismund,  who  would  not  have  permitted  it, 
and  in  contempt  of  his  safe-conduct,  Htiss  had  been  thrown  into 
prison.  That  the  imperial  ambassadors  had  vainly  demanded  his 
release,  and  that  when  Sigismund  coracs  he  should  pULnly  maka 
known  to  all  men  his  grief  and  indignation  at  this  violation  of  the 
irajwrial  pledge,* 

The  suggestion  that  tho  safe -conduct  was  a  mere  passport  de- 
signedly insufficient  to  protect  Huss  is  a  recent  <liscovery  which 
would  not  have  been  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  modem  times  if  it 
coidd  have  been  alleged  during  the  warm  delmte  wliich  r  .  '  .^r 
the  question  at  Constance.    That  nobody  thought  of  it  tl  i  <  ,  iv-^ 


•  Palacky  Documenta,  p.  288.— Von  der  Ilardt  IV.  12, 38.— RichonUila  Chny 
oik  p.  70, — Jo.  Hus  Epist.lvii.(MoDnment.L7J!(). — IXladcnowic  Rc|jitio(PaUcky, 
p.  358). 
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cient  proof  that  sach  an  oxcnse  is  untenable.  Such  an  assertion 
voald  have  been  all-sufficient  when,  May  13, 141 5,  the  Bohemians  in 
Conitanoe  presented  a  memorml  to  the  council  in  which  they  ro- 
lerred  to  the  treatment  of  Haas  aa  a  violation  of  the  safe-oonduct. 
Yet  in  its  answer  the  coandl  hod  no  thought  of  making  such  an 
alleg&tioa,  while  at  the  same  time  Sigismund's  serriecs  in  the  quar- 
rel with  John  XXIU.  were  too  recent,  and  still  too  necessary,  for 
the  goorl  fathers  tn  inflict  on  him  the  disgnu^tntf  publicly  declaring 
that  they  had  righteously  overruled  his  attempt  to  protect  a  here- 
tiCi    They  therefore  had  reconrse  to  a  lie  manufacture<l  for  the  oo- 

1,  by  asserting,  in  spite  of  the  notorious  existence  of  the  safe- 
act  in  Constance  at  tho  time  of  Huss's  arrest,  that  witnesses 
worthy  of  credit  hail  proved  that  it  luid  not  been  procured  until 
fifteen  days  after  that  occurrence,  and  therefore  that  no  public 
faith  had  been  violated  in  the  procewlings.  This  argument,  which 
Sigismond  himself  assertetl  to  be  false  in  the  public  session  of 
Joae  7,  is  an  admission  that  the  public  faith  was  violated.  A 
singlo  fact  such  as  this  outweighs  all  the  special  pleadings  of 
modem  apologists.* 


•  Von  der  Hardt  IV.  189, 209. 

Berger's  Inbored  collection  of  safe-oooducts  and  their  comparison  witli  tlic 
ODe  giren  to  llass  (Johann  IIus  a.  KOnig  Sigmuad  pp.  18O-20r^)  prove  nothing 
bat  bis  own  induitiy.  Uuss  went  to  Conitancc  at  an  excommunicate  to  defend 
lunuclf  and  hia  &ith.  Sigiamund.  knowing  ttiis,  guTC  him  a  aafcNConduct  with- 
out limitation  or  condition.  The  only  contomporflneous  documonta  with  wliich 
this  can  fuirty  be  coinpareil  are  those  offered  by  the  council  and  by  Sipt^umnd 
to  John  XXIII.  when  tliey  summoned  him  bock  to  Constance.  Alay  3. 1415,  and 
the  one  offered  by  tlic  council  to  Jerome  of  Pniyuc,  April  17.  Of  these  the 
fint  waa  limited  by  the  clause  "justUia  tamen  temper  m/d<i/'  the  second  by  *'  tn 
quantum  idem  domtnua  rex  Unetur  sihi  dare  de  jure  et  servare  alios  aaleot  conduC' 
itu  $Q/i  dtiU$,^'  tho  third  by  *'  quantum  in  nvbit  est  et  Jidea  ejtgit  ortAodoxa  "  (V. 
d.  Hardt  IV.  110*  143, 14^).  No  ingenious  reasoning  c.in  explain  this  away.  The 
allatton  in  Sigismnnd's  safe-conduct  to  other  letters  alroiuly  given  by  him  to  the 
pope  refers  to  those  which  John  Imd  required  of  htm  and  of  the  city  of  Con* 
Atanoe  before  he  woatd  trust  himself  there  (R-iynald.  ann.  1413,No.  22-3).  ThL-se 
the  council  set  aside  as  coolly  aa  it  did  that  of  IIuss. 

Sigiamund,  as  wc  shall  see,  had  no  power  to  give  a  aafc-conduct  that  would 
protect  a  heretic,  but  Berger's  ai^ument  that  be  therefure  could  not  bare  de- 
signedly isT}ucd  an  nnlimitcd  one  to  IIuss  (Berger,  op.  cit.  02-3, 100}  is  worthless 
in  TJew  of  his  readiness,  which  Berger  freely  concedes  (p.  85),  to  enter  into  en- 
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Sigismund  at  first  fully  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  Hufls  and  John  of  Chlum.  He  made  no  attempt  to  say  that  Iiia 
letters  were  not  intended  to  protoct  IIuss  from  prosecution,  but 
treated  them  as  having  been  wrongfully  violated.  As  soon  as  ha 
had  heard  of  the  arrest  he  had  ordered  Hiiss's  release  with  a 
threat  to  break  open  the  prisons  in  case  of  refusal.  On  his  arrival 
at  Constance,  on  Christmas  Day,  his  indignation  was  boundless, 
and  there  was  consequently  grinxt  excitement.  He  protested  that 
he  would  leave  Constance,  and,  in  fact,  made  a  show  of  doing  so; 
he  even  threatened  to  withdraw  the  imperial  protection  from  the  | 
council,  but  was  plainly  told  by  the  cartlinals  that  they  would 
themselves  break  it  up  unless  he  yielded.  The  hopes  of  Christen- 
dom had  been  raised  to  too  high  a  pitch  as  to  the  results  ex})ected 
from  the  assemblage  for  him  to  venture  on  such  a  risk.  Naturally 
faithless,  his  insistence  was  a  matter  of  pride,  and  self-interest 
easily  won  the  day.  "Wo  have  better  materials  for  estimating  his 
character  than  that  of  any  other  prince  of  tbo  centuryj  and  from 
first  to  last  we  find  fully  justified  the  opinion  of  his  oontemporaries 


gBgcments  which  he  knew  he  could  not  fulfil.  From  his  indignation  it  is  cri- 
dcQt  thnt  he  was  unncqiinintcd  with  thcnicctiita  of  the  canon  law;  but  even  if  he 
were,  his  g^ivin^  the  letters  is  coaily  explicable  by  the  fact,  which  Bergcr  has  well 
pointed  out(pp.  100-1),  that  Uuss's  certificates  of  orthodoxy,  obtMoed  in  Angtist, 
were  Iflid  before  him  (Palacky  Document,  p.  70).  lie  couU)  thus  ensily  pcrsuftde 
himself  that  there  was  no  risk  of  his  pledge  causing  Iiim  trouble.  It  was  oftfae^ 
greatest  moment  to  him  that  Huss  should  be  reconciled  to  the  Church,  and  to  &  J 
man  of  his  temperament  it  was  inconceivable  that  Huss^s  delicate  conacieDtioo»-  ] 
new  would  in  the  end  render  martyrdom  incritaWe. 

Hcfele  <C(mcilienge8chichte  VII.  224),  fuIloM'iug  Patacky,  calls  attention  to  thai 
absence,  in  the  letter  of  the  Bohemian  magnates  to  the  council,  September  S,| 
1415,  of  any  reproach  for  violating  the  safe 'Cnndnct,  And  ho  argues  thence  that) 
they  admitted  that  it  could  not  protect  Huss  from  judgment  as  a  heretic    So 
little4S  this  the  case  that  they  emphatically  declare  that  Uusa  was  not  n  heretic. 
And  if  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  safc-eonduct  this  is  evidently  attributable  to] 
their  referring  to  certain  previous  letters  to  Bigismund  which  the  council  had  J 
ordered  bunted,  and  which  they  defiantly  dcsin^l  to  be  considered  a»  embodied^ 
and  repeated  in  the  present  one  (Monument  I.  76).     Anything  lliey  might  have 
to  say  on  the  subject  must  have  been  said  in  those  letters,  whicli  presumably 
were  the  occasiou  of  the  projected  decree  of  Scplemlicr  23,  U15.  panishin^  oal 
fautors  of  heresy  all  who  vilided  Sigismund  for  permitting  the  violation  of  ] 
safe-conduct. 
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that  he  was  wholly  unworthy  of  trust.  Daring  the  long  negotia- 
tions between  the  Council  of  Bjislo  and  the  Ilussites,  in  which  he 
tools  part,  wo  see  him  endeavoring  impartially  to  deceive  both 
ftdes,  making  solemn  engagements  with  no  intention  of  falfilling 
them,  and  regarded  hy  all  parties  as  utterly  devoid  of  honor.  Un- 
fortunate in  war  and  chronically  impecunioua,  he  waa  ever  ready 
to  adopt  any  temporary  expedient  to  evade  a  difficulty,  and  to 
sacrifice  his  plighted  word  to  obtain  an  advantage.* 

It  cost  him  little,  therefore,  to  Avithdraw  from  the  assertion  of 
hiflown  honor,  and  the  matter  was  bo  speedily  arranged  that  when 
on  January  1, 1415,  the  council  formally  asked  him  that  free  course 
of  jostice  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  Uuss,  in  spite  of  the  pretext 
of  mfe-oonduct,  he  at  once  issued  a  decree  declaring  the  council 
free  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  capable  of  proceeding  against  all 
who  were  defamed  for  heresy ;  moreover,  he  pledged  himself  to  set 
ai  nauj^hl  the  threats  which  were  freely  uttered  of  defending  lluss 
iX  all  hazards.  Yet  the  discussion  still  continued  during  January, 
tad  the  pressure  on  him  from  Bohemia  was  so  strong  that  for  a  while 
be  still  fluctuated  irresolutely,  but,  April  8,  he  formally  revoketl  all 
letters  of  safe-conduct.  Hubs  himself  had  no  hesitation  in  declar- 
ing that  he  had  l>een  l>etrayed  and  that  Sigismund  had  promised 
his  safe  return.  His  friends  took  the  same  j)Osition.  In  February 
AD  assembly  of  the  magnates  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  gathered 
at  Mezeritz,  sent  an  address  to  Sigismund  pointing  out  in  language 
more  forcible  than  courtly  the  disgrace  and  humiliation  attendant 
npi>n  the  disregard  of  the  imperial  faith.    Again,  in  May,  after 


♦  Marteno  Theaaar.  IT.  Iflll.  — Von  tier  ITanlt  IT.  x.  355;  IV.  30.  — Palacky 
DocameotA.  p.612.— Bcrgcr.  JdiannHusu.  KuuigSigmund,  pp.  133, 136.— Fiptcn- 
pQn:Chroo.  rdd.  1410  (Halm  Collect.  Mouuuicnt  1. 404). — i£gi(].  Carlerii  Lib.  de 
l4|;4tioTubua  (Monument  Cane.  Qcncral.  Stcc.  XY.  T.  I.  pp.  531,  536-7,  SO^-d, 
ll»-13.  fl8a-T3, 680-4, 688-98, 6D5-7).  —  TbomiB  Ebendorferi  Diar.  (lb.  p.  767J.— 
JodcTuroois  Rcgcstrtlb.  pp.834-C). 

Even  in  France  Si^Umund  was  reproached  for  surrendering  Hn!»  nftcr  giving 
him  B  eofc-condnct,  uid  wna  accused  of  disregarding  other  cngitgements  of  the 
tunt  kind. — (Martene  Ainpl.CoU.  II.  1444-5.)  Yet  had  be  persisted  he  would 
bare  |j«cn  liable  to  cxcoinmanication  and  bcavj  penalties  as  an  impeder  of  tbe 
toqoiaiunn ;  and  had  he  carried  out  liis  threat  of  forcibly  liberating  IIuss,  under 
tliii  bull  Ad  rxtirjianda  he  would  have  been  punishable  by  pcri>ctual  relegatioa 
tod  the  forfeitarc  of  all  his  domiaioos  (Msg.  Ball.  Rom.  £d.  Lnxcmb.  1743, 1. 93, 
149). 
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the  flight  of  John  XXIII.  had  inspired  new  hopea  as  to  the  actioo 
of  the  council,  two  similar  assemblages  held  at  Briinn  and  Prague 
approached  him  with  even  stronger  reprosentatioDB.  It  was  allii 
vain.  Sigismund  had  finally  taken  his  position,  and  he  redeemed 
his  hesitation  with  groat  show  of  zeal.  When,  on  June  7.  Hn» 
had  his  second  hearing  before  the  council,  Sigismund  thanke<iUie 
prelates  for  their  consideration  for  him  as  shown  in  their  leniency 
to  Iluss,  whom  he  sternly  advised  to  submit,  for  ho  could  look  for 
no  human  help ;  *^  Wo  will  never  protect  you  in  your  errors  and 
pertinacity.  Rather,  indeeii,  than  do  so  we  will  prejiare  the  fire 
for  you  with  our  own  hands.'*  In  the  final  session  of  July  6,llu38 
declared,  "  I  came  freely  to  the  councU  under  the  pubhc  fmtJi 
promised  by  the  emperor,  here  present,  that  I  should  be  free  from 
all  constraint,  to  bear  witness  to  ray  innocence  and  to  answer  for 
my  faith  to  all  who  call  it  in  question."  With  this  he  fixed  liis 
eyes  on  Sigismund,  who  blushed  deeply.  The  impression  madfi  in 
Bohemia  by  Sigismund*s  calculated  faithlessness  was  ineffaceable. 
When,  in  1433.  the  legates  of  the  Council  of  Basle  sought  to  throw 
the  responsibility  of  the  result  at  Constance  on  the  false  witnesses, 
John  Rokyzana  pertinently  asked  them  how,  if  the  council  vras 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  could  have  been  misled  by  p<s^ 
jurers*  and  ho  alluded  to  the  violation  of  the  safe -conduct  in 
terms  showing  tliat  it  had  been  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven. 
This  had  been  pnictically  manifested  a  year  earlier,  in  Soptoraber, 
1432,  when  the  Council  of  Basle  was  eager  to  have  Hussite  depu- 
ties come  to  it,  and  the  Bohemians  would  not  stir  without  tlw 
most  exaggerated  provisions  to  guarantee  their  safety.  Three 
safe-conducts  had  been  famished  them — one  from  Sigismund,  one 
from  tlie  council,  and  one  from  the  city  of  Eger,  but  they  still  ^^ 
quired  others,  from  the  city  of  Basle,  the  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burg, and  the  Counts  Palatine  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  one  of  whom 
wa^  the  protector  of  the  council.  These  were  very  different  from 
that  which  had  satisfied  the  simplicity  of  Huss.  Thus  Fretlerico 
Brandenburg  ami  John  of  Bavaria  ple<^lged  themselves  to  furnish 
sufficient  ti*oo]>s  to  conduct  the  Bohemians  safely  to  R'isle,  u 
guard  them  while  there,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  any  designated 
place  in  Br)hcnii;i.  The  princes,  moreover,  guaranteetl  the  safe-coi 
ducts  of  Sigismund  and  the  council,  and  agreed  to  forfeit  hono 
and  Lmds,  to  be  entered  upon  and  taken  in  possession  by  the  Bohi 
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miiLns  in  case  of  any  unredressed  violation  of  the  pledge.  These  pro- 
cautions  were  superfluous,  for  the  envoys  had  at  their  back  the 
terrible  Bohemian  levies  which  could  enforce  respect  for  plighted 
faith ;  but  when  reconciliation  had  t-aken  place  and  Sigismuud  was 
seated  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  his  guarantees  were  again  r^ 
gparded  as  valueless.  In  April,  1437,  ho  urged  John  Rokyzana  to 
nsit  the  council,  and  on  the  latter  alleging  fear  that  he  might  be 
treated  as  was  Fluss  at  Constance,  the  emjKjror  was  greatly  moved 
and  exclaimed,  *'  Do  you  think  that  for  you  or  for  this  city  I  would 
do  aught  against  mine  honor  1  I  have  given  a  safe-conduct  and  so 
also  has  the  council ;"  but  Rokyzana  was  not  to  be  tempted  by 
this  appeal  to  the  forfeited  imperial  honor,  and  steadfastly  refused 
to  go  * 

The  explanation  of  the  controversy  over  the  violation  of  the 
saf&^onduct  is  perfectly  simple.  Germany  and  especially  Bohemia 
knew  so  little  about  the  Inquisition  and  the  systematic  persecution 
of  heresy  that  surprise  and  indignation  were  excited  by  the  appli- 
cation to  the  case  of  IIuss  of  the  i*ecognized  principles  of  the  canon 
law.  The  council  could  not  have  done  otherwise  tlian  it  diil  with- 
out surrendering  those  principles.  To  allow  a  heresiarch  who  Imd 
become  conspicuous  to  all  Christendom,  like  Huss,  to  evade  the 
punishment  due  to  his  crimes  on  so  flimsy  a  pretext  as  that  of  his 
having  confided  himself  to  them  on  a  promise  of  safety  to  which 
the  public  faith  was  pledged,  would  have  seemed  to  the  most  con- 
scientious jurists  of  tiie  council  the  most  absurd  of  solecisms.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  best  men  who  were  there — the  Gersons,  the 
Peter  d'AiUys,  the  Zabarellaa — were  as  unflinching  as  the  worst 
creatures  of  the  curia.  It  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  too  long  a 
principle  of  inquisitorial  practice  that  the  heretic  had  no  rights, 


•Von  dcr  Hardt  IV.32,311-18,889.  — Martcnc  Thesaur.  IL  1611.  — Bergcr, 
Johann  Hus  u.  K&nig  Siground,  p.  138.— Palacky  Documontn,  G41, 543,  MC-53.— 
Jo.Hus  Epistt.  xxxiii..  liv.,lix.,  1x.(Mnnunici)t.  1. 68-9. 74-77).— Mladcnowic  Relat, 
(Palacky,p.  314-15).— Norr.  Hist,  de  Condemnntione  (Monument.  11. 34fi  a;  Von  dcr 
Uardt  IV.393X— ^^d.Carlcrii  Lib.de  Legal.  (Monument. ConcU.  Geo.  StccXV. 
Tom.  I.  p.  435).— Murtene  Ampl.  Coll.  VIIL 174-0. 179-a3.— Jo.  de  Turonia  Reges- 
trutn  (Monument.  Con.  Gen.  Sac.  XV.  T.  I.  p.  860). 

Thu  incident  of  Sigismund's  blush  has  been  disputed  by  some  recent  writcri. 
It  is  a  mntter  not  worth  controversy,  but  as  the  onljr  eridenco  to  bis  orcdil  in 
the  whole  affair  it  may  be  hoped  to  be  true^ 
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ami  that  tho  man  accused  of  heresy  by  sufficient  "witnesses  wm  to 
be  treated  as  a  heretic  unti]  he  could  clear  himself,  for  any  one  to 
hesitate  about  putting  it  in  force  in  this  case.    When  Sigismtmd 
complained  that  he  was  dishonored  by  the  imprisonment  of  Uoss, 
the  canonists  of  the  council  promptly  assured  him,  in  the  words  of 
a  con  tern  jwrary  orthodox  burgher  of  Constance,  that "  it  could  not 
and  might  not  be  in  any  law  that  a  heretic  could  enjoy  a  safiMOfr 
duct,*'  and  though  this  was  prejudging  the  case,  we  have  seen  hoir 
customary  that  was  in  all  inquisitorial  trials.     These  words  Sigts- 
mund  himself  virtually  repeated  in  his  address  to  Huss  in  the  i* 
sion  of  June  7:  "Many  say  that  we  cannot,  under  the  law, pro- 
tect a  heretic  or  one  suspect  of  heresy."    When  Huss^s  execution 
aroused  tho  wildest  indignation  throughout  Bohemia,  expressed  to 
the  council  in  missives  of  scant  courtesy,  the  council  asserted  iU 
position  in  a  decree  formally  a<lopted  September  23. 1415,  that  no 
safe-oonduct  f mm  any  secular  potentate  could  work  prejudice  to  J 
the  Catholic  faith,  or  could  prevent  any  comj>etent  tribunal  from 
trying,  judging,  and  condemning  a  heretic  or  suspecte<l  heretic,^ 
even  though,  if  trusting  to  tho  safe-conduct,  he  had  come  to  the 
place  of  judgment  and  would  not  have  come  without  it,     So^ 
thoroughly  did  the  council  cause  this  to  be  recognized  that,  in  1439, 
in  tho  Convention  of  Egor,  stipulating  the  bases  of  negotiation  be- j 
twoen  the  Hussites  and  the  Council  of  Basle,  it  was  expread^ 
agreed  that  no  canons  or  decretals  should  be  alleged  to  derogate,^ 
infringe,  or  annul  the  safe-conducts  under  which  the  Bohemian  en 
voys  were  to  appear  before  the  council.* 


•  I^hentaU  Chronik  p.  78.— Von  tier  Hardt  IV.  313, 621-S3.— Ohioo.  G! 
bcrger  nnn.  1415.  — Martene  Ampl.  Collect.  VIII.  131-33-    Cf.  Noel  Alexander'i 
jnstilicatioa  of  the  decree  of  September  33  (Hist  IScclea.  Ed.  Paris,  lOOd.  T.  VIH 
p.  4B6). 

It  19  custcvmary  with  modem  Catholic  writers  to  stigmatize  as  a  Protesi 
calumny  tho  assertion  that  the  Church  held  tho  doctrine  that  faith  is  not  to 
kept  with  heretics.  Bee,  for  instance.  Van  Ranst,  Rc^nt  of  the  CoIIego  of 
worp,  in  hia  *' Hiatoria  Hrercticorum  "  (4th.  Ed.  Veuet.  1759,  p.  363).  togel 
with  his  ingenious  endeavor  to  argue  awtiy  tho  case  of  Huss.  I  have  alresdj 
luded  to  this  subject  (Vnl.  I.  p.  333),  and  have  shown  that  it  was  a  recognized  prin- 
ciple of  the  Churcli  that  fuith  and  oaths  pledged  to  heretics  were  void.  It  luii  _ 
also  been  seen  how  the  efforts  of  the  popes  procured  the  insertion  In  the  pnbliafl 
law  of  Europe  of  the  principle  that  suspicion  of  heresy  in  the  lord  released  the^ 
vassal  from  the  moat  binding  engagement  known  to  the  Middle  Ages — the  oatU 
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The  trial  of  Huss  haa  been  tho  subject  of  much  indignant  elo- 
qnenoa    It  ia  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  an  inquisitorial 


I 


of  allfgiance  (lib.  t.  Extra,  vn.  xiil.  $  3J.  When  thus  the  basis  on  which  Bocicty 
itielf  was  founded  was  dratroycd  by  heresy  atl  minor  pledges  were  necessarily 
iBTftltdstcd.  Tlio  Church  did  not  allow  this  to  bccomQ  obsolete.  When,  in 
1337,  John  XXTLsenteaced  tho  Emperor  LouU  of  Bavaria  as  &  herotic,  he  not 
only  released  all  his  rassals  from  tlicir  oaths  of  allegiance,  but  declared  roid  all 
ooapacts  and  agreements  made  with  bun  (Martunc  Thcsuur.  IL  703,  lia-C,  701). 
So.  in  14C3,  when  it  pleased  Pins  11.  to  declare  Ocorgo  Podiebrad  ft  heretic,  he 
released  the  commonilics  nf  Brcslnu  nud  Nam^lnu  from  their  allegiance,  and  ex- 
cosimanicatcd  all  who  shonld  lend  their  aid  or  service  to  their  monarch  (.£d. 
Sylni  Eplst401):  and  when  Frederic  III.  asked  him  to  compel  Breslau  to  sub- 
nut  to  George,  he  replied  by  arguing  that  heresy  diAsolved  compacts  as  effectual- 
ly as  dcaih  (Martcae  Ampl.  CoU.  L  1598-90).  When,  in  1461*.  Paul  IL  again  de- 
dftffid  George  a  heretic  be  pronounce<l  that  each  and  every  obligation,  promise, 
and  oath,  made  to  that  heretic  was  null  and  void,  for  faith  was  not  to  be  kept 
witlj  him  who  kept  not  faith  with  God.  Acting  under  this,  when  George  re- 
Insed  tcoxa  prison  Wenceslosof  Biberatein,  on  tioil  of  six  thousand  florins  fUr- 
aisbed  by  John  and  Ulric  of  Hazembnrg,  the  papal  legate  Rudolph  incontinently 
ordered  the  bailors  neither  to  surrender  the  accused  nor  to  pay  the  forfeit  (Lude- 
wigRtaiq.M33.VX77). 

The  play  upon  the  double  meaning  of  the  ward  faith  by  which  this  was  cpigram- 

^hHMicallyjustiflcd  was  seriously  accepted  by  Christendom.  In  April.1415.  Fornan- 

^^^^of  Angon  wrotfi  to  Sigiemund  earnestly  remonstrating  with  him  for  the  delay 

in  jndging  Hum,  and  cxprcjising  tlic  hope  tliat  the  safe-conduct  would  not  be  aU 

II  lowed  to  protect  him  ^'quoniam  rum  at  frangtrejulem  in  eo  qui  J>toJidemfrar\gH^ — 
Andrae  Ratisponcns  Chron.  ann.  1414  (Poz  Thcsaur.  Anecd.  IV.  nx.  626.  —  Pa^ 
lacky  Documsnto,  p.  540). 
AU  statutes  and  laws  impeding  tho  free  action  of  the  Inquisition,  directly  or 
indirectly,  were  null  and  void  i^m  jure,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen  above  <scc 
also  Farinaccii  de  Iliuresi  Qusat.  182  No.  70);  anti  wliat  Sigismund  could  not 
have  done  at  the  bead  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  he  certainly  could  not  do  by  a  aim- 
pie  safc-coniluct,  and  no  ccclesinsticul  jurisdiction  wns  bound  to  respect  it 

If  Uie  Church  thus  disregarded  the  pledpres  of  laymen,  it  was  equally  unmind- 
ful of  its  own  when  heretics  were  concerned.  Even  lato  in  the  si.xlecntli  century 
the  bull  Multipliivs  inUr  of  Pius  Y.  annulled  all  letters  of  absolution  and  de- 
crees of  acquittal  for  heresy  issued  by  inquisitors,  bishops,  popes,  and  orcn  by  tho 
CcHUacil  of  Trent,  showing  bow  scant  was  the  ceremony  customarily  used  in  such 
euea,  and  liow  compk-tety  suspicion  of  heresy  deprived  a  man  of  all  rights  (Lib. 
r.  in  Septimo  ui.  x,). 

Even  without  this  general  principle,  however,  there  would  have  been  no  diffi- 
colty  in  aootbing  Sigismuml's  scruples  of  conscience,  if,  perchance,  he  had  any. 
The  system  of  the  mcdisval  Church  bo  completely  confused  the  ideas  of  right 
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process  on  record,  and  to  those  unacquainted  with  tho  system 
procedure  which  had  grown  up  in  the  development  of  tho  Holjf 
Office,  its  practical  denial  of  justice  has  seemed  a  wilful  perversitj 
on  tho  part  of  the  council,  while  the  sublimely  pathetic  figure  c4 
the  sufferer  has  necessarily  awakened  the  wannest  synipatby. 
Yet,  in  fact,  the  only  deviations  of  the  council  from  the  onlinaiy 
course  of  such  affairs  were  special  marks  of  lenity  towards  the  ae* 
cuse<I.  He  was  not  subjected  to  the  torture,  as  in  tho  customaiy 
practice  in  such  cases  he  should  have  been,  and,  at  tlie  instance  of 
Sigismund,  he  was  thrice  permitted  to  appear  before  the  whoh 
body  and  defend  himself  in  public  session.  "When,  therefore,  we 
see  how  inevitable  was  his  condemnation,  how  he  could  have  sarod 
himself  only  at  the  cost  of  burdening  his  soul  with  perjury  and 
converting  his  remaining  years  into  a  living  lie,  we  obtain  a  moafr 
ure  of  the  infamy  of  the  sj'stem,  and  can  in  some  degree  estimate 
the  innumerable  wrongs  inflicted  on  countless  thousands  of  obscure 
and  forgotten  victims.  In  this  aspect  the  trial  is  worthy  of  ex- 
amination, for  though  it  presents  no  novel  ]X)ints  of  procedure,  ex- 
cept the  concessions  made  to  Huss,  it  affords  an  instructive  exam- 
ple of  tho  manner  in  which  the  inquisitorial  process  described  iD 
preceding  chapters  was  practically  applietl. 

Tho  case  against  Huss  w;is  rendered  stronger,  almost  at  the 
outset,  by  the  action  of  his  friends  at  home.  It  must  have  been 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Constance  that  Jacobel  of  Mies,  who  bad 


Bad  wrong  that  tbc  ordinary  notions  of  moralitj  were  superseded.  TbcpowfT 
of  tho  keys  was  such  that  a  p&piil  dispcDsatioD  could  releaso  any  one  from  IQ  is* 
conrcnient  vow  or  promise,  no  matter  bow  binding  might  be  its  form.  Sigt^- 
tnand's  father,  Charles,  when  Margrave  of  Moravia,  was  released,  in  1348,1? 
Clement  VI.  from  a  trouhlcsomc  oath  which  he  had  taken  (Wcrnnsky  Exctiptt 
ex  Regist.  Clera.  VT.  p.  44) ;  anil  tlie  sin  of  perjury  was  one  for  which  the  pope 
were  accustomed  to  grant  etficaclous  pardons  when  it  waa  commit  teO  in  (htlr  in- 
terest (Ludewig  op.  cit.  VI.  14).  It  was  deemed  only  a  reasonable  prcniutioii  i* 
compacta  for  the  {Mirtics  to  pledge  themselves  that  they  would  not  wekfti^ 
lease  by  a  papal  dispensation  (Hart7.beim  tV.  32D;  Prcger,  Der  kirchenpohtiJcliB 
Kampf  untcrLudwigdcm  Baier,p.50).  Sigiamund.ln  thecaseof  Ilnfi6.iidmltttd 
that  his  pledge  was  dissolved  by  heresy  and  a  dispensation  was  supcri]uoui,W 
it  could  have  been  had  for  the  asking.  In  view  of  these  £icts  nil  attcmpltto 
argue  away  the  betrayal  of  Huss  are  useless,  nor  is  it  possible  to  accuse  tliegooJ 
fathers  of  Constance  of  conscious  bad  faith.  They  but  accepted  sod  nfomcA 
tbc  principles  in  which  they  were  trained. 


icceedeti  Michael  do  Causis  in  tho  Church  of  St.  AdaJbort,  com- 
menced to  administer  communion  in  both  elements  to  the  laity, 
and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  moat  distinguishing  and  ol)stinate  feature 
of  Bohemian  heresy.     Zeal  for  the  Eucharist  had  long  been  a 
'ked  [>eculiarity  of  religious  devotion  in  Bolieraia.     Tho  s)^nod 
90  promisod  an  indulgence  of  forty  days  to  all  who  bent  the 
iee  on  the  elevation  of  the  host ;  and  the  frequent  partaking  of 
the  aacrament  was  repeatedly  and  strenuously  urgwl  by  tliose  who 
kTe  been  classed  as  the  precursors  of  Iluss,     Muthias  of  Janow 
had  even  ventured  to  recommend  that  the  cup  should  be  restored 
to  the  laity,  but  the  question  bad  never  reap]>eared  during  the 
stormy  years  in  which  Iluss  and  his  friends  had  been  battling  for 
the  Wickhffite  doctrines.    According  to  ^neas  Sylvius,  a  certain 
Peter  of  Dresden,  infected  with  AVaidensian  errors,  had  left  Prague 
with  tho  other  Germans  in  1409,  but  was  driven  from  home  on 
account  of  his  heresy  and  took  ref  age  again  in  Prague,  where  he 
supported  himself  as  a  teacher  of  children.    lie  it  was  who  sug- 
gesteil  to  Jacobel  the  return  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Church ; 
the  heretics,  dehghted  to  find  a  question  in  which  they  were  clear- 
ly in  tlie  right,  eagerly  embraced  it.    The  custom  spread  to  the 
churches  of  St.  ilichaeh  St.  Martin,  the  Bethlehem  Chapel,  and  else- 
wliere,  in  spite  of  the  opix^sition  of  King  AVenccslas  and  Archbishop 
Conrad,  who  vainly  threatened  secidar  punishments  and  ecclesias- 
tical interdicts.     Huss  was  speedily  communicated  with.     He  ap- 
proved of  the  custom,  as  indeed  he  could  not  well  help  doing,  and 
his  tract  in  its  favor,  when  conveyed  to  the  disciples,  gave  a  fresh 
impetus  to  the  movement.     It  was  in  vain  that  on  June  16, 1416, 
the  council  condemned  the  use  of  the  cup  by  the  laity,  jironounced 
heretics  all  priests  so  administering  the  sacrament^  ordered  them  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm,  and  commande<l  all  prelates  and 
inquisitors  to  prosecute  as  heretics  those  who  denied  the  propriety 
of  a>mmunion  in  one  element.    For  more  than  a  century  tho  Utra- 
quista,  or  Calixtins,  as  they  called  themselves,  were  the  ruling 
party  in  Bohemia.    Tho  consciousness  of  being  in  the  wrong  and 
of  having  to  justify  itself  by  all  manner  of  trivial  excuses  rendere<l 
the  council  additionally  eager  to  crush  the  insubordination  of 
nrhich  Huss  was  the  representative.* 


*  K&iidAta  Sjmodalia  ana.  1890  (Ilufler,  Pragcr  ConciUcn,p.40).— i£o.  Sjlrii 
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We  have  seen  that  Huss  was  arrested  November  28,  U14. 
Michael  de  Causis,  Stcplien  Polecz,  and  others  of  his  enemicfi  bad 

Hist.  Bohcm.  cap.  35.— Latir.  Byzyn.  Diar.  Bell.  Hussit.  ann.  1414  (Ludewig  Rdiq, 
MSS.  VI.  123,  138-9).  — Von  dcr  Ilardt  III.  335  sqq.;  IV.  288-91,  834,  $42.- 
Jo.  Hua  Monument.  I.  43-44,  02,  72. 

Tho  relentless  obstioac;  with  which  the  Church  of  the  fifteenth  and  sirtecittk 
centuries  rcfuacd  the  use  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  at  the  cost  of  Christian  nni^ 
and  unnumbered  troubles  is  perhaps  tho  most  imprcasiro  example  on  record  cf 
the  perversity  of  sacerdotalism  in  sacrificing  essentials  to  non^esseDtiala.  Ks 
one  denied  that  iu  the  early  Cburcli  communion  in  both  elements  was  admitiii- 
tercd  to  nil  the  faithful,  tm  it  continued  to  be  without  intcmiption  in  the  Qvxi 
Church.    The  rcfua.il  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  was  originally  a  ManichtEiin  ci» 
torn,  in  imitation  of  the  corresponding  ancient  Izcahnc  ntc  of  the  Jklozdeui. 
Communion  in  one  element  thus  bcc&mo  a  mark  of  heresy,  and  was  condenuHd 
as  such  by  Leo  tho  Great  (Leon.  PP.  I.  Serm.  XLn.  cap.  6),  about  the  middU  sf 
the  fifth  century,  and  again  towards  its  end  by  Gclaaius  I.,  whoso  decretal  on 
the  aubjocL  is  embodied,  without  comment  or  contradiction,  by  Gratian  in  the 
Decretum  (P.  u.  Dist.  ii.  c.  13),  showing  that  it  was  still  good  law  in  the  twelfth  | 
century. 

When,  however,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the  belief  in  transub-l 
stantiatiou  became  the  accepted  dogma  of  the  Church,  the  supreme  vcncraLioa^ 
felt  for  the  consecrated  elements  naturally  gave  rise  to  the  necessity  of  the  ut- 
most care  in  handling  them  and  to  excessive  dread  as  to  any  accidcats  which 
might  occur  to  them ;  and  the  {lenttcntiaU  grew  full  of  all  manner  of  penalties 
inflicted  on  priests  who,  through  carelessness,  let  fall  a  crumb  of  the  body  or  a 
drop  of  the  blood,  for  which,  by  forged  decretals  of  the  early  popes,  a  &lae  an- 
tiquity was  cluimcd  (Dccrcti  ui.  ii.  27).    Of  course  the  liquid  was  much  more 
subject  to  these  accidents,  and  to  dccompf^ition,  than  the  solid,  and  the  minis- 
tering priests  were  sorely  tried  to  nvcrt  such  profanation  and  its  conacqnenoes 
to  themselves.    At  first  they  adopted  tho  ready  expedient  of  dipping  the  host 
in  the  wine-and-water,  and  thus  administering  both  dements  together,  whicb 
was  coaducive  both  to  safety  and  comforL    This  innovation  was  condemned  by 
the  Church,  but  was  suppressed  with  great  difficulty.     Under  Gregory  VIL  the 
author  of  the  3[icro1ogus  devotes  a  chapter  to  its  prohibition  (Micrologi  c  19). 
In  100.1  the  great  Council  of  Clermont  forbade  it,  except  in  cases  where  it  was 
demanded  by  prudence  or  necessity  for  tho  avoidance  of  accidents  (Cone  Claro- 
mont.  ann.  10B3,  c.  2S) ;  and  some  twenty  years  later  Paschal  XL  laid  down  the 
rule  that  it  was  only  admissible  in  the  communiuu  of  infiuts  and  the  sick  who 
could  not  swallow  the  bread  (Paschal  PP.  IL  Eplst.  535).  In  a  Boheminn  document ' 
dating  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  priest  carrying  the  viatiouin  to 
the  dying  is  directed  to  dip  the  wafer  iu  the  wine  so  as  to  avoid  fuxidenls  an<I 
yet  be  able  t<^ administer  both  elements  CHdfier,  PragerConcnien,Einleitung,ix 
ix.}.    When  this  re.>iource  was  denied,  while  tho  veneration  of  the  sacnuuent  oi 
the  Qcsh  and  blood  of  Christ  continued  to  dovulnp,  tho  custom  was  grsdaaUy 
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presented  formal  articles  of  accusation  against  him.  These,  drawn 
op  in  the  name  of  Michael,  accused  him  of  maintaining  the  rcmar 
iienoe  of  the  substance  in  the  Eucharist  after  consecration,  of  aA- 


totrodiioed  of  restricting  the  laity  to  tbe  solid  clement,  in  aOininistcring  which 
ttwfe  TU  les»  ItabilUj  to  ncddent,  while  tbc  priest  continued  to  partake  in  both. 
About  1S70  Tbomu  Aquinu  telts  lu  that  in  some  cborches  the  bread  only  is  given 
Id  the  laity,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  to  avoid  spilling,  and  his  dialectics  arc  equal 
fio  tbe  tftsk  of  proving  tbat  both  body  and  blood  are  contained  in  Ihc  wafer 
(Somnsa  in.  Ixxx.  13).    The  convenience  of  the  innovation  \<A  to  iU  exteasioOf 
but  it  was  left  to  the  individual  churcliea,  and  no  authoritative  decree  was  ifr* 
■oed  witbdmwiDg  the  cup  from  the  laity  until  the  Bobemiao  controreray  led  to 
tbe  action  of  the  Council  of  Constance.    How  uaivcrsal  the  cDstoin  had  become 
witboot  authority  of  law  is  shown  by  the  special  privilege  granted,  about  1345, 
by  Clement  \1.  to  Jobn,  Duke  of  Normandy,  son  of  Philip  of  Vnlois,  to  receive 
both  elements  (Marteno  AmpL  Coll.  1. 1456-7).    When  the  qacstion  wasexhsust- 
ively  debated  Iwfore  the  Council  of  Boale,  the  orator  of  tbe  council,  John  of  lla- 
gWM,  freely  admitted  thnt  the  Uussite  practice  was  in  accordance  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  tbe  Cburcli,  but  nrgiied  ttiAl  it  could  be  changed  if  convenience  or  other 
nMODs  demaoded  it  (Harduin.  Coucil.\1II.  1713,  IT40);  and  the  Cardinal  of  St. 
ftter  toid  William,  Baron  of  Kostka,  the  fiohemian  chief,  that  the  cup  was  re- 
fused to  children  and  common  people  nmply  as  a  precaution,  adding,  "  If  yon 
were  to  ask  of  mc  I  would  give  it,  but  not  to  the  careless  "  (Petri  Zatlcensia 
Uttr  Diumus;  Mon.Concil.  Gen.  Srec.  XV. T.  L  p.  315).     The  final  decision  of 
Uie  Council  of  Basle,  in  December,  1437,  admits  thnt  there  is  no  precept  on  the 
uibject,  but  lay  communion  in  one  element  is  a  laudable  custom,  the  law  of  the 
Cbarcfa,  and  not  to  be  modified  without  authority  (Cone.  Basiliens.  Sees,  xxx.; 
Htrduin.  VUL 1234).     How  thoroughly  indefensible  the  Clinrch  felt  its  position 
to  be,  jet  how  arbitrarily  and  despotically  it  was  resolvol  to  enforce  that  posi- 
boD.  is  most  clciLrly  shown  by  the  inquiiittor  Capistrano,  in  1453,  when  he  heard 
thit  the  cardinal  legate,  Kicholas  of  Cuaa,  was  thinking  of  giving  Rokjzaoa  n 
bairiag  on  the  subject  at  Ratisban.    Capistrano  expressed  his  mind  freely  to  the 
l^iate:  "If  wo  cxciisc  the  heretics  we  condemn  ourAclvea.  ...  I  have  always 
atoidcd  a  debate  with  the  Bohemians  under  the  ordinary  rules,  for  they  study 
to  justify  tbeir  heresy  from  the  ancient  Scriptures  and  observances,  and  they 
bsve  a  fierfcct  knowledge  of  the  texts,  which  certainly  are  numerous,  in  favor  of 
commonion  in  both  elements."    Capistrano  then  quotes  to  the  legate  the  bulls 
of  Kicholas  V.  sent  to  him,  in  which  the  Bohemians  arc  denounced  as  schismat- 
Jes,  heretics,  and  disobedient  to  the  Roman  Church,  pointedly  adiling  that  the 
dleciple  is  not  at>ove  the  teacher,  nor  the  servant  ]i>iii>erior  to  the  master;  ho  had 
never  read  in  the  law  that  heretics  were  to  l>e  rewarded,  but  were  to  bo  sharply 
panisbed  with  confiscation  and  the  bitterest  penalties  (Wadding.  Annnl.  onn. 
1452,  No.  12).     So  it  had  come  to  this,  that  those  who  admittedly  followed  the 
practices  of  the  Church  cuxreot  uutil  tbc  ttiirtccuth  century  were  to  he  coo- 
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sorting  the  vitiation  of  the  sacraments  in  the  hands  of  sinful  pi:.  '  ■ 
and  denying  the  power  of  the  keys  under  the  same  conditions,  of 
liolding  that  the  Church  should  have  no  temporal  possessions, 

demoeU  and  cxtermioAted  as  heretics.     Disobedienco  was  heresy,  and  Bo[De,i 
a  ccatuiy,  codearored  to  coQTalae  Europe  on  this  simple  punctilio. 

An  episode  of  this  quution  was  the  communion  of  iDfanta.  This  was  ' 
practice  of  the  early  Churcti  (Cyprino.  de  Lapsis  c.  25),  and  St.  Innocent  1. 1 
St.  Qoln^na  I.  had  both  declared  that  as  soon  as  in&nts  were  baptiised.  the  i 
meut  was  iiocossary  to  sccuro  them  cicmal  life  {Innocent  PP.  L  EpIaL  xxx.  c  5;' 
Oclasii  PP.  I.  Ep.  vii.).  The  epistle  of  Paschal  U.,  quoted  above^  shows  that  tlui 
was  still  customiiry  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  the  some  causes  whicli  led  t4>  the 
withdrawal  of  the  cup  from  the  laity  induced  the  withholding  of  the  socromeot 
from  infantSf  who  were  liable  at  any  moment  unconsciously  to  commit  oacrilegt 
with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  lu  their  enthusiasm  for  the  Eucharist  the 
Bohemians  naturally  recurred  to  infantile  coinmunton,  and  their  obstinacy  ju  tills 
gave  the  fathers  of  Basle  infinite  trouble.  After  the  reconciliation  of  1486  the 
question  atill  remained  disputed.  The  feeling  about  it  is  well  defined  by  the 
Bishop  of  Coutances,  legate  of  the  Council  of  Basic  In  Prairae.who  wu  horror 
stricken  when,  April  28, 1437,  Rokyzana  administered  communion  to  a  number 
of  infants,  and  one  of  them  ejected  the  wafer  from  its  mouth,  forcing  Rokyxana 
quietly  to  replace  it  This  incident  was  evidently  regarded  u  the  most  con- 
vincing argamcut,  and  the  terms  in  which  it  is  alluded  to  show  how  profound 
was  the  terror  which  it  was  expected  to  create  (Jo.  dc  Toronis  Rcgcstrnai ;  Moa- 
ument.  Cone.  Gen.  Sjpc.  XV.  T.  I.  p.  803).  At  the  Council  of  Constance  it  wmj 
gravely  argued  that  if  a  layman  allowed  the  wine  to  moisten  his  beard  he  oagli 
to  be  burned  with  hi«  beard  (Von  der  Hardt  III.  809).  Oerson  was  not  qaitoi 
absurd,  but  he  did  not  shrink  from  alleging  such  reasons  as  the  expeiisi\-( 
of  wine  and  its  liability  to  turn  sour  (ib.  77 1  sqq.).  la  1301,  when  John  Malkaw, 
in  preaching  against  lUe  concubinory  priesthood,  hotly  declared  that  be  wnaU 
rather  place  reverently  on  the  ground  a  consecrated  wafer  than  violate  his  vov 
of  chastity,  Buckclcr,  the  Strossburg  inquisitor,  in  trnng  him,  made  this  the 
ground  of  a  charge  of  heresy  with  respect  to  the  sncmmcDt  of  the  altar  iHaupt, 
ZDltschrifl  nir  Kirchcngcschichte.  18&8,  pp.  300-7). 

In  older  times  the  Church  bad  felt  no  such  exaggerated  rererence  fbr  the  de- 
ments. In  C46  Pope  Theodore,  when  he  excommunicated  Pyrrhus,  the  refugee 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  mingled  consecrated  wine  from  the  cap  with  the 
ink  with  which  he  signed  the  sentence ;  and  in  800  the  Council  of  ConstauticO' 
pie  adopted  the  same  device  in  condemning  Photiua.  —  Chr.  Lupi  Dtsfiett  da 
Sexta  Synodo  c.  v.  (0pp.  IIL  25). 

As  A  matter  of  course  the  rilcst  stories  were  circulated  to  inspire  the  faithfol 
with  abhorrence  for  the  Bohemian  innovations.  It  was  said  tliat  the  wine  wsi 
consecrated  in  bottles  and  barrels;  that  the  sectaries  held  conventicloa  in  cclliin, 
where  they  would  partake  of  it  to  intoxication  and  then  commit  all  manner  of 
sexual  abominations  (Lanr.  Byzyn.  Diar.  Bell.  Hnsstt.;  Ludcwig  VI.  126^-30). 
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disregarding  excommunication,  of  granting  the  cap  to  the  laity»  of 
defending  the  forty-five  condemned  articles  of  Wickllff.  of  excit- 
ing the  people  against  the  clergy,  so  that  if  he  were  allowed  to  re- 
tam  to  Prague  there  would  be  a  persecution  such  as  had  not  been 
seen  since  the  days  of  Constantine,  and  of  other  errors  and  offences. 
This  was  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  his  trial,  and  the  process 
was  commenced  without  delay  by  the  appointment,  December  1, 
of  commissioners  to  examine  him.  These  commissioners  were,  in 
fact^  inquisitors,  and  the  council  at  largo  served  o^  the  assembly  of 
experts  in  which,  as  it  will  l»e  remembered,  final  assent  was  given 
to  the  judgment.  One  of  the  commissioners  at  least,  Bernardo, 
Bishop  of  C-itta  di  Castello,  was  already  familiar  with  the  matter, 
for,  only  the  year  before,  as  papal  nuncio  in  Poland,  he  had  assisted 
in  driving  away  Jerome  of  Prague.  In  addition  to  the  articles  of 
Michael  de  Causis  there  was  a  kind  of  indictment  ngainst  IIoss 
presented  to  the  commissioners  by  the  procurators  and  promotem 
of  the  council,  reciting  the  troubles  at  Prague,  his  excommunica- 
tion, and  his  teaching  of  Wickliffite  heresies.* 

At  first  the  proceedings  were  pushed  with  a  vigor  which  seemed 
lo  promise  a  speedy  termination  of  the  case.  As  soon  as  Huss 
recovered  from  his  first  sickness  there  was  submitted  to  lum  a 
leries  of  forty-two  errors  extracted  from  his  writings  by  Palecz. 
To  these  he  replied  seriatim  in  writing,  explaining  the  false  con- 
strnctions  which  ho  asserted  had  been  placed  on  some  passages, 
defending  some,  and  limiting  and  conditioning  others.  As  he 
wifl  denied  the  use  of  books,  even  of  the  treatises  which  were  the 
Kwroe  of  the  charges,  these  answers  manifest  a  wonderful  reten- 
tireness  of  memory  and  quickness  and  clearness  of  intellect. 
Sometimes  he  was  visited  in  his  prison  by  the  commissioners  and 
personally  interrogated.  A  Carthusian,  writing  from  Constance, 
ilay  19,  relates  that  the  day  before  he  had  been  present  at  such 
in  examination  and  had  never  seen  so  bold  and  audacious  a  scoun- 
drel or  one  who  could  so  cautiously  conceal  the  truth.     On  the 

•  Palacky  Documenta,  pp.  IM-204.  600.  —  Mladenowic  RcUtio  (Palacky,  p. 
2SS>. 

The  council  itself  recognized  that  ita  proceedings  were  inquisitorial.  In  the 
lenience  of  Jerome  of  Pn^e  it  uses  the  phrase  "  Uck  taruta  sj/nadut  ComUintiai- 
<u  in  oauMa  itujuiiitumu  hantiea pravit<Uit per  eamdem  vmdam  tynodem  mota.**— 
—Tod  der  Hardt  IV.  7GG. 
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Other  hand,  we  have  his  own  account  of  one  of  these  interview^  ] 
The  commissioners  were  acoompanied  by  Michael  and  Stephen 
prompt  them.    Each  article  was  read  to  him  and  he  was  asked 
such  was  his  belief ;  he  replied,  explaining  the  sense  in  which 
held  it.    Then  he  would  be  asked  if  he  woidd  defend  it,  and 
would  answer  no,  but  that  ho  would  stand  to  the  decision  of 
council.     Nothing  could  well  seem  moro  submissive  or  more  oi 
thodox,  and  under  any  other  system  of  jurisprudence  convictit 
might  well  appear  impossible.    Heresy,  however,  as  we  have  seec 
was  a  crime;  once  committed,  oven  through  ignorance,  a  sirapL 
return  to  the  Church  was  not  enough;  belief  in  the  errors  mu«t' 
be  admitted  and  then  abjured,  befoi-e  the  criminal  could  be  con-, 
sidered  as  penitent  and  entitled  to  the  substitution  of  perpetual  ii 
prisonment  for  the  death -penalty.     Huss  was  condemned  on  her 
sies  which  he  had  not  hold  rather  than  those  which  he  had  taught.^ 

Thousands  of  miserable  ^vretches  had  been  convicted  on 
tithe  of  the  evidence  now  brought  against  him.    Stephea  Pale 
a  man  of  the  highest  repute,  swore  before  the  commissioners  tiuuj 
since  the  birth  of  Christ  there  ha<l  been  no  more  dangerous  her 
tics  than  WickhCT  and  Huss,  and  that  all  who  cnstomarily  at-j 
tended  the  sennons  of  the  latter  believed  in  the  remancnce  of  the  i 
substance  of  bread  in  the  Eucharist.     What  I'alecz  testified  tbtin? 
were  scores  of  others  to  substantiate  and  ampUfy.     AVitnesses 
were  there  in  abundance  to  prove  that  he  believed  in  the  renw- 
nence  of  the  bread,  tliat  the  sacraments  were  vitiated  in  the  liands 
of  sinful  priests,  that  indulgences  were  of  no  avail,  th&t  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  that  heresy  wm  to 
be  overcome  by  disputation  and  not  by  force^  that  a  papal  excom- 
munication was  to  be  disregarded.    Many  of  these  errors  ho  in- 
dignantly denietl  having  entertained,  but  it  was  in  vain.    In  vain 
he  WToto  out  in  prison,  as  early   as  March  5,  1-415,  his  tract, 
^*De  Sacratne/ito  Corporis  et  San^juiiiu^^  in  which  he  declared iLit 
full  transubstantiation  took  place ;  that  God  worked  the  niiraclB 
irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  celebrant ;  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  both  in  the  bread  and  in  the  wine,  and  thai 
he  had  taught  this  doctrine  since  1401,  before  he  waa  a  priest  ^ 


"  Palnckr,  pp.  204-34.  — Mladenowic  Rolatio  (PnUicky,  p.  354).  —  HirUW 
Thcstiur.  n.  IG35.— Jo.  Hiu  Epist.  xlviii.  (MoDument.  I.  73), 
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T^n,  shortly  before  his  execution,  his  devotion  buret  forth  in  a 
hymn  in  which  he  exclaimc<l : 

**  O  qaani  sanctus  puiis  Iste, 

Ta  a  ooltu  Jeou  ChristCf 

Oaro,  cibns,  ucr»mentani, 

Qao  Doo  majas  eat  inventumr' 

In  vain  daring  his  public  audience  of  Juno  8  he  disputed  cani- 
estly  in  favor  of  the  same  belief.  The  witnesses  swore  to  tho  con- 
tJttiy.  lie  hatl  no  right  to  call  rebutting  testimony,  and  could 
only  appeal  to  God  and  his  oonscienoe.  He  was  proved  a  heretic 
who  must  confess  and  abjure  or  be  burned.* 

His  only  possible  Uno  of  defence,  as  has  l>een  shown  above 
(Vol.  I,  p.  446)  would  have  lain  in  disabling  the  witnesses  for  mor- 
tal enmity — for  enmity  such  as  would  lead  them  to  seek  his  life — 
and  even  this  would  not  have  been  available  a^nst  the  errors 
which  the  commissioners  bad  estracteil,  falsely,  as  ho  asserted, 
from  his  writings.  As  r^ards  the  witnesses,  the  commissioners 
made  an  unusual  concession  to  him  when,  during  his  Kicknoss  in 
December,  some  fifteen  of  them  were  taken  to  his  cell  that  he 
Digbt  see  them  sworn.  Some  of  them,  it  is  said,  declared  that 
they  knew  nothing;  others  wore  bitterly  hostile  to  him.  To 
this  extent  he  knew  some  of  the  names,  and  others  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  because  they  were  attached  to  depositions  taken  in 
advance  at  Prague  for  Michael  de  Causis,  which  by  some  means 
bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  IIuss  before  he  started  for  Constance. 
Soma  of  theses  names,  probably  on  this  account,  were  attached  to 
the  article  on  the  subject  of  rcmanence  presented  in  tho  hearing 
of  June  7,  but  in  tho  final  sentence  no  names  are  mentioned; 
the  witnesses  to  each  article  are  designated  simply  by  titles,  sucli 
u  a  canon  of  Prague,  a  priest  of  Litomysl,  a  master  of  arts,  a 
doctor  of  theology,  etc.,  and  when  Huss  asked  the  name  of  one  of 
them  it  was  refused.    This  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  rule.+ 


•EpisU  xxxli.  (MoDUment  L  68).  — Von  dcr  Hanlt  IV.  420-8.— Jo.  Han 
Monumcot,  L  3»-41.— Mlndcuowic  I^latio  (Palacky,  pp.  27C-8,  302,  318). 

Already  in  1411  Hubs  energetically  disclaimed  to  John  XXIII.  belief  in  re- 
mtnenoe  nod  in  the  vitiation  of  sacramcnU  (Palacky,  p.  19.    Cf  pp.  164-C,  170, 

t  MUdenowic  Relfttio  (Palncky,  pp.  253-8),— PaJacky,  pp.  78, 174, 818,  560.— 
Von  dcr  Hardt  IV.  809. 430-^. 
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Yet  tho  hostility  of  tlioso  who  testifietl  against  him  was  no- 
torious.    At  tho  place  of  execution  he  declared  that  ho  was  oon- 
vioted  of  errors  which  he  did  not  entertain,  on  the  evidence  of 
false  witnesses.    The  Bohemians  in  Constance,  in  their  memorial 
of  May  31,  1415,  to  the  council,  declared  that  the  testimony 
against  him  was  given  by  those  who  were  his  mortal  enemies,  i 
At  one  time  he  or  his  friends  thought  of  disabling  them  on  this  ac-  ] 
count,  but  when  he  asked  the  commissioners  to  permit  him  to  em- 
ploy an  advocate  who  could  take  the  necessary  exceptions  to  the 
evidence,  although  they  at  first  assented  they  finally  refused,  say-i 
ing  that  it  was  against  the  law  for  an}"-  one  to  defend  a  suspected 
heretic.    This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  strictly  true,  and  if  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rule  may  seem  harsh,  we  must  remember  on 
other  hand  that  the  friends  of  Huss  were  allowed  unexampled] 
iibert)'  in  working  in  his  behalf.    Their  repeated  memorials  to  thaj 
council  and  their  efforts  with  Sigismund  made  them  guilty  of  the! 
crime  of  fautorship,  and  if  there  had  been  any  disposition  to  en- 
force the  law  they  could  have  been  reduced  to  instant  silence  and 
have  been  grievously  punishetl.* 

It  had  not  taken  long  to  secure  evidence  more  than  ample  fop] 
Hnss's  conviction,  and  if  his  burning  had  been  the  object  desired 
it  might  have  been  speedily  accomplished.    We  have  seen,  how- 
ever, how  much  the  Inquisition  preferred  a  penitent  convert  to  acre- 
mated  heretic,  and  in  this  case,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  on  j 
record,  confession  and  submission  were  supremely  desirable.   Huss, 
as  a  self-confessed  heresiaroh,  would  be  deprived  of  all  im])ortanoe, 
and  his  disciples  might  bo  expected  to  follow  his  example:  as  a 
martyr,  there  was  no  predicting  Avhether  the  result  would  be  ter- 
ror or  exasperation.    Tho  milder  customary  methods  of  the  In- 
quisition were  therefore  brought  to  bear  to  break  down  his  stub-- 
bom  obstinacy  by  procrastination,  solitude,  and  despair.    Had  his 
judges  desired  to  be  harsh  they  could  have  had  recourse  to  tor 
ure,  which  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  dealing  ^vith  similar 
In  this  they  would  have  been  fully  justified  by  law  and  custon^ . 
The  less  violent  but  ecjually  efficient  device  of  prolonged  starva.- 
tion  could  like^vise  have  been  employed,  but  was  mercifully  foT*- 


•  Mladeaowic  ReUtio  (Palackj,  pp.  263,  323).— Von  dcr  Hardt  IV.  aW^flU 
389.— Epist  xlix.  (Monument  I.  78  a). 
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borne.     Yet  the  slower  but  not  less  wearing  torture  of  indefinite 
imprisonment  waa  not  spared  him.    He  was  kept  in  the  Domini- 
can convent  until  March  24.     Although  his  petition  to  be  al- 
lowed to  see  his  friends  was  refused,  they  were  permitted  to 
furnish  bim  with  \vriting  materiolfi,  and  he  employed  his  enforced 
leisure  in  composing  a  number  of  tmcts  which,  written  without 
the  aid  of  books,  show  his  extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance 
with  Scripture  and  the  Fatliers.     His  sweet  temper  won  the  good- 
will of  all  who  were  brought  in  contact  with  him,  and  he  grate- 
fnlly  alludes  to  the  kindness  with  which  ho  was  treated  both  by 
his  guards  and  by  the  clerks  of  the  papal  chamber.     The  winning 
nature  of  the  man,  as  weU  as  the  gold  of  his  friends,  prol>ably  ex- 
plains the  correspondence  which  at  this  period  he  was  able  to 
maintain  with  them,  though  all  commanication  with  him  was  for- 
bidden.     Letters  were  conveyed  back  and  forth  clandestinely, 
•ometimes  carried  in  fooil,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies. 
Wchael  de  Causis  hovered  around  the  gate,  saying,  ^'  By  the  grace 
of  God  we  shall  bum  that  heretic  who  has  cost  me  so  many  flor- 
ins" and  procui'ing  that  the  wives  of  the  guunls,  whom  he  sus- 
pected as  letter -carriers,  sliould  be  excluded.     All  this  ceased 
when  the  quarrel  between  pope  and  council   culminated.      On 
lUich  20  John  XXIII.  secretly  fled  from  Constance,  when  the 
goards  placed  over  Iluss  delivered  the  keys  to  Sigismund  and  fol- 
lowed their  master.     The  council  then  handed  Uuss  over  to  the 
custody  of  the  Bishop  of  ConstJinco,  who  carried  him  in  chains  by 
nigbt  to  the  castle  of  Gottlieben,  some  miles  from  the  city  across 
the  Rhine.    His  friends  had  requested  that  he  should  have  a 
more  ain,'  pristjn,  and  the  request  was  more  than  granted,  for  he 
WM  now  contine<l  in  a  room  at  the  top  of  a  tall  tower.     Though 
bis  feet  were  fettered  he  was  able  to  move  about  during  the  day, 
bat  at  night  liis  arm  was  chainwl  to  the  wall.     As  escape  was  im- 
po88ible»  the  conflnement  was  evidently  intended  to  be  punitive. 
Here  be  was  completely  isolated  from  all  intercourse  with  his  fel- 
low-beings and  left  to  his  own  dreary  introspection.     Disease 
tddod  to  the  harshness  of  his  prison.     From  the  foul  Dominican 
Cell  to  the  windy  turret-room  of  Gottlieben,  lie  was  exj^osed  to 
every  variety  of  unwholesome  conditions.      Stone,  an  affection 
liitlierto  unknown  to  him,  tormented  him  greatly.      Toothache 
uid  headache  combined  to  increase  his  sufferings.    On  one  oeca- 
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sion  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  accompanied  by  excessive  vomitings 
so  prostrated  him  that  his  guards  carried  him  out  of  his  cell  think- 
ing him  about  to  die.  Yet  throughoat  all  his  letters  from  prison 
the  beautiful  patience  of  the  man  shines  forth.  For  the  enemies 
who  were  pursuing  liim  to  the  death  there  is  only  forgiveness ;  for 
the  trials  with  which  God  has  seen  fit  to  teist  his  servant  there  is 
only  submission.  He  overflows  with  gratitude  for  the  steadfast  af- 
fection of  his  friends,  and  sends  touching  requests  of  remcmbranoe 
to  them  all ;  ho  teaches  charity  and  gently  points  out  the  way  to 
moral  and  spiritual  improvement.  There  is  neither  the  pride  of 
martyrdom  nor  the  desire  for  retribution ;  all  is  pious  resi/^ation 
and  love  and  humility.  Since  Christ,  no  man  has  left  behind  him 
a  more  afiTecting  example  of  the  true  Christian  spirit  than  John 
Huss,  while  fearlessly  awaiting  the  time  when  he  should  suffer 
for  what  he  believed  to  bo  truth.  He  was  one  of  tlio  chosen  few 
who  exalt  and  glorify  humanity.  Yet  he  was  but  human,  and 
the  final  victory  was  not  won  without  the  agony  of  self-oon- 
quest;  while  at  times  he  comforted  himself  with  dreams  that 
God  would  not  suffer  him  to  perish,  but  that  like  Daniel  and 
Jonah  and  Susannah  he  would  be  rescued  when  all  help  seemed 
vain.* 

Hope  seemed  justified  when  the  rupture  occurred  between  the 
pope  and  the  council-  No  sooner  was  Uuss  made  aAvare  of  the 
flight  of  John  XXIII.  than  he  bcggc<l  his  friends  to  seo  Sigis- 
mund  instantly  and  procure  his  liberation.  The  answer  was  hit 
transfer  to  the  tower  of  Gottlieben.  When  the  pope  was  bmught 
back  a  prisoner  to  the  same  castle  of  Gottlieben,  and  the  council 
proceeded  to  try  and  condemn  him  as  a  simonist  and  dilapidate; 
who  was  ruining  the  Church,  while  his  personal  vices  and  crimes^ 
unfit  for  description,  were  a  scandal  to  Christendom,  such  conflr 
mation  of  all  that  the  "Wickliffites  had  urged  might  well  seem  to 
justifiy  the  expectation  that  Huss  would  bo  released  with  honor. 
John  XXIII.,  however,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  children  of  tb« 
world,  essayed  no  defence ;  ho  confessed  ail  that  was  laid  to  bii 


•  Von  der  Hsrdt  IV.  47.— Mladenowic  Reliitio  (Palacky,p.255).— Palftckf.I* 
541. — Jo.  Hub  Monument.  I.  7,  30-43. — Epistt.  x\.,  xxtU.,  xxx.,  xxxi.,  sua, 
xxxvi.,  xlviL,  li.,  HI,  WL  (Monuuicnt.  I.  GO.  65-0, 72rrO).— Laur.  Bjzyn.  Dw.  Dili 
Uuuit.  (Ludewig  Rc)iq.  MSS.  VI.  128-0). 
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chargic,  submitted  to  the  council,  and  was  eventually,  after  a  few 
years  of  imprisonment,  rewarded  by  Martin  V.  with  the  lofty  post 
of  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College.  Uuss,  with  the  constancy  of  the 
children  of  light,  refused  to  })erjuro  himself  by  confession,  and 
there  could  be  no  escape  for  him.* 

The  council  had  been  assembled  to  reform  the  Church,  and  was 
performing  its  duty  in  its  own  way,  but  nothing  could  l)e  further 
from  the  thoughts  of  its  most  zealous  members  than  the  revolu- 
tionarv  reform  of  Wickliff  and  IIuss,  which  would  reduce  the 
Church  to  apijstolic  poverty  and  depri%'0  it  of  all  temporal  power. 
Bendes  the  doctrinal  errors,  attested  by  abundant  witnesses,  there 
was  ample  material  in  IIuss's  writings  to  prove  him  a  most  dan- 
gerous enemy  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system.    lie  had  written 
his  tract "  De  Abi/ttione  Bonorxtm  "  in  defence  of  one  of  the  forty- 
five  condemned  Wickliflito  articles  which  asserted  that  the  tcm- 
pond  lord  could  at  will  deprive  of  their  temporalities  ecclesiastics 
who  were  Iiabitual  delinquents.    His  tract "  De  Declm  In  "  defended 
another  of  the  articles,  contending  that  no  one  in  mortal  sin  could 
be  a  temporal  lonl,  a  prelate,  or  a  bishop.     John  Gorson,  one  of 
the  Leading  members  of  the  council,  had,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  before  coming  to  Constance,  drawn  up  a  series  of 
twenty  such  dangerous  errors,  extracted  from  Uuss's  treatise  "^# 
£l5(^«/a,"  and  had  urged  Archbishop  Conrad  of  Prague  to  extir- 
pate the  Wicklilfite  heresy  by  calling  in  the  secular  arm.    Huss, 
in  his  de<luctions  from  the  'Wiclclifflto  doctrines  of  predestination, 
bad  overthrown  the  very  foundations  of  the  hierarchical  system. 
Among  the  cardinals  in  the  council,  Ottonc  Colonna  had  fulminated 
the  papal  excommunication  which  IIuss  had  disregarded ;  Zabarel- 
la  aad  Brancazio  had  been  actively  concerned  in  the  proceedings 
ftgainst  him  before  tlio  curia — all  of  these  and  many  others  were 
Uirjronghly  famiUar  with  his  revolutionary  doctrines.     What  was 
to  become  of  the  theocracy  founded  l>v  Hildebrand  if  such  teach- 
ings were  to  pass  unreproved,  if  their  assertor  was  to  Imj  allowed 
to  defend  them  and  was  only  to  be  adjudged  a  heretic  when  over- 
come  in  scholastic  disputation  ?    The  whole  structure  of  sacerdo- 
talism would  be  undermined  and  tlio  whole  bo<ly  of  canon  law 


•  Epiit.  lii.  (Monument.  I.  75).— Thood.  a  Niem  de  Vit  Joann.  XXIII.  Lib. 
HI  e.  3.— Rttynald.  aun.  1410,  No.  5. 
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would  be  disregarded  if  so  monstrous  a  proposition  should  be  con- 
ceded.   To  the  fathers  of  the  council  nothing  could  well  8e«m| 
more  preposterous.    Then  Michael  de  Causis  had  intercepted  u  let- 
ter, written  by  Huss  from  prison,  in  which  the  ministers  of  IheJ 
council  were  alludexl  to  as  the  servants  of  Anticlirist,  and  when  this 
was  brought  to  him  by  the  commissioners  he  acknowledged  its 
authenticity.    Besides  all  this,  he  had  remained  under  exoom-j 
munication    for  suspicion   of  heresy   during  long  years,  during 
which  ho  had  constantly  performed  divine  sendee,  and  he  hadj 
called  the  poj>e  an  Antichrist  whose  anathema  was  to  be 
gardcd.    This  of  itself,  as  w^e  hare  soon,  constituted  him  a  6df<^ 
convicte<l  lieretic* 

It  thu3  was  idle  to  suppose  that  the  council,  because  it  had  i 
posed  John  XXIIl.,  would  set  free  so  contumacious  a  heretic,  wl 
very  virtues  only  rendered  him  the  more  dangerous.    The  inquia 
itorial  process  must  go  on  to  the  end.    Even  during  the  bitti*r 
and  most  doubtful  portion  of  the  contest,  before  the  pope 
been  lirought  back  to  Constance,  the  successive  steps  of  the 
received  due  attention.    On  April  17  four  new  commiEaione 
were  appointed  to  replace  the  previous  ones,  whose  commissioitfJ 
from  the  pope  wore  held  to  have  expired,  and  the  new  oommisgionj 
was  expressly  granted  jwwer  to  procee<l  to  final  sent-ence.    Tbftl 
only  doubt  arising  was  whether  the  condemnation  of  'Wloklifl^l 
with  which  the  case  of  Huss  was  inextricably  related,  should  be  I 
uttered  in  the  name  of  the  pope  or  in  that  of  the  council,  and  its  ] 
publication,  May  4,  in  tlie  latter  form,  showed  that  the  assemHjf  f 
had  no  hesitation  as  to  its  duty  in  stamping  out  the  heresy  of  tiff 
master  and  of  the  disciple.     The  active  measures  also,  wliich  dnr- 
ing  this  period  were  taken  against  Jerome  of  Pra^e,  were  an  ia- 
dication  not  to  be  mistaken  of  the  purposes  of  the  council    T*  i 
how  httle  the  friends  of  Huss  understood  the  real  ix)sition  of  af- 
fairs, and  how  false  hopes  had  been  excited  by  the  rupture  ffitt 
the  pope,  is  seen  in  their  efforts  at  this  juncture  to  press  the  tnJ 
to  a  conclusion.     Under  the  procrastinating  policy  of  the  Inqinfl' 
tion  it  is  quite  possible  that  Huss  would  have  been  left  to  his  soli- 
tary musings  for  a  time  indefinitely  longer,  in  hopes  that  his  resolfi' 


•  Jo.  Hob  Monument.  1. 1 18,128.— Epist.  xliii.  (Ib.71  a).— PaUcky  l>oc«»«li, 
pp.  60, 185, 523-8.— Mliulcnowic  Relntio  (Palacky,  p.  801). 
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ion  would  at  last  give  way,  but  for  the  effortB  of  his  friends,  who 
lOfied  to  Bccore  his  release.  On  May  13  they  presented  a  me- 
neial  complaiiung  uf  his  treatment,  imprisoned  in  irons  and  per- 
iung  of  hanger  and  thirst,  without  trial  or  conviction^  in  violor 
Ion  of  the  safe-oonduct  and  of  the  pledge<l  faith  of  the  empire. 
Whey  also  remonstrated  against  the  stories  which  were  circulated 
p  prejudice  the  case,  that  in  Bohemia  the  blood  of  Christ  was 
Bxied  around  in  bottles,  and  that  cobblers  heard  confession  and 
etobratcd  mass.  On  May  IG  the  councd  replied  to  the  effect 
iftt  as  far  back  as  1411  Huss  had  had  a  hearing  before  the  Holy 
ee  and  had  been  excommunicated,  and  had  since  then  not  only 
Boved  himself  a  heretic,  but  a  heresiarch,  by  remaining  under  ex- 
ommunication  and  preaching  forbidtlen  doctrines,  even  in  Con- 
bsnoe  itself.  As  for  the  safe-conduct,  we  have  seen  how  it  was 
iretendcd  to  have  been  procured  after  tho  arrest.  This  elusive 
;wer  might  have  shown  how  the  case  was  already  prejudged  by 
who  were  to  decide  it;  yet  again,  on  May  18,  the  Bohemi- 
tntod  a  rejoinder  urging  promptitude.  It  was  fully  ex- 
in  Constance  that  a  session  would  be  held  on  tho  22d,  at 
hich  Huss  would  be  condemned ;  but  about  this  time  attention 
by  the  trial  of  John  XXIII.,  who  was  at  length 
May  29,  and  notified  of  his  deposition  on  the  Slst. 
and  was  now  preparing  for  the  voyage  to  Spain,  which  was 
to  take  place  in  June,  and  if  anything  was  to  be  done 
h  Huss  before  his  dejwirture  further  delay  was  inadmissible. 
Probably  the  Bohemians  imagined  that  in  some  indefinable  way 
he  would  yet  save  their  leader.  On  May  31,  therefore,  they 
Iresented  another  memorial,  reiterating  their  complaints  about  the 
lafeconduct  and  asking  for  a  s]>eedy  public  hearing.  Sigismund 
entered  during  the  thscussion  and  strenuously  urged  the  public 
•udience,  which  wasvfinally  promised.  IIuss's  friends  further 
that  he  should  be  brought  from  his  prison  and  he  allowed 
days  to  recover  from  his  hai-sh  incarceration,  and  a  show 
of  complying  with  the  request.  On  the  same  day  John 
um  had  the  satisfaction  of  forwarding  to  Gottlieben  an 
order  for  the  transmission  of  Hubs  to  Constance.  Tho  next  dav, 
June  1,  a  8|)ecial  deputation  from  the  council  followed  and  pro- 
seated  to  him  the  thirty  articles  which  bad  been  prove<l  against 
They  reported  that  he  submitted  himself  to  the  council,  but 
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he  maintained  that  he  only  agreed  to  do  so  on  such  points  as  1 
could  be  proved  to  have  taught  erroneously.  At  last  he  ffw 
brought  to  Constance  in  chains  and  confined  in  the  Franciscan 
convent.* 

In  the  routine  of  the  inquisitorial  process  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  further  parley  with  the  accused.    The  articles  of  heresy 
were  proved  against  him,  and  if  he  continued  obstinately  to  deny 
them  delivery  to  the  secular  ann  was  a  matter  of  course.    There 
had  been  no  intention  of  permitting  such  an  innovation  on  UieJ 
regular  procedure  as  a  public  audience,  but  Sigismund  could  »«s,j 
if  the  council  could  not,  that  its  denial  would  have  a  most  unfor^ 
tunate  influence  on  public  opinion  in  Bohemia,  where,  in  the 
railing  ignorance  as  to  the  inquisitorial  rules,  it  would  be  cli 
that  the  council  was  afraid  to  face  their  champion  and  was  forced] 
to  condemn  liim  unheard.    It  could,  in  reality,  have  no  influenc 
on  the  result,  for  the  case  was  alre-ady  virtually  decided,  but  Huss'a 
fi'iends  could  not  recognize  this,  and  an  attempt  was  made,  withoat 
success,  to  speculate  on  their  eagerness,  by  a  demand  for  two  thou- 
sand florins  to  defray  the  alleged  cx[»ense8.     The  audiences  which 
followed  were  thus  wholly  irregular,  and  may  be  briefly  dismissed  ] 
as  in  no  sense  entitled  to  the  importance  which  has  commonly , 
been  ascribed  to  them.f 

On  June  5  a  congregation  of  the  council  was  held  in  the  Fnm- 
ciscan  convent.  At  first  the  intention  was  to  carry  out  the  ordi- 
nary inquisitorial  procedure  by  considering,  in  the  absence  of  Hdss, 
the  articles  proved  against  him,  but  Peter  Mladenowic  hastcrod 
to  John  of  Chlum  and  Wenceslas  of  Duba,  who  forthwith  appealed 
to  Sigismund.  The  latter  at  once  sent  the  Pal.sgravo  Louis  and 
Frederic  Burggrave  of  Nuremberg  to  the  council,  with  orders  that 
nothing  should  bo  done  until  IIuss  was  present  and  Ids  books 
were  before  them  for  verification.  At  length,  therefore,  be  had 
the  long-dcsire<l  opportunity  of  meeting  his  adversaries,  and  'ifr 
fending  liimself  in  public  debate.  The  lx»oks  from  which  hiserrow 
hsA  been  extracted  were  laid  before  him — his  treatise  "  De  J^ 


*  Von  der  Hardt  IV.  100,  118.  130.  153.  18»,  203. 31^18.  28S-30.  SM,  SOU.' 
Martenc  Tbcsaur.  II.  1035.— Harduin.  VIII.  280.— JllaUenowic  Rclatio  (PnUckJ. 
pp.  256-72). 
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ma  "  and  his  tracts  against  Steplion  Palecz  and  Stanislaus  of  Znaim 
— and  he  acknowledged  them  to  be  his.  The  articles  wore  taken 
up  in  succession.  lie  was  requiretl  to  answer  to  each  a  simple  yea 
or  nay,  and  when  he  desired  to  explain  anything  a  scone  of  inde- 
scribable confusion  arose.  "WTien  he  asked  to  bo  taught  wherein 
he  had  erred  he  was  told  that  he  must  firet  recant  his  heresies^ 
■which  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law.  The  day  wore 
away  in  the  discussion,  and  it  had  to  be  renewed  on  the  7th,  and 
again  on  the  8th — Sigismund  being  present  on  these  latter  occa- 
sions. Huss  defended  himself  gallantly,  with  wonderful  quickness 
of  thought  and  dialectical  skill,  but  ntithing  could  be  more  unlike 
the  free  debate  which  he  had  deluded  himself  into  anticipating 
when  he  left  Prague.  Although  the  Cardinal  of  Ostia,  who  pre- 
sided, endeavored  to  show  fairness,  the  assembly  at  times  became 
a  howling  mob  with  shouts  of  "  Burn  him !  Burn  him !"  Interrup- 
tions wei-e  incessant,  he  was  baited  on  all  sides  with  questions,  and 
frequently  his  replies  were  drowned  in  clamor.  As  a  judicial  act 
it  was  a  mockery,  but  it  served  the  purpose  desired  b}'  Sigismund, 
and  the  Church  had  shown  itself  not  afrai<l  of  public  discussion 
with  the  hercsiarch.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day  of  this  tumul- 
tuous wrangling  Huss  was  exhausted  almost  to  fainting.  The 
night  before  toothache  ha*l  deprived  him  of  sleep,  an  attack  of 
fever  supervened,  and  six  months  of  harsh  imprisonment  had  left 
him  little  physical  endurance.  The  procee<lings  torminatetl  with 
the  cardinals  urging  hijn  to  recant  and  promising  him  merciful 
treatment  if  ho  would  tlm^w  himself  upon  the  mei-cy  of  the  coun- 
cil. He  asked  for  another  hearing,  saying  that  he  would  submit 
if  his  arguments  and  authorities  were  insufficient.  To  this  Car- 
dinal Peter  d'Ailly  rcplie<l  that  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
doctors  was  that  he  must  confess  his  error  in  publishing  the 
articles  ascribed  to  him,  he  must  swear  never  in  future  to  Wieve 
or  teach  thera,  and  must  recant  them  publicly.  IIuss  l»egged  the 
council  for  the  love  of  God  not  to  force  him  to  wrong  his  conscience, 
for  abjuration  meant  the  renunciation  of  an  error  previously  enter- 
taine<l,  an<l  many  of  thase  brought  against  him  he  had  never  held. 
Sigismund  asked  him  why  he  could  not  renounce  erroi"s  which  he 
said  had  been  ascribetl  to  him  through  i)erjury,  and  Huss  had  to 
explain  to  him  the  technical  moaning  of  abjuration.  One  member 
of  the  council  even  objected  to  the  accusixl  being  admitted  to  i-e- 
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cantation,  because  he  was  not  to  be  trusted,  but  this  woulU  have  1 
beeu  wholly  illegal.    Even  in  the  case  of  relapse  the  heretic  al- 
ways had  a  right  to  confess  and  recant,  and  the  council  was  not  I 
to  be  betrayed  into  so  manifest  a  denial  of  justice.     It  was  im-j 
possible,  in  such  a  crowd  of  eager  persecutors,  to  maintain  tho] 
Ipgal  forms  in  all  strictness,  and  there  followed  a  number  of  vok 
teer  accusations  by  inilividuals,  on  which  an  irregular  discussioa| 
oould  not  be  repressed.    Finally,  as  IIuss  was  withdrawn,  John  of 
Ohlum  succeeded  in  giving  him  a  friendly  grasp  of  the  hand  and 
a  word  of  sympathy.    To  tlie  forlorn  and  despised  heretic 
touch  and  voice  were  a  solace  which  nerved  him  for  the  yet  harder 
trials  of  the  succeeding  weeks.* 

Ills  conscientious  endurance  was  now  to  be  tested  to  the  at 
most.    The  wise  general  poUcy  of  the  Inquisition,  which  prefe 
a  confessed  penitent  to  a  mart}T*,  Avas  specially  apphcablo  in  this 
case,  for  though  Sigismund  and  the  council  underestimated  the 
Bohemian  fervor  and  obstinacy,  the  dullest  could  see  that  Huss , 
confessing  to  having  taught  heresy  and  humbly  seeking  reconcil- 
iation would  dispirit  bis  followers,  while  no  one  could  guess  the 
extent  of  the  conflagration  which  might  spread  from  liis  pyro. 
Accordingly  efforts  were  redoubled  to  induce  him  to  confess  and 
recant.    Si^smund  had  prefiared  the  way  by  assuring  him  during 
the  pubhc  audience  that  no  mercy  would  bo  shown  him  and  thai 
persistent  denial  would  bring  him  to  the  stake,  while  he  was  not 
notified  that  behind  the  bland  promises  of  mercy  for  submissioD 
there  lay  a  sentence,  which,  while  expressing  joy  at  his  humWv 
seeking  absolution,  pronounced  him  to  be  pernicious,  BcandaJoM, 
and  seditioiis,  and  condemned  him  to  degnulation  from  the  prieirt- 
hood  and  to  perpetual  imprisonment.    The  council  could  do  do 
otherwise,  for  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  punishmeni  provided 
by  the  canons  for  repentant  heretics,  and  yet  in  estimating  the 


•  Jo.  Hus  Monument.  I.  25  A.— Von  der  Hardt  IV.  807,  3U-20.— Episttnl, 
XT.,  xxxvi.  (Monumeot.  I.  00-2,  09).— Palacky,  pp.  275,  308-15. 
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Doble  finziness  of  B.vss  vra  mnst  bear  In  mind  that  no  intimation 
Off  it  seems  to  have  been  matlo  to  him.* 

The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Ituss's  abjuration  lay  not  so  moob 
in  the  heresies  which  he  had  taught,  as  in  those  which  he  had  not 
taught.  On  legal  testimony  his  judges  had  found  him  guilty  of 
tSL  but  the  worst  of  them,  saoh  as  the  romanence  of  the  sutjstanoo 
and  the  vitiation  of  the  sacraments  in  polluted  hands,  he  denied 
energetically  ever  to  have  held  or  cxpresse<h  Many  of  the  errors 
extracted  from  his  works,  moreover,  he  repudiated,  asserting  that 
tbe  passages  had  been  garbled  and  perverted.  In  the  eye  of  the 
Uw  this  denial  was  mere  contximacy  which  only  aggravated  his 
guilt.  Tlie  first  ccmdition  of  reconciliation  was  confessing  under 
oath  that  he  was  guilty  of  having  held  these  errors  and  then  ab- 
jsnng  them.  This  was  committing  perjury  to  God  in  the  most 
Boli^nn  fashion,  and  to  a  tender  conscience  like  that  of  lluss  it  was 
vorse  than  death.  From  this  dilemma  there  was  no  escape.  On 
the  one  hand  lay  the  legal  system,  contrived  with  Satanic  ingenuity 
and  unalterable;  on  the  other  lay  the  purity  of  chanicter  which 
led  Hnss  to  reject  without  hesitation  all  the  specious  subterfuges 
sqggested  to  beguile  hira.t 

For  a  month  the  struggle  continued,  and  no  human  soul  ever 
bore  itself  with  loftier  fortitude  or  sweeter  or  humbler  charity.  Ho 
asked  for  a  confessor,  and  intimated  that  he  would  prefer  Stephen 
Falecz.  the  enemy  who  had  hounded  him  to  the  deatli.  Paiocz 
came  and  heard  his  confessions  and  then  urged  him  to  abjure,  say- 
ing that  he  ought  not  to  mind  the  humiliation.  "  The  humihatioD 
of  condemnation  and  burning  is  greater,"  rej>Ued  Huss,  "  how  then 
can  I  fear  humiliation  ?  But  advise  me :  what  would  you  do  if 
TOQ  knew  for  certain  that  you  did  not  hold  the  errors  imputed  to 
yoa?  Would  you  abjure?*'  Palecz  burst  into  tears  and  c«uld 
oniy  stammer,  *•  It  is  difRcult."  lie  wept  again  freely  when  Huss 
begged  liis  pardon  for  harsli  words  used  in  the  heat  of  strife,  and 
specially  for  calling  him  a  falsifier.    Another  confessor  was  sent 

•  Von  der  Hardt  IV.  432-33. 
Haas  WM  by  no  mcona  the  0ntt  to  suiTcr  from  itiis  technical  nece&sitj  of  con- 
in  abjuring.  In  the  case  of  the  English  Templars,  Wtllmm  dc  la  Mora, 
Preceptor  of  Eogland,  and  Hombcrt  Blanc,  Preceptor  of  AquiUune,  refused  to 
abjore  because  tbey  would  not  oonfeu  to  heresies  which  the/  bad  nerer  enter- 
lained.— Wilkioa,  Concll  IL  890,  S&3. 
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to  bim,  who  listened  to  him  kindly  and  gave  him  ahsolation  vrith* 
out  insisting  on  preliminary  abjuration,  which  was  a  most  irregular 
concession — indecii,  almost  incredible.  Many  otlicre  were  allowed 
to  visit  him  in  the  hope  of  i>ersuadiDg  him  to  confess  and  recant. 
One  learned  doctor  urged  his  submission,  saying,  "  If  the  council 
told  me  I  had  but  one  eye,  1  would  confess  it  to  be  so,  though  I 
know  I  have  two,'-  but  Huss  was  impervious  to  such  example.  An 
Englishman  adduced  the  precedent  of  the  English  doctors  who  had, 
without  exception,  abjured  the  heresies  of  WicklifF  when  required 
to  do  so;  but  when  ITuss  ofTorcd  to  swear  that  he  had  never  held 
or  taught  the  heresies  imputed  to  him,  and  that  he  wonlii  uovot 
hold  or  teach  them,  his  baffled  advisers  withdrew.* 

The  most  formidable  effort,  however,  was  of  an  official  charac- 
ter. At  the  final  hearing  of  June  8,  Cardinal  Zabarella  had  prom- 
ised him  that  a  recantation  in  a  form  strictly  limited  wouUl  be 
submitted  to  him,  and  the  promise  was  fulfilled  in  a  pai>er  skilfully 
drawn  up,  so  as  to  satisfy  his  scruples.  It  represented  him  as 
protesting  anew  that  much  had  been  imputed  to  him  which  ho 
had  never  believed,  but  that  nevertheless  he  submitted  himself  in 
everything  to  the  correction  and  ortlers  of  the  council  in  abjuring, 
revoking,  and  retTacting,  and  in  accepting  whatever  merciful  pen- 
ance the  council  might  prescribe  for  his  salvation.  Carefully  as 
this  was  phrased  to  elude  the  difficulty,  Huss  rejected  it  without 
hesitation.  In  some  matters,  he  said,  he  would  be  denying  the 
truth,  in  others  he  would  be  perjuring  himself.  It  were  better  to 
die  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  in  tlie  effort  to  escape 
momentary  suffering.  Then  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  council — 
supposed  to  be  the  Cardinal  of  Ostia,  the  highest  in  rank  of  the 
Sacred  College — addressed  him  as  his  **  dearest  and  most  cherished 
brother,"  with  the  most  honeyed  persuasiveness,  begginj,'  hira  not 
to  confide  too  absolutely  in  his  own  judgment.  In  making  the 
abjuration  it  will  not  be  he  that  condemns  truth,  but  the  counoil ; 
as  for  perjury,  if  perjury  there  be,  it  will  fall  on  the  heads  of  those 
who  exact  it.  Yet  Huss  was  not  to  be  enticed  with  such  allure- 
ments; he  could  not  quiet  bis  conscience  with  casuistry  such  as 
this,  and  he  deliberately  chose  death.  In  daily  expectation  of  the 
dreadful  sentence,  he  quietly  put  his  simple  affairs  in  order.    Peter 


*  Epistt  XXX.,  xxxi.,  zxxiL  (Monument  L  67-8).— Yon  dcr  Hoidt  TV,  84S-8. 
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Mladenowio,  the  notary,  had  rendered  him  zealous  service  and 
riioald  be  i»ai<l  out  of  his  sixty  grossL  His  little  debts  were  to  be 
settled,  and  his  books,  apparently  his  only  other  property,  were  to 
be  distributed.  Kind  remembrances  were  sent  to  his  numerous 
friends,  and  they  were  told  if  they  had  learned  any  good  of  him 
to  hold  fast  to  it ;  if  they  had  seen  in  him  aoght  reprehensible  to 
oast  it  aside.  It  was  not  that  ho  was  insensible,  for  ho  describes 
in  moving  terms  the  mental  conflicts  and  agony  which  he  endured 
in  bis  hopeless  prison,  expecting  each  day  to  be  led  forth  to  an 
agnizing  death,  but  the  spirit  rose  superior  to  the  flesh  and 
remained  victor  in  the  struggle.  Solicitous  to  retain  the  good 
opinion  of  his  disciples,  he  managed  to  transmit  to  them,  on  June 
18,  a  copy  of  the  articles  proved  against  him,  together  with  a  re- 
port of  what  his  defence  had  been.  Of  those  drawn  from  his 
writings  ho  retracted  none,  although  many  he  declared  to  Ik;  faJso 
and  garbled.  Those  filleged  against  him  by  witnesses  he  mostly 
asserted  to  be  lies,  ami  he  pathetically  condudetl,  "  It  only  remains 
for  me  to  abjure  and  revoke  and  undergo  fearful  penance  or  to 
bum.  May  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  grant  me  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  fortitude  to  i)ersevero  to  the  end  and  to  escape  the 
sttares  of  Satan  !'** 

In  hoi^e  of  his  weakening,  the  end  was  postponed  until  the 
approaching  departure  of  Sigismund  rendered  further  delay  im- 
possible.    Yet  effort  was  not  abandoned  till  the  last.     On  July  1 
4  deputation  of  prelates  endeavored  to  persuade  liim  that  ho  could 
Reasonably  recant,  but  he  handed  them  a  written  confession  call- 
ing God  to  witness  that  ho  had  never  taught  many  of  the  articles; 
Qs  for  the  rest,  if  there  were  error  in  them  he  detested  it,  but  he 
could  not  abjure  any  of  them.    Puzzled  by  his  unexpected  tenacity 
of  purpose,  and  earnestly  desirous  of  avoiding  the  catastrophe,  a 
final  and  unprecedented  concession  was  agreed  upon.    On  July  5 
2abarolla  and  Peter  d'Ailly  sent  for  him  and  offered  to  let  him 
deny  the  heresies  proved  by  witnesses  if  ho  would  abjure  those 
extracted  from  his  bocjks.     This  was,  in  fact,  an  abandonment  of 
all  inquisitorial  precedentj  but  Hxiss  had  i>ersisLently  declared  that 


•  Mlftdcnowlc  Reliitirt  (Palacky,  p.  809).— Epistt.  xxvii.,  xxix.,  xxx.,  xxxviii. 
xixix..  xl.,  lU.  OroDument  I.  a»-00,  07,  70).— Von  dcr  Uarxlt  IV.  3aa-30.— 
Pdacky,  pp.  325-84. 
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most  of  the  latter  were  fraudulently  dra\Tn,  so  as  to  attribute  to 
hini  errors  which  he  bad  never  held,  and  he  was  immovable.  As 
a  last  resource,  later  in  the  same  day,  Sigismund  sent  his  friends 
John  of  Chlura  and  Wenceslas  of  Duba,  ^vith  four  bishops,  to  ask 
him  whether  he  would  persevere  or  recant,  but  his  answer  was  as 
firm  OS  ever.  To  the  friendly  adjuration  of  John  of  Chlnm  he 
repliwl  with  tears  that  he  \vould  willingly  revoke  anything  in 
which  he  could  be  proved  to  have  erred.  The  bishops  pronounced 
him  obstinate  in  error  and  left  him.* 

Thus  the  oxtmordinary  efforts  of  the  council  to  save  itself  and 
him  were  vain,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  inevitable  final  act 
of  the  tragedy.  The  next  day,  July  6,  saw  the  most  gorgeous 
auto  defe  on  record.  The  cathedral  of  Constance  was  crowded 
with  Sigismund  and  his  nobles,  the  great  officers  of  the  empire 
with  their  insignia,  the  prelates  in  their  splendid  robes.  While 
mass  was  sung,  Huss,  as  an  exconomunicate,  was  kept  waiting 
at  the  door;  when  brought  in  he  was  placed  on  an  elevated  bench 
by  a  table  on  which  stood  a  coffer  containing  priestly  vestments. 
After  some  preliminaries,  including  a  sermon  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lodi,  in  Avhich  he  assured  Sigismund  that  the  events  of  that  day 
would  confer  on  him  immortal  glory,  the  articles  of  which  Huss 
was  convicted  were  recited.  In  rain  he  protested  that  he  believed 
in  tninsubstantiation  and  in  the  validity  of  the  sacrament  in  pol- 
lutwl  hands,  llo  was  ordered  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  on  his  per^ 
sisting  the  beadles  wore  told  to  silence  him,  but  in  spite  of  this  he 
continued  to  utter  protests.  The  sentence  was  then  read  in  the 
name  of  the  council,  condemning  him  both  for  his  written  errors 
and  those  which  had  been  proved  by  witnesses,  lie  was  declared 
a  pertinacious  and  incorrigible  heretic  who  did  not  desire  to  return 
to  theCliurch:  his  books  were  ordered  to  be  burned,  and  himself 
to  be  degraded  from  the  priesthood  and  abandoned  to  the  secular 


•  iriadenomc  Relatio  (Pnlacky.  pp.  816-17).— Von  der  Hardt  IV.  345-C,  888. 
— Palocky,  p.  660. 

To  apprcdato  properly  the  extent  of  tlie  coDcessioDS  offered  to  Hosb  it  k 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  elaborately  careful  formulafi  of  abjaration  whteh 
the  inqnifiitora  ^crc  accustomed  to  use,  so  oa  to  allow  nn  loophole  for  the  avoid- 
anco  of  the  penalties  of  rcl3[i5e,  and  to  force  the  penitent  to  betray  hia  fellow- 
heretics.  See  Modoa  Proccdendi  (Martcnc  Thcsaur.  V.  1 800-1 ).— Lib.  Seotcntt 
laq.  Tolosan.  p.  215.— Bern.  Guidon.  Practica  pp.  92-3  (^1.  Douaia). 
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court.  Seven  bishops  ajTayed  him  in  piiestly  garb  and  \ramed 
him  to  recant  whilti  yet  there  was  time.  He  tomod  to  the  crowd, 
and  with  broken  voice  declared  that  he  could  not  confess  tlie 
errors  which  be  had  never  entertained,  lest  he  should  lie  to  God, 
when  the  bishopa  interrupted  him,  crying  that  they  had  waited 
long  enough,  for  he  was  obstinate  in  his  heresy.  lie  was  degraded 
in  the  usual  manner,  stripped  of  his  sacerdotal  yestments,  his 
fiageis  scraped ;  but  when  the  tonsure  was  to  be  disposed  of  an 
absurd  quarrel  arose  among  the  bishops  as  to  whether  tlie  head 
ghoold  be  shaved  with  a  razor  or  the  tonsure  be  destroyed  with 
iQtssors.  Scissors  won  the  day,  and  a  cross  was  cut  in  his  hair. 
Then  on  his  heud  was  placed  a  conical  paper  cap,  a  cubit  in  height, 
adomed  with  painted  devils  and  the  inscription,  '*  This  is  the  here- 
Eiarch."  In  accordance  with  the  universal  custom  no  proceed- 
ings by  the  secular  authorities  were  regardc<l  as  nccessai'y.  As 
soon  as  tho  eocJesiastical  court  had  pronounced  him  a  heretic  and 
handed  him  over,  the  laws  against  heresy  operated  of  themselves. 
Sigismund,  it  is  true,  might  have  delayed  the  execution  for  six 
days,  but  this  would  have  been  so  unusual  as  to  have  excited  most 
unfavorable  comment.  There  bad  already  been  afToitled  ample 
opportunity  for  resipiscence^  and  the  convict  could  always  still 
recant  up  to  the  lighting  of  the  fagots.  Nothing  coiUd  reason- 
ably be  hoped  from  further  postponement,  and  Sigismund's  ap- 
proaching departure  counselled  promptitude,  lie  tlierofore  briefly 
ordered  the  Palsgrave  Ixuis  to  take  charge  of  the  culprit  and  to 
do  to  him  as  to  a  heretic.  Louis  called  to  Ilans  Ilazen.  the  im- 
perial rogt  of  Constance,  **  Vogt,  take  him  as  judged  of  both  of 
us  and  bum  him  as  a  heretic."  Then  ho  was  le<l  forth,  and  the 
council  calmly  turned  to  other  business,  unconscious  that  It  had 
performed  the  most  momentous  act  of  the  century.* 

The  place  of  execution  was  a  meadow  near  the  river,  to  which  he 
was  conducted  by  two  thousand  armed  men^  with  Palsgrave  Louis 


•  MladeDowic  Relatio  (Palacky.  pp.  318-21).— Von  der  Hardt  IV.  869-M, 
43&-40.— n&rduin.  VIII.  40a-10.— KichentoU  Chronik  p.  80.— Uichcntal  ju^s 
that  Hu8s  was  dclWered  to  the  secular  arm  witb  the  custoinarj  adjuration  for 
mercy,  but  tlic  text  of  the  sontcnw  as  printed  by  Von  der  Hardt  contaios  so  bucIi 
clausti.  It  may  well  have  been  omilted  at  Sigismund's  request,  as  he  tiad  ntready 
incorred  sufficient  obloquy,  but  the  laoie  omissioTi  ia  noticeable  ia  the  aeoteocc 
of  Jerome  of  Prague  (Von  der  Hardt  IV.  771). 
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at  their  head,  and  a  vast  crowd,  mcluding  many  nobles,  prelates,  ] 
and  canlinals.     The  route  foUowe<l  was  circuitous,  in  order  that  I 
ho  might  bo  cari'ied  past  the  episcopal  palace,  in  front  of  which! 
his  books  were  burning,  whereat  he  smiled.     Pity  from  man  there! 
was  none  to  look  for,  but  ho  sought  comfort  on  high,  repeating  toj 
himself,  "Christ  Jesus,  Son  of  theliving  God, have  mercy  upon  me!"[ 
and  when  ho  came  in  sight  of  the  stake  he  fell  on  his  knees  and! 
prayed.    He  was  asked  if  he  wished  to  confess,  and  said  that  he 
would  gladly  do  so  if  there  were  space.    A  wide  circle  was  formed, 
and  Uirich  Schorand,  who,  according  to  custom,  had  been  provi- 
dently empowered  to  take  advantage  of  any  final  weakening, 
oame  forward,  saying,  "  Dear  sir  and  master,  if  you  will  recant 
your  unbeUef  of  heresy,  for  which  you  must  suflfer,  I  will  uTlUngly 
hear  your  confession ;  but  if  you  vnW  not,  you  know  right  well 
tliat,  according  to  canon  law,  no  one  can  administer  the  sacra- 
ment to  a  heretic."    To  this  IIuss  answered, "  It  Ls  not  necessary: 
I  am  no  mortal  sinner."    His  paper  crown  fell  off  and  he  smiled 
as  liis  guards  replaced  it.    He  desired  to  take  leave  of  his  keepers, 
and  when  they  wore  brought  to  him  ho  thanke<l  them  for  their 
kindness,  saying  that  they  had  been  to  him  rather  brothers  than 
jailers.     Then  he  commenced  to  address  the  crowd  in  German, 
teUing  them  that  he  suffered  for  errora  which  be  did  not  hold, 
swora  to  by  {>erjured  witnesses ;  but  this  coidd  not  be  jwrraitted, 
and  he  was  cut  short.    Wlien  bound  to  the  stake  and  two  cart- 
loads of  fagots  and  straw  wei^  piled  up  around  him  the  pals- 
grave and  vogt  for  the  last  timcadjure<l  him  to  abjure.    Even  yet 
be  could  have  saved  himself,  but  ho  only  rejwated  that  he  liad 
been  convicted  by  false  witnesses  of  eiTors  never  entertained  by 
him.    They  clapped  their  hands  and  then  withdrew,  and  the  exe- 
cutioners appliwl  the  fire.    Twice  Huss  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
"Christ  Jesus,  Son  of  the  livuig God, have  mercy  upon  me!"  then 
a  wind  springing  up  and  blowing  the  flames  and  smoke  into  his 
face  checked  further  utterance,  but  his  head  was  seen  to  shake 
and  his  lips  to  move  while  one  might  twice  or  thrice  recite  a  pa- 
ternoster.   The  tragedy  was  over ;  the  sorely-tried  soul  liad  escaped 
from  its  tormentoi-s,  and  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  reformer 
could  not  refuse  to  him  the  praise  that  no  philosopher  of  old  hat) 
faced  death  with  moixj  coraix>sure  than  tie  ha<l  shown  in  his  ilreud- 
ful  extremity,    Ko  faltering  of  the  voice  had  betrayed  an  internal 
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straggle.  Palsgrave  Louis,  seeing  Hoss's  mantle  on  tlie  arm  of 
one  of  the  executioners,  ordered  it  thrown  into  the  flames  lest  it 
should  be  reverenced  as  a  relic,  and  jirumised  the  man  to  compen- 
sate him.  With  the  same  view  the  body  was  carefully  reduced 
to  ashes  and  thrown  into  the  Rhine,  and  even  the  earth  around 
the  stake  was  dug  up  and  carted  off;  yet  the  Bohemians  long 
hovered  around  the  spot  and  carried  home  fragments  of  the  neigh- 
boring clay,  which  they  reverenced  as  relics  of  their  martyr.  Tho 
next  day  thanks  were  returned  to  God,  in  a  solemn  procession  in 
which  figored  Sigismnnd  and  his  qneen^  the  princes  and  nobles, 
nineteen  cardinals,  two  patriarchs,  seventy-seven  bishops,  and  all 
the  clergy  of  the  council.  A  few  days  later  Sigismund,  who  had 
delayed  his  departure  for  Spain  to  see  the  matter  concluded,  left 
Constance^  feeling  that  his  work  was  done.*  "^ 

The  long-continued  teaching  of  the  Church,  that  persistent  her- 
esy was  the  one  crime  for  which  there  could  be  no  pardon  or  ex- 
cose^  seemed  to  deprive  even  the  wisest  and  purest  of  all  j)ower  of 
reasoning  where  it  was  concerned.  There  was  no  hesitation  in 
admitting  that  the  pestilent  heresy  of  the  Hussites  was  cause<l  by 
the  simoniacal  corruptions  of  the  Koman  curia,  whereby  many 
Christian  souls  were  led  to  eternal  penlition,  and  that  it  could  not 
be  eratlicaled  until  a  thorouglx  reformation  was  effected.  Yet  in 
place  of  drawing  from  this  the  necessary  deduction,  the  feeling  of 
the  council  is  reflected  by  its  historian  in  the  blasphemous  represen- 
tation of  Christ  as  recording  with  satisfaction  tho  hideous  details 
of  the  execution,  and  us  saying  that  tho  wicke<i  soul  of  tho  heretic 
commence<l  in  temporal  flame  the  torment  which  it  would  suffer 
through  eternity  in  hell.  The  trial,  in  fact,  had  been  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  univei-sally  received  practice  in  such  cases, 
the  only  exceptions  being  in  favor  of  tho  accused.  If  the  result 
Tvas  inevitable,  it  was  tlie  fault  of  tho  system  and  not  of  the 
judges,  and  their  consciences  might  well  feel  satisfied,! 


•  RichentaU  ChronHc  pp.  80-2.— Von  der  Hnrdt  TV.  445-8.— Mlnclcrowic  Rc- 
latio  (PaUcky,  pp.  321-4).— ^n.  Sylvii  Hist.  Bolicni.c.  80.— Laur.  Bvzyn.  Diar. 
Bell.  ItusMt.  (Ludewig  VI.  185-6).— Andrew  Ratispon.  Cbron.  (Peat  Thes.  Anec- 
dot.  IV.  m,  037), 

♦  P.  d'AJlly  (Thcod.  a  Niem)  do  Necese.  Reform,  c.  38,  29  <Von  dcr  Hardt  L 
n.  306-9).— Theod,  Vrie  Tlist.  Concil.  Constant.  Lib.  vi.  Dist.  11 ;  Lib.  vii.  Dist.  3 
(Ibid.  L  170-1,  181-2).     It  ig  simply  a  lock  of  famiUarity  wiili  tltc  ccclealosiical 
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Great  was  the  disgust  of  the  orthodox  Tvhen  they  learned  that 
this  pious  view  of  the  matter  was  not  entertained  in  Prague,  and 
it  required  the  most  positive  assurances  of  eye-witnesses  to  make 
them  believe  the  incredible  fact  that,  from  king  to  peasiint  in  Bo- 
hemia, there  was  practical  unanimity  in  the  behef  that  he  who 
had  been  condemned  and  executed  as  a  heretic  was  a  martyr; 
that  the  popular  songs  sung  in  the  streets  represented  him  us  one 
who  had  shed  his  blood  for  Christ,  and  that  lie  was  inserted  in 
the  calendar  of  saints,  with  his  feast  on  J1U3'  6,  the  day  of  his  ex- 
ecution.   The  good  fathers,  however,  were  not  long  in  finding, 
from  indubitable  evidence,  that  they  had  made  a  grave  mistake 
as  to  the  Bohemian  temper,  and  that  they  had  only  succeeded  in 
inflaming  the  disease  which  they  had  sought  to  eradicate.    As 
soon  as  the  dc&ance  excited  in  Bohemia  could  be  learned  in  Con- 
stance, the  council  made  haste  to  write,  July  26,  to  the  authorities 
there,  protesting  that  Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Prague  had  been  treated 
with  all  tenderness,  that  the  persistent  heresy  of  the  former  had 
forced  his  delivery  to  the  secular  court  for  judgment,  and  that  all 
similar  heretics  would  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.    The  Bohe- 
mians were  exhorted  to  justify,  by  similar  persecution,  the  good 
opinion  of  their  orthodoxy  which  the  council  had  forme*!  from  the 
report  of  the  Bishop  of  Litomysl,  whose  popular  name  of  Iron 
John  sufficiently  indicates  his  inflexibility.    This  good  opinion 
was  not  sustained  when  a  protest  was  received  from  the  barons 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  hastily  drawn  up  as  soon  as  the  news. 
of  the  execution  had  reached  them — a  protest  which  the  counciL 
promptly  ordered  to  be  burned.     Its  letter  of  July  2ft  led  to  thi& 
convocation  of  a  national  assembly,  in  which  an  address  w«9 
framed  and  received  the  signatures  of  nearly  five  hundred  barons^ 
knights,  and  gentlemen.    In  this  they  asserted  their  belief 
Hnss's  purity  and  orthodoxy ;  that  he  had  unjustly  been  put  to 
death  without  confession  or  lawful  conviction  ;  that  Jerome  they 
supposed  had  shared  the  same  fate;  that  the  defamation  of  the 
kingdom  for  heresy  was  the  work  of  liars,  and  that  any  one  who 

jurisprudence  of  tbc  Middle  Ages  that  bos  led  historians  to  regard  the  OttMOf 
Ilusa  and  Jerome  as  exceptional.  Even  so  well  infonued  an  aitthorilT  as  hni^ 
ler  does  not  hesitate  to  say  **  Hnsscns  Ycrbrennung  war,  mit  dem  Thlaatstab  del 
dnmallgcn  Rechts  gemesseu,  cin  warer  Justizmord"  (Heizog^a  R«al-]&ie]rklq). 
VI.  892). 
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asserted  it,  saving  Sigismond,  lied  in  bis  thn>at,  was  tho  rilcst  of 
tnitora  and  the  vorst  of  heredcs,  and  as  such  they  would  prose- 
CTtte  him  before  the  fature  pope.  A  more  dangerous  symptom  of 
mbeliion  was  a  pledge  signed  by  the  magnates,  agreeing  that  all 
prints  should  be  allowed  to  preach  freely  the  truths  of  Scripture, 
that  no  bishop  should  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  them  unless 
they  taught  errors,  and  that  no  excommunications  or  interdicts 
from  abroad  should  be  received  or  observed.* 

This  was  firing  at  long  range  with  no  result  but  mutual  exac- 
erbation, and  it  was  probably  the  stimulus  of  Bohemian  disaffeo 
tioQ  which  led  the  council  about  this  time  to  act  vigorously  in  the 
case  of  Jerome  of  Prague,  whom  the  Bohemian  nobles  had  erro- 
neously believed  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  Uuss. 

Jerome  of  Prague  stands  before  us  as  one  of  those  meteorio 
natures  which  would  be  dismissed  by  the  student  as  half  mythical, 
if  tho  substantial  facts  wliich  are  on  record  did  not  tix  the  details 
of  his  career  with  an  exactness  leaving  no  room  for  doubt.  Bom 
at  Prague^  his  early  training  was  received  at  a  time  when  men's 
minds  were  beginning  to  waver  in  the  confusion  of  the  Great 
Schism,  and  under  the  impulsion  of  the  WickhUite  writings.  About 
the  year  1400  he  was  brought  under  the  influence  of  IIuss,  and 
thereafter  he  continued  to  be  the  stea^lfast  adherent  and  supporter 
of  the  great  protestant  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church. 
Already,  at  Park,  Cologne,  Ileidelberg,  and  Cracow — at  all  of 
which  he  had  been  decorated  with  tiie  honors  of  the  universities — 
he  had  disturbed  the  philosophic  calm  of  the  schools  with  his  sub- 
tleties on  the  theory  of  universals ;  at  Paris,  indeetl,  the  disturb- 
ance had  gone  bo  far  that  John  Gerson.  tho  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity, had  driven  him  forth,  perhaps  retaining  a  grudge  which 
explains  his  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  his  old  antagonist.  Ilis 
restless  spirit  left  scarce  a  region  of  the  known  civilized  world 
nnvisited.    At  Oxford,  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  Wickliff,  he 


•  Iioacrth,  Hum  a.  Wiclif  p.  150.— Epistt,  Ixi^  Uii.,  Iiir.  (Monument,  L  T7-9, 
81),— Von  der  Hurdt  IV.  480-00, 404-7.— Palocky  Docuruente,  pp.  580-4,603-4. 
— Lwr  Byzyn.  Diar.  BelL  Hussit  (Ludewig  VL  186). 

The  temper  of  tbc  BobeuitanB  had  been  excited,  a  few  dnys  before  the  burn- 
ing of  Huss,  by  the  news  tti&t  in  Olmiitz  n  student  of  Prague  named  John,  de- 
Kribed  as  a  zealous  follower  of  Qod,  bad  been,  within  the  short  spuce  of  twelve 
boura,  arrested,  tortured,  couvicted,  aud  bumed. — Palscky  Documeata,  p.  561. 
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had  copied  xrith  his  own  hand  the  Dialogus  and  the  Trialogus, 
and  had  carried  those  outpourings  of  revolt  to  Prague^  where  they 
added  fresh  fuel  to  the  rapidly  rising  fires  of  Bohemian  insubordi- 
nation. On  a  second  visit  he  had  been  seized  as  a  heretic,  and  had 
escaped  tlirough  the  intervention  of  the  University  of  Prag^ue.  In 
Palestine  he  had  trodden  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Saviour  and  had 
bent  in  reverence  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  In  Lithuania  he  had 
sought  to  convert  the  heathen.  In  Russia  he  had  endeavored  to 
win  over  the  schismatic  Greek.  In  Poland  and  Hungary  he  had 
scattered  the  doctrines  of  AVickliff  and  Huss.  Driven  out  of  Hun- 
gary, in  1410,  ho  was  arrested  and  thrown  m  prison  in  Vienna,  by 
the  papal  inquisitor  and  episcopal  official,  for  teaching  Hussitism 
and  infecting  with  it  the  university  of  that  city.  His  trial  wai 
commenced  and  a  day  was  set  for  its  hearing,  prior  to  which  he 
was  allowed  his  liberty  ou  liis  oath  not  to  leave  the  city,  under 
pain  of  excommunication.  Claiming  that  an  extorted  oath  was 
of  no  force,  he  escaped,  and  from  Olmiitz  wrote  a  free«nd-oasy 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Passan,  suggesting  that  the  prosecutors 
and  witnesses  may  be  sent  to  Prague,  where  the  trial  can  be  fin- 
ished. The  excommunication,  indeed,  followed  him  to  Prague, 
but  in  the  tumultuous  condition  of  Bohemia  it  gave  him  no  trouble, 
though  the  University  of  Vienna  ^vrote  to  the  University  of 
Prague  that  by  remaining  more  tlian  a  year  under  the  excommu- 
nication he  had  incurred  the  guilt  of  heresy,  for  which  he  ought 
to  be  condemned ;  and  meanwiiile  the  converts  whom  he  had 
made  in  Vienna  continued  to  give  occujiation  to  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  university  which  interfered  in  their  behalf  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  heresy.  In  the  stirring  events  which  followed,  his 
restless  and  aggressive  spirit  would  not  allow  hira  to  be  inactive, 
and  the  popular  impression  of  his  reckless  audacity  is  shown  in 
the  story  of  his  hanging  the  papal  bulls  of  indulgence  around  the 
neck  of  a  strumpet  and  ciirrying  her  to  the  place  where  they  were 
to  be  burned.  In  1413  he  again  visite<l  Poland,  where  in  a  short 
time  he  succeeded  in  causing  an  unprecetlented  excitement,  and 
was  speedily  sent  back  to  Prague.  His  whole  life  had  been  spent 
in  intellectual  digladiation,  from  his  youthful  philosophic  contests 
to  the  maturer  struggles  with  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the 
hierarchy.  A  layman,  not  in  holy  orders  and  unfurnished  with 
priestly  gown  and  tonsure,  he  had  preached  to  admiring  crowds 
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of  Majjare,  Polos,  and  Czechs ;  nor  was  ho  wholly  unskilled  in 
the  uso  of  the  arms  of  the  flesh.     On  his  trial  he  admitted  that 
he  had  once  been  drawn  into  a  quarrel  with  some  monks  in  a 
monastery,  when  two  of  them  attaoked  him  with  swords,  and  he 
defended  himself  successfully  with  a  weapon  hastily  snatched 
from  the  band  of  a  bystander.     His  enemies,  indeed,  accused  him 
of  baring,  on  another  occasion,  drawn  a  dagger  on  a  Dominican 
friar,  and  of  having  been  only  prevented  by  force  from  stabbing 
him  to  the  death.    All  of  his  contemporaries  bear  testimony  to 
luB  wonderful  powers.     His  commanding  presence,  his  glittering 
eyes,  hia  sable  hair  and  flowing  beard,  his  deep  and  impressive 
Toice,  his  persuasive  accents,  enabled  him  to  throw  his  influence 
over  all  with  whom  lie  came  in  contact ;  while  his  miraculous 
Stores  of  learning,  his  unmatched  readiness,  and  the  subtlety  of 
his  intellect,  rendered  him  an  enemy  of  the  Church  only  one  de- 
gree less  dangerous  than  the  steadfast  and  irroproachablo  Iluss.* 
Jerome  had  watched  from  Prague  the  fate  of  his  friend  with 
daily  increasing  anxiety,  and  when  the  rupture  between  pope  and 
oooncil  seemed  to  promise  immunity  for  the  op])onents  of  hier- 
archical corruption  be  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  aid  in  his 
rescue,  and  to  assist  in  what  appeared  to  bo  tlie  approaching  over- 
throw of  the  evils  which  he  had  so  long  combated.     April  4, 1415, 
he  came  secretly  to  Constance,  but  speedily  found  how  groundless 
were  his  hopes  and  how  dangerous  was  the  atmosphere  of  the 
pUoe.    Christann  of  Prachaticz,  one  of  IIuss's  chief  disciples,  had 
reoently  rentured  to  visit  Constance,  had  been  arrested,  and  arti- 
cles of  accusation  ha^l  been  presented  against  him,  when  on  the 
intervention  of  the  Bohemian  ambassadors  he  had  been  liberated 
Bnder  oath  to  present  himself  when  summoned — an  oath  which 
he  had  forfeited  by  promptly  escaping  to  Bohemia.    Jerome  oon- 
t€nte»l  himself  with  posting  a  notice  on  the  walls  affiniiing  the 
orthodoxy  of  Huss;  he  withdrew  at  once   to  Ueberlingen  and 
uked  for  a  safe-conduct.    The  response  was  ambiguous,  but,  like 
a  moth  hovering  around  the  fatal  candlo-flame,  he  returned  to 
OonsUnce,  where,  April  T,  he  afllxed  another  notice  on  the  church 


'Von  der  H&rdt  rV.  634-01, 7Q6.— Palacky  Documenta.  pp.  03,  336-7,  iOS-0, 
*n-W,506,  672, — Loserth.  MittlicilungpQ  des  Vereins  fiir  Gesch.  der  DeuUcheu 
w  Bohmen,  1685,  pp.  108-«.— Schrddl,  Passavia  8ocra,  pp.  234-5, 
n.— 33 
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doors  ad<lressed  to  Sigismund  and  the  council.     It  stated  that 
had  come  of  his  own  free  will  to  answer  all  accusations  of  here8y,( 
and  if  convicted  ho  was  ready  to  endure  the  penalty,  bat  he  aske 
a  safe-conduct  in.  coming  and  going,  unci  if  incarcerated  or  treated ' 
with  violence  during  his  stay  the  council  would  bo  committing  in-_ 
justice  of  which  he  could  not  suspect  so  many  learned  an<l  wis 
men.    This  senseless  bravado  is  only  to  be  explained  by  his  er 
ratic  temperament,  and  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking 
cautions  as  to  his  safety.    He  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and  on 
April  9,  after  obtaining  from  the  Bohemians  at  Constance 
monial  letters,  he  escaped  from  the  city,  none  too  soon,  for  tba] 
officials  were  in.  search  of  his  lodgings,  which  they  discovered 
few  days  after  at  the  Gutjar,  in  St.  Paul  Sti^ect,  where  in 
hasto  he  had  left  behind  him  the  significant  memento  of  a  swonL  ] 
This  time  he  no  longer  trifle<.l  with  fate,  but  travelled  rapidly  tow- 1 
arda  Bohemia.    At  Hirsau,  however,  his  impetuous  temper  led] 
him  into  a  discussion  in  which  ho  stigmatized  the  council  as  a 
synagogue  of  Satan.    He  was  seized  April  24,  and  the  papers , 
found  upon  him  betrayed  him.    John  of  Bavaria  threAv  him  into 
the  castle  of  Sulzbach,  notified  the  council  of  his  capture,  and 
in  obe<lience  to  its  commands  he  was  forthwith  carried  thither 
in  chains.* 

Meanwhile  the  council  had  resjwnded  to  his  appeal  by  pub- 
lishing, April  IS,  a  formal  inquisitorial  citation  summoning  luai, 
as  a  sus}K>ctetl  and  defamed  heretic,  the  suppression  of  whom  was 
its  chief  duty,  to  appear  for  trial  within  fifteen  days,  in  default  of 
whicli  he  would  be  procee<led  against  in  contumacy.     A  safe-con- 
duct was  offeretl  him,  but  it  was  expressly  declared  subject  to  tlie 
exigencies  of  tlie  faith.     Unaware  of  liis  capture,  on  Miiy  2  a  new 
citation  was  published  and  his  trial  as  contumacious  was  onienxl, 
and  this  was  repeated  on  the  4th.     On  May  24  his  captors  broHght 
him  to  the  city  loaded  with  chains,  and  took  him  to  the  Francis- 
can convent,  whore  a  tumultuous  congregation  of  the  council 
greeted  his  arrival.    Hero  Gerson  gratified  his  rancor  against  hi* 
old  opponent,  loucUy  bemting  him  for  having  taught  falsely  at 
Paris,  Heidelberg,  ami  Cologne,  and  the  rectors  of  the  two  Int**' 


•  Von  (Icr  nurdt  IV.  108-6, 184&w.— Palacky  Documcnta.  p.  541-2.— BicJieD" 
tals  Crooik,  p.  78.— Lnur.  Bjzjn.  Diar.  Bell.  Hussit.  nun.  1415  (Lutlovig  VI  IS2X 
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cniversities  corroborated  the  accusations.  His  replies  were  sharp 
and  reaily,  but  were  drowned  in  the  roar  of  fresh  charges,  min- 
gled with  sJiouts  of  "  Burn  him !  Bum  liimT'  Thonce  he  was  car- 
ried to  a  dungeon  in  tho  Cemetery  of  St.  Paul,  where  he  was 
chained  hand  and  foot  to  a  bench  tfX)  high  for  him  to  sit  on,  and 
for  two  days  he  was  fed  on  broad  and  water,  until  his  friends  as- 
certained his  phice  of  imprisonment  and  made  interest  with  the 
jailer  to  give  him  bettor  foo<l.  Ho  soon  fell  dangerously  sick 
and  afikcd  for  a  confi>ssor,  after  which  he  was  less  rigorously  fet- 
tereti,  but  he  never  left  tho  prison  except  for  audience  and  execu- 
tion.* 

Stephen  Palecz,  Afichael  de  Causis,  and  the  rest  were  ready 
with  their  accusations,  nor  could  there  be  difficulty  in  accumulat- 
ing a  mass  of  testimony  sufficient  to  convict  twenty  such  men  as 
Jerome.    His  trial  proceedoil  according  to  the  regular  inquisitoriid 
prooeas,  tho  commissioners  finding  him  much  more  learned  and 
fikilfnl  than  Huss;  but,  briUiant  as  was  his  defenco  when  under 
examination,  his  nervous  temperament  unfitted  him  to  bear,  like 
Huss,  the  long-ppotracted  agony.     Sometimes  with  dialectic  sub- 
tlety ho  turned  his  examiners  to  ridicule,  at  others  ho  vacillated 
between  obduracy  and  submission.     Finally  he  weakenetl  under 
the  strain,  while  the  rebellious  attitude  of  tho  Bohemians  doubt- 
!» led  the  council  to  increase  the  pressure.    On  September  11  he 
vas  brought  before  tho  assembly,  where  he  read  a  long  and  elal> 
onite  recantation.     IIuss's  sweetness  of  temper,  he  said,  had  at- 
teftct«d  him,  and  his  earnest  exposition  of  Scripture  truths  had  led 
Mm  to  believe  that  such  a  man  could  not  teach  heresy.    He  could 
lot  l>eh"eve  that  the  thirty  articles  condemned  by  the  council  were 
'^ly  Huss's,  until  ho  had  obtained  a  book  in  Huss's  own  hand- 
^Vriting,  and  on  comparing  them  article  by  article  he  found  them 
"Uj  be  so.    He  therefore  spontaneously  and  of  free  will  condemned 
tlwim,  some  of  them  as  heretical,  others  as  erroneous,  others  as 
SGandaloua.    He  also  condemned  the  forty-five  articles  of  Wick- 
Uff ;  he  submitted  himself  wholly  to  the  council,  ho  condemned 
\vhalever  it  ccmderaned,  and  he  asked  for  fitting  penance  to  bo  as- 
signed him.     Ho  did  not  even  shrink  from  a  deeper  degradation. 
He  vnxjte  to  Bohemia  that  Huss  liad  l)een  justly  executed,  that  he 


♦Von  der  Hardt  IV.  119, 134, 130, 143, 148-9,  218-18. 
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had  become  convinced  of  his  friend's  errors  and  could  not  defend 
them.* 

This  was  not  a  strictly  formal  abjuration  such  as  was  costom- 
arily  required  of  prisonere  of  the  Inquisition,  yet  it  might  have 
sufficed.  It  vras  read  before  a  private  congregation  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  some  more  public  humiliation  was  needed.  At  the  next 
general  session,  therefore,  Septeml^er  23,  Jerome  was  placed  in 
the  pulpit,  where  Ixe  repeated  his  recantation,  with  an  explanation 
of  an  expression  in  it,  adding  a  recantation  of  his  theory  of  T'ni- 
versals,  and  winding  up  by  a  solenm  oath  of  abjuration  in  which  > 
he  invoked  an  eternal  anathema  on  all  who  wandered  from  the 
faith  and  on  himself  if  he  should  do  so.  He  had  been  told  that 
he  would  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  Bohemia,  but  might  select  I 
some  Swabian  monastery  in  which  to  reside,  on  condition  that  be 
should  write  home,  over  his  hand  and  seal,  that  his  teaching  and 
that  of  IIuss  were  false  and  not  to  be  followed.  This  lie  promised 
to  do,  as,  indeed,  he  had  already  done,  but  he  was  remanded  to  his 
prison,  though  his  treatment  was  somewhat  less  harsh  than  l>efore.+ 

Had  the  council  been  wise,  it  would  have  treatod  him  as  len- 
iently as  possible.  A  dishonoretl  apostate,  his  ]>ower  of  evil  was 
gone,  and  genertisity  would  have  been  policy.  The  cnnons,  how- 
ever, prescribed  harsh  prison  for  converted  heretics,  whose  eon- 
vei*sion  was  always  regarded  as  doubtful,  and  the  assembled  tA- 
thers  were  too  bigoted  to  bo  wise.  The  zealots  converted  the 
apostate  to  a  mailyr,  whoso  steadfast  constancy  redeemed  his 
temporary  weakness,  and  regained  for  him  the  forfeited  influence  \ 
over  the  imagination  of  his  disciples. 

His  remorse  was  not  long  in  showing  itself.     Stephen  Palecz, ' 
Michael  de  Causis,  and  his  other  enemies  who  were  still  hovering 
around  his  prison,  soon  got  wind  of  his  self-accusation.     John 


"  RichcDtols  Ci-onlk  p.  79.— TTieod.Vrie  Hist.  Concil.  Constant  IJh.  vi.  Dirt. 
12.— Tbeod.  a  Nlom  do  Vita  Joazm.  PP.  XXIII.  Lib.  nt.  c  6.— Palacky  Docu-  { 
mcDta,  pp.  59ft-0. 

f  Von  dor  Hardt  IV.  GOl-7.— Riclientals  Cronik  p.  70.— In  tho  fio&I  offid*!  i 
articles  drawn  up  against  Joromc  by  the  Promotor  naretiem  PraritatU,  liis  abco-j 
lute  refusal  to  write  to  Bohemia,  after  promising  to  do  so,  U  made  a  spectaJ 
point  of  ac<;asation.    Tet  his  letter  to  that  effect,  of  September  12.  is  still  no  rce- 
ord,  and  in  his  lost  deflfint  nddress  to  the  conncil  he  speaks  of  harin;;  written 
it  under  fear  ofburniog,  and  now  deaii-es  to  withdraw  it(V.  d.  Qardt  IV.  088, 76  U 
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QenoiXf  whose  hostility  seems  to  have  l>eeii  insatiable,  readily 
made  himself  their  mouthpiece,  and  in  a  learned  dissertation  on 
the  efiscntials  of  revocations  called  the  attention  of  the  council, 
October  29,  to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  that  of  Jerome. 
Some  Carmelites,  apparently  arriving  from  Prague,  furnished  new 
accusations,  and  demands  were  mode  that  ho  be  required  to  an- 
swer additional  articles.  Some  of  the  Cardinals,  Zahu-ella,  Pierre 
d'AilJy,  Giordano  Orsini,  Antonio  da  Aquileia,  on  the  other  hand, 
labored  xsith  the  council  to  procmti  his  hberation,  but  on  being 
actively  opposed  by  the  Germans  and  Bohemians  and  accusotl  of 
receiving  bribes  from  the  heretics  and  King  Wencoslas,  they  aban- 
doned the  liopcless  defence.  Accordingly,  February  i24,  1416,  a 
new  commission  was  appointed  to  hold  an  inquisition  on  him. 
The  whole  ground  waa  gone  over  again  in  examining  him,  from 
the  Wickliffito  heresies  to  his  exciting  rebellion  in  Prague  and 
contumaciously  enduring  the  exeummunication  incurred  in  Vienna. 
April  27  the  commissioners  made  their  report,  and  the  Promotor 
Hwrelicw  PravitatU^  or  prosecutor  for  heresy,  accompanied  it 
with  a  long  indictment  enumerating  his  offences.  Jci-omo,  re- 
solved on  death,  had  recovered  his  audacity ;  he  not  only,  in  spite 
of  his  recantation,  denied  that  he  was  a  heretic,  but  complained 
of  unjust  imprisonment  and  claimed  to  bo  indenmified  for  ex- 
penses and  damages.  His  marvellous  dialectical  dexterity  had 
evidently  nonplussed  the  slower  intellects  of  his  examiners,  wlao 
iiad  found  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  his  subtlety,  for  the 
council  wiis  asked,  in  conclusion,  to  diminish  the  diet  on  which  he 
was  described  as  feasting  gluttonously,  and  by  judicious  starva- 
tion, the  proper  torment  of  heretics,  to  bring  him  to  submission. 
i£oreover,  authority  was  asked  to  use  torture  ami  to  force  him  to 
answer  definitely  yes  or  no  to  all  questions  as  to  his  belief.  If 
Uien  he  continues  contumaciously  to  deny  what  has  been  or  may 
be  proved  against  him,  he  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  secular  ann, 
in  accordance  with  the  canon  law,  as  a  pertinacious  and  incorrigi- 
ble heretic.  Thus  with  Jerome,  as  with  TTuss,  the  invariable  prin- 
ciple of  inquisitorial  procedure  was  applied,  that  the  denial  of  hereto 
ical  opinions  was  simply  an  evidence  and  an  aggravation  of  guilt.* 


•  Von  tier  Oftrdt  III,  nr.  89;  IV.  634-91.— Lanr.  Byzyn.  Diar.  Bell.  Hosait 
iUilewig  VI.  137-«). 
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In  this  case,  more  than  in  that  of  liuss,  the  council  seems  to] 
have  taken  upon  itself  the  part  of  an  inquisitorial  tribunal,  with  < 
its  commissioners  simply  as  examiners  to  take  testimony,  possibly 
because  Jerome  had  refused  to  accept  them  as  judges  on  accoont 
of  enmity  towards  him.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  consented 
to  the  superfluous  infamy  of  torturing,  or  oven  of  starving  its  vic- 
tim. The  commissioners  were  left  to  their  own  devices  as  to  ex- 
tracting a  confession,  and  May  9  they  made  anot!ier  report  of  the 
whole  case  from  beginning  to  end,  for  what  object  is  not  apparent, 
unless  to  demonstrate  their  holi>lessness.  IIn^^^g  thus  wearied 
them  out,  Jerome  finally  promisetl  to  answer  categorically  before 
the  council.  Perhaps  it  was  curiosity  to  hear  him,  i)erhaps  the 
precedent  set  in  the  case  of  Ilnss  weighed  with  the  fatliers.  The 
concession  was  made  to  him,  and  at  a  general  session  held  May 
23  lie  was  brought  in  and  the  oath  was  offered  to  him.  He  re- 
fused to  take  it,  saying  that  he  would  do  so  if  ho  would  be  allowed  ' 
to  speak  freely,  but  if  he  was  only  to  say  yea  or  no  he  would  not. 
As  the  articles  were  read  over  he  remained  silent  as  to  a  portion, 
while  to  the  rest  he  answered  aflfirmatively  or  negatively,  occa- 
sionally making  a  distinction,  and  answering  with  admirable  rea<U- 
ness  the  eIamoi*3  and  Interruptions  whicli  assjiiled  him  from  all 
sides.  The  day  wore  away  in  this,  and  the  completion  of  the  hear 
ing  was  adjourned  till  the  26th.  Again  the  same  scene  occurred 
tiU  the  series  of  articles  was  exhausted,  when  the  chief  of  the  com- 
missioners, John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  summed  up,  saying 
that  Jerome  was  convicted  of  fourfold  heresy;  but  as  he  had  re- 
peatedly asked  to  be  hean.1  he  shoidd  be  allowe<l  to  speak,  in  order 
to  silence  absurd  reflections  on  the  coimcil ;  moreover,  if  ho  was 
preparetl  to  confess  and  repent,  he  still  would  be  received  to  mercy, 
but  if  obdurate,  justice  must  tiike  its  course.* 

Of  the  scene  which  followed  we  Ijave  a  vivid  account  in  a  let- 
ter to  Leonardo  Aretino  from  Poggio  15r.u'ciolini,  who  attended 
the  council  as  apostolic  secretary.  Poggio  had  already  been  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  tlie  quickness  and  readiness  of  a  man  who 
for  three  hundred  and  forty  days  hatl  lain  in  the  filth  and  squalor 
of  a  noisome  dungeon,  but  now  he  breaks  forth  in  unqualified  ad- 
miration— "He  stood  fearless,  undaunted,  not  merely  despising 


•  Von  der  Hanlt  IV.  690-1, 783-58, 74S-«e. 
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death,  but  longing  for  it,  like  another  Cato.  O  man  worthy  of 
eternal  remembrancQ  among  men !  If  ho  held  beliefs  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  Church  1  do  not  praise  liim,  but  I  admire  his  learn- 
ing, his  knowledge  of  so  many  things,  his  elo*pence,  and  the  sub- 
tlety of  his  answers."  In  the  midst  of  that  turbulent  and  noisy 
croAvd,  his  eloquence  waa  so  great  that  Poggio  evidently  thinks  ho 
would  have  l>een  acquitted  had  he  not  courts  death.* 

His  address  was  a  most  skilful  vindication,  gliding  with  seem- 
ingly careless  negligence  over  the  dangerous  spots  in  his  career — 
for  his  whole  life  had  been  made  the  subject  of  indictment — and 
giving  most  plausible  explanations  of  that  which  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed, as  though  the  Bohemian  troubles  hatl  Inson  solely  due  to 
political  differences.  As  for  his  recantation,  his  judges  bad  prom- 
ised hun  Iwindly  treatment  if  ho  would  throw  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  council.  He  was  but  a  man,  with  a  human  dreatl  of  a  dread- 
ful death  by  fire  ;  he  hiwl  weakly  yielded  to  persuasion,  he  had  ab- 
jared,  he  had  written  to  Bohemia  as  required,  he  had  condemned 
the  t-eaching  of  John  IIuss.  Here  ho  rose  to  the  full  height  of 
his  manly  and  self-tlevoted  eloquence.  IIuss  Avas  a  just  and  holy 
man,  to  whom  he  would  cleave  to  the  last ;  no  sin  that  he  had  ever 
committed  so  weighed  upon  his  conscience  as  his  cowardly  abju- 
ration, which  now  he  solemnly  revoked.  WicUiff  had  written 
^th  a  profounder  truth  than  any  man  before  him,  and  dread  of 
the  stake  alone  coiUd  have  induced  him  to  condenm  such  a  master, 
saving  only  the  doctrine  on  the  sacrament,  of  which  he  could  not 
approve.  Then  he  burst  forth  into  a  ringing  invective  on  the  vices 
of  the  clergy,  and  especially  of  the  Roman  curia,  which  ha<l  stimu- 
latwl  TVickliff  and  Huss  to  their  efforts  for  reform.  Tlio  good 
fathers  of  the  council  might  be  stunne<^l  for  a  moment  by  the  fierce 
self-sacrifice  of  the  man  who  thus  deliberately  threw  away  his 
life,  but  they  soon  recovere*!  themselves,  and  quietly  assigned  the 
following  Saturday  for  his  detinit-e  sentence.  Although,  as  a  self- 
confessed  relapsed,  he  was  entitled  to  no  further  consideration, 
they  proposed,  with  unusual  mercy,  to  give  him  four  days  to  re- 
consider and  repent,  but  lie  had  been  addressing  an  audience  far 
eyond  the  narrow  walls  of  the  Cathedral  of  Constance,  and  his 
Words  were  seeds  which  sprouted  forth  in  armed  warriors.f 

On  May  30  the  final  acts  of  the  tragedy  were  hurried  tlirough ; 


•  Von  dcr  Hardt  lU.  64-9. 
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the  ootincil  assembled  early,  and  by  ten  o'clock  Jerome  was  at  the 
stake.  After  the  mass,  the  Bishop  of  Lodi  preached  a  sermon. 
He  hail  been  selected  to  perform  the  same  office  at  the  condemna- 
tion of  lluss,  and  the  brutality  of  his  triumph  over  the  unfortu- 
nate prisoner  on  this  occasion  even  escee<ied  his  former  effort. 
The  charity  and  tendemefis  with  which  Jerome  had  becfn  treated 
ought  to  have  softened  his  heart,  even  had  the  recollection  of  his 
crimes  failed  to  do  so.  A  comparison  was  drawn  between  the 
favor  shown  him  and  the  severity  customary  with  susjrocted  her- 
etics. "You  were  not  torture<l — I  wish  you  Ixad  been,  for  it 
would  have  forced  you  to  vomit  forth  all  your  eiTors ;  sucli  Irwil- 
ment  would  have  opened  your  eyes,  which  guilt  had  closed."  The 
nobles  present  were  called  upon  to  mark  how  Huss  and  Jerome^ 
two  base- bom  men,  pleljcians  of  the  lowest  rank  and  unknown 
origin,  had  dared  to  trouble  the  noble  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and 
what  evils  had  sprung  from  the  presumption  of  those  two  peas- 
ants. Then  Jerome  in  a  few  dignified  sentences  replied,  asserting 
his  conscientiousness  and  deploring  his  condemnation  of  "Wiokliff 
and  Huss.  Cardinal  Zabarella,  he  said,  was  winning  him  over 
when  his  judges  were  changed  and  he  would  not  plead  to  ncvv 
ones.  His  abjuration  was  read  to  him ;  he  acknowledged  it ;  he 
said  it  had  been  extorted  by  the  dread  of  lire.  Then  the  prose- 
cutor asked  for  a  definite  sentence  in  writing  against  him,  and  the 
hca<l  commissioner,  John  of  Constantinople,  read  a  long  one  con- 
demning him  as  a  supporter  of  "Wickliff  and  Huss,  and  emling 
with  the  declaration  that  he  was  a  relapsed  heretic  and  anathe- 
matized excommunicate.  To  this  the  council  unanimously  re- 
sponded "  /*/a<vA"  There  was  no  pretence  of  asking  mercy  for 
liim.  He  was  handed  over  to  the  secular  ix)wer  with  a  command 
that  it  should  dt>  its  duty  under  the  sentence  rendered.  Not  be- 
ing in  orders,  there  was  no  ceremony  of  degradation  to  be  per- 
forme<l.  but  a  tail  paper  crown  with  painted  devils  was  brought* 
He  tossed  his  cap  among  the  prelates  and  put  on  the  crown,  say- 
ing, **  Our  Lord  Jesua  Christ,  when  abont  to  die  for  me,  wore  a 
crown  of  thorns.  In  place  of  that,  I  gladly  bear  this  for  his  sake," 
and  with  this  he  was  hurried  off  to  execution  on  the  same  spot 
where  Huss  had  suffered.* 


•  Von  dcr  Hardt  lU.  firj-OO;  IV.  768-71— Thcod.  Vrifl  ffist  ConcCoBSHMfc 
Lib.  TTLDtst.  1. 
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The  details  of  the  execation  were  much  the  same,  except  that 
Jerome  was  stripjHHl  and  a  cloth  tied  around  his  loins.  He  sang 
the  Creed  and  a  litany,  and  when  his  Toice  could  no  longer  be 
heard  in  the  flames  his  lips  were  still  seen  to  move  as  though 
aying  to  himself ;  after  his  beard  was  burned  off,  a  blister  the 
of  an  egg  was  seen  to  form  itself,  showing  that  he  still  was 
alive,  and  his  agony  was  unusually  prolonged,  through  his  extraor- 
dinary strength  and  vitality.  One  eye-witness  says  that  he  shrieked 
avr'full_v,  but  other  luifriendly  witnesses  declare  that  he  continued 
praying  till  his  voice  was  checked  by  the  fire,  and  Poggio,  who 
was  present,  was  much  impressed  with  his  cheerful  courage  to  the 
last.  "Wlien  bound  to  the  stake,  the  executioner  offered  to  hght 
the  fire  from  behind,  where  he  could  not  see  it,  but  he  refused : 
*'Corae  forward,"  he  said,  *' and  light  the  fire  whore  I  can  see  it. 
Had  I  feared  this,  I  would  not  have  been  here."  ^neas  Sylvius 
likewise  couples  him  with  ITuss  for  the  unsurpasse<l  constancy  of 
his  death.  After  it  was  over,  his  bedding,  shoes,  cap,  and  all  his 
personal  effects  were  brought  from  his  dungeon  and  thrown  upon 
the  pile,  that  no  relic  of  him  might  be  left,  and  the  ashes  were  cast 
into  the  Rhine.* 

It  only  remained  to  secure  the  submission  of  John  of  Clilum, 
the  courageous  defender  of  Huss.  lie  had  remained  in  Constance 
and  was  in  the  power  of  the  council.  Wliat  means  were  adopted 
for  his  abasement  do  not  appear,  but,  on  July  1,  he  swore  to  main- 
tain the  faith,  admittetl  that  Huss  and  Jerome  had  suffered  justly, 
and  desired  letters  of  his  declaration  to  bo  made,  that  he  might 
send  them  to  Bohcmia.t 


*  Von  der  Hwdt  m.  64-71 ;  IV.  771-2.— Ricbentala  Cronik  p.  83.~Thcod. 
Vrie  Hist.  Cone  CoDBtont  Lib.  vm.  Dbt.  S.  —  Laar.  DTzyn.  Diar.  Bell.  Haasit 
(Ludewig  VT.  141).— yEn.  Sylvii  Hist.  Bohcm.  c  30. 
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The  Council  of  Constance,  after  eighteen  months  of  labor,  had 
disposed  of  Huss  and  Jerome.  The  methods  employed  had  been 
the  only  ones  known  to  the  Chui-ch,  the  only  ones  possible  to  the     m 

councii.     Two  centuries  earlier  the  corruptions  of  the  Church " 

were  recognized  as  the  cause  and  excuse  of  the  revolt  of  the  Al^ 

bigeriKes  and  "NValdense^,  but  the  revolt  was  ruthlessly  put  dovn 
without  an  effective  effort  to  remove  the  cause.    Now  again 
checked  corruption  had  produced  another  revolt  and  the  sam« 
policy  was  followed — to  leave  untouched  the  profitable  abuses  ani 
punish  those  who  refnse<I  to  tolerate  them,  and  who  rejected  tl^^^e 
principles  out  of  wliich  such  abuses  ineWtably  sprang.     The  coo^^. 
cil  could  do  no  otherwise ;  the  traditions  of  procedure  establish^^ad 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  Albigenses  and  the  succee<ling  heresi^  ^ 
furnished  the  only  ])recedent  and  machinery  through  which        it 
oould  act.    Again  a  religious  revolt  had  been  provoked,  and  agsu^ 
that  revolt  was  nursed  and  intensified  till  its  only  recognized  c^jjb 
lay  in  the  sword  of  the  crusader. 

The  ]>rclates  and  doctors  assembled  in  Constance  could   "mnoi 
hesitate  for  a  moment  ss  to  their  duty.    Canon  law  and  inqtx  ia- 
torial  practice  had  long  established  the  principle  that  the  oxi/y 
way  to  meet  heresy — and  opposition  to  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  Church  was  heresy — was  by  force,  as  soon  as  argument 
was  found  ineffective.    The  disobedient  son  of  the  Church  who 
would  not  submit  was  to  be  cast  out,  after  duo  admonition,  and 
casting  out  meant  that  he  should  have  in  tJiis  world  a  whole- 
some foretaste  of  the  wrath  to  come,  in  order  to  serve  as  a-H 
edifying  example.     Accordingly  the  council  addressed  itself,  ** 
a  matter  of  course,  to  the  task  of  widening  the  breach  with  Bo 
heniia,  of  consolidating  and  intensifying  the  indignation  canst?** 
by  the  execution  of  lluss  and  Jerome,  and  to  stigmatiriag  (** 
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heresy  the  belief  which  was  now  professed  by  the  majority  of 
Bohemians. 

The  council  had  proposed  to  follow  up  the  execution  of  Unss 
by  an  immediate  application  of  inquisitorial  methods  to  the  whoIeN 
Bohemian  kingdom,  but,  at  the  instance  of  John,  Bishop  of  Lito- 
mysl,  it  had  commenced  by  the  expedient  of  giving  notice  in  its 
letter  of  July  2fi,  1415.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  only  added  to  the 
exasperation  of  Bohemia,  and  on  August  31  it  issued  to  Bishop 
John  letters  commissioning  him  with  inquisitorial  powers  to  sup- 
press all  heresy  in  Bohemia ;  if  he  could  not  perform  his  office  in 
safety  elsewhere  he  was  authorized  to  summon  all  suspect  to  his 
episcopal  seat  at  Litomysl.  Wenoealas  dutifully  issued  to  liim  a 
safo-conduct,  but  the  irate  Bohemians  were  already  ravaging  his 
territories,  and  he  consulted  prudence  in  not  venturing  his  person 
there.  The  canons  evidently  a)uld  not  bo  enforced  amid  a  jKiople 
8o  exasperated ;  so,  on  September  23,  after  listening  to  the  recanta- 
tion of  Jerome,  the  council  tried  a  further  expedient,  by  a  decree 
apix>inting  John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  John,  Bishop  of 
Senlis,  as  commissioners  (or,  rather,  inquisitors)  to  try  all  Hussite 
heretics.  They  were  empowered  to  summon  all  heretics  or  sus- 
pects to  appear  before  them  in  the  Roman  curia  by  public  edict,  to 
be  posted  in  the  places  frequented  by  such  heretics,  or  in  the  neigh- 
boring territories  if  it  were  dangerous  to  attempt  it  at  the  resi- 
ices  of  the  accused,  and  such  edicts  might  be  either  general  in 
fcharacter  or  special.  This  was  strictly  according  to  ndo.  and  if 
the  object  had  been  to  secure  the  legal  condemnation  in  ahaeniia 
of  the  mass  of  the  Bohemian  nation,  it  was  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose ;  but  as  the  nation  was  seething  in  revolt,  and  was  vener- 
ating Iluss  and  Jerome  with  as  much  ai*dor  as  was  shown  in  Rome 
to  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  its  only  effect  was  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  extremists.  This  was  seen  when,  on  December  30, 
1415,  an  address  was  delivered  to  the  council,  signed  by  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Bohemian  nobles,  reiterating  their  complaints  of 
the  execution  of  Iluss,  ami  withdrawing  themselves  from  all  obe- 
dience. This  hardy  challenge  was  accepted  February  20,  1416, 
by  citing  all  the  signers  and  other  supjtortere  of  Iluss  and  Wick- 
liff  to  appear  before  the  council  within  fifty  days  and  answer  to 
the  charge  of  heresy,  in  default  of  which  they  were  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  as  contumacious.    As  it  was  not  safe  to  servo  this 
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citation  on  them  personally,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  in  Bohemia,  it 
was  ordered  to  be  atHxed  on  the  church  doors  at  Constance,  Eat- 
isbon,  Vienna,  and  Passau.  This  was  followed  up  with  all  the 
legal  forms ;  the  citations  were  affixed  to  the  church  doors,  and 
record  made  in  Constance  May  5,  ia  Pa&sau  May  3,  in  Vienna  May 
10,  and  in  Ratisbon  June  14,  21,  and  24.  On  June  3  the  offends 
ers  were  declared  to  be  in  contumacy,  and  on  September  4  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  matter  was  intrusted  to  John  of  Coo- 
stautinople.* 

Here  the  affair  seems  to  liave  dropped,  for  it  had  long  been 
evident  that  the  inquisitorial  methods  were  of  no  avail  when  the 
accused  constituted  the  grout  body  of  a  nation.  As  early  as  Maroh 
27, 1416,  the  council  had,  without  waiting  to  see  the  result  of  ita 
judicial  proceedings,  resolved  to  appeal  to  force,  if  yet  there  was 
sufficient  zeal  for  orthodoxy  in  Bohemia  to  render  such  appeal 
successful.  The  fanatic  John  of  Litomysl  was  armed  with  lega- 
tine  powers,  and  despatched  with  letters  to  the  lords  of  Ilazem* 
burg,  John  of  Michaelsburg,  and  other  barons  known  ns  opponents 
of  the  [lopular  cause.  The  council  recited  in  moving  terms  its 
patience  and  tenderness  in  dealing  with  Huss,  who  had  perished 
merely  through  his  o^vn  hardness  of  heart.  In  spite  of  this,  his 
followers  had  addressetl  to  the  council  lil>elIou8  and  defamatory 
letters,  affording  a  spectacle  at  once  horrible  and  ludicrous.  Her- 
esy is  constantly  spre^uling  and  contaminating  the  land,  priests 
and  monks  are  desiX)ilod,  cxi>elled,  beaten,  and  skin.  The  baxont 
are  therefore  simimoned,  in  conjunction  with  the  legate,  to  banish 
and  exterminate  all  these  persecutors,  regardless  of  friendsliip  and 
kinship.  Bishop  John's  mission  was  a  failure,  in  spite  of  letters 
^vritten  by  Sigismund,  Afarcli  21  and  30,  in  which  he  thanked  the 
Catholic  nobles  for  their  devotion,  and  warned  the  Hussite  mag- 
nates that,  if  they  persisted,  Christendom  would  be  banded  against 
them  in  a  crusade.  The  University  of  Prague  responded.  May  23, 
with  a  public  declaration,  certifying  to  tlie  unblemished  orthodoxy 
and  suijcreniinent  merits  of  Huss.  His  whole  life  spent  among 
them  had  been  without  a  flaw ;  his  learning  and  eloquence. 


•  Pnlacky  Documenta,  pp.  500-7,  672-D,  002-8.— Von  der  EXardt  IV.  62fi, 
609-12,  724.  781-2.  823-40.— ^n.  Sylvii.  Hist.  BolieiD.  c  35.— Thood  a  Xiem 
Vit.  Joann.  PP.  XXI U.  Lib.  ul  c.  12. 
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been  equalled  by  bis  charity  and  humility ;  he  was  in  all  things  a 
tDAn  of  surpassing  sanctity,  who  sought  to  restore  the  Church  to 
its  prinailive  virtue  and  simplicity.  Jerome,  also,  whom  the  uni- 
Tosty  seems  to  have  supposed  alrcaily  executed,  was  similarly 
tftuded  for  his  learning  and  strict  Catholic  orthofloxy,  and  was  de- 
dared  to  liave  in  death  triumphed  gloriously  over  his  enemies. 
In  this  the  university  represented  with  moderation  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  Bohemia.  The  more  earnest  disciples  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  the  Passion  of  Christ  was  the  only  martyrdom  fit 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  Huss.* 

There  was  evidently  no  middle  term  which  could  reconcile 
licting  opinions  so  firmly  entertained ;  and,  as  the  Catholic 
bbles  of  Bohemia  could  not  l)e  stimukited  to  undertake  a  devaa- 
tftting  civil  war,  the  council  naturally  tnmed  to  Sigismund,  In 
Decemlpcr,  141  fi,  a  doleful  epistie  was  addresswl  to  liim,  complain- 
ing that  the  execution  of  Huss  and  Jerome,  in  j)laoe  of  repressing 
heresy,  had  rendered  it  more  violent  than  ever.  As  though  men 
condemned  to  Satan  by  the  Church  were  the  chosen  of  God.  the 
two  heretics  were  venerated  as  saints  and  martyrs,  their  pictures 
dLrine<l  in  the  churches,  and  their  names  invoked  in  masses.  The 
faithful  clergy  were  driven  out,  and  their  lot  renderwl  more  mis- 
erable than  that  of  Jews,  The  barons  and  nobles  refuse  obedience 
to  the  mandates  of  tbe  council,  and  will  not  allow  them  to  l)e  pub- 
lished. Communion  in  both  elements  is  taught  to  1>e  necessary  to 
ealvation,  and  is  everywhere  practised.  Sigisjnund  is  therefore 
requested  to  do  his  duty,  and  reduce  by  force  these  rclxjUious  her- 
etice.  Sigismund  replied  that  he  had  forwarded  the  document  to 
Wenceslas,  and  that  if  the  latter  had  not  power  to  suppress  the 
heretics  he  would  assist  him  with  all  his  force.  Sigisnmnd  was 
in  no  position  to  undertake  the  task,  bnt  after  ■vvaiting  for  nine 
months  he  saw  an  opportunity  of  attacking  his  brother,  who  had 
been  utterly  powerleaa  to  control  the  storm.  In  a  circular  letter  of 
September  3,  1417,  addressed  to  the  faithful  in  Bohemia,  ho  drew 
a  moving  picture  of  the  excesses  committed  on  the  Bohemian 
dergy,  compelled  by  Nenmian  tortures  to  abjure  their  faith.    His 


•  Epifttt.  IxiiL,  Ikt.  (Jo.  IIus  Moniiiuent.  I.  79-80.  82). — Pftlacky  Docnmenta. 
pp.  611-14,  621.— Ladewig  Rcl.  MSS.  ^^.  flO.—Stcphoni  Cartas.  Eplat.  «<1  Hiia- 
titu  P.  L  c.  5  (Fez  Tbeaaur.  Anecd.  lY.  il  521). 
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bmtlier  was  suspected  of  favoring  the  licrotics,  as  no  one  couk 
conceive  that  such  wickedness  could  be  committed  under  so  pow- 
erful a  king  without  his  connivance,  and  the  council  had  decided 
to  proceed  against  him,  but  had  consented  to  delay  at  the  instance 
of  Sigismund,  who  for  three  years  had  been  strenuously  endeavor- 
ing to  avert  the  prosecution.  He  Avams  every  one,  in  conclusion, 
not  to  aid  the  heresy,  but  to  exert  themselves  for  its  suppression.* 

Shortly  after  this,  November  11,  1417,  the  weary  schism  was 
closed  by  the  election  to  the  papacy  of  Martin  Y.    Under  the  im- 
pulsion of  a  ca]>able  and  resolute  pontiff,  who,  as  Cardinal  Ottone 
Colonna,  had,  in  1411,  condemned  and  excommunicated  Huss,  the 
reunited  Church  pressed  eagerly  forward  to  render  the  conflict 
inevitable.    In  February,  1418,  the  council  pubhshed  a  series  of 
twenty -four  articles  as  its  ultimatum.    KingWcnoeslas  must  swear 
to  suppress  the  heresy  of  Wickliff  and  Uuss.     Minute  directioM- 
were  given  to  restore  the  old  order  of  things  throughout  Bohemia;] 
priests  and  Catholics  who  had  been  di'ivcn  out  were  to  be  reifl-j 
stated  and  compensated  ;  image  and  relic  worship  to  be  resamed,] 
and  the  rites  of  the  CImrch  observed.     All  infectc<l  with  herwy^l 
were  to  abjure  it,  while  their  leading  doctors,  John  Jessenitz,  ,?i- 
oobel  of  Mies,  Simon  of  Kokyzana,  and  six  others,  were  to  beUlre 
themselves  to  Rome  for  trial.    Communion  in  both  elements  (vas 
to  be  specially  abjuretl,  and  all  who  held  the  doctrines  of  Wickliff 
and  TIuss,  or  regarded  TTuss  and  Jerome  as  holy  men.  were  to  be 
burned  as  relapsed  hei-etics ;  that  is,  without  opportunity  of  recan- 
tation or  hope  of  pardon.     Finally,  every  one  was  required  to  lend 
assistance  to  the  episcopal  officials  when  called  upon,  under  \\aisi 
of  ])unishment  as  fautors  of  heresy.     It  was  simply  the  applicatJOD 
of  existing  laws,  as  we  have  so  many  times  already  seen  tbem 
brought  to  bear  on  offending  communities.    To  enforce  it,  Sigis- 
mund promised  to  visit  the  I'elwlJious  region  with  four  biahois 
and  an  inquisitor,  and  to  burn  all  who  would  not  recant.f 

This  was  speedily  followed,  February  22,  1418,  by  a  boll  of 

•Ton  der  Harft  IV.  1077-82,  1410-13.  — Palacky  Docamcnta,  pp.  65J-i 
Doubtless  there  wns  ranch  ill- treatment  of  such  of  the  clergy  as  rcmaincil  (tii^ 
ful  to  Rome.  In  1417  Stephen  of  Olmfltz  complains  that  they  were  driTeni'mB' 
their  benefices,  beaten,  and  slain. — Stcph.  Coitus.  Epist  ad  Husait  P.  L  <• ' 
(Pea  Thesflur.  AnecO.  IV.  ii.  517). 

f  Vou  der  Ilardt  IV.  Ifil4-18.— Palackj  Documeotft,  pp.  670-77. 
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Tartin  V.,  addressed  to  tho  prelates  and  inquisitors,  not  only  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  but  of  the  surrounding  territories,  Passau, 
Salzburg,  Ratisbon,  Bamberg,  Misnia,  Silesia,  and  Poland.  The 
pope  expressed  his  grief  and  surprise  that  the  heretics  had  not 
been  brought  to  repentance  by  the  miserable  deaths  of  IIuss  and 
Jerome,  but  Juid  been  excitotl  by  tho  devil  to  yet  greater  sins. 
Tho  prelates  and  inquisitors  were  ordered  to  track  them  out  and 
deliver  them  to  the  secular  ann;  and  such  as  proved  themselves 
remiss  in  tho  work  were  to  bo  removed,  and  replaced  with  more 
energetic  successors.  Secular  potentates  were  commanded  to  seize 
and  hold  in  chains  all  heretics,  and  to  punish  them  duly  when 
convicted,  and  a  long  series  of  instructions  was  given  as  to  trials, 
penalties,  and  confiscations,  in  strict  accordance  with  tho  inquisi- 
torial practice  which  had  so  long  been  current.  If  this  was  in- 
tended to  give  countenance  to  Sigismund's  promised  expedition  it 
proved  useless,  for  the  royal  promise  ended  ais  Sigismimd's  were 
wont  to  do,  and  the  next  we  hear  of  him  is  a  letter  of  December, 
1418,  to  Wenceslas,  threatening  that  unlucky  monarch  with  a  cru- 
sade if  lie  shall  not  suppress  heresy.* 

The  ghm}>se  into  the  condition  of  Bohemia  afforded  by  these 
documents  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  highly  cx)lore<l,  yet  on  the  whole 
not  incorrect.  The  kingdom  was  almost  wholly  withtlrawn  from 
obedience  to  the  Church,  although  the  German  miners  in  the 
mountains  of  Kuttenbcrg  were  already  slaying  the  native  heretics. 
The  "Wickhffito  doctrines  adopted  by  lluss  were  triumphant,  and 
the  pressure  of  central  authority  being  removed,  men  were  natu- 
rally using  the  unaccustomed  liberty  to  develop  further  and  fur- 
ther the  ruling  hostility  to  the  sacerdotal  system.  Utraquism,  or 
communion  in  both  elements,  had  been  received  with  a  frenzy  of 
welcome  which  seems  almost  inexplicable;  it  aroused  universal 
enthusiasm,  which  was  only  stimulated  by  the  interdict  pronounced 
on  it  by  Archbishop  Conrad,  Kovember  1, 1415,  and  repeated  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1416.  When,  in  1417,  the  University  of  PK4fue  issued  a 
solemn  declaration  in  its  favor  and  pronounced  void  any  human 
ordinance  modifying  tho  command  of  Clunst  and  the  custom  of  tho 
early  Church,  it  speedily  became  tho  distinguishing  mark  which 
separated  the  Hussite  from  the  CathoHc.    Other  innovations  had 


•  VoD  (ler  Hardt  IV.  1B18-31.— Palackj  pp.  OW-C 
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already  been  introduced,  and  it  was  impossible  that  all  should 
agree  on  tho  bounds  to  be  set  between  conservatism  and  progress.] 
As  early  as  1416  Christann  of  Prachatitz  remonstrated  with  WenJ 
oeslas  Coranda  for  denying  purgatory  and  the  utility  of  prayer 
for  the  dead  and  the  suffrages  of  saints,  for  refusing  adoration 
the  Virgin,  for  casting  out  relics  and  images,  for  administeringj 
the  Eucharist  to  newly-baptized  infants,  for  discarding  all  rit«3| 
and  ceremonies,  and  reducing  the  Church  to  the  simplicity  of 
primitive  times.    Others  taught  that  divine  service  could  be  oel€ 
brated  anywhere  as  well  as  in  consecrated  churches ;  that  baptisml 
could  Ikj  performed  by  lavTnen  in  ponds  and  running  streams,' 
Already  there  was  forming  the  sect  which,  in  carrying  out  the , 
views  of  Wickliff,  came  to  be  known  as  Taboritcs.    The  more  con- ! 
servative  element,  which  adopted  the  name  of  Calixtins,  or  Utra- ! 
quists,  satisliod  with  what  ha<I  been  acquired,  endeavoretl  to  set 
bounds  to  the  zeal  which  threatened  to  remove  all  the  ancient 
landmarks.    Parties  were  beginning  to  range  themselves,  and  on 
January  25, 1417,  probably  not  long  before  its  declaration  in  favor 
of  Utraquism,  tho  University  issued  a  letter  reciting  that  there 
were  frequent  disputes  as  to  the  existence  of  purgatory  and  the 
use  of  benedictions  and  other  church  observances ;  to  put  an  ead 
to  these  it  pronounced  obligatory  on  aU  to  believe  in  purgatory 
and  in  the  utility  of  suffrages,  prayers,  and  alms  for  the  dead,  of 
images  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  of  incensing,  aspersions,  bell-ring- 
ing, the  kiss  of  peace,  of  benediction  of  the  holy  font,  salt,  water, 
wax,  fire,  imlms,  eggSy  cheese,  and  other  eatables.    Any  one  teach- 
ing otherwise  was  not  to  be  listened  to  until  he  should  prove  (he 
truth  of  his  doctrine  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  University.    In  Sep- 
teml)er,  141S,  it  was  obliged  to  renew  the  declaration,  with  ibe 
addition  of  condemning  the  doctrines  which  pronounced  against 
all  oaths,  judicial  executions,  and  sacraments  administered  by  si^ 
fnl  priests,  shoAving  that  Waldonsian  tenets  were  making  ra]*' 
progress  among  the  Taborites.* 

All  this  indicates  the  questions  which  were  occupying  men's 
minds  and  the  differences  which  were  establishing  themsekej. 


■  Pftlacky  Docamcnta,  pp.  631-3, 633-8, 654-C,  679.— Laur.  Byiyn.  I>i»r.  B«I1 
HuBsit.  (Ludewig  VI.  138-9).— Jo.  Hus  Mooumcnt.  II.  364.— jEgid.  Cnriem  W^ 
de  Legation.  (JUoaumeot  CoDcil.  OeDeraL  Seec.  XV.  T.  I.  pp.  885-6). 
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Opinions  were  too  strongly  held,  and  mutual  toleration  was  too 
Bttle  nnderstood  for  peaceful  discussion,  and  excitement  daily 
grew  higher,  leading  to  tumults  and  bloodshed.  In  the  spirit  of 
onrest  which  was  abroad,  men  and  women  of  the  more  advanced 
TiewB  from  all  parta  of  the  kingdom  began  assembling  on  a  moun- 
tain near  Bechin,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Tabor,  where 
they  recoived  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds.  These  assemblages 
were  larger  on  feast  days,  and  on  the  day  of  Mary  Magdalen, 
Joly  32,  1419,  the  multitude  was  computed  at  forty  thousand. 
Xombers  gave  courage,  and  there  was  even  talk  of  deposing  King 
Wenceslas  and  replacing  him  with  Nicholas  Lord  of  llussinotz, 
irbose  popularity  had  been  increased  by  his  iMinishment  for  advo- 
_ntRig  their  cause  with  the  monarch.    From  this  they  were  dis- 

ied  by  their  chief  spiritual  leader,  the  priest  "Wenceslas  Coranda, 
pointecl  out  that  as  the  king  was  an  indolent  drunkard,  per- 
mitting them  to  do  what  they  like*!,  they  would  scarce  benefit 
tfiemtelres  by  a  change.  The  abandonment  of  this  project,  how- 
crer,  did  not  assure  peace.  On  July  30  there  was  a  tumult  in  the 
Keastadt  of  Prague;  at  command  of  the  king,  the  authorities  en- 
deavored to  prevent  the  progress  of  a  procession  bearing  the  sao* 
mnent ;  the  people  rose,  and  under  the  lead  of  John  Ziska,  whose 
fiery  zeal  and  cool  audacity  were  rapidly  bringing  him  to  the  front, 
they  rushed  into  the  town-hall  and  cast  out  of  the  windows  such 
(rftho  magistrates  as  they  found  there,  who  were  promptly  slain 
by  the  mol)  below.  The  agitation  and  alarm  caused  by  this  affair 
bronght  on  King  Wenceslas  an  attack  of  paralysis,  of  which  he 
tiled  August  15.* 

Feeble  as  had  been  the  royal  authority,  it  yet  had  served  as  a 
'Wraint  upon  the  hostile  sects  eager  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces. 
With  the  death  of  the  king  the  untamable  passions  burst  forth. 
Two  days  afterwards  the  churches  and  convents  were  mobbed. 
Ihe  images  and  organs  were  broken,  and  those  in  which  the  cup 
bad  been  refused  to  the  laity  were  the  objects  of  special  vengeanoe. 
^ests  and  monks  were  taken  prisoners,  and  within  a  few  days 
tile  Dominican  and  Carthusian  convents  were  bume<i.  Queen 
Sopbia  endeavored,  in  vain,  to  maintain  order  mth  such  of  the 


•  Laor,  Bj-Tyn.  Diar.  Bell  HuBsIt.  (Ludewig  VI.  pp.  143-44).— ^n.  Bylvii 
Bla.  Bobam,  c.  30, 87. 
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barons  aa  romained  loyal ;  civil  war  broke  forth,  until,  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  the  cjueen  concluclotl  with  the  cities  of  PragTie  a  truce  to 
last  until  April  23, 1420,  the  queen  promising  to  maintain  the  law 
of  God  and  communion  in  both  elements,  while  the  citizens  pledged 
themselves  to  refniin  from  image-breaking  and  the  destruction  of 
convents.  Mutual  exasperation,  however,  was  too  great  to  be 
restrained.  Ziska  came  to  Prague  and  destroyed  churches  and 
monasteries  in  the  city  and  neigliborhood ;  Queen  Sophia  laid 
siege  to  Pilsen ;  a  neighborhood  war  broke  out  in  which  shocking- 
cruelties  were  perpetrated  on  both  sides ;  German  miners  of  Cau^. 
zira  and  Kuttenberg  threw  into  abandoned  mines  all  the  OdLy, 
tins  on  whom  they  could  lay  their  hands,  and  some  Bavarians  who , 
were  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Rackzo  of  Ky^nnberg  tied  to  a  1 
tree  and  burned  the  priest  Tfaakvasa,  a  zealous  Calixtin.  Zisica 
was  not  behindhand  in  this,  and  in  burning  convents  not  infiv- 
quently  allowed  the  monks  to  share  the  fate  of  their  buildiaga. 
In  the  desultory  war  which  raged  everywhere  both  sides  cut  off 
the  hands  and  feet  of  prisoners.* 

Sigismund  was  now  the  lawful  ICing  of  Bohemia,  and  he  came 
to  claim  his  inheritance.  As  a  preliminary  step  he  sent  envovs  to 
Prague  offering  to  leave  the  use  of  the  cup  as  it  had  been  under 
Wenceslaa,  to  call  a  general  assembly  of  the  nation,  and  after  con- 
sultation to  refer  any  questions  to  the  Holy  See.  A  meeting  of 
the  barons  and  clergy  was  held  which  agreed  to  accept  the  terms. 
On  Christmas  Day,  1419,  he  came  to  Briinn,  and  thither  floekwl 
the  magnates  and  representatives  of  the  cities  to  tender  their  alle- 
giance. The  envoys  of  Prague,  it  is  true,  persisted  in  using  the 
cup,  and  there  was  an  interdict  in  consequence  placed  on  Briinn 
during  their  stay,  but  when  he  orderetl  them  to  remove  the  clain* 
from  the  streets  of  Prague,  and  destroy  tho  fortifications  wbicii 
they  had  raised  against  the  castle,  there  was  no  refusal,  and  on 
their  return,  January  3,  H20,  his  commands  were  obeyed.  His 
natural  faithlessness  soon  showed  itself.  He  changed  all  tbe  caf* 
tellans  and  officials  who  were  favorable  to  the  Hussites ;  tlic  t^- 
olica  who  had  fled  or  been  expeUed  returnetl  and  commentwl  » 
triumph  over  their  enemies;  and  a  royal  edict  was  issued,  inobe- 


•  Laur.  Byzyn.  Dinr.  Bell.  Tluasit,  (Liide\rig  VT.  145-53, 154-50).— Hist  ro^ 
»ecut,  Ecclcs.  Doticm.  pp.  37-8. — Camcrarii  Hist.  Fnit,  OrtUod.  p.  49. 
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ctience  to  tlie  decrees  of  Constance,  commanding  all  those  in  au- 
thority to  exterminate  the  "Wickliffit^s  and  Hussites  and  tliose 
who  usetl  the  sacramental  cup.  Still,  the  Icingdom  maxle  no  sign 
of  organized  o])position  to  him,  except  that  tlie  provident  Ziska 
and  his  followers,  seeing  tlio  wrath  to  come,  diligently  set  to  work 
to  fortify  Mount  Tabor.  Strong  by  nature,  it  soon  was  made  vir- 
tually impregnable,  and  for  a  generation  it  remained  the  strong- 
hold of  the  extremists  who  became  renowned  throughout  the  world 
as  Taboritos.  Mostly  |xiasant-folk,  they  sliowed  to  the  chi\-alry 
of  Europe  what  could  be  done  by  freemen,  animated  by  religious 
zeal  and  race  hatred ;  their  rustic  wagons  made  a  rampart  which 
the  most  valiant  knights  learned  not  to  assail ;  anue<l  sometimes 
only  witii  iron-sho<l  Hails,  the  hardy  zetdots  iMd  not  hesitate  to 
throw  themselves  upon  the  best-apjiointed  ti-oops,  and  often  bore 
thera  down  with  the  sheer  weight  of  the  attack.  "Wild  and  undis- 
cipUned,  they  were  often  cruel,  but  their  fanatic  courage  rendered 
thorn  a  terror  to  all  Germany.* 

Nothing,  probably,  could  have  averted  an  eventual  explosion ; 
but,  for  tlie  moment,  it  seemed  that  Sigismund  was  alxjut  to  enter 
on  peaceable  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and  any  subsequent  rebel- 
lion would  have  been  attempted  under  great  disadvantages.  Sud- 
denly, however,  an  act  of  inconsiderate  and  gratuitous  fanaticism 
set  all  Bohemia  aflame.  Some  trouble  in  Silesia  h.id  called  Sigis- 
mund to  Breslau,  where  he  was  joined  b}'  a  papal  legate  armed 
by  Jfartin  V.  with  power  to  proclaim  a  cxnisade  ^i-th  Holy  I,and 
indulgences.  John  Krasa,  a  mereliant  of  Prague,  who  chanced  to 
bo  there,  talked  over  boldly  about  the  innocence  of  IIussj  he  was 
arreste<l,  jxrsistcd  in  his  faith,  and  was  condemned  hy  the  legate 
and  prelates  who  were  i\'ith  Sigismund  to  be  draggeil  by  the  heels 
at  a  horse's  tail  to  the  place  of  execution  and  bumetl.  While 
lying  in  prison  he  was  joined  b>'  Nicholas  of  Bethlehem,  a  student 
of  rrugue,  who  hatl  been  sent  by  the  city  to  Sigismund  to  offer  to 
receive  him  if  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  cup  to 
the  laity.  In  place  of  Ustening  to  him  he  was  tried  as  a  heretic 
and  thrown  into  prison  to  await  the  result.  Kriisa  oncouragetl 
him  to  endure  to  tho  last,  and  both  were  bronght  forth  on  March 


•  ^gifl.  Cnrlerii  Lib.  dc  Legation.  (Mon.  Concil.  General.  8«c.  XV.  T.  L 
p.  387).— Laor.  Bjfzyn.  Diar.  Bell,  llusalu  (Ludewig  VI.  lSZ-4, 137-8, 168,  172). 
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16,  1420,  to  undergo  the  panishment.  As  the  feet  of  Nichol 
wore  about  to  be  attached  to  the  horse,  his  courage  gave  way  and 
he  recanted.  Erasa  was  undaunted;  the  legate  followed  him,  as 
he  was  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution,  exiiorting  him  to  repent, 
but  in  vain ;  he  was  attached  lialf-dead  to  the  stake  and  duly 
burned.  Two  days  later,  March  17,  the  legate  proclaimed  the 
crusade.  The  die  was  cast ;  the  Church  so  willed  it,  and  a  newJ 
Albigensian  war  was  inevitable.*  ' 

There  was  wavering  no  longer  in  Bohemia.    Tho  events  at 
Breslftu  united  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  barons  Eind  suchj 
Germans  as  were  left,  in  resistance  against  Sigismund.    The  preach- 
ers thundered  against  him  as  the  Kod  Di-agon  of  tho  A]X)calypse.  j 
By  April  3  the  citizens  of  Utraquist  Pragne  had  bound  them&elTesj 
by  a  solemn  oath  with  the  Taborites  to  defend  themselves 
him  to  the  last,  and  were  busy  in  preparations  to  sustain  a  siege.^ 
Sigisraund's  forces  were  wholly  inadequate  for  the  conquest  of  i 
virtually  united  kingdom.     After  an  advance  to  Eutteuberg 
was  forced  to  withdraw  and  await  the  assembling  of  tho  crusadCfl 
which  took  long  to  organize,  and  did  not  burst  in  its  fury  over  Bo-^ 
hernia  until  the  following  year,  1421.    It  was  on  a  scale  to  crush 
all  resistance.    In  its  mass  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
all  Europe  was  represented,  from  Kussia  to  Spain  and  from  Sicily    « 
to  England.     The  reunited  Church  aroused  all  Christendom  tofl 
stamp  out  the  revolt,  and  the  treasures  of  salvation  were  jwured  " 
lavishly  forth  to  exterminate  those  who  dared  to  maintain  the  inno- 
cence of  Huss  and  Jerome,  and  to  take  the  Eucharist  as  all  Chris- 
tians had  done  until  within  two  hundred  years.    The  war  was 
waged  with  desperation.    Five  times  during  1421  the  crusaders  in-^ 
vadeil  Bohemia,  and  five  times  they  were  beaten  back  disastrously,  fl 
The  gain  to  the  faith  was  scarce  ])erceptiblo,  for  Sigismund  strippeiK- 
the  churches  of  all  their  precious  ornaments,  declaring  that  he  ^ 


•  Lnur.  Byzyn.  Dinr.  Bell.  Hussit  (Ludewig  VL  159).— Raynnld.  una.  U 
Ko.  IS.— Uist  Peraecut.  Eccles.  Bobem.  pp.  39-10.— j£gid.  Carlerii  Lib.  de  Le 
gntion.  loc.  cit 

There  was  wamiDg  also  to  the  democratic  party  among  tho  Bohemian*  in  (hi 
Tengeancc  taken  by  BigiBmund  on  citizens  of  Brcslau  who  bad  I:»cen  conceraed 
in  an  uprising  similar  to  tltat  of  Prague.  On  March  7  he  caused  twen^-t^ 
of  them  to  be  txiheaded.— Bezold,  EOaig  Sigmund  UDd  die  Reichskri^  gtgca 
die  Husiten,  MQnchen,  1872,  p.  37. 
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not  impelled  by  lack  of  reverence,  but  by  a  prudent  desire  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Hussites.  Both  side^  per- 
petrated cruelties  happily  unknown  save  in  the  ferocity  of  religious 
wars.  During  thu  &iege  of  l*ragoo  oU  Bohemians  captured  were 
homed  afi  heretics  whether  they  used  the  cup  or  not ;  and  on  July 
Id  the  besieged  demanded  of  the  magistrates  sixteen  German  pris- 
oners, whom  they  took  outside  of  the  walls  and  burned  in  hogs- 
beads  in  full  sight  of  the  inva<ling  army,  Wc  can  estimate  the 
mercUessness  of  the  strife  when  it  was  reckoned  among  tlie  good 
deeds  of  Geoi^  Bishop  of  Passau,  who  accompanied  Albert  of 
Austria,  that  by  his  intercession  he  saved  the  lives  of  many  Bohe- 
mian captives.* 

It  is  not  our  province  to  follow  in  detail  tlxis  bloody  struggle, 

in  which  for  ten  years  the  llussites  successfully  defied  all  the 

forces  that  Martin  and  Sigismund  could  raise  against  them.    M''hen 

vho  crusaders  came  they  presented  a  unitc<i  front,  but  within  the 

line  of  common  defence  they  were  torn  with  dissensions,  bitter  in 

pro[X)rtion  to  their  exaltation  of  rchgious  feehng.    Tlie  right  of 

private  judgment  when  once  established,  by  admitting  the  doo- 

thnes  of  AVickliif  and  Uuss,  was  not  easily  restrained,  nor  oould 

it  be  expected  that  those  who  were  persecuted  would  loarn  from 

persecution  the  lesson  of  tolerance.     In  the  wild  tumult,  intcUec- 

tiuil,  moral,  and  sodal,  which  oon\Txlsed  Bohemia,  no  doctrines 

were  too  extravagant  to  lack  believers. 

In  1418  it  is  related  that  forty  Pikardi  with  their  wives  and 
diiklren  came  to  Prague,  where  they  were  hospitably  received 
and  cared  for  by  Queen  Sophia  and  other  ijersons  of  rank.    They 
hA  no  [iriest,  but  one  of  their  number  used  to  read  to  them  out 
of  certain  httle  books,  and  they  took  communion  in  one  element. 
Hiey  vanish  from  view  without  leaving  a  trace  of  their  influence, 
ind  were  doubtless  Beghards  driven  from  their  homes  and  seek- 
ing a  refuge  beyond  the  reach  of  orthodoxy.     Yet  their  name 
ronmined,  and  was  long  used  in  Bohemia  aa  a  term  of  the  bit- 
terest contempt  for  those  who  denied  transubstiintiation.    Subse* 
quently,  however,  there  was  a  more  portentous  demonstration  of 

•  Laor.  Byzyn.  Diar.  Bell.  Hussit.  (Ludewig  VI.  161-8.  1C7-70. 181).  — An- 
ilrea  llatiBpon.  Cbron.  {Eccard.  Corp.  Ilist.  L  2147),— Schrikll,  Passavia  Sacra, 
fLMO.— Naoderi  Chron.  p.  U33  (£d  1544).— Hist.  Persecut.  Eccles.  Bobem. 
pp.  4S-44. 
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the  nrethrcn  of  tho  Free  Spirit.  A  stranger,  said  to  oomo  fra 
Flanders,  whoso  name,  '*  Pichardus,"  shows  evidently  that  he 
a  Beghard,  disseminated  the  doctrine  of  the  Brethren,  and  amon 
other  things  that  nakedness  was  essential  to  purity,  which 
have  seen  was  one  of  the  extravagances  of  the  sect.  The  pni, 
tice  was  one  whicli  in  a  more  settled  state  of  society  could  u^ 
have  been  ventured  on,  but  in  Bohemia  he  found  little  diffico^ 
in  obtaining  ijuito  a  large  following  of  both  sexes,  with  whom  | 
settled  on  an  island  in  tho  river  Luznic,  and  dignified  them  vsit^ 
tho  name  of  Adamites.  I'erhaps  they  might  have  flourished  ud- 
dislurbed  had  not  fanaticism,  or  jiossibly  retaliation  for  aggras- 
sion,  leil  them  to  make  a  foray  on  tho  mainland  and  slay  some 
two  hundred  peasants,  whom  they  styled  children  of  the  devil 
Ziska^s  attention  being  thus  drawn  to  them,  he  captured  the  id- 
aud  and  exlerminate<l  them.  Fifty  of  them,  men  and  woomb, 
wei'u  burned  at  Klokot,  and  those  who  escaped  were  bunted  down 
and  gradually  shared  the  same  fate,  which  they  met  witb  im* 
daunted  cheerfulness,  laughing  and  singing  as  th^  "WfaiX  to  the 
stake.* 

In  the  sudden  removal  of  ecclesiastical  reprcigioa  ol  te 
thought  it  was  inevitable  that  unbalanced  minds  should  nAU 
extravagant  speculation.  Among  the  ze&lots  who  sabaeqasUr 
developed  into  the  sect  of  the  Taborites  there  vns  at  fint  aiMf 
tendency  to  apocal\*]itic  prophecy  suited  to  the  times.  Fin^th9t 
was  to  be  a  period  of  unsparing  vengeanoe,  duriag  wlikb  afirtf 
could  be  found  only  in  five  specified  cities  of  refuge,  after  vW 
would  follow  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  and  the  reign  of  peiA 
and  love  among  the  elect,  and  earth  would  biXBttP  a  pin^ 
At  first,  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  was  to  be  tfae  vffk^f 
Goii  but  as  passions  became  fiercer  it  was  Md  to  he  tkt  ^ 


of  the  righteous  to  cut  them  off  without  spazing. 
asts  or  l^nUeoarians  had  for  thetr  leader  Maztxa  Had 
Loquis,  on  aoooont  of  his  eloqneace^  and  niUBberai 
Coranda  and  other  promineat  Taborite  priests^    Ifa 
flneaoe  ks  Tisble  in  some  features  of  tbeir  £uth.aBd ' 
tbemsclves  peculiariy  obooxioas  by  Uie  denial  of 
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"tion.  For  this  they  were  expose*!  to  pitiless  persecution  wlierever 
their  adversaritis  could  exercise  it.  One  of  their  leading  iiiem- 
Ixn,  a  cobbler  of  Prague,  named  Weucoslas,  was  burned  in  a 
hogshead,  July  23,  1421,  for  refusing  to  rise  at  the  elevation  of 
the  host,  and  soon  afterwards  three  priests  shared  the  same  fate 
because  they  refused  to  light  candles  before  the  sacrament.  Mar- 
tin Loquis  himself  was  arrested  in  February  of  the  same  year, 
but  was  released  at  the  intercession  of  the  Taborites,  and  set  out 
with  a  companion  to  seek  Procopius  in  Moravia.  At  Chrudim, 
however,  the  travellers  Avero  arrested,  and  were  burned  at  Hra- 
disch  after  two  months  of  torture  vainly  inflicted  to  wean  them 
from  their  errors  and  force  them  to  reveal  the  names  of  their  as- 
sociates. As  a  distinct  sect  the  Chiliasts  speedily  disappear  from 
riew,  but  their  members  remained  a  portion  of  the  Taborites,  the 
development  of  whose  opinions  tliey  profoundly  influenced.  In 
tbo  delegation  sent  to  Basic,  in  1433,  Peter  of  Zatco,  who  ropre- 
aonted  tho  Orphans,  had  been  a  Chiliast* 

Thus  these  minor  sects  vanish'etl  as  parties  organized  thom- 
aelves  in  a  permanent  form,  and  the  Bohemian  reformers  are 
found  divided  into  two  camps — tho  moderates,  known  as  Caliz- 
tins  or  Utraquists,  from  their  chief  characteristic,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  and  the  extremists,  or  Taborites. 

The  Calixtins  virtually  regarded  the  teachings  of  Huss  and 
Jaoobel  of  Mies,  as  a  finality.  When,  after  the  death  of  Wen- 
oeslas,  the  necessity  of  some  definite  declaration  of  principles  was 
felt,  tho  University  of  Prague,  on  August  1,  1420,  adopted,  with 
but  one  dissenting  voice,  four  articles  which  became  for  more 
than  a  centur}'  the  distinguishing  platform  of  their  sect.  As  con- 
cisely enunciated  by  the  University  they  appeared  simple  enough : 
I.  Free  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God ;  II.  Communion  in  both 
elements  for  the  laity ;  III.  The  clergy  to  l>e  deprived  of  all  do- 
minion over  temporal  possessions,  and  to  be  reduced  to  the  evan- 
gelical life  of  Christ  and  the  apostles;  IV,  All  offences  against 
divine  law  to  bo  punished  without  exception  of  person  or  condi- 


*  Laar.  Byzyn.  Diar.  Betl.  Hussit.  (Ludewig  VL  203-7).— Palkcky,  Bczic- 
htLDgen,  p.  31.— J.  GoU,  QucUen  u.  Untcrsucliungcn  zur  Geschichtc  dcr  Bobm- 
l«chcn  BrQder,  Prag,  1882,  11. 10-11,  57-60.— Hist.  Pcraccut  Ecclea.  Bohem.  pp. 
45-3.— Palackj.  Pnef.  in  Mon.  Cone  G«n.  Siec.  XV.  p.  ii. 
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tion.  These  four  articles  were  sj>eodily  accepted  by  tlio  strongly 
Calixtln  commimity  of  Prague,  and  were  prociaimod  to  the  world 
in  various  forms  which  added  to  their  completeness  and  rendered 
their  purport  definite.  Any  one  waa  declared  a  heretic  who  did 
not  accept  the  Apostles\  Athanasian,  and  Nicene  creeds,  the 
seven  sacraments  of  llio  Church,  and  the  existence  of  purgatory. 
Offences  against  the  law  of  God  were  declared  to  bo  vrorthy  of 
death,  both  of  the  ofTender  and  those  who  connived  at  thern^  and 
were  detined  to  be,  among  the  people,  fornication,  banqueting, 
theft,  homicide,  perjury,  lying,  arts  superiluous,  deceitful,  and 
superstitious,  avurioe,  usury,  etc. :  among  the  clergy,  eimoniaoal 
exactions,  such  us  fees  for  administering  the  sacraments,  for  preiboh- 
ing,  bur^'ing,  bell-ringing,  oonsocration  of  churches  and  altars,  as 
well  as  the  sale  of  preferment ;  also  concubinage  and  fornication, 
quarrels,  vexing  and  spoiling  the  people  mth  frivolous  citations, 
greedy  exactions  of  tribute,  etc.* 

Upon  this  \insi3  the  Calixtin  Church  proceeded  to  organize 
itself  in  a  council  held  at  Prague  in  1431.  Four  leading  doctors, 
John  of  Przibram,  Procopius  of  Pilsen,  Jacobel  of  Mies,  anil  John 
of  Neuberg,  were  made  supreme  governors  of  the  clergy  through- 
out the  kingdom,  with  absolute  power  of  puniuhment.  Xo  oae 
was  to  teach  any  new  doctrine  without  first  submitting  it  to  tlien 
or  to  a  provincial  synod.  Transubstantiation  was  ompbalically 
affirmed  as  Avell  as  the  seven  sacraments.  The  daily  use  of  the 
Eucharist  was  reoommendcd  to  all,  including  infants  and  the  sick. 
The  canon  of  the  mass  was  simplified  and  restored  to  primitive 
Qsage.  Auricular  confession  was  prescribe<l,  as  well  as  iho  use 
of  the  chrism  and  of  holy  water  in  baptism.  Clerks  were  to  be 
distinguished  by  tonsure,  vestments,  and  conduct  Every  priest 
was  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  or  at  least  of  the  Kow 
Testament,  and  stringent  regulations  were  adopted  for  tlie  pres- 
ervation of  priestly  nioralit^s  including  the  pn>hibition  of  their 
protection  by  any  layman  after  com'iction.t 

Thus  the  Callxtin  Church  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the 


« 


•  ^giil.  Carlcrii  Lib.  dc  Lcgration.  (Moii.  Cone  Ocn.  Sjec.  XV.  T.  X.  p.  380). 
— Epistt.  Ixvi.  UviL  fjo.  Hus  Monument.  I.  82-4).— Lour.  Bjzjd.  Diur.  (Lude- 
wig  VI.  175-81). 

♦  Conciliab.  Prmgens.  onn.  1421  (Hftrtebeim  V.  190-201).  Cf.  Jobaon.  de 
Pr7.ibnim  Profess.  Cath.  Fidei  (Cochlaii  Hist  Hoasit,  pp.  501  »qq.). 


lines.  It  accepted  ail  CathoUo  dograna,  even  the  power  of  the 
keys  in  sacramental  penance,  and  only  was  a  protest  and  revolt 
against  the  abuses  which  had  grown  out  of  the  worldly  aspira- 
tions of  the  clergy.  It  was  a  Puritan  reform,  and  it  foundeti  a 
Puritan  society.  When,  after  the  reconciliation  effected  at  Basle, 
on  the  basis  of  the  four  articles,  Sigismond,  in  1436,  hold  his  court 
in  Prague,  the  Bohemians  speedily  complained  that  the  city  was 
beooming  a  Sodom  with  dicing,  tavern-hauntinjLT,  and  public  women. 
It  must  have  sounded  strange  to  them  to  bo  coolly  told  by  a  Ciiris- 
tian  prelate,  the  Bishop  of  Coutances,  who  was  the  legate  of  the 
caancil  empowered  to  enforce  the  settlement,  that  it  would  be 
veil  if  public  sins  could  be  eradicated,  but  tluit  strumpets  must 
be  tolerated  to  prevent  greater  evils,* 

The  Calixtins  thus  sought  to  keep  themselves  strictly  within 
the  pale  of  orthodoxy,  and  deemed  themselves  greatly  injured  and 
insulted  by  the  appellation  of  heretic.     After  the  reconciliation  of 
1^6  one  of  their  most  constant  causes  of  complaint  wtis  that  they 
wero  still  stigmatized  as  heretics,  and  that  the  Council  of  Basle 
would  not  issue  letters  proclaiming  to  Christendom  that  they  were 
regarded  as  faithful  sons  of  the  Church.    In  1464,  after  successive 
Jpopts  had  repeatedly  refused  to  ratify  the  pacification  of  Basle 
id  had  excommunicated  as  hardeneil  heretics  George  Podiebrad 
lad  all  who  acknowledged  him  as  king,  when  George  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Louis  XJ.  of  France,  Kostka  of  Postubitz,  tlio  envoy,  and 
his  attendants  were  more  than  once  surprised  and  annoyed  to  find 
that  the  people  of  the  towns  through  which  they  i>a.s.sod  were  dis- 
posed to  regard  them  as  heretics.    The  position  of  the  Bohemian 
Calixtins  was  an  anomalous  one  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  mediaeval  Christendom.f 


*  Jo.  de  Toronis  Regestrum  <Mon.  Cone.  Gen.  8flcc,  XV.  T.  L  p.  888, 
S58). 

Yet  these  Paritan»  wore  represented  to  Europe  id  tUo  pupal  bulls  for  the 
eru«iulca  as  not  only  subrerting  all  political  and  eocitil  onlcr,  hut  as  condcnm- 
ing  marriage  and  abaQdoninj;  thcmeclvcs  to  all  maDocr  of  license  and  iHsttiftliiy. 
—Martini  PP.  V.  BulU  Permmt  Dcum,  25  Oct.  1437  (Faflcic.  Rer.  Eipetendarum 
etFugicnd.  II.  013). 

t  Jo.  de  Turonis  Regestrum  (Mon.  Cone.  Gen.  Seec.  XV.  T.  I.  pp.  843,  858, 
855). — Wratislaw,  Diazy  of  au  Embaasj  from  George  of  Bobcuia,  London, 
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In  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  excitement  which  stirred  Bo- 
hemia to  the  depths,  it  was  impossible  that  all  earnest  souls  should 
thus  pause  on  the  threshold.    The  old  "Waldensian  heretics,  who 
had  hailed  the  progress  ofWicklifBte  and  Hussite  doctrines,  would 
naturally  seek  to  prevent  the  arrested  development  of  the  Calii- 
tins  from  j>revailing,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  there  were  plenty  of  , 
zealots  who  were  ready  to  throw  aside  all  the  theology  of  saoeiJ 
dotalism.     Under   the  energetic  leadership  of   Ziska,   Coranda,    i 
Nicholas  of  Pilgram,  and  other  resolute  men,  the  progressive  ele- 
ments were  rapidly  moulded  into  a  powerful  party,  which  after 
sloughing  off  impracticable  enthusiasts  presented  itself  with  a 
definite  creetl  and  puqx)se,  and  became  known  as  the  Taborites. 
Of  late  years  there  has  been  an  active  controversy  as  to  whethef 
the  Waldenses  were  the  teachere  or  the  disciples  of  the  Talxirites. 
Witliout  denying  that  the  fearless  vigor  of  the  latter  lent  added 
strengtli  to  the  development  of  the  former,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  secret  Waldensianism  of  Bohemia  had  much  to  do  both 
with  the  revolt  of  lluss  and  with  the  carrying--out  of  that  revolt 
to  its  logical  consec|uences.   Certain  it  is  that  there  were  close  and 
friendly  relations  between  Waldensian  and  Taborite,  while  the  very 
name  of  the  former  was  regai*dcd  by  all  other  Bohemians  as  a  term 
of  reproach — in  fact  there  was  so  much  in  common  between  Wick- 
liffite  and  WaUIeusian  doctrine  that  this  oould  scarce  be  otherwise. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  the  contributions  made  to  the  llussitea 
in  1432  by  the  Waldensian  churches  of  Dauphin^,  and  to  the  vir- 
tual coalescence  of   Ilussitism  and   Waldensianism  throughout 
Germany.    "VMien  Procopius  the  Great,  in  1433,  was  taking  leAve 
of  the  Council  of  Basle,  he  had  the  hardihood  to  inject  into  his 
address  a  good  worti  for  the  Waldenses,  saying  that  he  had  heanl 
them  well  spoken  of  for  chastity,  modesty,  and  similar  virtne*. 
Pei*secution  in  1430  so  thinned  them  out  that  they  had  neither 
bishop  nnr  priests  ;  Xicholus  of  Pilgmm,  the  Taborito  bishop,  had 
enjoyed  consecration  in  the  Koman  Church,  and  thus  had  the  right 
to  transmit  the  ajjostolic  succession,  and  he,  in  1433,  in  Prague 
consecrated  for  the  Waldenses  as  bishops  two  of  their  number, 
Frederio  the  Gennan,  and  John  the  Italian.     When,  in  1451, 
jEneos  Sylvius  passed  a  night  in  ]i[ount  Tabor,  and  wrote  a  pict* 
uresque  description  of  what  he  observed,  he  states  that  while 
all  heresies  had  a  refuge  there,  the  AValdenses  were  held  in 
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chief  honor  as  the  vicars  of  Christ  and  enemies  of  the  Holy 
See* 

'WTien  the  Calixtins,  in  1421,  defined  their  position,  the  Tabor- 
itea  did  the  same.  Various  special  Waldciisian  errors  were  attract- 
ing attention  and  obtaining  currency  among  the  people — the  denial 
of  purgatory,  the  vitiation  of  the  sacrament  in  sinful  hands,  the 
absolate  rejection  of  the  death-punishment  and  of  the  oath — show- 
ing the  influences  at  work.  The  p<:>sition  assurae<l  by  the  Taborites 
was  so  strikingly  similar  to  the  beliefs  ascribed  in  1395  to  the 
"Waidenses  in  Austria  by  the  Gelestinian  inquisitor,  Peter,  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  connection  between  them. 
WHle  the  Taborites  accepted  the  four  articles  of  the  Calixtins 
they  reduceil  the  Church  to  a  state  of  the  utmost  apostolic  sim- 
plicity. Tradition  was  wholly  thrown  aside;  all  images  wore  to 
be  burned ;  there  was  no  outward  sign  of  distinction  between  ky- 
man  and  priest,  the  latter  wearing  beards,  rejecting  the  tonsure, 
and  uiiing  ordinary  garments;  all  priests,  moreover,  wei-e  bishops, 
and  could  perform  the  rite  of  consecration ;  they  baptize<l  in  run- 
ning water,  without  the  chrism,  celebrated  mass  anywliere,  recit- 
ing the  simple  words  of  consecration  and  the  Paternoster  in  a 
loml  voice  and  in  the  vernacular,  atlministering  the  body  in  frag- 
ments of  brea<l  and  the  blood  in  any  vessel  which  might  be  handy ; 
ail  consecrations  of  sacred  vessels,  oil,  and  water  was  forbidden ; 
purgatory,  which  Huss  hsu\  accepte<i,  was  denied,  and  to  manifest 
their  contempt  for  the  suffrages  of  the  saints  they  ate  more  than 
usual  on  fast-days  and  saintsVlays ;  auricular  confession  was  de- 
rided— for  venial  sins  confession  to  God  sufficed,  for  mortal  ones, 
p,niblic  confession  Ix^fore  the  brethren,  when  the  priest  would 
'wBtgn  a  penalty  commensurate  with  the  offence.  At  the  same 
time  the  rude  and  unctUtured  vigor  of  the  Taborites  led  them  to 
regard  all  human  learning  as  a  snare.  Those  who  studied  the 
liberal  arts  were  regarded  as  heathen  and  as  sinning  against  the 
Gospel,  and  all  writings  of  the  <loctors,  save  what  were  expressly 
contained  in  the  Bible,  were  to  be  destroyed.f 

•  ^Q.  SylTii  Uist  Bohcin.  c.  85 :  Ejaad.  Epist.  130  (0pp.  Ed.  1571,  p.  678).— 
Pet.  ZAtecciu.  Lib.  Diurnua  (Monument.  Cone.  Gen.  Sac.  XV.  T.  L  p.  852).— Con- 
cil.  Bituriccns.  ann.  1433  {Harduin.  VIII.  1450). — Ooll,  QueUen  u.Untcrsucbuugcn 
zur  Gcftchiclite  der  Bolimi.tclien  Briidcr.  I.  100. 

-t  Qoll,  Quellen  u.  UntersucLungen,  U.  40-1.— Preger,  BcitrSge  zar  QcEChicbte 
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Wliat  were  their  views  \rith  respect  to  the  Lord's  Sapper  can- 
not bo  stated  vriih  precision.  Laurence  of  Brezowa^  a  Caluctin 
bitterly  hostile  to  them,  says  that  they  oonsecrated  the  elements 
in  a  loud  voice  and  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  the  people  might  he* 
assured  that  they  were  receiving  the  real  body  and  the  peal  blood,! 
which  infers  belief  in  transnbstantiation.  In  1431  Procopius  thol 
Great  and  other  leaders  of  the  Taborites  issued  a  proolainationf 
defining  their  position,  in  which  they  asserted  their  disbelief  in 
purgatory,  in  the  intercessory  power  of  the  Virgin  an<l  sainta,  in 
masses  for  the  dead,  in  absolution  through  indulgences,  eto^  bat  I 
said  nothing  against  transubstaniiation.  "WTien,  in  1430,  the  leg- 
ates of  tlie  Council  of  Baale  complained  of  ihe  non-observance  of 
the  Compactata,  one  of  their  grievances  was  that  Bohemia  still 
sheltered  Wickliffites  who  believed  in  the  rcmanence  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread,  but  they  said  nothing  about  the  existence  of 
any  worse  form  of  belief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Taborite  Bishop, 
Xicholas  of  Pilgram,  strongly  asserted  that  Christ  was  only  pres- 
ent spiritually,  that  no  veneration  was  due  to  the  consecrated 
elements,  and  that  there  was  less  idolatry  in  those  who  of  old 
adored  moles  and  bats  and  snakes  than  in  Christians  who  wor- 
shipped the  host,  for  those  things  at  least  had  life.  During  the 
negotiations,  in  January,  1433,  the  legates  of  tlie  council  presented 
a  aeries  of  twenty-eight  articles,  attributed  to  the  BohemianSy  and 
asked  for  definite  answers,  yea  or  nay.  One  of  these  wjis  a  denial 
of  transubstaniiation,  and  the  Bohemians  could  never  Ijo  induced 
to  make  the  desired  reply.  Peter  Chelcicky  reproached  the  Ta- 
borites with  concealing  their  belief  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  proliable 
that  there  was  no  absolute  accord  among  them.  The  Chiliast 
leaven  doubtless  spread  the  denial  of  transubstaniiation ;  others 
probably  adopted  the  Wickliffite  doctrine  of  remanenc«;  others 
again  may  have  prosorA'cd  the  orthodox  faith,  and  all  resented 
the  ajtpellation  of  Pikards,  with  which  the  Bohemians  designated 
those  who  disbelieved  in  the  absolute  conversion  of  the  clemenU. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  question  did  not  come  up  with  any  prominence 

der  Waldesicr,  pp.  6S-71.— Laur.  Byxyn.  Diar.  (Ladewig  VL  183-4,  ld4-30fl).— 
JolmDD.  dc  Przibrnm  Frofc&s.  Fidei  (Cocblsei  HuU  Unas.  p.  S07).— Buis,  Beimo 
de  Exeqaiis  (Konum«nt.  IL  SO). 

S(K!  also  ^iicas  Sylvius's  ntntement  of  the  Ideotity  betweea  tba  Wsldeosiaa 
and  Busaite  teachings  (Llist.  Bohetii.  c.  85). 
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in  the  negotiations  with  the  Coancil  of  Baslo ;  and  in  the  descrip- 
tion which  ^neas  Sylvins  gives,  in  1451,  of  the  Taborites  of  Mount 
Tabor  he  simply  says  that  some  of  them  are  so  foolish  that  they 
hold  the  doctrine  of  Berenger»  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  only  fig- 
uratively in  the  sacrament.* 

It  was  impossible  that  harmony  could  be  proaerred  between 
Taborite  and  Calixtin  when  there  was  so  marked  a  divergence  of 
id^iotts  conviction.     They  quarrelled  and  held  conferences  and 
poseouted  each  other,  but  they  presented  a  united  front  to  the 
levies  of  crusaders  which  Europe  repeatedly  sent  against  them, 
uid  Sigismund's  hope  of  reconquering  the  throne  of  his  fathers 
grew  more  and  more  remote.     The  death  of  Zisku,  in  1424,  made 
little  difference,  sa-ve  that  his  immediate  followers  organized  them- 
selves into  a  separate  party  under  the  name  of  Oq^hftne,  but  oon- 
tinaed  in  all  things  to  cooperate  with  the  Taborites.     Ho  was 
sncceeded  in  the  leadership  by  the  warrior-priest  Procopius  Kasa, 
or  the  Great,  whose  military  skill  continued  to  hold  bande<l  Europe 
tt  bay.     Hussitisra,  moreover,  was  spreading  into  the  neighboring 
i«nd8,  especially  to  the  south  and  east,  requiring,  as  we  shall  see 
betvafter,  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Inquisition  to  eradicate  it 
from  Hungary  and  the  Danubian  provinces.     In  Poland  its  mis- 
sionary efforts  called  forth  an  edict  from  King  Ladislas  V.,  Aj)ril  0, 
U34,  ordering  all  his  subjects  to  join  in  exterminating  heretics ; 
erery  Pole  who  returned  fnjm  a  sojourn  in  Bohemia  was  subjected 
^  examination  by  the  inquisitors  or  epiBco]>al  officials,  and  all  who 
should  not  return  by  June  1  were  declared  heretics,  their  estates 
Confiscated,  and  their  children  subjected  to  the  customary  disabil* 


•  Lflur.  Byzyn.  (loc-  cit.  p.  iefi).--MarU?iie  Anipl.  Coll.  VTH.  10-27,  349>51, 
596-»9.— Jo.  de  Turonis  Regcst  (Moo.  Cone.  Ocn.  Box.  XV.  T.  I.  p.  842,  840).— 
Jo.  de  Itagusio  TracUtus  (Ibid.  T.  I.  pp.  273-4,  278,  285).— OoU,  Quclleu,  II.  17- 
18,  ai-4.— -En.  SyWii  Epist.  180  (Ed.  1571,  p.  001). 

Even  Uokyrjina,  In  1430.  was  witli  grc-At  difficulty  forced  to  expn'M  his  dii- 
bclicf  in  tLc  rcmancnce  of  the  substaocc  of  tlic  bread. — Jo.  de  Turonis  Regcst. 
(loc.  dt  pp.  420-7).  Yet  nothing  can  exceed  the  strength  of  his  affirmation  of 
the  existence  of  the  tmdy  and  blood,  in  his  Tractatut  il«  ftrj*tem  J^icrametttU 
(Cocfaisi  Hist.  Hussit.  pp.  473-4).  In  view  of  the  exaggerated  8U]icrstitioufl 
adoration  of  the  Eucharist  by  the  Cnlixtins,  the  aaecrtion  of  Cardinal  GluUano, 
in  1431,  thai  the  HuttsilM  were  wont  to  manifest  their  contempt  for  it  by  tmmp- 
Hng  it  in  the  blood  of  the  slain,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  stones  invoatcd  to 
stimulate  popolar  abhorrence  (CochUd  op.  cit.  p.  d40). 
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ities.*  The  Church  was  completely  baffled.  It  had  triumphed  over  ^ 
a  similar  revolt  in  Languedoo,  and  had  shown  the  world,  in  charac- 
ters of  blood  and  fire,  how  it  utilizeil  its  triumphs.  It  now  had  a 
different  problem  to  solve.  Force  hanng  failed^  it  was  obliged  to 
discover  some  formula  of  reconcihation  which  should  not  too  near- 
ly peril  its  claim  to  infalhbility. 

To  do  it  justice,  it  did  not  yield  without  compulsion.  Tired  of 
standing  on  the  defensive  against  assaults  whose  repetition  seemed 
endless,  Procopius,  in  1427,  adopted  the  policy  of  aggression.  He 
would  win  peace  by  making  the  coterminous  states  feel  the  miser- 
ies of  war,  and  in  a  series  of  relentlessly  destnictivo  raids,  con- 
tinued till  1432,  he  carried  desolation  into  all  the  surrounding 
provinces.  Thus  in  a  foray  of  1429,  which  cat  a  swath  throu^ 
Franconia,  Saxony,  and  the  Vogtland,  over  a  huntlrcd  castles  and 
fortified  towns  were  captured,  and  an  immense  booty  was  carried 
back  to  Bohemia.  Misnia,  Lusatia,  Silesia,  Bavaria,  Austria,  and 
Hungary  in  turn  felt  the  weight  of  the  Ilussite  sword,  while  the 
prompt  retirement  of  the  invaders  in  every  case  showed  that  re- 
taliation and  not  conquest  was  their  object.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  a  general  cry  for  peace  went  uj)  among  those  who  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  effort  to  reassert  the  papal  supremacy .f 

Meanwhile  the  Church  was  perplexed  with  another  yet  more 
vexatious  question.  Christendom  never  ceased  to  clamor  for  the 
reform  of  which  it  had  been  cheated  at  Ouustance.  Skilful  pro- 
crastination had  wearied  the  reforming  fathoi-Sjand  they  had  con* 
sented,  in  1418,  to  the  dissolution  of  the  council,  hoping  that  the 
promises  made  in  the  election  of  Martin  V.  would  bo  fulfilled. 
They  took  the  precaution,  however,  to  provide  for  an  endless 
series  of  councils,  which  might  be  expected  to  resume  and  com- 
plete their  unfinished  work,  and  the  plan  which  they  laid  out 
shows  how  dee|)-seat<3d  was  the  distrust  entertained  of  the  papacy. 
Another  general  council  was  ordered  to  be  held  in  five  years,  then 


•  Herbun.  dc  Pulstin  SUtut.  Regni  Polonio!,  Samoscii,  1597,  p.  191. 
+  BiilbiD.  Epit.  Rer.  Hung.  pp.  475-0.— Sominersberg  Silcsiac.  Rer.  Scriptt.! 
75.— A  popular  rhyme  of  the  period  described : 

'*  Mcisscu  und  Sachscn  verderbt,  Oesterreich  verbergt, 

Schlicsieii  und  LauHimitz  zerechcrbt,         Mfihrea  Tcrzcrht, 
Bajcra  aussgenebrt,  Bfibeimb  umbgekehrt.^ 

(BalbiD.  p.  478.) 
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one  in  seven  years  thereafter,  and  finally  u  perpetual  succession 
at  interraU  of  ten  years,  with  careful  provisions  to  nullify  the  ex- 
pected erasions  of  the  popes.* 

As  far  as  relates  to  Germany,  Martin  endeavored  to  perforn) 
the  two  duties  for  which  he  had  been  elected — the  suppression  of 
heresy  and  the  reformation  of  the  Church — by  sendin<j,  in  1422, 
Cardinal  Branda  thither  as  legate.  To  accomplish  the  former  ob- 
ject the  legate  wius  dii-ected  to  preach  another  crusade,  that  of 
1421  having  ended  so  disastrously.  As  regards  the  latter  feature 
of  his  mission,  the  papal  commission  and  the  decree  issued  in  con- 
formity with  it  by  Biiinda  describe  the  vices  of  the  German  clergy 
in  tenns  quite  as  severe  as  those  employed  by  Huss  and  his  fol- 
lowers* and  furnish  a  complete  justiiication  of  the  Bohemian  re- 
volt. The  only  wonder  is  that  popo  or  kaiser  could  expect  the 
populations  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  ministrations  of  men  who 
assume<l  to  be  gifted  with  supernatund  power  and  to  sj^eak  in  the 
name  of  the  Redeemer,  while  steeped  to  the  lips  in  every  form 
of  greed,  uncleanness,  and  lust.  The  constitution  which  Branda 
iBued  to  cure  these  evils  only  prescribed  a  repetition  of  remeilies 
which  had  vainly  been  applies!  for  centuries.  It  simply  attacked 
the  symptoms  and  not  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  it  consequent- 
ly remained  inoperative.f 

Five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  ending  of  tho  Council  of  Con- 
stance, ^"^otbing  bail  been  accomplished  to  suppress  heresy  or 
reform  tho  Church,  and  when  in  duo  tiuio  the  Council  of  Siona 
asaembletl,  in  1423,  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  unfinished 
vrork  of  Constance  could  be  completed.  Under  the  presidency  of 
foor  papal  legates  it  was  held  that  tho  attendance  of  prelates  and 
princes  was  too  small  to  permit  the  work  of  reformation  to  bo 
undertaken,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  council  in  confirm- 
ing the  promises  made  by  ^lartin  of  forgiveness  of  sins  for  all  who 
should  assist  in  exterminating  the  heretics.  All  Christian  princes 
were  summoned  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  good  work  without  delay 
if  they  wished  to  escaj)e  divine  vengeance  and  the  penalties  pro- 
vided by  law.  All  commerce  of  every  kind  with  the  heretics  was 
forbidden,  especially  in  victuals,  cloth,  arms,  gunpowder,  and  lead ; 
every  one  trading  with  them,  or  any  prince  permitting  communi- 

•  C.  ConBtant.  Deer.  FrequenM  (Von  der  Hardt  IV.  U35). 
t  Ludi-wig  Rdiii.  MS9.  XI.  885,  400. 
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cation  with  them  over  his  lands  was  prononnccxl  subject  to  the 
punishments  decreed  against  heresy.  Bohemia  was  to  be  istilated 
and  starved  into  submission  by  a  material  blockade  enforced  by 
spiritual  censures.* 

As  for  reformation,  it  was  found  that  all  efforts  seriously  to 
consider  it  wore  skilfully  blocked  by  the  legates.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising, as  the  Church  was  to  bo  reformed  in  its  head  as  well  as 
in  its  members,  and  the  head  was  recognized  as  the  chief  source 
of  infection,  A  project  presented  by  the  Gallican  deputies  de- 
scribed in  indignant  bitteraess  the  abuses  of  the  curia — the  sale  of 
preferments  and  dignities  to  the  highest  bidder,  irrespective  of 
fltness,  witli  the  consequent  destruction  of  beneGces  and  plunder 
of  the  people ;  the  papal  dispensations  which  enabled  the  most 
incongruous  pluralities  to  be  held  by  in(hviduala,  and  the  other 
devices  whereby  Home  was  enriched  at  the  cost  of  religion ;  the 
centralizing  of  all  jurisdiction  in  Rome  to  the  spoliation  of  the  in- 
digent who  dwelt  at  a  distance;  the  papal  decrees  which  set  aside 
the  salutary  regulations  of  general  councils — showing  how  nuga- 
tory had  been  the  reformatory  regulations  wherewith  ^lartin, 
when  elected,  had  parried  the  attacks  of  the  Council  of  Constance. 
The  disappointment  of  the  Council  of  Siena  at  the  baffling  of  its 
efforts  was  leading  to  a  tension  of  feeUng  that  grew  dangerous^ 
A  French  friar,  Guillaume  Joselme,  preached  a  sermon  in  which 
he  demonstratcfl  that  the  pope  was  the  servant  and  not  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Church.  The  legates  denounced  him  as  a  heretic,  and 
ordered  the  magistrates  of  Siena  to  arrest  him,  but  they,  nnliko 
Sigismund,  replied  that  they  ha<l  given  a  safe-conduct  to  all  the  m 
members  of  the  council,  and  could  not  go  behind  it.  Finally,  find-  , 
ing  that  under  the  control  of  the  papacy  no  reformatory  action 
was  ]X)Ssiblo,  the  attempt  was  made  to  shorten  to  two  or  throe  M 
years  the  seven  years'  interval  that  was  to  elapse  before  the  next  > 
council.  All  the  several  nations  had  agreed  to  it  when  its  enact- 
ment was  prevented  by  the  legates  suddenly  dissolving  the  coan- 
cil,  March  8, 1434,  in  spite  of  a  protest  intimating  very  plainly  tliat 
they  hiul  i)reventetl  all  reformatory  legislation.  The  seven  years- 
interval  was  preserved,  and  the  next  counoU  was  indicated  for 
Basle,  in  1431.    The  reformers  consoled  themselves  by  pointing 
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out  that,  of  the  four  pa|>al  representatives  concerned  in  thus  stran- 
gling the  council,  throe  Uitxl  within  a  year,  of  terrible  deaths,  man- 
ifestly tho  divine  vengeance  on  their  wickedness.    Martin  made  a 
show  of  supplementing  this  lack  of  ]>erforniance  by  appointing  a 
oonunission  of  three  cardinals  to  carry  on  the  work  of  reform,  and 
requested  all  complaints  and  suggestions  to  be  sent  to  them — a 
measure  which  was  as  profitless  in  result  as  it  was  intended  to  be. 
Equally  illusorj'  was  a  constitution  issued  shortly  after,  restraining 
the  ostentation  and  extravagance  of  tho  cardinals,  and  prohibiting 
them  from  assuming  the  "  protection  "  of  any  prince  or  potentate, 
or  asking  favors  except  for  tho  poor  or  for  their  own  retainers 
anil  kindred,  thus  reducing  the  importance  of  tho  Sacred  College 
as  a  factor  of  the  Holy  See  and  exalting  his  own.* 

The  time  fixetl  for  the  assembling  of  tho  Council  of  Basle, 
March,  1431,  was  rapidly  drawing  nigh  without  any  action  on  the 
part  of   Martin  looking  to  its  convocation.     IIo  who  owed  his 
•taction  to  a  general  council  was  notorious  for  abhorring  the  very 
Oiuae  of  council.      At  length,  on  November  8,  1430,  there  ap- 
peared on  tho  doors  of  the  papal  palace,  and  in  the  most  conspicu- 
^8  phicea  in  Rome,  an  anonymous  notice,  purporting  to  be  issued 
yy  two  Christian  kings,  reciting  the  necessity  of  holding  a  council 
^  Dbedienc4^  to  tho  decrees  of  Constance,  and  ;i[)[Hmding  some  con- 
*^*U3ion9  of  a  tlu-eatening  character,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  pope 
^*id  cardinals  impede  it,  or  oven  evade  promoting  it,  they  are  to 
**^  held  as  fautors  of  heresy ;  that  if  the  pope  does  not  oi>en  the 
^^uncil  himself  or  by  his  deputies,  those  who  may  bo  pi-osont  will 
*^  compelled  by  divine  law  to  withdraw  obedience  from  him,  and 
V5hristendom  will  bo  bound  to  obey  them,  and  that  they  will  be 
*orcetl  to  proceed  summarily  to  his  deposition  and  that  of  tho  car- 
dinals as  fautors  of  heresy.     It  was  evident  that  Cliristendom  was 
Qeti-nnined  to  have  the  council,  with  the  poj>o  or  witliout  him, 
^nd  Martin,  nfter  holding  out  till  the  last  moment,  was  coiniH:;lled 
to  yield.     Ho  had  ai)i>oint©*l,  January  11, 1431,  Cardinal  Giuliano 
Cesarini  as  legate  to  preach  another  crusade  with  plenary  indul- 

•  Jo.  dc  Ragumo  Init.  et  Proscc.  Cone.  Unsil.  (^lon.  Cone.  Gen.  Sffic.  XV.  T. 
I.  pp.  2&-30.  32-35,  53-61,  64).— Coucil.  Seneiis.  (nartluiu  VIU.  lOM-fi).— Act. 
Cone.  BasiL  (Ilardmn.  VIIL  1108-10).— RaynoW.  nnn.  1425,  No.  8,  4, 

Jolm  of  Rflgusa  vox  tbc  delegate  of  the  Unlrcraity  of  Paris  to  Siena,  and 
snbserpiently  played  an  active  part  at  Baale. 
II.— 34 
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gences  against  the  Hussites,  and  to  him  he  issned,  Febrnarr  1, 
a  commission  to  D|)en  and  preside  at  the  council.  One  of  tboao 
most  earnest  in  bringing  this  about  was  the  Cardinal  of  ^^iena. 
Had  he  been  able  to  forecast  tlio  future  he  would  liave  tcm])ered 
his  zeal.  Within  throe  weeks  Martin  was  dead,  and  on  Mart-h  8 
the  Cunlinal  of  Siena  was  elected  his  suooessor,  taking  the  nanM_ 
of  Eugonius  IV.* 

Cardinal  Giuliano  went  on  his  double  inissitm  and  prenohoxl  tl 
fifth  crusade  against  the  Hussites.  The  Bohemian  forays  had  sliin- 
ulatcd  Germany  to  an  earnest  etfort  to  crush  tlio  tronblesorao  rotteU, 
and  he  found  liimself  at  the  hea<l  of  an  army  variously  estimatoil  at 
from  eighty  thousand  to  one  hundrwl  and  thirty  tliousand  men. 
The  Bohemians  appUed  to  the  Emperor  Sigismund  for  a  safe-oon- 
duct  to  Basle,  ofiToring  to  submit,  the  questions  at  issue  to  debate  on 
the  basis  of  Scripture.  This  was  refuse<l,and  they  were  told  tlukt 
they  must  agree  to  stand  to  the  decisions  of  tlio  council  without 
limitation.  They  preferred  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  and  issaed  a 
protest  to  the  Christian  world  in  which,  ^ith  coarse  good  sense, 
they  defined  their  position,  attacked  the  temporal  power  of  the 
papacy,  and  ridiculed  the  indulgences  issued  for  their  subjugation. 
This  document  was  received  by  the  council  on  August  UK  very 
nearly  on  the  day  on  which,  at  Taas^  the  crusaders  fled  without 
striking  a  blow,  on  hearing  the  battle-hymn  of  the  dreaded  Hussite 
troops.  As  a  military  leatler  Cardinal  Giuliano  was  evidently  a  fail- 
ure, and  it  only  romainod  for  him  to  try  peaceful  measures.  The 
Gennan  princes,  alarmed  and  exhausted,  showe<l  evident  signs  of 
determination  to  come  to  terms  with  their  unconquerablo  noigfa- 
bors.  It  was  a  hard  necessity,  but  there  was  no  altomative,  and 
on  October  15  the  council  resolved  to  invite  the  Bohemians  to 


•  Jo.  de  RagUBJo  IniL  etc.  (Mon.  Con.  G<m.  B«c.  XV.  T.  t  pp.  ^^Tf^ 

Cochlffii  Hist.  Hnasit,  pp.  237-9. 

Tho  repulsion  of  the  papticj  for  gooeral  councils  trns  not  uncAturtL  Os 
Jane  3,  1435,  the  Council  of  Basle,  witli  vitinal  iinnnimity,  abro^tod  ili«  tta> 
DAtcs  ud  decreed  that  iu  future  no  charges  should  be  mndc  for  Mealing  rolU- 
t£oD9  and  confirmations  of  sees  nud  beneticc*.  except  the  Bcrivcncr*s  modersto 
fees.  Tlie  Bishops  uf  Otranto  and  Padua  protested  in  the  name  of  lUe  pope, 
and  finding  this  unheedcil  arose  and  left  the  coondl,  followed  by  a  few  athmi, 
while  the  rest  gave  themaclvca  up  to  rejoioing  and  thanking  Gnd.— Agid. 
Carlerii  Lib.  de  Legation,  (op.  cit  L  568). 
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oonferonco  and  to  give  them  a  safe-conduct,  although  the  letters 
Were  not  forwarded  nntil  November  2f>.* 

!Mean  while  the  inevitable  quarrels  between  pope  and  council  had 
broken  out  with  bitterness.     But  three  weeks  after  the  invitation 
to  the  Bohemians  had  been  despiUched,  on  December  18,  Euge- 
Qitis  took  the  extreme  step  of  dissolving  the  council  and  calling 
fiknother  to  be  held  in  eighteen  months  at  Bologna,  where  he  would 
preside  in  person.    At  this  action  Germany  was  aghast.    Sigis- 
ninnd  remonstrated  cncrgeticiilly,  and  the  council,  assured  of  his 
sapp>ort,  refused  to  obey.    CJardinal  Giuliano  was  avou  over  and 
made  himself  its  mouthpiece.     He  h:id  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  condition  of  men's  minds  north  of  the  iVlps,  and  he 
knew  to  what  a  storm  the  bark  of  St.  Peter  would  be  exposed. 
It  may  safely  bo  said  that  since  the  papacy  became  dominant  over 
the  Church  few  popes  have  received  from  a  subordinate  so  vigorous 
a  reproof  as  tliat  in  which  Giuliano  gave  his  reasons  for  disobedi- 
ence, and  it  contains  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  times  that  a  brief 
abstract  of  it  cannot  well  bo  spared.    Clerical  wickedness,  he  says, 
in  Germany  is  such  that  the  laity  are  irritated  to  the  last  degree 
against  the  C'hurch,  wherefore  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  if 
there  is  no  reformation  they  will  execute  their  public  threats  of 
iiaing,  like  the  Ilussites,  against  the  clergy.     This  turpitude  has 
given  great  audacity  to  the  Bohemians  and  lends  color  to  their 
hereey,  and  if  tho  clergy  cannot  be  reformed  the  suppression  of 
this  heresy  would  lead  only  to  the  breaking-out  of  another.    The 
^^hemians  have  been  invited  to  the  council ;  they  have  replied 
^nd  are  expected  to  come.     If  the  council  is  dissolved,  what  will 
the  heretics  sayi    Will  not  the  Church  confess  herself  defeated 
Vrhen  she  dares  not  await  those  whom  she  has  invited?    "Will 
Hot  the  hand  of  God  be  seen  in  it  'i     A  host  of  warriors  has 
fied  before  them,  and  now  the  Church  universal  flies!    Behold, 
they  cannot  bo  overcome  either  by  arms  or  arguments!    Alas 
tor  tho  wretched  clergy  wherever  they  be!    Will  they  not  be 
deemed  incorrigible  and  determined  to  live  in  their  filth?    So 
many  councils  have  been  held  in  our  days  from  which  noreforraor 
tion  has  come !     From  this  one  the  nations  have  ex])ected  some 
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fruit.  If  it  be  thus  dissolved,  we  shall  be  said  to  kugh  at  God 
and  man,  and  when  there  is  no  hope  of  our  correction  the  laity 
will  justly  assail  us,  like  the  Hussites.  Already  there  are  reports 
of  it,  already  they  begin  to  spit  forth  the  venom  which  is  to  de- 
stroy us.  They  will  think  to  offer  a  welcome  sacrifice  to  God 
when  they  slay  or  despoil  us,  who  will  then  be  odious  l)oth  to  God 
and  man,  and  whereas  now  there  is  little  respect  for  us,  there  wiD 
then  bo  none.  The  councU  was  some  restraint  upon  them,  but 
when  they  lose  all  hope  they  will  jiersecute  us  publicly,  and  the 
whole  blame  will  be  thrown  upon  the  Roman  cm*ia,  which  breaks 
up  the  assembly  convened  to  effect  reform.  Latterly  the  city  of 
Mttgtleburg  has  exi^lled  her  archbishop  and  clergy ;  the  citizens 
march  with  wagons  like  the  Bohemians,  and  are  said  to  have  sent 
for  a  Hussite  captain,  and  they  have,  moreover,  a  league  with 
many  other  communities  of  those  parts.  The  people  of  Pnssaa 
have  driven  out  their  bishop  and  are  besieging  one  of  his  castlea. 
Both  cities  are  near  to  Bohemia,  and  if,  as  is  to  be  feared,  they 
unite  they  will  have  a  following  of  many  other  towns.  At  Bam- 
berg there  is  fierce  discord  between  the  citizens  on  the  one  side 
and  the  bishop  and  chapter  on  the  other,  which  is  especially  danger- 
ous by  reason  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  heretics.  If  the  council 
is  dissolved  these  quarrels  will  increase,  and  many  other  com- 
munities will  be  drawn  in.* 

Making  due  allowance  for  inevitable  rhetorical  exaggeration 
this  picture  is  a  true  one.  Hussite  ide«s  were  rapidly  spreading 
thi-ough  Germany,  and  finding  a  congenial  soil  in  the  arendon 
bom  of  incurable  clerical  corruption.  About  this  time  Felix 
Hemracrlin  complains  of  the  countless  souls  seduced  to  heresy  by 
the  emissaries  who,  every  year,  come  from  Bohemia  to  Bemc  and 
Soleure.  Numerous  executions  of  heretics  are  recorded  at  this 
|>eriod  in  Flanders,  where  i>er8ecution  had  been  for  centuries  almost 
unknown,  and  we  may  lie  sure  that  Hussite  missionarieii  were 
busily  carrying  on  an  equally  successful  propaganda  elsewhere. 
If  the  hopes  which  were  built  on  the  council  were  destroyed,  the 

•  Harduia  VIIL  1375-8.— Raynald.  ann,  143l»  No.  20.— Epist.  Card.  JuUani 
iJEn.  Sjlv.  0pp.  Ed.  1571,  pp.  6«-0). 

The  letter  of  Cardinal  Gialiano  and  JEneaa  Sylriua*s  Commeutariea  on  tba 
Council  of  Baslo  were  Bulnequentlj  put  in  tlic  Indox  Expurgfttoriiu  (Rmacb, 
Der  Index  dcr  verbotcncu  BQclter,  I.  40). 
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Church  might  well  expect  a  general  revolt.  Sustainwl  by  the 
united  support  of  Cismontane  Christendom,  the  council  resolutely 
went  its  way.  Sigismund  urged  it  to  stand  firm,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1133,  ho  issued  an  imperial  declaration  that  ho  would  sustain 
it  ag£UB3t  all  assailants.  Eugenius  held  out  untU  February,  1433, 
when  he  assented  to  its  continuance,  but  in  July  he  again  dis- 
aolyed  it,  and  in  September  repeated  the  command.  Then  the 
oonncil  commenced  active  proceedings  to  arraign  and  try  him,  and 
in  December  he  revoked  those  bulls.  In  the  subsequent  quarrel 
the  council  decreed  his  suspension  in  Januar3%  1439,  and  his  deposi- 
tion in  June,  while  the  election  of  Amedeo  of  Savoy  as  Felix  Y. 
was  confirmed  in  November  of  the  same  year.* 

Into  the  details  of  the  interminable  negotiations  which  fol- 
lowed between  the  council  and  tlie  Hussites  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  enter.     The  latter  carried  their  point,  and,  in  a  conference  held 
at  Eger,  May  13,  1432,  it  was  agreed  that  the  questions  should  be 
debated  on  the  basis  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  ^vritings  of  the  early 
fathers.     The  four  articles  which  were  the  common  ground  of 
C&lixtins  and  Taborites  were  put  forward  as  their  demands,  and  to 
these  they  steadily  atlliered  through  all  the  dreary  discussions  in 
Basle,  Prague,  Briinn,  Stuhlweissenberg,  to  the  final  conference  of 
Iglau  m  July,  1430.     The  discussions  were  ofttimes  hot  and  angry, 
and  the  good  fathers  of  Basle  were  sometimes  scandalized  at  the 
freedom  of  speech  of  the  Bohemian  delegates.    Wlion  John  of 
Hagusa  alluded  to  the  Hussites  as  heretics,  John  Rokyzana,  one 
of  the  Calixtin  delegates,  indignantly  denied  it,  and  demanded 
that  if  any  one  accused  them  of  heresy  ho  should  offer  the  (alio 
^nd  prove  it.    Procopius,  who  represented  the  Taborites,  joined 
in  and  declared  that  he  would  not  have  come  to  Basle  had  he 
"known  that  he  would  be  thus  insulted.    Time  and  skill  were  re- 
qaired  to  pacify  the  Bohemians,  and  John  of  llagusa  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Lyons  were  forced  to  apologize  fornialty.     On  an- 
other occasion  the  Inquisitor  Henry  of  Coblentz,  a  Dominican 
doctor,  complained  that  Ulric  of  Znaim,  a  deputy  of  the  Orphans, 
had  said  that  monks  were  intro<luced  by  the  devil.    Ulric  denied 
it,  and  Procopius  intervened,  saying  that  he  had  remarked  to  the 

'  Hemmerlin  LoUardor.  Descriptto.— Durcrger,  La  Vaudcrie  dans  lea  £tats  de 
Philippe  Ic  Bon,  Arras,  18S5,  p.  24.— Harduin.  VIIL  1141, 1172-68,  1393, 1280, 
1533,  1600.— MartCDC  Ampl.  Coll.  VTII.  80-2. 
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legate  that  if  the  bishops  came  from  the  apostles,  and  priests  from 
the  seventy-two  disciples,  the  others  could  have  had  no  other  source 
but  the  devil.  This  sally  raised  a  general  laugh,  which  was  in- 
Greased  when  Rokyzana  called  to  the  inquisitor,  "  Doctor,  make 
Dom  Procopius  provincial  of  your  order."  These  trifles  have  their 
significance  when  compared  with  the  shouts  of  '*  Born  him  !  Bum 
Mm  1"  which  assailed  Iltiss  at  Oonstanco.  In  fact  the  Hussites 
were  urged  to  incorporate  themselves  with  the  council,  but  they 
were  too  shrewd  to  fall  into  the  snare.* 

By  unbending  firmness  the  Bohemians  carried  their  point,  and 
secured  the  recognition  of  the  four  articles,  which  became  cele^ 
brated  in  history  as  the  Compactata — the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
Bohemian  Church  until  swept  away  by  the  counter-Refurniulion. 
This  was  agreetl  to  in  Prag^ue,  November  26, 1433,  and  confirmed 
by  mutual  clasp  of  hands  between  the  legates  of  the  council  and 
the  deputies  of  the  three  Bohemian  sects,  but  matters  were  by  no 
means  settled.  The  four  articles  were  brief  and  simple  declara- 
tions which  admitted  of  unlimited  diversity  of  construction.  The 
dialecticians  of  the  council  had  no  difficulty  in  explaining  them 
away,  until  they  practically  amounted  to  nothing ;  the  Ilussites,  on 
the  other  side,  with  equal  facility,  expanded  them  to  cover  all  that 
they  could  ]x>ssibly  wish  to  claim.  Hardly  was  the  Iiandclasping 
over  when  it  was  found  that  the  Bohemians  asserted  that  the  per- 
mission of  communion  in  both  elements  meant  tliat  they  were  to 
continue  to  administer  it  to  infants,  and  to  force  it  proscriptively 
on  every  one — positions  to  wliich  the  council  could  by  no  means 
assent.  This  ^vill  servo  as  an  illustration  of  the  iDnumerahle  ques-  M 
tions  which  kept  the  negotiator  busy  during  yet  thirty  dreary  ^ 
months.  So  far,  indeed,  was  the  matter  as  yet  from  being  settled,  i 
that,  in  April,  1434,  the  council  lened  a  half-tithe  on  Christendom  ■ 
for  a  crusade  against  the  Hussites,  which  enabled  it  to  stiiuidate  " 
with  Uberai  payments  the  zeal  of  the  Bohemian  CathoUc  nobles.t 

•  Martone  Ampl.  Coll.  VTII.  131-S8.— Pet.  Zatocenii.  Lib,  Diarn.  (Mon.  Cone. 
Gen.  Skc.  XV.  T.  I.  p.  304-5,  324,  3iJ9-31,  348).— Nauclcri  Chron.  ann.  1434. 

t  JEgid.  Corlerii  Lib.  dc  Lcgnlion  (Ibid.  T.  I.  pp.  447-71,495-7).— Mftrtene 
Ampl.  ColL  Vm.  805-40, 3SG-415,  698-704).— HartjOicim  V.  70a-fl.— Kukuljcric, 
Jura  Regni  Croatiee,  Zagrabint,  1862. 1. 103.— Battbyaoi  Legg.  EccIca.  Hang.  lH 
419.  The  qucsUoQ  of  infantile  communion  afibrds  an  iUustration  of  tlie  »kilfol 
casuistry  of  the  orthodox.     ASiav  the  reconciliation,  wIigq  Sigismood  was  mlinf 
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It  is  not  likely  that  any  results  would  hare  been  reached  but 
for  events  which  ai  first  seemed  to  threaten  the  continuance  of  the 
negotiations.    The  Tuborites  could  only  have  consented  to  treat 
on  the  basis,  so  inadequate  to  them,  of  the  four  articles^  in  the  con- 
fidence that  the  practical  application  would  cover  a  vastly  wider 
sphere.    After  the  preliminary  agreement  of  November  26,  the 
otynstraction  assumed  by  the  legates  of  the  council  made  them 
dra,vr  back.     The  affair  vrns  reaching  a  conclusion,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  definite  understanding  of  that  to  which  they 
were  binding  themselves.    After  the  departure  of  the  legates  from 
Prague,  in  January,  1434,  hot  discussions  arose  between  them  and 
tbe  Oalixtins  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  negotiations.    There 
were  political  as  well  as  religious  differences  between  them.     The 
Taborites  were  mostly  peasants  and  poor  folk ;  they  wanted  no 
noUee  or  gentlemen  in  their  ranks,  and  seem  to  have  had  repub- 
liotR  tendencies,  as  they  desired  to  add  to  the  four  articles  two 
others,  providing  for  the  independence  of  Bohemia  and  for  the  re- 
tention of  all  confiscated  property.    Both  parties  became  exasper- 
atetl,  and  flew  to  arms  for  a  contest  decisive  as  to  their  respective 
mstery.    The  Taborites  had  for  some  time  Ijeen  besieging  Pilsen, 
■  city  which  held  out  for  Sigismund.     Learning  that  their  friends 
in  tbe  Neustadt  of  Prague  had  been  slaughtered  without  distinc- 
tion of  age  or  sex,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  twenty-two  thou- 
sand, they  raised  the  siege,  May  9»  to  take  vengeance  on  the  city, 
but  after  a  demonstration  before  it,  they  withdrew  towards  Mora- 
via.    Meanwhile  the  Oalixtins  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Catholic  barons,  who  had  been  liberally  subsidized  by  the  council, 
and  followed  them  with  a  formidable  force.    The  shock  came  at 
Li{)an,  on  Sunday,  May  30.     All  day  and  night  the  battle  raged, 
and  until  the  third  hour  of  Monday  morning.     "When  it  wtis  over, 
Procopius.  Lupus,  and  thirteen  thousand  of  the  bravest  Taborites 
Jay  d^d  upon  the  field,  and  the  murderous  nature  of  the  strife  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  but  seven  hundred  prisoners  were  taken, 
though  we  may  question  the  claim  of  the  victors  that  the  battle 
cost  them  but  two  hundred  men,  and  we  may  hope  that  there  is 

in  Prague,  infantile  cammiinion  wm  forbidden  bj  the  legate  of  tbe  council,  on 
the  |2T»uncl  that  tbe  CoDipnctatn  only  gnar&ntced  the  privilege  to  tliose  who  had 
been  nccnstoiucd  to  it,  and  ttiiU  infants  bnrn  nnce  then  were  therefore  not  en- 
titled to  it— Jo.  do  Turoaifl  Begeat  (Mod.  C.  Oen.  Siec.  XV.  T.  I.  p.  865). 
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exaggeration  in  the  boast  that  they  burned  several  thousanc 
those  whom  they  subsequently  captured.  The  x>ower  of  the  Tabor- 
ites  was  utterly  broken.  It  is  true  that  they  continued  to  hold 
Mount  Tabor  until  finally  crushed  by  George  Podiebrad,  in  1452; 
and  that  in  the  December  following  the  battle  their  unconquera- 
ble spirit  was  again  contemplating  an  appeal  to  arms,  but  after 
Dpan  they  were  only  a  troublesome  element  of  insubordination, 
and  not  a  factor  in  the  poUtical  situation.  The  congratulatory 
letters  sent  by  some  of  the  victors  to  Sigismund,  and  the  effusive 
joy  with  which  he  communicated  the  news  to  the  coxincil,  shofr^ 
that  the  victory  was  one  for  the  Catholics.* 

Even  after  the  virtual  elimination  of  the  Taborites  there  were' 
ample  subjects  of  dispute,  and  at  one  time  the  prospect  seemed  so 
unpromismg  that  preliminary  arrangements  were  set  on  foot,  in 
Aiigust,  1434,  for  organizing  a  new  crusade  on  the  proceeds  of  the 
half  -  tithe  levied  shortly  before.    One  source  of  endless  trouble 
sprang  from  the  personal  ambition  of  Rokyzana.     Learned,  able, 
a  hardy  disputant,  and  a  skilled  man  of  affairs,  he  had  determined 
to  be  Archbishop  of  Prague,  and  this  object  ho  pursued  with  un-  j 
alterable  constancy.    He  bore  a  lea<iing  part  in  the  negotiations,  ■ 
and  made  himself  as  conspicuous  as  possible,  shifting  his  ground  " 
with  dexterity,  interposing  objections  and  smoothing  them  as  the 
interest  of  the  moment  might  dictate.     At  first  he  endeavored  to  I 
have  a  clause  inserted  that  the  people  and  the  clergy  should  bej 
empowered  to  elect  an  archbishop,  who  should  be  acknowledged 
and  confirmed  by  the  emjxjror  and  the  pope.    This  being  rejected, 
he  procured  of  Sigismund  a  secret  agreement  that  the  election ' 


*  Mnrtcno  Ampl.  Coll.  VIII.  710-10.— Horduin.  Vm.  1604,  1050-2.— ^gid. 
Cflrlcrii  Libor  de  Legationibus  {Mon.  Cone.  Gen.  Sa*c.  XV.  T.  I.  pp.  522,  529-39, 
544),_RAynal(l.  ann.  1435,  No.  32-3.— Naticleri  Cliron.  ann.  U84. 

Tlu-  deinocrntic  insubordination  characteristic  of  the  Taboritca  is  aeen  id  to 
incident  occurring  in  September.  1433.  Procopius  sent  a  detachment  to  inrndc 
Bavaria,  and  appointed  as  leader  a  captain  named  Pardua.  The  men  mtiliuicd 
before  setting  out,  and.  on  Procopiua  iiiterpoainy,  one  of  them  fetlcd  him  to  the 
ground  with  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  Hlool.  TIic  miin  who  struck  him  wms 
elected  leader,  and  under  hia  guidance  the  Taborites  lost  two  thousand  of  tbeir 
^lest  vetcranB.— jEgid.  Carlcrii  1.  c.  pp.  486-7. 

T1)C  reduction  to  serfdom  of  the  Bohcunan  peasantry,  in  1467,  may  be  tt- 
gardcd  oa  the  final  result  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Taborites. 
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shonld  be  held,  and  that  the  emperor  would  do  all  in  his  power 
to  secore  the  confirmation  by  the  pope,  without  cost  for  pallium, 
confirmation,  or  notarial  fees.     Although  this,  when  discovered, 
was  protested  against  by  the  legate  of  the  council  and  refused 
by  the  council  itself,  he  proceeded,  in  1435,  to  obtain  an  election 
by  the  national  assembly  of  Bohemia,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the 
orthodox^  who  reasonably  dreaded  this  example  of  a  return  of  the 
primitive  methods  of  selecting  prelates.    Again  Sigismund  secretly 
accepted  tliis,  while  the  legates  declared  it  to  be  invalid,  and  that, 
as  an  infraction  of  the  Compactata,  it  must  be  annulled.    On  this 
question  the  whole  negotiation  was  nearly  %vrecked,  and  it  was 
only  settled  by  Sigismund  and  his  son-in-law  and  heir,  Albert  of 
Austria,  promising  to  issue  letters  recognizing  Bokyzana  as  arch- 
bishop, and  to  compel  obedience  to  him  as  such.    After  this  it  re- 
quired but  a  fortnight  more  of  quarrelling  to  bring  the  matter  to 
a  termination,  and  signatures  to  the  Corapactata  were  duly  ex- 
changed July  6, 1436,  amid  general  rejoicings.   Sigismund,  restored 
to  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  made  a  show  of  com]»lying  with  his 
promise,  by  writing  to  the  coimcil  a  letter  asking  Rokyzana's  con- 
£nnation,  at  the  same  time  explaining  to  the  legates  that  he  con- 
liderdd  the  council  ought  to  refuse,  but  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
break  with  his  new  subjects  too  suddenly.    Of  course  the  confir- 
mation never  came,  and  although  Rokyzana  called  God  to  witness 
that  he  did  not  wish  the  archbishopric,  the  policy  of  his  long  life 
Was  devoted  to  obtaining  it.    AVith  all  convenient  si)eed  Sigismund 
forgot  the  pledge  to  enforce  ohetlience  to  him.   His  position  became 
80  dangerous  that  he  secretly  fled  from  Prague,  Juno  10, 1437,  and 
remained  in  exile  until  after  the  deaths  of  Sigismund  and  Albert, 
when  he  returned  in  144<),  and  speedily  became  the  most  powerful 
man  in  Bohemia.     This  position  he  retained  until  his  death,  in 
1471,  administering  the  archbishopric,  constantly  seeking  confir- 
mation at  the  hands  of  successive  popes,  and  subordinating  the 
policy  of  the  kmgdom,  internal  and  external,  so  far  as  ho  thiroil, 
to  that  object — not  the  least  anomalous  feature  of  the  anomalous 
Calixtin  Church.*     

•  Mftrtene  Ampl.  Coll.  VTII.  3fi4-«.  — ^gid.  Cnrlerii  Lib.  do  Lcgationibus 
fMon.  CoDC.  Oen.  Sac,  XV.  T.  I.  pp.  36&-9. 51B-17, 519,  SOS.  597,600, 632^,  662-4, 
C74-«,  678,  684-6^  688).— Tli.  Kliendorfuri  Diar.  (lb.  pp.  7G7-9, 776-9, 782-8).— Jo. 
dc  Turonifl  Regest.  (lb.  8S4-5,  887-8,  848,  868). 
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A  peace  in  which  all  parties  distrusted  each  other  and  plat 
radically  difTercut  interpretations  on  its  conditions  was  not  likely 
to  heal  dissensions  so  pmfound.     The  very  day  after  the  solemn 
ratification  of  the  Cumpactata  an  ominous  disturbanco  showed 
hoAv  superficial  was  the  reconciliation.    In  the  presence  of  an  im- 
mense crowd,  at  the  liigh  altar  of  the  church  of  Iglau,  where  the   , 
final  conferences  were  held,  the  Bishop  of  Coatances,  chief  of  theM 
legation  of  the  council,  celebrated  mass  and  returned  thanks  to" 
God.    After  this  the  letters  of  agreement  were  rea<l  in  Bohemian, 
and  Kokyzana  commented  upon  them  in  the  same  language,  macb 
to  the  discomfort  of  the  legates.     He  had  been  celebrating  masa 
at  a  side  alt4ir,  and  when  the  reading  was  finished  he  eiUIeil  out,  j 
*^If  ajiy  one  wishes  oomniunion  in  both  elements  let  him  come  tofl 
this  altar  and  it  aviU  bo  given  to  him."     The  legates  rushed  over  ~ 
to  him  and  twice  forbade  him,  but  he  quietly  disregarded  thenij 
and  administered  the  sacrament  to  eight  or  ten  persons.    The  in- 
cident excited  intense  feeling  on  both  sides.     The  Dohcniians  de- 
manded that  a  church  be  assigned  to  them  in  Iglau  where  during] 
their  stay  they  could  receive  the  sacrament  in  both  kin<l8 ;  the  I 
legates  refused  the  request^  although  urged  by  the  cmporor^  and] 
finally,  after  threats  of  departure,  the  Bohemians  were  forced  to 
content  themselves  with  celebrating,  as  they  had  previously  done, 
in  private  houses.*  ■ 

When  Sigismund  was  fairly  seated  on  the  throne,  there  followed 
an  endless  series  of  bickerings,  as  the  rites  and  ceremonies  and 
usages  of  the  Roman  Chureh  wei-e  restored,  supplanting  the  sim-j 
pier  worship  which  had  prevailed  for  twenty  years.    CoDsecro-j 
tions,  confirmations,  images,  relics,  holy  water,  benedictions,  were 
one  by  one  introduced — even  the  hated  K'ligious  orders  were  siur-] 
reptitiously  smuggled  in.     The  canonical  hours  and  chants  were  ; 
renewwl  in  the  churches,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  accustom 
the  ]>eople  to  a  resurrection  of  the  old  order  of  things.     On  Cor- 
pus Christi  day.  May  30, 1437,  a  gorgeous  procession  swept  througb 
the  streets  of  Prague  bearing  the  host  on  higli ;  the  legate,  the 
Archbishop  of  Kjdocsa,and  the  Bishop  of  Segnia  headed  it.  and 
wore  dutifully  followed  by  the  emperor  and  empress,  the  nobler 


■  Th.  El>en<3orfcri  Diar.  (loc.  cit.  83).— Jo.  do  Turoois  Regwt.  (lb.  S3l- 
Kaucleri  Cliron.  ami.  1436. 
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and  a  mass  of  citizens.  As  a  mute  protest,  Rokyzaua  met  the  splen- 
did array,  attended  only  by  three  priests,  and  bearing  both  host  and 
cup.  To  tho  stem  puritans  Avho  had  so  long  8truggle<i  against 
the  Scarlet  Woman  Uie  imposing  ceremony  must  have  scorned  a 
bitter  mockery,  for  the  Empress  Barbara,  who  occupied  a  conspicu- 
oas  poeitioQ  in  the  ranks,  was  a  woman  notorious  for  shameless 
licentiousness,  and,  moreover,  was  an  avowed  atheist,  who  disbe- 
heved  in  the  immortality  (jf  the  soul.* 

Within  three  weeks  of  this  oeleliration,  Rokyzana  was  a  fugi- 
tive, seeking  the  protection  of  George  Podiebrad  at  Hradecz,  not 
without  reason,  if  jEneas  Sylvius  is  correct  in  saying  that  Sigis- 
mond  was  about  to  arrest  him  and  punish  him  condignly.  Then 
the  process  of  reaction  wont  on  apace.  Had  Sigistimni)  lived,  he 
might  have  overcome  all  resistance,  and  reduced  the  land  to  obedi- 
ence to  Rome.  His  power  was  constantly  growing.  In  March 
the  surrender  of  the  Taboritc  stronghold  of  Konigingriitz  filled 
tho  Hussites  with  consternation.  Not  long  after  siege  was  laid 
to  ZioQ,  tho  fastness  of  John  Kohacz,  a  [lowcrfid  baron  who  had 
refused  submission.  He  was  finally  captured  in  it,  brought  to 
hagae,  and  hanged  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  with  sixty  of 
fais  followers  and  a  priest.  Tradition  relates  that  on  that  very 
day  Sigismund  was  attacked  with  an  ulcer  which  grew  constant- 
ly worse  and  ende<l  his  days  in  December.  Almost  simultaneous 
with  tliis  was  the  decision  by  the  Council  of  Basle  on  the  question 
of  communion  in  both  elements,  in  which  it  skilfully  evaded  the 
inconsistency  of  the  probibition  of  the  cup,  and  pronounced  it  to 
be  the  law  of  tho  Church,  not  to  be  mo<UJic<l  without  authority. 
Albert  of  Austria,  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Sigismund, 
i  a  zealous  Catholic  prince,  the  cotmcU  was  emboldened  in  Janu- 
aiy,  1438,  to  issue  an  edict  reciting  and  ordering  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  tho  implacable  bull  of  February  23.  1-118,  by  Martin  V., 
directed  against  the  errors  of  Wickliff,  lluss,  and  Jerome.  This 
evi<lence  of  what  they  were  to  expect  as  the  outcome  of  the  Com- 
poctata  gave  the  Taborites  and  tho  disaffected  parties  in  Bohemia 
new  energy.  After  a  fruitless  appeal  to  the  council  an  alliance 
was  made  with  Poland,  whose  boy-king,  Casimir,  was  elected  as  a 


•  Jo.  de  Turonis  Rcgest.  (loc.  cit,  pp.  862, 865).— jEd.  Sylvii  Hist.  Bohem.  c. 
fi9. — Nauclvri  Cbron.  ano.  1437. 
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competitor.  Thus  strengthened  they  offered  effective  resistance 
to  Albert,  who  up  to  his  sudden  death,  October  27, 1439,  was  un- 
able to  occupy  the  whole  of  his  kingdom.  Four  months  later, 
Ladislas,  his  posthumous  son,  was  bom,  and  a  long  minoritj',  with 
its  accompanying  turbulence,  enable<l  the  Cahxtins  again  to  get 
the  upper  hand,  over  both  the  Taborites  and  the  Catholics.  In 
1441  a  council  held  at  Kuttenberg  organized  the  national  Church 
on  a  Calixtin  basis.  Several  conferences  were  held  with  the  Ta- 
borites, and  the  jwints  at  issue  were  referred  to  the  national  diet 
held  in  January,  1444.  Its  emphatic  decision  in  favor  of  the  Oolix-  ■ 
tin  doctrine  broke  up  the  Taborite  organization.  The  cities  still  ' 
held  by  them  surrendered  one  by  one,  and  the  members  were  scat- 
tered, for  the  most  part  joining  the  Calixtins.  As  a  separate 
sect  they  may  l)e  said  to  have  disappejired  when,  in  1452,  George 
Podiebnul  captured  Mount  Tabor  and  dispersed  their  remains.* 

After  the  death  of  Albert  what  central  authority  there  was  in 
Bohemia  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  two  governors,  Ptacek  rep- 
resenting the  Calixtins,  and  Mainhard  of  Rosenberg,  the  victor 
of  Lipan,  the  Catholics.  In  October,  14-13,  we  hear  of  the  Em- 
peror Fi'ederic  III.  as  about  starting  for  Bohemia  where  he  ex- 
pected to  receive  the  regency,  but  his  hopes  were  frustrated. 
Ptacek  died  in  1445,  when  the  choice  for  his  succession  fell  upon 
George  Podiebrad,  a  powerful  baron,  who,  though  only  twenty* 
four,  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  military  ability  and  sa- 
gacity. He  was  largely  imder  the  influence  of  Rokyzana,  to  whom 
doubtless  his  election  was  due.  After  a  long  interval,  Home  again 
ap]>earod  upon  the  scene.  Nicholas  V.,  who  ascended  the  p^pal 
throne  in  1447,  sent,  in  1448,  John,  Cardinal  of  Sant*  Angelo,  to 
Prague  as  legate.  The  Bohemians  earnestly  urged  him  to  ratify  , 
the  Compaetata  and  confirm  Rokyzana  as  archbisliop.  He  prom-  ■ 
ised  an  answer,  but  finding  the  situation  emban-assing,  he  secretly  ' 
left  Pmgue  with  Mainhard  of  Rosenberg.      Popular  indignation 


*  ^n.  Sylvii  Epist.  Ixxt  (0pp.  incdO.  ap.  Atti  dcUa  Accftdcmia  dei  Liocei, 
1883,  p.  465).— Jo.  de  Turonis  Regest  (iMon.  Cone.  Gen.  Sttc,  XV.  T.  L  pp.  855, 
867).— Camerarii  Ilifit.  Frat.  Ortbod.  pp.  B7-8.— Xauclerl  Cbron.  ann.  1436, 1438. 
— Concil.  Basiliens.  Seas.  XXX.  (Hiinltiin.  VIIT.  1344). — Petitiones  Bobemonim 
(Fascic.  Rcr.  Espclend.  et  Fu;>iend.  L  319,  Ed.  16dO).— Martene  ArnpL  ColI.MH. 
94^-3.— JEn,  Sylvii  Epist.  lOI  (Ed.  1571,  p.  591).— Cbron.  Cornel.  Zantfliet  (Mmr- 
tene  Aiupl.  Coll.  V.  445).— De  Schweinitz,  Hist,  of  UniCos  Fratnuo,  pp,  91-%.j 
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enabled  George  by  a  coup  d'etat^  in  which  there  was  considerable 
bloodshed,  to  render  himself  master  of  Prague  and  to  cast  Main- 
hard  into  prison,  whore  he  di«l  soon  after.  George  thus  l^ecanie 
the  undis|)uted  master  of  Bohemia.  When  Ladislas,  in  1452,  was 
recognized  as  king,  George  secured  the  regency,  and  when  the 
young  monarch  died  towards  tlie  close  of  1457,  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen,  George's  coronation  as  king  soon  followed.  Under  him, 
until  just  Iwfore  his  death  in  1471,  Kokyziina's  influence  was  al- 
most unbounded.* 

The  situation  of  Bohemia,  as  a  member  of  the  Latin  Church, 
was  unprecetlonted.  After  the  first  break  between  Eugenius  IV. 
and  the  Council  of  Basle  the  name  of  the  pope  disap])cara  in  the 
negotiations  for  the  restoration  of  unity.  These  wore  carriotl  on 
by  both  sides  as  though  the  conciliar  authority  was  supreme,  and 
the  pajial  assent  or  confirmation  was  a  raatt^jr  of  no  moment,  al- 
though a  papal  legate  was  present  in  January,  1436,  at  the  con- 
ference at  Stuhlweisscnberg,  where  the  matter  was  virtually  set- 
tle<l.  As  the  council  drew  to  its  weary  end,  powerless  and  dis- 
credited, the  triumphant  Eugenius  was  not  dis))osed  to  recognize 
the  validity  of  its  acts  or  to  ratify  them  gratuitously.  The  Ikn 
faemians  aUegod  that  he  had  confirmed  the  Comjxictata,  but  no 
positive  evidence  was  fortlicoming.  To  purchase  the  submission 
of  Germany,  in  1447,  he  had  ratiHed  a  portion  of  the  acts  of  the 
council,  but  the  Compactata  could  not  be  included  in  his  carefully 
gnaKle<i  Lleci'oes.  On  the  accession  of  Nicholas  V,,  in  1447,  the 
Bohemians  sent  to  him  a  deputation  offering  him  their  allegiance, 
but  we  have  seen  how  wary  was  the  legate  whom  he  despatched 
in  return  to  Prague.  It  is  true  that  to  obtain  the  abdication  of 
Felix  v.,  Nicholas  issued  a  bull,  June  28,  1449,  approving  all  the 
acts  of  the  council  which  might  strictly  be  held  to  confirm  the 
Compactata,  but  the  character  of  the  bull  shows  tliat  it  had  in 
view  rather  the  material  interests  involved  in  benefices  and  prefer- 
ment. Whatever  doubt  the  Bohemians  may  have  had  as  to  tho 
papal  intentions  towards  them  was  speedily  dissiimtcd-t 


•  JEtx,  Sylvii  Ilist.  Bohem,  c.  58.— Ejusd.  Epist.  adi.  (0pp.  inwld.  p.  397).— 
Raynnlil.  ann.  1448,  No.  a-5. 

t  ^.gi<i.  Curlerii.  Lib.  <1«  Legation.  (Monument.  Cone.  Gen.  Snec.  XV.  T.  I. 
pp.  001,  a04j.— CocliUsi  Hist  Huaut.  Lib.  xii.  aan.  1403,— Wadding,  ann.  U52, 
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Rome,  in  fact,  had  never  propa-aed  to  recognize  the  compromise 
made  by  the  council.  While  the  latter  was  busy  in  endeavoring  to 
win  back  the  Hussites,  Kugenius  IV.  was  laboring  for  their  extcr- 
minatiun  by  the  usual  methods,  in  such  regions  as  he  could  reach. 
The  relations  between  Hoheniia  and  ITungary  bad  long  been  close, 
and  Hussitism  iiad  spread  widely  throughout  the  latter  kingdom 
as  well  as  in  the  Slavic  territories  to  the  soatL  As  early  as  1413 
we  hear  complaints  of  Wickliffito  doctrines  carried  into  Croatia 
by  students  returning  from  the  University  of  Pragua  As  Sigis- 
intmd  was  King  of  Hungary,  the  Compactata  were  supposed  to 
cover  the  Hungarian  Hussites,  and  were  published  in  Hangariaa  m 
as  Avcll  as  in  Bohemian,  German,  and  Latin.  We  have  seen,  how-  T 
ever,  how  false  ho  was  to  his  liohcmian  subjects^  an<i  those  of 
Hungary  he  cheerfully  abandoned  to  Homo.  Six  ^\'cek8  after  the 
signature  of  the  Compactata  at  Iglau,  on  August  22,  1-136,  Euge- 
nius  commissioned  the  indefatigable  persecutor,  P'ra  Giacomo  della 
Marc4L,  as  Inquisitor  of  Hungary  and  Austria.  He  was  already  on 
the  ground,  for  in  January  of  that  year  wo  catch  a  glimpse  of  him 
as  present  in  the  conference  at  Stuhlweissenbcrg.  FrA  Giacomo 
lost  no  time.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  he  had  traversed  Hun- 
gary from  end  to  end,  >vith  merciless  severity.  The  Archbishop 
of  Gran,  the  Chapter  of  Kalocsa,  the  Bishop  of  Waradein,  were  — 
loud  in  his  praises.  Their  dioceses,  they  said,  had  been  infected  I 
with  heretics  so  numerous  that  a  rising  was  anticipated  which 
would  have  exceeded  in  liorror  the  Bohemian  wars,  but  this  holy 
man  had  exterminated  them.  The  numbers  whom  he  put  to  death 
are  not  enumerated,  but  they  must  have  been  considerable  from] 
the  expressions  emj^loyed,  and  from  the  terror  inspired,  for  his 
sociates  declared  that  in  this  ex|>edition  he  had  receive<i  the  salvl 
mission  of  fifty-five  thousand  converts.  As  the  Bishop  of  Wara- 
dein rapturously  declared,  had  the  Apostle  Paul  accompanied  him 


Ko.  1-4.— Rayoold.  aim.  1446,  No.  8.  4;  uio.  1447,  Ko.  6-7.-4IaFdum. 
1807-0. 

Th«  papal  view  of  t!io  permission  to  use  tho  cap,  as  60t  forth  by  Pios 
(£uca3  Sylvius)  in  1464,  was  that  it  was  only  conceded  to  those  accuati>tiic<1 
it  uutll  the  Council  of  Basle  Rhould  deddo  the  qucstioa.  Hod  this  beoa 
aerrcd  those  who  used  it  would  in  time  have  died  out,  and  it  was  an  infraction 
of  the  ngrccmcnt  to  give  it  to  children  and  new  commuoicanta,  through  whom 
Uic  custom  wus  perpetuated.— i£a.  S>-kii  Epist.  Ixxi.  (OppL  ioedd.  pp.  4G5}. 
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he  could  not  have  effected  more.  Earnestly  the  Bishops  of  Csa- 
nad  and  Transylvania  appealed  to  him  to  visit  their  dioceses,  which 
abounded  in  heretics;  and  as  the  latter  prelate  speaks  of  the  llus»- 
itei  having  penetrated  to  his  bishopric  from  Moldavia,  it  shows  how 
widely  the  heresy  had  Ijeen  diffused  through  southeastern  Europe.* 

Suddenly,  in  1437,  Fra  Gijiooino's  career  was  interrupteil.  He 
had  crashed  the  FraticclU  of  Italy,  the  \vild  Catbari  of  Ijosnia, 
and  the  fiercer  Hussites  of  Hungary,  but  when  he  attacked  the 
orthodox  concubinary  priests  of  Funfkirchen,  and  strove  to  force 
them  to  abandon  the  illicit  partners  who  were  universally  kept, 
they  proved  too  strong  for  even  his  iron  will  and  seasoned  nerves, 
booked  though  he  was  by  the  power  of  pope  and  kaiser  and  the 
awful  authority  of  the  Inquisition.  They  raised  such  a  storm  at 
this  attempted  invasion  of  their  accustomed  privileges  that  he  was 
oblige<i  to  abandon  his  work  and  fly  for  his  life.  He  appealed  to 
Ettgenius,  and  Eugcnius  to  Sigismund.  The  latter  wrote  to  Henry, 
the  Bishop  of  Fiinfkirchen,  j)ere.mptorily  ordering  him  to  recall 
Giacomo  and  give  Iiini  every  aid,  and  also  to  Giacomo,  assuring 
him  of  supjjort.  Thus  assailed.  Bishop  Henry  gave  instructions 
lliat  Giacomo  should  be  supplied  with  all  necessaries,  but  the  at- 
tempt to  enforce  chastity  on  the  priesthood  seems  to  have  l>eon 
Abomdoned.  The  customary  penalty  in  Hungar)'  for  such  offences 
waa  five  marks,  and  the  synods  of  Gran  in  1450  and  1480  complain 
that  the  archdeacons  not  only  keep  these  fines  for  tliemselvcs,  but 
encourage  the  criminals  in  order  to  derive  profit  from  them ;  in 
fact,  ihey  issued  in  Hungary,  as  in  many  other  places,  licenses  to 
sin,  which  may,  perhaps,  explain  the  indignation  causeil  by  Gia- 
como's  interference  and  its  lack  of  success.t 

He  appears  to  have  meddled  no  longer  with  the  private  hves 
of  the  ortho<lox  clergy,  but  to  have  devoted  his  enei^es  to  the 
easier  work  of  exterminating  heretics.  Early  in  1437  we  hear  of 
him  south  of  the  Danube,  where  the  Bishop  of  Sreim  praised  his 
effective  work ;  by  putting  to  death  all  who  could  not  be  converted, 
he  had  saved  the  diocese  fn>m  a  rising  of  the  Hussites,  in  which 

*  Losertli,  Mittlieilungun  des  Vereins  flir  Qcscli.  der  DeutschcD  In  BObnicti, 
1883,  pp.  lOiM,  107.— Waddinjj.  nun.  1436,  No.  1-11.— ^gid.  Carlcrii.  Lib.  do 
Legation.  (Mon.  Cone.  Gen.  Sax.  XV.  T.  I.  p.  691). 

t  Wadding,  ann.  1437,  No.  C-12.— Synodd.  Strigonens.  ann.  U50, 1480  (Bat- 
tbyasi  Legg.  Ecclea.  Hung.  IU.481,557). 
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all  the  clergy  would  have  been  slain.    Eugenius  rewarded  him  Ijy 
describing  him  as  ^'^  a  vigorous  and  most  ruthless  extirpator  of 
heresy,"  and  granting  him  the  power  of  appointing  subordinate 
inquisitors,  thus  rendering  him  an  inquisitor-general  in  all  the 
wide  region  confided  to  him.     It  was  probably  a  result  of  the 
quarrel  over  the  priestly  concubines  that  led,  in  1438,  Simon  of 
Bacska,  Archdeacon  of  Fiinfkirchen,  to  excoraraunicate  him  ;  but  J 
that  official  was  speedily  forced  to  withdraw  the  anathema  by  the 
Emperor  All>ert  and  the  Archbishop  of  Gran.   For  a  while  his  la- 
bors were  interrupted  by  a  call  to  attend  the  Council  of  Ferrara, 
held  in  1438  by  Eugenius  IV.,  to  offset  the  hostile  assemblage  atj 
Basle,  but  ho  speedily  returned  to  Hungary.    It  was  doubtless' 
owing  to  his  efforts  that  in  Poland  the  barons  and  cities  entered 
into  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  to  suppress  heresy,  April  25, 
1438 — just  before  Poland  intervened  in  Bohemia  to  protect  the 
Hussites  from  the  Emperor  Albert.     In  1439  Giacomo's  zeal  re- 
ceived a  check  on  the  more  immediate  fields  of  his  labors.     In 
Sreim  he  delivered  to  the  secular  arm,  as  convicted  heretics,  a 
priest  and  three  associates ;  their  friends  assembled  in  force,  broke 
open  the  prison  and  carrietl  off  the  culprits,  and,  what  is  difficult 
to  understand,  unless  the  heresy  was  merely  ooncubinage,  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Kalocsa,  when  apjjealed  to,  protected  the  criminals.  ^ 
Giacomo  had  recourse  to  the  Emperor  Albert,  who  wrote  sharply  ■ 
to  the  archliishop  in  June ;  and  this  proving  ineffectual,  again  in  " 
August.    What  was  the  result  of  the  affair  is  not  known,  but  Al-  - 
bort,  as  we  have  seen,  died  in  October,  to  the  great  detriment  of  f 
religion;  and  in  1440  Giacomo  left  Hungary  on  account  of  ill- 
health.    He  seems  not  to  have  been  immediately  replace*!,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  organizetl  persecution,  the  tares  s[>eedily  began  lo 
multiply  again  among  the  wheat.    In  January,  1444,  Eugenius 
TV.,  deploring  the  spread  of  Hussitism  throughout  the  Danubian 
regions,  appointed  the  Observantine  Vicar  Fabiano  of  Bacs  as  in- 
quisitor for  the  whole  Slavonian  vicariate,  which  inclu<lcd  Hun- 
gar}',  with  power  to  appoint  inquisitors  under  him.     These  were 
authorized  to  act  in  complete  independence  of  the  local  prekites; 
Holy  Land  indulgences  were  promised  to  all  who  would  aid  them, 
and  excommunication,  remo\*able  only  by  pope  or  inquisitor, 
against  all  withholding  assistance.    In  July,  1440,  Eugenius  again 
alludes  to  the  nourishing  condition  of  Hussitism  in  Hungary  and 
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Moldavia,  in  spite  of  the  labors  of  the  friars,  and  ho  recurs  to  the 
question  which  baffled  Glaci>mn  della  Marca.  Many  parish  priests^ 
he  says,  in  tliese  regions  not  only  keep  concubines  pul>]icly,  but 
tafach  that  there  is  no  sin  in  intercourse  between  unmarried  per- 
sons; the  question  has  been  asked  him  whether  this  is  hcrcBy,  jus- 
ticiable by  the  Inquisition ;  this  he  answers  in  the  alHrmative,  antl 
aathorizes  Fabiano  and  his  deputies  to  treat  it  as  such.  Appar- 
ently it  was  not  the  practice  itself,  but  the  justification  of  it,  which 
was  so  heinous.* 

If  Home  was  thus  active  in  repressing  Hussitism,  and  thus  re- 
gardless of  the  Compoctata  while  crippled  by  the  quarrel  with  the 
fathers  of  Basle,  it  may  nsulily  l)o  imagined  tliat,  after  the  abdi- 
cation of  Felix  V.  and  tlie  restoration  of  unquestioned  supremacy, 
Nicholas  V.  was  not  disposed  to  respect  the  bargain  made  by  the 
council  or  to  regard  the  Calixtins  in  any  light  but  tliat  of  here- 
tics. It  was  in  vain  that  the  Bohemians  proffered  obe<iience  if 
only  the  Compoctata  were  oontirmed,  with  a  tacit  condition  that 
Bokyzana's  claims  to  the  archbishopric  should  be  recognized. 
Ostensibly  the  solo  difficulty  in  the  way  of  reunion  lay  in  the  use 
of  the  cup  by  the  laity  and  the  communion  of  infants;  save  this 
there  was  by  this  time  but  little  to  distinguish  the  Calixtins  from 
the  rest  of  the  Latin  churches,  although  occasionally  the  question 
of  the  sequestrated  church  lands  emerged  into  view.  The  papacy 
had  taken  its  position,  however,  and  it  would  have  plunged  all 
Christendom  into  war,  as,  in  fact,  it  more  than  once  attempted, 
rather  than  admit  tliat  the  Council  of  Basle  had  been  justified  in 
purchasing  peace  by  conceding  communion  in  both  elements.  Be- 
hind this,  however,  was  the  question  of  Rokyzana's  confirmation, 
^neas  Sylvius  informs  u.s  that  in  1451  he  convinced  George  Po- 
diebrad  of  the  impossibility  of  effecting  this,  and  secured  a  prom- 
ise that  the  attempt  should  be  abandoned,  he  pledging  himself 
that  if  George  would  present  the  names  of  several  suitable  persons 
the  pope  would  select  one,  and  peace  would  then  be  established. 
This  treated  the  Compactata  as  of  minor  importance,  and  was 


•  Wndding.ann.  1437,  No.  18-21;  ann.l438,No.  ia-16;  ann.  U39,No.4l-«: 
•an.  1440,  No.  7  ;  ano.  1444,  No.  44 ;  aim.  1440,  Ko.  lO.—Herburt  de  FuUtin  Sta- 
tnta  Kcgni  Puiuuiiu,  Samoscii.  1597,  p.  102. — Raynald.  aon.  144G,  No.  10. — 
Theincr  Monument.  Slavor.  Meridian.  1. 894. 
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doubtless  wholly  unauthorized.    Neither  George  nor  RokyzatS" 
gave  up  their  hopes;  the  effort  was  renewed  again  and  again, 
now  with  the  pope,  now  with  the  Emperor  Frederic  III.,  and  now     , 
with  the  Gorman  Diet,  but  all  to  no  purpose.    Occasionally  when  ■ 
there  was  an  object  to  be  gained  hopes  would  be  held  out.  only  n 
to  be  withdrawn.     The  papal  emissjirics  represented  Rokyzana  to 
Rome  as  the  most  wicked  and  j>erfidiou3  of  heresiarchs,  whoso  rec-  ■ 
ognition  would  be  the  destruction  of  what  remained  of  Catholi- 
cism in  Rohcmifi,  and  there  never  was  the  slightest  idea  of  eon- 
firming  him.^  ■ 
Wlien  the  overthrow  of  Mainhard  of  Rosenberg  and  the  con-     ' 
centration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  George  Podiebrad  showed 
that  no  further  hopes  were  to  be  built  on  the  Catholic  party  in 
Bohemia,  Nicholas  V.  feU  back  npon  the  old  methods  and  resolved 
to  try  what  could  be  done  by  a  missionary  inquisitor.     He  liad  at 
hand  an  instrument  admirably  fitted  for  the  work.    Giovanni  da 
Capistrano,  vicar-general  of  the  Observantine  Franciscans,  had 
commenced  his  career  as  an  inquisitor  in  1417 ;  he  was  non*  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year,  vigorous  and  implacable  aa  ever.     SmaU  and  in- 
significant in  appearance,  shrivelled  by  austerities  until  be  seemed 

•  ^n.  Syhii.Epiatt.  130, 246-7,269, 404  (Ed.  1571,  pp.  667, 783-8,  788,  W7).— 
Warding,  ann.  1455,  No.  2 ;  aiin.  1450,  No.  11-13. 

In  George  Podiebrad's  letter  of  UGy  to  his  son-{n4AW  Hatthiua  Corrinus, 
coaipUininf;  of  his  treatment  by  tlio  Holy  See,  ho  says,  **In  trntb  there  were 
formerly  in  noliemia  mnny  errors  conccrDing  the  Sfummcnt^  and  also  coDccminff 
the  ornnincDts  niid  vL'stments  in  administering  the  rite,  and  the  Tcncmtion  uf 
saints,  but  by  divine  grace  these  Imvo  been  bo  reduced  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  difference  now  existing  with  the  Roman  Church.  By  coiDi>aring  what  was 
customary  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  with  the  present,  it  will  be  seen  that  little 
remains  to  do  iu  comparison  with  what  has  been  accomplished." — D^Achcry 
Spicilfg.  in.  8:M. 

A  notable  part  of  (Ins  retrogression  occurred  in  1454.  when  cdicta  were  is- 
sued iu  tlie  name  of  Lndislas,  T\ith  the  consent  of  Rokyzanri,  ordering  that  the 
epistles  and  gospels,  in  the  canon  of  the  moss,  should  be  recited  in  Latin  and 
not  in  the  vulgar  tongne ;  that  confession  should  be  a  prerequisite  to  common- 
ion;  that  clnldrcn  shouhl  not  receive  communion  without  due  prcpamitna; 
thiit  the  blood  of  the  Eucharist  should  not  be  airried  Ifcyond  the  churclies  for 
fear  of  accidents;  that  no  one  should  administer  it  without  letters  authcatj- 
oatlug  bis  priesthood:  that  no  marriage  should  be  celebrated  without  banns 
published  in  full  church. ^Chron.  Cornel.  Zantfliet.  ann.  1494  (Marteoc  AmpK  i 
Coll.V.48fi-7). 
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to  consist  only  of  skin  an«l  bone  and  nerves,  he  rarely  tasted  meat 
and  allowed  himself  but  four  hours  of  sleep  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  the  remainder  being  all  too  few  for  hia  restless  and  indefat- 
igable activity.  Ills  saintly  and  self-denying  life  had  gaiued  him 
enviable  powers  as  a  thaumaturge,  and  liis  reputation  as  a  preacher 
drew  crowds  to  listen  to  his  eloquence.  In  1-151  ho  was  busy  In 
exterminating  the  Fraticclli,  but  he  suspended  his  bloody  work  at 
the  call  of  Nicholas  to  undertake  the  conversion  of  the  Ilussites. 
Nothing  was  omitted  that  could  contribute  to  the  dramatic  effect 
of  his  mission.  Before  assuming  it  ho  sought  the  divine  assent  by 
consulting  the  Virgin  at  Assisi,  when  the  heavenly  light  diffused 
around  him  was  a  sign  that  his  apostolate  was  confirmed ;  he  ac- 
cepted the  enlarged  powers  wliich  extended  his  inquisitorial  com- 
mission to  the  Bohemian  territories,  and  set  forth.  Everywhere 
on  his  road  multitudes  assembled  to  see  and  listen  to  the  man  of 
God,  and  everywhere  his  miraculous  powers  manifested  the  au- 
thenticity of  his  mission.  At  Brescia  he  addressed  an  assembly 
computed  at  one  hundretl  and  twenty  thousfin<l  souls,  and,  though 
walls  and  trees  were  broken  down  by  the  masses  of  men  gathered 
thickly  upon  them,  not  a  human  being  was  injured.  At  the  cross- 
ing of  the  River  Sile,  near  Treviso,  the  party,  with  true  Observan- 
tine  austerity,  had  no  money  to  pay  femage,  and  the  surly  ferry- 
man refused  free  transportation;  but  Capistrano  quietly  took  the 
habit  of  San  Bernardino,  which  he  carried  with  him,  laid  it  ujwn 
the  waters,  and  they  shrank  away  till  all  had  passed  dry-shod, 
when  they  resumed  their  former  volume.  Thus  henilded,his  way 
through  Venice  and  Vienna,  was  a  triumphal  progress ;  crowds  of 
sixty  thousand  or  one  hundred  thousand  to  hear  him  preach  were 
common ;  men  came  from  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles  to  listen 
to  him;  at  Vienna  thi'ee  hundred  thousand  were  reckoned  pres- 
ent ;  the  sick  were  brought  before  him  in  thousands,  and  the  mi- 
raculous cures  which  he  wrought  were  computed  by  hundreds. 
The  ecclesiastical  machinery  was  evidently  weU-devised  and  ef- 
fectively worked,  and  the  desired  impression  was  produced.* 

In  vain  the  emperor  asked  permission  for  him  to  visit  Prague. 
Podicbrad  and  Rokyziina  refuse<l  it  peremptorily,  and  CJapistrano's 
zeal  for  martyrdom  was  not  sufficient  to  prompt  him  to  disregard 
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their  wishes.  Furnished  with  imperial  letters  to  the  Catholic 
bles  and  to  their  leader,  Ulric  Mainhard  of  Rosenberg,  ho  tumnl 
in  July  to  the  safer  region  of  Moravia,  where  presumably  the  in- 
fluenco  of  Podiebrad  and  Rokyzana  was  not  so  atrong.  Here  his 
oareer  indicates  how  little  foundation  there  was  for  the  persistent 
Catholic  complaints  of  the  proscriptive  intolerance  of  the  Calistina, 
Thongh  on  Bohemian  territory,  Catholic  and  Ilusaito  seem  to  have 
been  dwelling  together  in  mutual  harmony  ;  the  Bishop  of  Olmutz 
was  a  Catholic,  and  no  liindi-ance  seems  to  have  been  experienced 
by  Capistrano  in  his  labors  for  the  convei-sion  of  the  so-called  her- 
etics. Beginning  at  Brdnn,  August  1, 145 1,  there  is  a  register  con- 
taining names  and  cUitcs  of  more  than  eleven  thousand  conversions 
made  by  him  up  to  May,  1452.  Tet  at  the  same  time  he  was  re- 
stricted to  jxjrsuasion,  and  was  not  allowed  to  use  inquisitorial 
methods.  As  his  converts  were  voluntary,  he  smoothed  the  path 
of  the  repentant  heretic,  reconciling  him  to  the  Church  with  only 
the  iniliction  of  a  salutary  penance,  and  allowing  him  to  retain  oil 
his  possessions  and  dignities.  "Where  the  heretic  was  hardened, 
he  was  powerless,  except  through  such  miraculous  power  as  he 
could  wield.  The  situation  was  an  anomalous  one — unexampled, 
in  fact,  in  the  Middle  Ages — of  heretic  and  Catholic  dwelling  to- 
gether in  peace*  the  heretic  in  the  ascendant,  yet  not  only  toler- 
ating the  Catholic,  but  allo^ving  a  man  like  Capistrano  to  wander 
through  the  land  donoimcing  heititica  and  making  conversions  im- 
molested.  To  Capisti'ano  the  i>osition  was  irritating  in  the  ex- 
treme, insomuch  as  he  was  limited  to  the  arts  of  ])ersuiLsion,  and 
was  unable  to  enforce  his  arguments  with  the  dungeon  and  the 
stake.  This  peculiar  state  of  things  is  well  illustrated  by  un  ad- 
venture relateil  of  him  at  Breslan,  Though  Silesia  had  a  Catholic 
bishop,  it  belongetl  to  Bt>hemia,  and  mutual  tolerance  was  eetab- 
lishod.  In  the  summer  of  1453  Capistrano  came  there  and  labonxl 
to  convert  the  Hussites,  but  these  sons  of  BeUal,  to  ridicule  his 
miraculous  ]>owers,  placed  a  3'oung  man  in  a  bier,  carried  biu  to 
where  the  inquisitor  was  preaching,  and  asked  the  latter  to  resus- 
citate the  dead.  Capistrano  sternly  replied,  "  Let  him  have  his 
portion  with  the  dea(l  in  eternity!"  and  went  his  way.  Then  the 
heretics  said  to  the  crowd,  **  We  have  holier  men  among  us ;"  and 
one  of  them  went  to  the  coffin,  calling  to  its  inmate,  **  Peter, 
arise !"  and  then  whispering,  "  It  is  time  to  get  up ;"  but  there 
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was  no  response,  and  the  unfortunate  youth  vma  found  to  be 
really  dead.  Yet  at  this  very  time  Capistrano  htwl  no  difficulty 
in  exercising  his  inquisitorial  otlice  pitilessly  when  the  victims 
were  unfortunate  Jews.  A  country  priest  was  said  to  have  sold 
them  eight  consecrated  hosts  for  use  in  their  infernal  rites.  Ca- 
pistrano seized  those  implicated,  tortured  them  to  confession,  and 
burned  them,  while  a  woman  who  was  implicated  was  torn  with 
red-hot  pincers.  An  old  Jewess  embraced  Christianity,  and  soon 
afterwards  was  slain.  The  Jews  were  accused  of  the  murder,  and 
also  of  that  of  a  Christian  boy.  Capistrano  made  another  on- 
slaught on  tbero,  and  this  timo  burned  no  loss  than  forty-one.  It 
is  easy  to  gather  fr«>m  tliis  incident  wliat  would  have  l)een  the 
fate  of  the  Hussites  had  he  ht^n  able  to  wrciUi  his  will  on  them. 
Those  of  Moldavia  and  Poland,  whither  he  despatched  three  of  hia 
associate  inquisitors  under  Ladislas  the  Hungarian,  probably  felt 
the  full  rigtjr  of  the  canons  * 

During  all  this  the  Calixtin  leaders  had  not  been  wholly  in- 
different. At  the  commencement  of  Capistrano's  mission  Roky- 
zana  wrote  to  him  in  a  frientUy  t<:me,  remonstrating  with  him  for 
condemning  as  a  heresy  the  communion  in  both  elements,  which 
the  Council  of  Basle  had  permitted  to  the  Bohemians.  Some 
correspondence  ensued,  in  wliicli  Capistrano  took  high  ground  as 
to  the  use  of  the  cup  and  the  j>a]>al  supremacy ;  there  were  nego- 
tiations for  a  conference,  and  at  one  time  hopes  were  entertained 
of  an  accommotlation.  Capistnino,  however,  skilfally  eluded  a 
disputation  on  \*arious  pretexts,  but  really,  as  wo  learn  from  his 
confidential  letter  to  the  cardinal-legate,  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  because 
he  knew  that  the  Calixtins  had  on  their  side  the  weight  of  au- 
thority and  tradition.  Both  parties  gradually  lost  their  temper 
and  published  against  each  other  letters  filled  with  scurrility. 
Having  thus  rendered  amicable  negotiations  impossible,  Capis- 
trano could  safely,  in  1452,  ask  Podiebrad  for  a  safe-conduct  to 
Prague,  and  on  its  refusal  summon  him  to  render  the  aid  and 
service  due  to  him  as  aixtsU>ho  commissioner  and  inquisitor.f 

When  the  Genuan  princes  assembled  in  the  Diet  of  1452,  the 
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Bohemians  addressed  them,  complaining  tliat  although  they  were! 
living  in  peace  and  obedience  to  the  Holy  See,  the  provisions  of 
the  Gompactata,  which  declared  that  no  one  should  be  stigmatized 
as  a  heretic  for  partaking  in  both  elements,  were  violated  by  aj 
friar  nametl  Capistrano,  who,  under  the  guise  of  an  apostolic  com-J 
missionor  and  inquisitor,  Mas  tniversing  their  territories  proclaim- 
ing that  all  Utraquists  were  heretics.    The  agreement  which  had 
coat  so  much  blood  was  thus  plainly  infringed,  and,  notwith-J 
standing  their  desire  for  peace,  a  persistence  in  this  would  revive 
all  the  old  troubles.     This  was  significant  of  strife,  and  Capi&>i 
trano,  on  his  side,  was  eagerly  engaged  in  stimulating  it.     H®I 
wrote  to  the  pope  that  certain  propositions  of  accommodatioc 
entertained  by  the  cardinal-legate  were  disgraceful,  and  spokaJ 
hopefidly  of  negotiations  which  ho  was  carrying  on  with  the  Gcr-J 
man  princes  for  a  new  crusade  against  the  Hussites.    Nichol 
of  Cusa  was  effectually  snubbed  for  diiring  to  talk  of  conferenc 
and  terms  of  accommodation.    He  promptly  threw  himself  on  th« 
other  side  and  contributed  his  share  towanls  provoking  a  fresh 
conflict,  by  issuing,  in  June,  1152,  an  encyclical  to  the  Bohemians,  _ 
in  which  he  plainly  told  them  that  those  who  were  not  with  thefl 
Church  must  be  against  it ;  that  the  Gompactata  must  be  thrown 
aside,  as  thoy  had  not  eifected  the  union  for  which  they  were^ 
designed,  and  that  nothing  save  pure  and  simple  obedience  to  thel 
Holy  See  could  be  entertained.    To  render  the  irritation  complete 
nee<led  only  the  exquisite  insolence  witli  which  he  assured  theni 
that  the  Church  was  too  pious  a  mother  to  concede  to  her  children 
wliat  she  knew  to  be  injurious.* 

Capistrano's  busy  mischief-making  was  bearing  its  fniits.  The 
breach  between  Komo  and  Bohemia  was  constantly  widening,  and 
if  the  zeal  of  the  German  princes  could  be  brought  to  correspond 
to  the  ardor  of  the  missionary  of  strife,  the  horrors  of  the  old 
Hussite  wars  might  be  hopefully  looked  for  again.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  year  1452  we  llnd  him  travelling  through  Ger- 
many, probably  with  this  charitable  object,  though  at  I^ipsic  he 
paused  long  enougli  for  his  eloquence  to  win  for  his  rigid  Order 
sixty  professors  and  students.f    His  efforts  to  raise  a  crusaile 
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Against  Bohemia,  however,  vravo  frustrated  by  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  in  May,  1453.  The  immense  impression  which 
this  produced  throughout  Christendom,  the  universal  alarm  at 
the  progress  of  the  Turk,  and  the  necessity  of  defending  Europe 
against  his  approach,  speedily  threw  into  the  shade  all  minor 
questions.  A  new  crusade  was  imperatively  wanted,  but  it  could 
not  be  wasted  upon  Bohemia  and  the  Utrtujuists. 

During  the  summer  of  1453,  as  wo  have  seen,  Capistrano  was 
tranquilly  employing  his  enforced  leisure  in  burning  Jews  at 
Breslau.  Thenco  ho  went  to  Poland,  whore  wo  find  him  at  Cra- 
cow throwing  into  prison  a  physician,  Master  Paid,  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  being  an  emissary  of  RoUyzana.  lie  applied  again  to 
Podiebrad  for  a  8afeKX>nduct  to  Prague,  which  was  curtly  refused 
on  the  ground  that  when  it  had  been  previously  offered  it  had 
not  been  accepted,  and  that  Ladialas  did  not  want  the  peace  of 
his  kingdom  disturbed.  He  loft  Cracow  May  15, 1454,  for  Bres- 
lau and  Olmiilz,  whence  he  still  hopetl  to  accomplish  something 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  liohemia,  into  which  he  had  not  been 
allowed  to  penetrate.  Rokyzana  at  this  time  was  inspired  with 
hopes  that  the  terror  of  tiie  Turk  and  the  need  for  Christian 
unity  would  enable  liim  to  realize  his  dream  of  the  archbishopric. 
He  made  the  laige  concessions  alluded  to  above  on  many  of  the 
points  of  dissidence,  and  usetl  every  effort  with  the  emperor  to 
procure  through  him  the  pa|>al  confirmation.  A  letter  from  I^dis- 
las,  of  June  13,  to  the  Bishop  of  Olmiitz,  asking  him  to  rcstrain 
Capistrano  from  using  such  violent  t^nns  in  denouncing  Bohe- 
mians, as  ho  was  doing  more  harm  than  good,  was  evidently  a 
move  in  the  same  game.  Yet  even  the  paramount  interests  of 
Christendom  could  not  win  for  Rokyzmia  the  coveted  confirma- 
tion, although  those  interests  soon  diverted  Capistrano'S  fiery 
energies  from  the  heretic  to  the  infidel  * 

A  brief  and  clear-cut  letter  of  Jineas  Sylvius  to  Capistrano, 
datc<l  July  26,  1454,  tells  him  to  give  up  the  dream  of  getting  to 
Prague  and  go  to  Frankfort,  where  he  will  bo  usefuL  An  assem- 
bly of  princes  had  been  held  in  Ratisbou,  Avhere  a  crusade  had 
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been  agreed  upon,  and  Philip  of  Burgundy  had  consented  to  I 
it.  Final  arrangements  were  to  be  made  in  Frankfort  in  Octo 
and  there  ^neas  Sylviaa  wanted  the  aid  of  Capiatrano's  tireJees 
ardor.  Their  correspondence  at  this  juncture  shows  the  terror 
which  existetl  lest  Europe  should  bo  overrun ;  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  which  pro\Tule*l,  and  the  selfish  differenceg  which 
threatened  to  neutralize  effort.  At  Frankfoit  their  worst  fears 
were  reaUzed.  The  zeal  of  the  princes  had  cooled,  and  they  de- 
clared the  purpose  of  the  pope  and  emjwror  whs  to  steal  Iheir 
money  and  not  to  fight.  They  demanded  that  the  business  should 
bo  conducte<l  by  a  general  council  which  should  at  the  same  lime 
repress  the  Uoly  See — in  faet,  both  parties  were  solfishiy  endeav- 
oring to  turn  the  agony  of  Europe  to  account ;  the  pope  to  raise 
money,  and  the  princes  to  recover  their  independence.  All  that 
^neas  and  Capistrano  could  obtain  was  a  promise  that  at  the 
Pentecost  of  H55  they  would  meet  the  emperor  and  determine 
what  could  be  done.  In  February  and  March,  1455,  they  began 
to  assemble  at  Neuburg,  near  Vienna,  where  Podiebrad  again 
used  every  cfiTort  to  procure  Rokyzana's  confirmation.  As  for  the 
cmsade,  the  energies  of  Christendom  seemed  paralyzed  by  the 
petty  jealousies  and  ambitions  of  its  n)lors.  At  last,  under  the 
unflagging  eloquence  of  yEneaa  and  Capistrano,  things  appeared 
to  be  taking  shape,  when  the  news  was  received  of  the  death  of 
Nicholas  V.  on  March  22.  Everj'thing  fell  to  pieces,  and  the 
princes  departed,  postponing  action  until  the  next  year.  It  was 
a  forcible  example  of  the  utility  of  the  papacy,  which  supplied  a 
common  head  to  the  disconlant  forces  of  tlie  time.* 

Capistrano's  impetuous  energies  were  now  fairly  enliste<1  in 
the  strife  with  the  Turk,  and  the  Uussitcs  had  a  respite.  In  fact, 
the  situation  was  too  alarming  to  permit  of  their  persecution,  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  unbending  rigidity  of  Rome, 
that  oven  in  this  perilous  juncture  the  overtures  and  c<)ncessions 
of  Podiebrad  and  Rokyzana  availed  them  nothing. 

Calixtus  III.  was  elet-ted  April  8,  with  a  spee<l  which  shoi^^^d 
how  dangerous  a  papal  Intcrregmun  was  considered.     He  at  oni^B 
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sent  legates  to  preach  the  crasade  throughout  Europe,  and  com- 
menced to  build  war-sliipa  on  the  Tiber.    The  Ilungarians,  who 
were  justly  excited  at  the  impending  invasion  of  Mahomot  II. 
begged  Capistrano  to  come  to  them  and  use  his  eloquence.    Oa- 
lixtns  gave  him  permission,  confirmed  all  the  powers  conferred 
on  him  by  Nicholas,  and  he  undertook  the  task  which  was  to 
complete  his  life's  work.     Yet  even  these  new  duties,  which 
wrought  his  fiery  soul  to  a  liigher  tension  than  ever,  did  not 
wholly  distract  his  attention  from  the  hated  Hussites.    The  junc- 
ture seemed  favorable  for  a  reconciliation,  which  every  motive  of 
policy  dictated.     Besides,  ^neas  Sylvius  had  just  l>een  promoted 
to  the  cardinnlate,  and  that  crafty  diplomat  had  succeeded  in 
making  the  Bohemians  look  upon  him  as  their  friend.     They  not 
only  hopetl  to  obtain  the  confinnation  of  the  Compactata,  but  the 
cudinal's  hat  for  Ilokyzana.    Hearing  of  this,  Capistrano  MToto, 
March  :^,  1456,  from  Buda  to  Calixtus  dissuading  him  in  the 
moit  vigorous  terms.    The  Hussites  are  the  worst  of  mankind, 
fearing  neither  God  nor  man ;  the  heart  can  scarce  conceive  the 
wtors  which  they  believe,  or  the  alxtminations  which  they  prac- 
tise in  secrert.     The  Compactata  are  their  sole  bulwark;  if  these 
Ue  confirmed,  the  Hussites,  who  alx>und  secretly,  not  only  in  Bo- 
honia  but  in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  the  neigh- 
Ixwng  regions,  will  rise  and  deckre  themselves.     The  warning 
y^is  sufficient  and  the  overtures  were  rejected.* 

Suddenly  the  news  came  that  the  drea<lod  Mahomet  II.  was 
advancing,  and  had  laid  siege  to  Belgnide.  Jjulishis,  who  wojb 
King  of  Hungary  as  well  as  of  Bohemia,  was  at  Buda-Pesth,  and 
with  his  uncle,  the  Count  of  Cillei,  on  pretext  of  a  hunting-excur- 
sion, basely  fled  to  Austria.  John  Hunyaily,  Count  of  Transylva- 
nia, who  had  been  regent  of  the  kingdom,  oi^ganized  the  Hungar 
rian  forces,  with  some  German  cnisiidcrs  who  had  come  to  his 
Jfflistance,  while  Capistrano  marched  with  him  as  papal  commander 
of  the  crusade.  Glorious  in  the  annals  of  Himgary  is  the  victory 
of  Belgrade.  With  a  flotilla  of  boats  on  the  Danube,  Hunyady, 
oa  Joly  14, 1456,  cut  his  way  into  the  town  through  the  beleaguer- 
ing forces.  Furious  were  the  attack  and  the  defence  until  the 
SSd.  when  a  fierce  assault  by  the  Turks  was  repulsed,  and  the  be- 
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sieged  followed  the  retreating  enemy,  buitied  one  of  their  camps, 
spiking  some  of  their  cannon  and  carrying  the  rest  back  into  the 
town,  where  they  did  good  service  during  the  rest  of  that  memo- 
rable day.  Malioraet  gathered  together  liis  forces  for  a  last  des- 
perate attempt,  wliich  was  a  failure,  and  during  the  night  be  fled, 
leaving  twenty-four  thousand  men  up<_)n  the  field,  and  three  hun- 
dreil  cannon.  His  army  was  utterly  disfx-rscd,  and  this  disaster, 
aided  by  the  heroic  resistance  of  Scanderbeg  in  Albania,  arrested 
the  Turkish  invasion  and  gave  Europe  a  breathing-spelL  It  cost, 
however,  the  lives  of  the  two  heroes  to  whom  it  was  due.  The 
stench  of  the  dead  bodies  sickened  the  ar-my  of  the  victors,  and 
John  IIunya<Iy  fell  a  victim,  August  11,  to  the  epidemic,  which 
prevented  the  following  up  of  the  advantage.  Capistrano  Iiad 
thrown  himself  into  the  work  witli  all  his  self-forgetful  enthusi- 
asm. His  eloquence  ba<l  wrought  the  Cliristians  up  to  the  iiighest 
pitch  of  religious  exaltation ;  the  crusaders  would  obey  no  one  but 
him,  aiul  his  labors  were  incessant.  He  passed  days  without  time 
for  food,  and  nights  ^\'ithout  rest ;  for  seventeen  days,  it  is  said, 
before  the  victory,  he  slept  but  seven  hours  in  all.  He  was  in  his 
seventy-lirst  year,  with  a  frame  weakened  by  habitual  austerities, 
and  when  the  strain  was  past  exhausted  nature  paid  the  penalty. 
A  slow  fever  set  in,  August  C,  under  which  he  wasted  away,  and 
died,  October  23.  He  was  i>erhaps  the  most  perfect  type  which 
the  age  produced  of  the  ideal  son  of  the  Church ;  a  purely  artifi- 
cial creation,  in  which  the  weakness  of  humanity  disappeannl  with 
some  of  its  virtues,  and  the  whole  nature,  with  its  rare  ])ower8, 
was  concentrated  in  unselfish  devotion  to  a  mistaken  purpose. 
Such  men  are  the  tools  of  tlie  worldly  and  unscrupulous  who  know 
how  to  use  them,  and  for  forty  years  Capistrano  ha*l  been  thus 
euiployetl  to  bring  misery  on  liis  fellow-beings,  unconscious  of  the 
evil  which  he  wrought.  Yet,  as  ^neas  Sylvius  shrewdly  points 
out,  there  was  one  wa*ik  spot  left  in  his  nature.  In  the  letters  . 
in  which  ho  and  Ilunyady  described  the  victory  of  Belgrade  neiM 
ther  chief  gave  cretlit  to  the  other.  As  ^neas  says,  "  Capistrano™ 
hiul  despiseil  the  ]w>in|)s  of  the  world,  he  bad  fiwl  from  its  tlelights, 
he  had  trampled  down  avarice,  be  had  overcome  lust,  but  bo  oould 
not  contemn  glorj'."  *  J 

•  WuMding.  ann.  1456,  No  1G-G7,  83-4.— ^n.  Sylr.  Hiat.  Bohcm.  cap.  Irr.  ™ 
Six  several  Attempts  were  iiiaile,  at  various  times,  to  coxtooize  Capistnuio, 
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Ko  one  could  be  fouml  worthy  to  replace  Capistrano  but  his 
friendly  rival,  Giacomo  della  Marca,  who  was  accortlingly  de- 
gpat«he*l,  in  1457,  to  the  scene  of  his  laboi-s  of  twenty  years  pre- 
vious, armed  'with  the  same  powers,  as  inquisitor  and  crusader. 
The  flanger  from  the  Turk  was  still  too  pressing  for  him  to  wjisto 
thought  on  the  former  function,  and  ho  devoted  himself  to  stimu- 
lating and  organizing  the  war  against  the  Moslem  until  his  health 
gave  way,  and  he  returned  to  Itah%  where,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
not  long  aftenvards  had  to  defend  himself  from  a  charge  of  heresy 
brought  by  his  zealous  Dominican  brethren.  Ho  was  replaced  by 
his  disciples,  Giovanni  da  Tagliacozza  and  ilichele  da  Tussicino, 
who  were  followed  in  1461  by  Fra  Gabriele  da  Yerona ;  but  though 
Frandscans  still  continued  for  a  generation  to  lalior  for  the  con- 
veiBion  of  the  Calixtins,  they  had  little  success  in  the  absence  of 
power  to  employ  the  customary  inquisitorial  methods,  of  which 
more  hei-eafter.* 

In  fact,  the  prospects  of  reducing  Bohemia  to  obedience  were 
adily  diminishing.     In  the  wildest  uproar  of  the  Hussite  wars 


i  the  fates  wcro  ngnia^t  It.  Ttie  earlier  efforts  were  neutralized  by  the  oppo- 
AioD  of  the  legate,  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  and  the  jeti1ou»y  of  tlio  rival  orders  of  Do- 
minicaos  aad  Conventual  Franciecans.  licpcatcd  requesla  came  from  Qormany, 
but  tbcj  Tcmaioed  unhecdeJ.  In  1463  urgent  letters  were  ivritten  by  Frederic 
ITT-,  the  Margrave  of  BnindcDburg,  and  innumcmble  blabops  and  magistrates  of 
cities  from  Cracow  to  Ratisbon;  these  were  intnistcd  to  a  Fmnciscan  friar  to 
take  to  Rome,  but  tic  died  on  the  road,  and  confided  tbcm  to  a  knight  of  Assitci. 
Tlie  latter  brought  them  to  his  home,  and  then  departed  for  Gcrmauy,  where  be 
died.  The  trunk  containing  theui  was  piously  preserved  by  his  descendants 
ontil.  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  AVadding  chanced  to  see  it, 
and  took  the  letters  to  Rome,  in  tlic  hopes  of  their  still  accomplishing  their  object. 
At  the  inquest  held  by  Leo  X.  a  rlasaified  record  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  thy 
thaumnturgc  shows,  of  dead  brought  to  life,  more  than  thirty ;  of  deaf  made  tu 
bear,  three  hundred  luid  seventy;  of  blind  restored  tu  sight,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three;  of  cripples  and  gouty  [mtsoiis  curc<l,  nine  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  miflccllancoas  cases  innumerable.  T)\h  resulted  in  his  admission  to  the  infe- 
rior order  of  the  Blessed,  to  be  worehippeil  by  the  Frnociscans  of  tlio  dioeese 
of  Capialmno.  In  1022  Gregory  XV.  euUirgcd  his  cult  to  the  whole  Franciscan 
Order;  and  in  16D0  Alexander  VIII.  enrolled  him  in  the  calendar  of  saints. — 
Wadding,  nnn.  1456.  No.  114-32;  min.  1403,  No.  20-78.— "Weizfitcker,  ap.  Ucr- 
zog*s  Real  Encyklop.  a.  y. 

* 'Wadding,  ann.  1457,  No.  5,  10;  ann.  1401,  No.  1-2;  aim.l465,  No.  6;  ann. 
14a7|  No.  5. 
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there  were  poirerful  barons  and  cities  who  steadily  held  otit  for 
the  pope  and  kniser,  and  under  the  interregnum  there  had  at  Qnt 
been  a  dual  government,  shared  equally  by  Catholic  and  Calixtin. 
Under  the  firm  hand  of  George  Podiebrad  the  orthodox  oomma- 
nities  submittetl  one  by  one,  and  in  spiritual  matters  Rokyzana 
was  supreme.  It  is  true  that  there  was  now  little  to  distinguish 
the  churelies  in  doctrine  or  practice  save  the  use  of  the  cup ;  bat 
independence  served  as  a  protection  against  the  greetl  of  the  Ro- 
man curia,  and  tiiere  was  small  encouragement  for  a  surrender  of 
this  independence  in  the  clamor  which  was  now  going  up  from 
Germany.  The  Basilian  regulations,  confirmed  by  Eugenius,  had 
for  a  time  served  as  a  safeguard  to  some  extent,  but  now  these 
were  coolly  treated  as  obsolete,  and  complaints  were  loud  that  all 
the  old  abuses  were  flourishing  as  vigorously  as  ever.  Elections 
were  set  aside,  or  heavy  sums  were  ejctortod  for  their  confirma- 
tion, while  the  country  was  drained  of  money  by  the  exaction  of 
tenths  and  the  sale  of  indulgences.  Secnro  in  their  isolation,  the 
Bohemians  might  well  submit  to  some  inconvenience  to  bo  spared 
the  costly  blessing  of  apostolic  paternal  care.  The  only  hope  of 
Rome  lay  in  the  approaching  majority  of  the  Catholic  yoatfa  La- 
dislas ;  but  when,  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  ■ 
Charles  VII.  of  France,  lie  suddenly  died,  towards  the  close  of  1457, " 
not  without  suspicions  of  foul  play,  and  George  Potliebnwl  soon 
afterwards  was  elected  and  crowned,  it  might  well  seem  that, 
short  of  Divine  interposition,  the  peaceful  return  of  Bohemia  was 
not  to  be  looked  for.*  , 

Yet  at  first  it  looked  as  though  an  accommodation  might  bofl 
reached.  Ladislas,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  proi>osed  to  send^ 
an  embassy  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  reconciliation, 
and  Calixtus  III.  had  asked  of  Podiebrad  to  gratify  his  vehement] 
desire  of  seeing  Rokyzana,  whose  high  repnt^tion  was  well  knownl 
in  Rome.  Podiebrail,  moreover,  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
according  to  the  Roman  rite ;  having  no  bishop  of  hia  own,  be 

•  £n.  Sylvii  Ep«t.  163,  324,  854-6,  337-40,  350,  869,  887  (Ed.  1571,  pp.  714, 
616,  821-22,  825,  831,  837,  640).— Ejasd  Hist  Bobem.  c  71-3, 

Pius  II.  did  not  hesitate  to  publish  to  Cbristendou  a  poritiTe  uwrtion  that, 
George  poisoned  Ladislns,  and  said  tliat,  though  the  facta  were  ob»ciir«,  \ht 
Viennese  physicians  in  attendance  nttributed  bis  death  to  poison. —  i^n.  SylVw 
Epiat  Ixxi.  (0pp.  iuedd.  p.  467). 
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borrowed  from  his  son-in-law,  Matthias  Corvinus  of  Ilangary, 
thuse  of  Koab  and  Bacs,  to  perform  bis  consecnition ;  in  liis  coro- 
nation oath  ho  swore  obedience  to  Calixtus  and  his  successors,  to 
restore  the  Catholic  rehgion,  and  to  persecute  heretics ;  he  wrote 
to  Calixtus  as  a  faithful  son  of  the  Churcb,  and  ol>tained  from  him 
tetters  recognizing  him  aa  King  of  Bohemia ;  ho  sent  envoys  to 
Rome,  who  held  out  promises  that  Kokyzana  would  follow,  and 
ttttte  on  a  lasting  basis  tbe  submission  of  Bohemia.  AH  tliis  was 
mero  skirmishing  for  position ;  but  Avhon,  a  few  months  later,  Co^ 
liitus  die<l,  and  was  succeeded  by  yEneas  Sylvius,  who  took  the 
Dftme  of  Pius  n.,  men  might  hope  that  some  reuaonablo  accommo- 
dation oould  be  reached.  8ince  he  had  gone  to  Basle  in  the  suite  of 
Cardinal  Capranica,  and  had  become  the  mouth-piece  of  the  anti- 
pApal  party,  influenced,  as  he  himself  says,  by  cupidity  rather  than 
by  truth,  and  inspire*!  by  the  hostility  to  the  Churc:h  usually  felt 
by  tbe  laiiy,  the  new  poi>e  tiad  been  occupied  almost  exclusively 
with  German  and  Bohemian  affairs,  which  he  knew  better  than 
any  living  man ;  he  had  taken  part  in  the  negotiations  resulting 
m  tlie  Cunijfactata ;  be  wils  shrewd,  clear-headc<l,  and  troubUnl 
with  few  scruples,  and,  sharing  fully  in  the  pajml  anxiety  to  unite 
Christendom  against  the  Turks,  he  might  be  expected  to  recognize 
the  vital  importance  of  reconciliation  with  Bohemia.  George 
made  haste  to  send  an  embassy  to  renew  his  protestations  of  obe- 
dience, and  to  ask  for  the  conJirmation  of  tlie  Conipactata.  Pius, 
who  took  no  sliame  in  issuing  a  solenm  bull  condemning  and  dis- 
avowing all  his  early  opinions  uttered  during  his  service  with  the 
council,  was  prepared  to  break  with  his  own  traditions  rather  than 
with  those  of  his  predecessors.  He  gave  a  dubious  response; 
George  oould  win  his  recognition  as  king  by  extiqjating  heresy, 
and  be  promised  to  send  legates.  They  came,  but  the  pope,  al- 
thoaj^li  he  addressed  George  as  king  and  as  his  dearest  son  when 
soliciting  his  co-operation  in  the  crusade,  shortly  afterwards  took  a 
step  whicJi,  with  his  knowledge  of  Bohemia,  he  knew  could  not  but 
provoke  a  rupture.  Wenceslas,  Dean  of  Prague,  was  a  Catholic, 
and  a  bitter  enemy  of  Kokyzana,  and  this  man  Pius  appointed  as 
administrator  of  the  archbishopric,  thus  ousting  Rokyzana.  All 
at  once  was  in  uproar.  "Wenceslas  endeavored  to  assert  himself, 
but  the  ])Ower  remained  in  Kokyzana's  hands.  George  threw  into 
prison  Fantinus,  who  had  been  his  procurator  in  the  curia,  and 
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who  had  been 


tained  him  there  for  three  months.    Frederic  III.,  whom  Cieorge, 


with  a  commission  as  papnl  orator,  and 

'i 

by  a  stroke  of  happy  audacity,  had  recently  liberated  from  a  sicgefl 
by  his  rebellious  subjects  in  the  castle  of  Vienna,  interposed,  and 
delayed  the  explosion  of  the  papal  wrath;  but  to  his  earnest  re- 
quest that  George  should  be  acknowledged  as  king  Pius  returned 
an  al.)solute  refusal.    George  was  a  heretic,  incapable  of  the  crown,! 
and  his  subjects*  oaths  of  allegiance  were  void ;  only  by  retumingi 
to  the  Church  couUl  he  hope  to  be  fitted  for  the  royal  dignity, ' 
In  June,  14C4,  Pius,  in  full  consistory,  published  a  bull  redtiog 
all  the  griefs  of  the  Church  against  Bohemia,  pronouncing  the , 
Compactata  void,  as  never  having  been  confiniie^l  by  the  Holyj 
See,  and  summoning  George  before  him  to  stand  trial  for  her 
within  throe  tenns  of  sixty  days  each.    In  two  months  Pius  was 
dead,  but  his  successor,  Paul  II.,  carried  forward  the  proceedings  J 
with  the  old  inquisitorial  weapons.     Three  cardinals  were  ap*| 
pointed  in  1465  to  try  George  as  a  relapsed  heretic,  and  sunmioned 
him  in  August,  as  a  private  person,  to  appear  before  tiiem  within 
six  months  for  judgment.    "Without  waiting  for  the  expiration  I 
of  the  term,  early  in  December,  Paul  issued  a  bull  absolving  all  | 
George*s  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  alleging  as  a  reason  for 
haste  that  the  sentence  would  grow  more  dilHcult  by  delay.     The 
papal  wrath  increased  with  the  obstinacy  of  the  assumed  heretic.! 
In  1468  another  summons  was  issuetl  to  him  to  appear  before  thai 
cardinals  for  judgment;  and  in  February,  1400,  his  name  wasj 
placed  as  that  son  of  |>erdition,  the  Hussite  Geot^  Podiebrad,! 
together  with  those  of  Rokyzana  and  Gregory  of  Heiraburg,  in 
the  curse  of  the  Ctena  Domini,  to  be  anathematized  tlirice  a  year, 
in  the  solemnities  of  the  mass,  in  all  cathedrals,  both  in  Latin  and 
in  the  vernacular.* 

All  this  was  not  a  mere  hruium  fulmen.     It  was  not  difficult 


■  iEn.  BylTii  nbt  Bohein.  c,  09.— Ejusd.  Epist.  Iixi.  (0pp.  inedd.  pp.  At\~ 
70).— EJusd.  Tractatus  (lb.  pp.  506,  S81).~nayimld.  ann.  1457,  Ko.  69;  uul 
U68.  No.  20-8;  Ann.  1409,  No.  18-23;  ann.  U«3,  No.  90-103.— Cochtol  UifcU 
Lib.  XII.— Dnbrav.  Hist.  Boliem.  Lib.  30.— Wndiling.  nnn.  1402.  No.  87.— Piij 
PP.  II.  Bull.  Jn  minoribut,  —  Sommeraberg  Silcsinc.  Rer.  ScriptL  XL  102&-4,' 
1031.  — Wadding,  ann.  1486,  No.  18;  ann.  1409,  No.  4,  6.  — Lmlonig  Beliq. 
MSS.  VT.  CI.  — Martcne  Ampl.  Coll.  I.  1598-9. —  D'AcIiery  Spicileg.  in.  890-4. 
— Ripoll  IIL  406. 
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to  excite  rebellion  among  turbulent  subjects  and  attacks  from  am- 
bitious neighbors.  "With  all  his  vigor  and  capacity  George  found 
the  maintenance  of  his  position  by  no  means  easy.  When,  in 
1468.  the  Gennan  princes  had  agreed  upon  a  five  years'  truce  in 
order  to  concentrate  their  energies  against  the  Moslem,  Paul  II. 
threw  the  empire  into  confusion  by  sending  the  Bishop  of  Ferrara 
to  preach  a  crusade  with  plenary  indulgences  against  Bohemia, 
adding  the  special  favor  that  all  who  joine<l  in  the  preaching 
should  have  the  privilege  of  clioosing  a  confessor,  and  receiving 
from  him  plenary  absolution  and  indulgence.  The  kingdom  was 
bestowed  ui)on  Matthias  Corvinus  of  Hungar3^  who  took  the 
oross,  and  with  an  army  of  crusaders  occupied  Moravia.  A  long 
war  ensued,  during  which  George  tlied,  in  1471,  released  from  ex- 
communication on  his  death-bed,  and  Ladislas  II.,  son  of  Oasimir 
of  Poland,  was  elected  as  his  successor.  lu  1475  the  rivals  came 
to  terms;  both  were  recognized  as  kings  of  Bohemia,  while  Mat- 
thias was  to  have  for  life  Morana,  Silesia,  and  the  greater  j>art  of 
Lusatia,  and  the  survivor  was  to  enjoy  the  wliolo  kingdom.  On 
the  death  of  Matthias,  in  14^0,  Ladislas  recovered  the  three  pi-ov- 
inces,  and  shortly  afterwards  added  Hungary  to  his  dominions.* 

Ladislas  was  a  gHKnl  Catholic,  and  8ixtus  IV,,  who  had  aided 
in  his  election,  hope<l  that  the  opportunity  had  at  last  arrived  to 
break  down  the  stubbornness  of  the  Calixtins.  The  king  made 
the  attempt,  but  bloody  tumults  in  Prague,  which  nearly  cost  him 
his  life,  showed  that,  slight  as  was  the  difference  between  Cath- 
olic and  Utnu|ui8t,  the  old  fanaticism  for  the  cup  survived.  At 
length,  in  1435,  at  the  Diet  of  Kuttenberg,  mutual  toleration  was 
agree<l  ufvon,  and  Ladislas,  wlio  was  of  easy  disposition,  ran  no 
further  risks.  Thus  the  anomalous  position  of  Bohemia,  as  a 
member  of  Latin  Christendom,  became  more  remarkable  than 
ever.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  were  Calistins  and  there- 
fore heretics,  but  the  Church  had  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  co- 
erce them  to  salvation.  Missionary  inquisitors  were  commissioned 
from  time  to  time,  but  practically  their  efforts  were  liiaitctl  to 
persuasion  and  controversy.  Even  Pius  II.,  in  1463,  felt  obliged 
to  caution  Zeger,  the  Observantine  Vicar-general,  that  his  breth- 


•  Raynald.  ann.  1468,  No.  1-14.— Chron.  Glaasbcrger  ann.  1468.— Dubrtiv. 
Dijt.  Bohem.  Libb.  XXX.-XXXL— Cocbliti  Hist.  Ilussit.  Lib.  xii.  ann.  t  tTl. 
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ren,  in  dealing  with  heretics,  should  restrain  their  zeal  from  the 
customary  curses  and  insults,  and  should  try  the  effect  of  gentle- 
ness and  argument.  That  these  missionaries  wore  mostly  Fran- 
ciscans perhaps  explains  why  the  toleration  accorded  to  Catholics 
could  not  he  enforced  against  the  popular  prejudices  of  which  the 
Order  was  the  object.  Even  George  Podiebrad,  in  1460,  had  per- 
mitted the  Franciscans  to  return  to  Prague^  but  their  zettl  wusi  not 
to  \)e  restrained,  and  they  were  expelled  in  1468.  Under  I^islas 
they  came  again,  in  1483,  but  in  the  disturbances  of  the  following 
year  they  were  glad  to  escape,  their  house  was  levelled  to  the 
ground,  and  was  not  rebuilt  until  1629.  From  time  to  tiirie  other 
comumnities  were  founded  at  Hradccz,  Glatz,  and  Neisse,  but  they 
were  short-lived,  and  were  speetllly  destroyed  by  the  fanaticism  of 
the  people.  As  the  invention  of  printing  facilitated  controversy, 
polemical  zeal  Tnultiplie<i  treatises  to  prove  the  iniquity  of  the  Utro- 
(|uist  lieresy,  but  the  Utraquista  were  not  to  be  converted.  They 
maintained  the  Oompactata  as  the  charter  of  their  religious  inde- 
pendence. "WTien,  in  152B,  King  Louis  fell  in  the  disastrous  day 
of  Mohacz,  and  the  House  of  Austria,  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand 
I.,  obtained  the  Bohemian  throne,  good  Cathohc  though  Fenlinand 
was,  he  was  obliged  to  pledge  himself  to  preserve  the  Compac- 
tata.* 


It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  teachings  of  Wickliff  ai 
Huss  were  wholly  forgotten  in  Utraquist  degeneracy.  Their  real 
inheritors  were  the  Taborit«s,  and  although  these,  in  their  disorder- 
ly enthusiasm,  vainly  contended  against  the  spirit  of  the  age  and 
disappeare<l  from  sight  under  the  strong  hand  of  Podiebrad,  the  seed 
which  they  had  nurtured  was  not  wholly  lost.  The  profound  re- 
ligious convictions  which  animated  these  poor  and  simple  folk  ore 
visible  through  the  satire  with  which  ^!Ineas  Sylvius  re(|uit^d  their 
hospitality  in  1451,  on  the  eve  of  their  suppression.  Travelling 
with  some  nobles,  on  a  mission  from  Frederic  III.,  he  was  be- 


•  Wndding.  nnn-UfiO,  No.55;  ann.  1462,  No.  87;  ann.  U71,lso.  5;  onn.  1476, 
No.  88.  37-S ;  aim.  I48«,  No.  21 ;  aun.  1401,  No.  8,  78.  —  Chroa.  Qlasaberger  win. 
1463, 146G,  U79,  1483.  — Dubmr.  Hist.  Bohcm.  Lib.  xxxi.  —  De  ScUweiniU,  Hist 
of  Unitiui  Fratrnm,  p.  IGS.  —  Caaiorarii  Hist  Frat  Ortbod.  pp.  71J-3. — QeorgiKrli 
Regest  Cbroo.  Dijilnm.  in.  156. 
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nighted  near  Mount  Tabor,  and  thought  it  s&fer  to  trust  himself 

with  the  enemies  of  his  faith  than  to  pass  the  honn  of  darkness 

in  the  open  viUagcBL    In  return  for  the  simple  kindliness  of  his 

reception  the  polished  scholar  and  courtier  describes  them  with 

the  liveliest  ridicule,  and  with  brutal  sneers  at  their  poverty.    They 

were  mostly  peasants,  and  as  they  came  forth  to  greet  him  in  the 

cM  and  rain,  many  were  almost  naked,  having  nothing  but  a 

shirt  or  a  sheepskin  to  protect  them ;  one  had  no  saddle,  another  no 

roina,  another  no  spurs;  this  one  had  lost  an  eye,  that  one  an  arm. 

Ziska  ^as  their  patron  saint,  whose  portrait  was  painted  on  the 

city  gatee.    Though  they  ridiculed  the  consecration  of  churches, 

ti»y  were  very  earnest  in  listening  to  the  word  of  God,  and  if  any 

OBd  was  t<K>  busy  or  t<*o  lazy  to  go  to  the  wooden  house  where 

they  assembled  for  preaching  he  was  compelled  by  stripes.  Though 

they  paid  no  tithes,  they  filled  their  priests*  houses  ^vith  com, 

beer,  wood,  vegetables,  meat,  and  all  the  neoessaries  of  life.    Firm 

tt  tliey  were  in  defence  of  their  religious  independence,  they  were 

Hot  intolerant,  and  wide  diversity  of  opinion  was  allowed  among 

them.* 

When  such  men  as  these  were  driven  forth  and  scattered 
u&ong  the  people  they  were  much  more  likely  to  make  converts 
than  to  be  converted,  and  though  lost  to  sight  they  were  assuredly 
not  false  to  their  convictions.  The  reactionary  course  of  Roky- 
zaoa  and  Podiebrad  during  the  succeeding  years  could  hardly  fail 
te  provoke  discontent  among  the  more  earnest  even  of  the  Callx- 
tiss  and  to  furnish  fresh  disciples  and  teachers.  Materials  ejusted 
&r  a  sect  representing  the  doctrines  which,  a  generation  earlier, 
had  set  Bohemia  aflame;  and  although  when  that  sect  timidly 
appeared  it  prudently  and  sedulously  disavowed  all  affiliation  with 
the  hated  and  dreaded  Taborites,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
tras,  to  a  great  extent,  composed  of  the  same  elements. 

These  now  sectaries  first  present  themselves  in  an  organized 
form  in  1457.  Earnest,  humble  Christians,  who  sought  to  carry 
oat  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  they  differed  from  the  Taborites  io  a 
yet  closer  approach  to  Waldensianism,  due  probably  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Peter  Chelcicky,  who,  without  belonging  to  them,  was  yet 
to  some  extent  their  teacher.     Like  the  Waldenses,  they  rejected 


n.— 36 


*  ^D.  BjItU  Eput.  180  (EU.  1571  pp.  Ml-3). 
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the  oath  and  the  sword — nothing  would  justify  the  taking  of! 
man  life,  and  consequently  they  were  non-resistanta.  Since  the 
time  of  Constantine  and  Silvester  the  Koman  Church  had  gone 
astray  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  worldly  power.  The  sacra- 
ments were  worthless  in  polluted  hands.  Priests  might  hear  con- 
fessions and  impose  penances,  but  they  could  not  absolve ;  they 
ooxdd  only  announce  the  forgiveness  of  God-  Purgatory  was  af 
myth  invented  by  cunning  priests.  As  for  the  mystery  of  the™ 
Eucharist,  they  prudently  adopted  the  formula  of  Peter  Chelcicky, 
which  eluded  the  diificulty  by  affirming  that  the  believer  receives 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  without  pretending  to  explain  or 
daring  to  discuss  the  matter.  They  ridiculcil  the  superstition  of 
the  Calixtins^  which  exaggerated  in  the  absurdest  fashion  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  Euchai'ist,  which  carried  the  sacrament  through  the 
streets  for  adoration,  and  which  held  that  he  whose  eye  chanced 
to  fall  on  it  was  safe  from  evil  happening  for  that  day ;  and  they 
sometimes  incurred  martjT^lom  by  publicly  reproving  the  fanatic 
zeal  which  regarded  the  Eucharist  as  the  holiest  of  idols.  On  this 
basis  was  founded  the  brotherhood  of  love  and  charity,  of  patient 
endurance  and  meekness,  which  represented  more  nearly  the 
Christian  ideal  than  anything  the  world  had  seen  for  thirteen 
centuries.  "With  extreme  simphcity  of  life  there  was  no  exagger- 
ation of  asceticism.  Heaven  was  not  to  be  stormed  by  mortilica- 
tion  of  the  flesh,  but  was  to  be  won  by  the  sedulous  discharge  of 
the  duties  imposed  on  man  by  his  Creator,  in  humble  obedience 
to  the  divine  will,  and  in  pious  reliance  on  Christ.  Such  was  the 
"  Unitas  Fratrum  "  —  the  Bohemian  or  Moravian  Brotherhood  — 
and  that  a  society  thus  defenceless  and  unresisting  should  endure 
the  savage  vicissitudes  of  that  transitional  period,  and  maintain 
itself  through  four  hundreil  years  to  the  present  time,  shows  that 
force  is  not  necessarily  the  last  word  in  human  affairs,  and  that 
average  human  nature  is  capable  of  a  higher  moral  development 
than  it  has  been  permitted  to  reach  under  prevailing  influences,  j 
secular  and  spiritual* 


•  Goll,  Quellen  u.  Untcrsuchnngeii,  1. 10,  32-33,93,99;  11. 73,  87-88, M.— De 
Scbwcinitu,  Hist,  of  tinitiis  Fratrum,  pp.  111-13, 160,  204-5.— Voa  ZczscfawiU, 
Real-Eucyklnp,  U.  fl52-:i.— Hist.  Persecutionura  pp.  58-60, 90.— Palacky,  Die  B*- 
zteliungeii  iler  Waldenser,  pp,  32-33. — Camemrii  Hist.  Frat.  Orthod.  pp.  .*!MW.— 
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At  first  they  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  favor  6f  Rokyzana, 
whose  doctrinea  they  claimed  to  follow,  and  whose  nephew  Greg- 
ory was  one  of  their  earliest  leaders,  nlong  with  Michael^  priest 
of  Zaniberg.  Rokyzana's  fluctuating  iwlicy,  as  the  archbishopric 
seemed  to  approach  or  recede,  soon  letl  him  to  hold  aloof,  and 
when  they  drew  apart  from  the  Calixtins  and  organized  them- 
flclres  as  a  sejwirate  body  he  had  no  objection  to  see  them  perse- 
cuted. In  vain  they  declared  that  they  were  neither  Waldenscs 
nor  Taboritea— the  one  was  a  wonl  of  bitter  reproach,  the  other  a 
terror.  When,  about  1401,  Gregory,  with  a  few  companions, 
ventured  secretly  to  Prague,  they  were  betrayed  as  conspiring 
Taborites  and  put  to  the  torture.  It  shows  their  state  of  relig- 
ions exaltation  that  Gregory  swooned  on  the  rack  and  had  a  bea- 
tific vision.  It  may  be  put  to  the  credit  of  Rokyzana  that  when 
he  saw  his  nephew  insensible  from  the  torture  he  burst  into  tears, 
exclaiming,  "O  my  Gregory,  I  would  I  were  where  thou  artT' 
and  that  he  soon  afterwards  obtainotl  from  Podiebrad  permission 
for  them  to  settle  at  Ijticz.  Here  they  praspered  amid  alternate 
peace  and  persecution,  their  numbers  rapidly  increasing.* 

In  retaining  all  the  sacraments  they  retained  belief  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  apostolical  succession  fur  that  of  ordination ;  but  as  the 
^Mcraments  were  \'itiated  in  unworthy  hands,  they  became  op- 
HBlcssed  with  misgivings  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacerdotal  char- 
W  acter  of  their  priests,  derived  as  it  was  through  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Some  of  them  proposed  sending  to  the  legendary  Chris- 
tians of  India,  but  they  met  with  two  men  who  Iiad  been  in  the 
East,  and  the  accounts  they  received  of  the  Oriental  churches  sat- 
isfiwJ  them  that  the  succession  there  had  been  lost.  Thei»  they 
bethought  them  of  the  Greeks,  but  they  met  some  Greeks  in 


For  the  Calixttn  views  on  the  Eucharist  soo  the  trcntiscs  of  RokvzAna  and  of 
John  »f  Przibram  in  Cocblsei  Uist.  Hussit.  pp.  474,508;  also  the  lattcr^s  articles 
ftgaiuBt  Peter  Pnyne  (lb.  230). 

When  the  Brethren  undertook  to  explnin  their  views  on  the  Endmri»t  they 
become  somewhat  ditlicult  to  understand.  The  bread  nnd  wine  became  the  body 
and  blood,  and  tbcy  would  have  bcUoved  it  had  the  bread  been  stone,  but  still 
tJie  substance  remnined,  and  Christ  was  not  present — Faicic.  Ilcr.  Expctend.  et 
Fugiend.  1. 165, 170, 174, 183,  185. 

•  Camenirii  Hist.  Frat.  Orthod.  pp.  8i-9.  — Hist.  PerseCQt.  p.  85.  —Von  Zea- 
diwitz,  1,  c.  p.  653-4. 
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Prague,  and  many  Bohemians  had  been  in  the  Levant  and  Danu- 
bian  provinces,  from  whom  they  learned  that  fees  were  required 
for  ordination,  thus  rendering  it  void  through  simony ;  moreover, 
they  hoard  of  three  Bohemians  who  had  been  ordained  without 
inquin.'  as  to  their  morals,  which  satisfied  them  that  no  true  ordi- 
nation was  to  be  obtained  there.  Finally  they  turned  to  the  Wal- 
denses,  of  whom  there  was  a  community  on  the  Austrian  border. 
These  claimed  to  descend  from  the  primitive  Church ;  that  their 
ancestors  had  separated  from  Rome  when  the  papacy  was  secular- 
ized under  Silvester  by  the  donation  of  Constantine,  and  that  they 
had  preserved  the  apostolic  succession  untainted.  It  remained  for 
tho  brethren  to  see  whether  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  they 
should  organize  themselves  by  means  of  these  "Waldenscs.  At 
Lhotka,  in  1467.  an  assembly  of  about  sixty  chosen  deputies  was 
held.  After  fasting  and  earnest  prayer,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
lot.  to  decide  whether  they  should  separate  themselves  from  the 
Roman  priesthood.  The  result  was  affirmative.  Then  they  se- 
lected nine  men,  from  among  whom  three  or  two  or  one  should 
be  drawn,  or  none,  if  God  so  willed  it.  Twelve  cards  were  taken, 
on  three  of  which  was  written  "is,"  and  on  nine  "is  not."  These] 
were  mingled  together,  and  a  youth  was  directed  to  distributej 
nine  of  them  among  tho  men  selected.  All  three  with  "  is  "  proved' 
to  have  been  distributed,  and  the  assembly  devoutly  thanked  God 
for  showing  them  the  path  to  follow.  Michael  of  Zamberg  was 
sent  to  the  "Waldensian  Bishop  Stephen,  who  investigated  bis  faith 
and  life,  and  thanke^l  God,  with  tears,  that  it  had  been  vouchsafed 
him  before  he  died  to  see  such  pious  men.  After  episcopal  oouso- 
cration  Michael  returned  ;  careful  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  an- 
tecedents of  one  of  the  three  elect,  named  Matthias,  and  be  was 
dul\^  consecrated  as  bishop  by  Michael,  who  thereupon  laid  down 
both  his  "Waldensian  episcopate  and  Catholic  priesthood,  and  was 
again  ordained  anew  by  Afatthias.* 


*  Wie  Bich  die  Blenscben  u.  b.  w.  <Oo11,  XL  dfr-lOO).— Du  Bach  der  PngerH^  j 
gister  (lb.  104-5). 

The  Calixtms  had  the  Bame  trouble  about  tho  apostolic  succession.     A  luturl 
from  the  Chorcb  of  CouBtaatinoplQ,  ia  1451,  warmly  urging  union,  and  oSeriiig  U>' 
supply  spiritttalpa«toni,Bbows  that OTcrturcs  had  been  made  to  the  Gruck  Church 
to  remove  the  difficulty;  but  apparently  tlie  Bohemian*  were  not  prepared  to  J 
cut  loose  definitely  from  Catholiciim  (Flac.  Illyr.  CataL  Test  VcriUlia,  Lib.  xucJ 
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Thus  all  connection  Trith  Rome  was  sundered,  and  intimate  re- 
lations were  established  with  the  Waldenses.  Mutual  sympathy 
and  the  identity  of  their  faith  drew  the  two  sects  together,  al- 
though the  austere  virtue  of  the  Brethren  reproached  the  older 
heretics  with  concealing  their  faith  by  attending  Catholic  mass^ 
with  accumulating  wealth,  and  with  neglecting  the  poor.  The 
Waldenses  took  the  reproof  kindly,  promised  amendment,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  two  sects  united  and  formed  ona body.  Although 
the  official  name  remained  the  *'  Unity  of  the  Brethren,''  gradually 
the  despised  term  of  Waldenses  came  to  be  recognized,  and  was 
freely  used  by  the  body  to  designate  themselves,  in  their  confes- 
sions of  faith  and  apologetic  tracts.  I  have  already  alluded  to 
the  mission  which  was  sent  in  1498  to  the  Brethren  of  Italy  and 
France,  and  to  the  increased  spirit  of  vigor  and  independence 
which  the  old  Alpine  communities  drew  from  the  resolute  stead- 
fastness of  their  new  associates.* 

Gregory  had  moulded  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  on  the 
strictest  basis.  Members  on  entering  were  not,  it  is  true,  obliged 
to  contribute  their  property  to  the  common  fund,  but  this  was 
frequently  done.  The  closest  watch  was  kept  on  the  conduct  of 
each,  and  any  dereliction  was  visited  with  expulsion,  not  to  be  re- 
voked without  evidence  of  change  of  heart.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  take  an  oath,  even  in  court,  to  hold  an  office,  to  keep  an  inn,  to 
follow  any  trade  except  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  Any  noble  de- 
siring to  join  was  required  to  lay  aside  his  rank  and  resign  what- 
ever offices  lio  might  hold.  In  1479  two  barons  and  several 
knights  applied  for  admission,  when  the  rules  M-ere  strictly  en- 
forced, and  some  submitted  while  others  withdrew.  This  rigor  at 
last  caused  violent  dissensions,  and  in  1490  the  Synod  of  Brandeis 
relaxed  the  rules.  The  puritan  party  recalcitrated  and  were  strong 
enough  to  cause  a  revocation  of  this  action  in  a  subsequent  synod. 


p.  1834-5,  Ed.  lOOB).  Tbe  trouble  was  renewed  after  the  death  of  Rokyzann. 
At  length,  in  14S3,  Agostinn  Luciiino,  an  Italian  bishop,  came  to  Prague  in  search 
of  B  purer  religion,  and  was  joyfully  received.  He  served  tbem  until  1493,  when 
he  died.  Then  Filippo,  Bishop  of  Sidon,  came,  but  after  three  years  he  was  re- 
catlf^  by  the  pope.  In  1499  a  mission  was  seat  to  Armenia,  where  loine  of  them 
wcTe  ordained. — Hist,  Fersecutionum  pp.  95-6. 

"  Goll,  op.  cit  n.  101.— I)e  Schweiuitz,  op.cit.  p.  156, 200-1.— fi'inuard  Mon- 
tct,  nist.  Litt.  dos  Vauduis,  pp.  153, 156. 
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Much  ill-feeling  ttos  generated,  until,  in  1495,  at  the  Syno^  of 
Reichonau,  there  was  mutual  forgiveness  and  a  moderation  of  the 
rules.  Yet  two  of  the  puritan  leaders,  Jacob  of  AiVodnan  and 
Amos  of  Stekna,  refuscil  to  accept  the  compromise,  and  founded 
the  sect  kno\m  as  Amosites,  or  the  Little  Party,  which  maintained 
a  separate  eadstence  for  forty-six  years.* 

During  this  period  the  Brethren  had  been  subjected  to  repeated 
ami  severe  persecution.  Sometimes  driven  for  refuge  to  the  moun- 
tain and  forest,  whence  they  earned  the  name  of  Jamnici,  or  cave- 
dwellers,  they  counted  their  roll  of  martyrs  who  had  testified  in 
the  dungeon  or  at  the  stake  to  the  strength  of  their  convictions. 
Yet  the  little  band  steadily  grew.  In  the  year  1500  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  bishops  to  four.  In  Bohemia 
and  iforavia  they  counted  l)etween  three  hundred  and  four  hun- 
dred churches  with  nearly  two  hundred,  thousand  members.  There 
were  few  villages  and  scarce  any  to^vns  in  which  they  were  not 
to  bo  found,  and  they  had  ])owerful  protectors  among  the  nobility, 
who,  by  the  enslavement  of  the  peasants  in  1487,  had  become 
practically  independent  and  able  to  shelter  them  during  periods  of 
persecution.  The  Brethren  were  active  in  education  and  in  the 
use  of  the  pi-ess.  Every  parish  had  its  school,  and  there  were 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  especially  at  Jungbunahiu  and  Li- 
tomysl.  Of  the  six  Bohemian  jirinting-oflices  they  possessed  three, 
while  the  Catholics  had  but  one  and  the  Callxtins  two.  Of  the 
81x13'  books  issue*l  in  Bohemia  between  1500  and  1510,  tifty  were 
printed  by  the  Brethren.f 

From  this  period  until  the  death  of  La<lislas,  in  1516,  they  were 
subjected  to  intermittent  but  severe  persecution,  especially  in  Bo- 
hemia, LttdisUis,  in  his  will,  left  instructions  for  their  extermina- 
tion *'-for  the  sake  of  his  soul's  salvation  and  of  the  true  faith  ;** 
but  the  minority  of  his  son  Louis,  only  ten  years  old,  the  breaking- 
out  of  disturbances,  and  the  feuds  between  Catholic  and  Calixtin 
brought  them  peace.  The  exiled  pastors  returned,  the  ehurchee 
were  reopened,  and  public  service  was  resumeti.  With  the  rise  of 
Lutherauisiu  and  the  negtjtiations  between  the  Bohemians  and 

•  De  Schweinitz,  np.  ciU  pp.  13^-7, 173-5.  180-1. 

+  Hist.  Persccut.  Ecclcs.  Bobcm.  pp.  C3-flO,  78-4.— Ripoll  III.  577. — Camenrii 
Hist  Frat.  Orthod.  pp.  10-1-23.— Do  8cbweinit2,  op.  dt,  170,  225-fl.— Von  Zct- 
icliwitz,  Ucal-Encjkiop.  II.  656-7,  MO. 
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the  German  Protestants  their  history  passes  beyond  our  present 
horizon,  except  to  allude  to  the  fidelity  with  which  they  endured 
the  shocks  ot  the  counter-Reformation,  and  succeeded  in  transmit- 
ting to  our  own  time  the  lessons  which  they  had  learned  from 
Peter  Waldo  antl  John  WicklifT.  They  brought  across  the  At- 
lantic the  union  of  fearless  zeal  with  the  gentler  Christian  virtues, 
and  in  the  annals  of  Pennsylvania  the  name  of  Moravian  came  to 
represent  all  that  serves  as  the  finnest  and  surest  foundation  of 
social  organization.  Parkman  has  well  indicate<l  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  civilizing  influence  of  the  kindly  Moi*avian  missionaries 
and  the  manner  in  which  their  Jesuit  rivals  were  content  to  sub- 
stitute the  cross  as  a  fetich  in  place  of  the  medicine-bag.  The 
same  well-directed  enthusiasm  endures  to  the  present  day.  Small 
as  is  the  Moravian  Church,  it  maintained  in  1885  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  nineteen  missionaries  scattered  among  the  remote 
]^ao06  of  the  eartli,  with  over  eight\'-ono  thousand  native  converts 
as  church  members;  and  the  more  rugged  and  inliospitable  the 
fields  of  labor  the  more  earnest  the  zeal  of  the  good  Brethren. 
But  for  them  the  savage  coasts  of  Greenland  would  be  almost 
destitute  of  Christian  teaching,  and  in  their  truly  apostolic  work 
we  may  recognize  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Constance  was 
not  shed  in  vain.* 


•  Parkinan'8  Montcalm,  II.  1 44-5. — I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Bishop  De  Schwei- 
tdtz  the  statistics  of  the  ^klorarlon  Missions. 


EXCOMMUNICATIOX  OP  THX  MaGIBTEATES  OP  TorLOUBB,  JuLT  24,  1237. 

(Doat,XXLfoL146.) 

Ibmifestnin  eit  omnibos  t&m  prcscntibus  qanm  futnris  qaod  nos  frnter  Ste- 
phuitu  de  ordino  fnitrum  Minorum  et  froUT  Guilhclraua  A.  de  ordinc  fmtrum  Pro- 
dicatorum  inquifiitores  inatituti  ad  fadcndam  inquisitioncm  contra  bercticos, 
fiintores,  receptatoros  ct  dcfTcofiorcfl  hercticonim  Tholose  et  in  totn  diocesi  Tho- 
losaoB;  cum  per  dUigent^m  ioquisitionem  a  uobia  factam  constitcrit  nobis  R. 
Centalli  et  Sicarduiu  de  Tliolosa  et  R.  Rogcrii  ct  Aiamannum  dc  Koaxio  et  R. 
EmbruDi  et  Ondradam  uxorem  Arnaldi  Petraiii  infectos  esse  heretica  pravitatc, 
per  BCDtentiam  diffinltivam  cos  esse  berettcos  condemnaTeiimus,  Petraui  de  Tbo* 
loaa  Ticorium  Tholosc  ct  cnpitularios  Tholosc  diligcntcr  et  legitime  tarn  per  nos 
quam  per  alios  ndmonuimus  ut  dictos  facrcticos  caperent  ct  de  dictis  hereticis 
facprent  quod  est  do  bercticii  faciendum;  cumi  gitur  vjcarius  et  cnpituUrii,  ne- 
glectia  et  cootemptis  omnibaa  supradictis  ndmouitionihua  a  Dobis  factifi,  nuii  &i:)lam 
non  cepcrunt  eoB  ncc  de  terra  cos  fogaverunt,  vel  eorum  bona  occupaTenint  ut 
tenentar,  scd  etiam  In  periculuni  antninrum  suarum  et  in  prejudiciuoi  fidci,pacU 
et  eoclesie  R.  Rogerit  et  Alatnannum  do  Roazio  predictoa  lereticos  coDilcnmatoa 
tolennt  et  sustiaent  in  Btmtls  publicis  circa  Tholosara  et  aliis  locis  coruni  juris- 
diction) fiubditis,  capere  viros  rcligiosos  et  clcrieos  ac  corum  bonis  propriis  spo- 
Bate  et  ad  rcdemptionem  compcllcrc,  ct  rulncrarc  ct  mjuriis  cos  afficere,  necnon 
et  Tiros  Catholicos  cum  clericls  commorontes  occidcre  mutilaro  et  alia  mala  ec- 
olesita  et  ecclosiaaticia  viria  infcrrc,  maximo  cum  noa  dicti  inquiiiitorea  publico 
excommunicavorimua  omncm  liominem  tarn  virum  quam  u)ulierem  taoquam  £iu- 
torcm  ct  detfunsorem  bercticorum  qui  els  consilium  vel  auxilium  aliquod  cis  oo- 
cuUe  Tcl  manifcste  prestaret,  et  vicarius  ct  capitularii  aupradicti  contra  prohibi- 
tionem  nostram  tcmerc  supradictos  bcreticoa  In  supradictis  malitiia  fovcnt  nequi- 
ter  et  tmstcntimt ;  et  cum  Insupcr  ipsi  sacmmcnto  et  constttutionibiis  ecclesie 
teoeantur  hcreticos  ubiquo  capcro  ct  totam  terram  corum  jurisdictioni  subjtjctam 
B  pravitate  beretica  extirparc,  non  attendentcs  quod  scripturu  dicit,  nnn  est 
grandis  diflercntia  ntrum  Ictum  admittas  tcI  difTcras  quooiam  mortem  languen- 
(ibua  probntur  infligere  qui  banc,  cum  po6sit,  non  excludit  et  alibi  dicatur  canonc, 
qaod  error  cai  non  resistitur  probatnr,  et  negligerc  com  posait  argueie  pcnrcrsos 
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nihil  aliud  est  quain  fovcrc,  ncc  caret  acrupulo  eocietatis  occulto  qui  ma 
(iicinori  distuHt  obviare,  niaximo  cum  vicarius  et  capitularii  supradicti  alia  vice 
tanquam  fautorca  ct  dcffcnsorcs  hcrcticorum  faerint  excommunicuti,  prcdictos 
vfcarium  ct  cnptlulario«,  liiibito  diligeuti  coanlio  ct  tractati^  ossidentibus  nobis 
vcnerabili  patro  R.  Dei  gratia  episcopo  ThoIoBano  ct  II.  abbatc  Jklimsi  sab  Ver* 
iluno,  et  P.  prcposito  Sancti  Stephani,  et  P,  priore  ecclcsie  beate  Marie  dcanrate, 
tauquam  fautores  et  suatentulores  licreticoruni  auctoritat«  qua  fungimur  cxcom- 
municatiouis  vinculo  innodatuua. 

Lata  fuit  bee  sontentia  publice  in  ecclesia  sancti  Stephani  Tliolose,  coram 
mnltta  viiis  religioeis  ct  capellania  parochiaUuin  ccclesiarum  Tboloso  ct  nllis  Tiria 
ccclcsiaaticia,  IX  KnU  Augusti  anno  Domini  MCCXXX\1L 


11. 

AnGCMETfT  OP  BEHNAnii  Delictkux  nEFonE  Phiuppk  I.E  Bel, 
Toui.ousK,  1304. 
(Bib.  Nat.  MSS. .  f onds  latin.  No.  4270.  f o1. 138. ) 
Dixit  ctiam  sc  dixisse  tunc  ipse  fniter  Bcrnardus  quod  Dcua  fcccrat  magtu^T 
grntiam  patrue  in  advcntu  ip^us  domini  regis,  eo  quod  rlictus  frater  GtiiUielmas 
Petri,  ordinis  precdicatoniui,  tunc  prior  proviDcialis,  pnEsentibua  inqutsitoribofl 
Tolo.ste  et  Carcassuuo*  ct  niultis  aliis  fratribus  ejusdem  ordinis,  dixit  ct  coofessus 
est  loqucns  in  personam  inquisitoram  pnedictorum,  in  pneaeutla  ipsioa  r^ia  et 
pbmum  quam  quingcntanim  perw)uarum  in  aula  supenori  ipsius  doniini  regis 
cxi!itenliuui,quod  in  lota  lingua  occitaua  uon  crant  bteretici  nisi  tantummodo  in 
burgo  CarcassoniB,  Albice  vel  Corduae,  vel  in  circuitn  per  unom  leacam  tcI  dnu, 
ct  quod  illi  non  crant  quadraginta,  ct  si  crnnt  qnadraginta  non  crant  qainquit' 
ginta,  et  quod  hoc  dictns  fVater  Guilbolmus  dixit  bis  in  pnesentia  prsdictarum ; 
et  ideo  intulit  tunc  ipse  fmter  Bcrnardus,  ut  dixit,  quod  patria  qus  bactenus 
fuerat  dilTamata  teslinionio  ipsoniui  iuquisitorum  ab  infnmia  pnedicta  in  ndrcntu 
ipsiuH  domini  regis  fuerat  relevata,  et  sperabat  fnitcr  Bcmnrdus,  ut  <liiit  tunc  sc 
dixissc,  quod  ex  quo  tunc  secundum  verba  eonmi  toti  pntria  emt  aauii,  excepta 
sex  Icucis  ct  quinquagiuta  personis,  quod  Icuced  illo*  et  persons  oc  tres  tUUd  prw- 
dicto:  adbuc  invcnicntnr  immunci  a  labc  hxresis  pnedicta.  Dixit  etiam  tnnc 
ae  dixisse,  quod  si  botJie  vircrcnt  Iwati  Pctnis  et  Pauiu8,et  contra  cos  impin- 
geretur  quod  bierelicns  ndoraasent,  si  jirocederetur  contra  cos  super  bujusmodi 
udomtionc,  sicut  per  aliquos  inquisitores  istanim  partium  aliquando  contra  mal- 
tos  fuit  processum  nee  paterct  cis  via  deficnsionis.  Si  enim  de  fide  interrogaren- 
tur,  respondercnt  sicut  inagistri  et  doctores,  ubi  autcm  diccrctur  eis  quod  bsrcli- 
cos  adomi^sent,  et  qnorrcrent  quoa  hasrcticos.  ct  dicercntur  eia  sola  noniina  dicto- 
rum  hfereticomm  (quoj  quldcm  nomtna  ct  cognnmina  niuUis  conTeniaut)  et  ipai 
beati  Putrus  ct  Paulas  dicereut  "  Istos  nunquaui  novimus.  Dicatis  nobis  ubi 
Bont  vel  unde  vcnenint  et  quo  ivcrunt,  cujus  lioguie,  statunc  aut  conditioais 
erant"  ct  nihil  cIs  dicerctur  per  quod  notilia  dictorum  ba'reticonim,  qui  dicuntar 
adoroti  baberi  posset :  si  etiam  quserercnt  quo  tempore  fiicta  fuerit  haic  adoratio, 
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«t  nou  dicerctur  dies,  mcnsis  nee  annua:  hi  ctiani  qtiicrerent  nomlna  tcelium  et 
Don  dorentnr  ci»,  non  est  qui  posalt  exprimerc,  ut  dixit  tunc  so  dixlssc  ii)80  fratcr 
Bemardus  qaod  hi  apostoU  qoi  tarn  sancti  sunt,  a  tali  macula  coram  liominibns 
M  powent  dcflcndere,  raaxime  cum  ai  quia  vellct  cos  deSendcre  statim  impingcre- 
tor  quod  crut  fautor  hxrcticornm,  gicat  ipso  frater  ISernordas  in  se  ipso  et  dicto 
Tioedomioo  probarit. 

IIL 

SuppLicATioir  OP  ms  Cqubch  of  A1.B1  to  the  Colleob  of  Cas- 

DINALS    (1304-5), 

(Archives  de  rnfiteUle-vinc  d'AlW.— Doat.  XXXIV.  fol.  42.) 
IllustrisrimEe  DominAtionis  Patribua  Tcncrabilibus  Dominis  Cardinalibua 
■ftoposancts  Romanee  ccclcsiic  sacroquo  coctui  eorumdum,  Capitnlum  et  Canonict 
ecclesis  Albicnais  et  Cnpitulum  ct  Canonici  ecclusio}  Sti.  SaWii  de  Albia,  Abboi- 
quG  ct  monacbi  mouosterii  de  Galliaco  Albiensis  diocesia,  ct  alii  rcligiosi  quorum 
sigilla  infcriua  sunt  appcnsa,  sunnim  sublimitatum  imperiis  sabjcctionciu  debitam 
et  dcTHtam.  Justu  jMter  supplicatur  a  filiis  dum  ccruunt  fluctus  tumcscerc  ct 
ondisinsilinntibuaTcntiact  flantibus  ex  adrcrao  natifragium  immincre  formidant, 
pnMertim  dum  nccesMrium  cxigcntc  qunlitate  causarum  salu«  non  patcat  &ut 
■oxilium  aliunde.  Verum  nostra  patria  quantis  sit  cxposiU  pra^cipitiis  el  ruini* 
propter  qumstioncs  et  dissensioncti  quibus  nd  invicem  sc  colHdunt  pntria  et  in- 
quisitOFCs  hflerciiciB  pnivitatia  norit  ille  qui  nihil  ignorat,  ct  adeo  cxcrovit  tur- 
batio  ut  idem  populus  ad  iracnndian  concitatus  non  vidcntur  atind  nnheinrc  nist 
at  diacriminibua  sc  committcns  deducat  in  ore  gindii,  ncdum  quos  siln  ptitat  nd- 
renario*  sed  et  alios,  ac  ad  talis  se  conrertnt  qus  non  poterunt  aliquatenna 
reparari.  Vestrio  jgitnr  Pateniitatid  pedibus  provoluti  buinititur  suppHcmuia  ut 
circa  pnemissa  sic  salutifcrc  ct  celcritcr  succurratiH  ipiod,  jirreclusa  via  penculis 
et  minis,  patria  restitualur  pact  dubilic  et  qulcti.  Constat  cnim  vobis  quod  duc- 
tus populus  ct  patria  est  calbolica  et  fidclts,  quantum  non  bumana  frngilitaa  noase 
alnit,  et  populus  ciritatts  A1bi»  et  patria  Sdem  catbolicam  corde  crcdcna  oro 
proBtctur  camdcm  ut  sic  pcrrcuiat  ad  stdutcm  et  lK>nis  operibua  astruit  ct  con> 
firmat.  . .  .  Patcrmtateni  vcstrnm  conscrvet  altissimoa  ecclesiie  sua  ^:incUie  per 
tempora  longiora.    (Signed  with  scTcntceo  seals.) 


IV. 
Bull  of  Cleicent  V.  is  Favoh  op  tbe  Inquisition. 
(Doat,  XX XIV.  fol.  112.) 
Clemens  cpiscopus  serrus  servorum  Dei  ad  perpetuam  rei  mcmoriam.    Dudum 
vcncmbiti  fratri  Petro  episcopo  Preneatino,  tunc  tituli  Suncti  Vitalis,  et  dilectn 
Alio  Dmtro  Bcrengario  titulo  sanctorum  Xcrci  et  Acliillei  presbyteris  cnrdina- 
Hbus,  p«r  nustros  sub  certa  forma  littcras  duxinui!;  committenduui  ut  ipei  circa 
negotiam  inqniaitioiiis  Ucrcticc  pravitatis  in  partibus  Carcosaoncnsi,  Albicusi  ct 
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Cordue  super  certia  articalu  seu  depeDdentibiu  ab  ^dem  diUgenter  inqair 
et  Donnulla  etiam  ordiaarcnt ;  qui  auctoritate  Utteranim  ht^osmodi  qaadam  cara 
dictum  officium  ordmaese  noscuntnr.     Quia  vero  nostre  intcntionia  non  extitit 
nee  cxistit  ut  occosione  dicte  commiasioois  aeu  alki^uB  mandati  aostri  sapcr  faiii 
CardinalibuB  ip«s  facti,  Inquiutoribas  praviiatia  prcdicto  inqnircndi  vel  con-J 
jnactim  vd  divisim  cnin  episcopo  aeu  episcopis  ortlinoriia,  aut  ainc  ipsts,  prootJ 
eia  licet  accundum  caDonicas  sanctioDes  facultos  aliquatcnua  rcfitringatur;  Not* 
ordinationem  per  quani  dicti  Cardinalcs  facultatcui  iiiquirendi  per  ee  dirisim  in- 
quisitoribUB  ipsia  restrinxlsse  dtcantur  utpote  intentioiii  nostre  et  juri  coDtrariam, 
jaribua  carero  deccmimus  ct  nuUatcous  obecnrandam,  ordioatioae  ipeorum  Car- 
dinalium  circa  ecteros  alios  articulos  in  omnibus  ot  per  omnia  in  suo  robore  do- 
ratara.    Nulli  ergo  omnino  honuaum  liceat  banc  paginam  nostre  cooBtitutiooia 
lofriDgere,  vel  ei  ausu  temerario  coutrairc.     61  quis  autem  hec  nttemptarc  pre- 
aumpserit,  indignationcm  omnipot.  Dei  et  bcatorum  Petri  ot  Paali  apostolonim 
ejus  se  noverit  incursunim.    Datum  Pictavia,  sccimdo  Idus  Auguali,  Poatificatus 
Dostri  anno  tertio.    (13  Aug.  1808.) 


V. 
Brief  of  Clement  V.  Conckextno  tdk  Prisoners  of  Albi.' 

(Deal,  XXXrV.  fol.  80.) 
Venerabtli  fratri  Gcraldo  episcopo  Atbiensi  et  dilectis  QUis  inquintoribua 
beretici)  pravitatia  in  partibus  Albiensibus.    Dudum  vuncrabili  fratri  nostro  '. 
trando  tunc  episcopo  Albicnsi  et  inquisitoribua  dictia  nostros  direximos  Uctens  ] 
in  hec  verba : 


*  Haardau  (Bernard  D^Ucleox,  p.  IM)  prluU  the  ball  of  1210  (Doat,  XXXII.  fol  60). 
contained  In  the  al>oro,  bol  has  apparently  orerlooked  tbo  sotoeqQCQt  and  (ar  more  sl^- 
niflcont  one.  Ttic  earlier  bull  al&o  appcan  iu  T.  V.  p.  40,  of  the  Regcatum  Clementb  PP. 
V.  jiut  Itsacd  Id  Rome. 

In  Uto  eam«  pabllcatlon,  rcceired  too  bite  for  rcfervnco  to  be  made  la  tbo  proper  place 
(Bco  above,  p.  7S\  there  arc  tCTcral  letters  throwing  Itgfat  on  tbo  troubles  of  Bernard  de 
Castanet,  BUbop  of  Albl.  In  1307  two  of  hU  cntbcdnU  canons,  Sicard  Alemao  aad  Ber- 
nard Astrnc,  accused  him  before  the  pope  of  numoroas  crimes.  B«rcngor,  CBrtiinal  of 
8S.  Nerco  and  Achilles,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  &flcr  ezamlulng  the  artlclea  of 
accusstion,  suspended  him  from  all  his  Ainctlons  doriug  an  lavestlgatiou.  "  Executors  ** 
were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Athl  to  tabc  testimony,  giving  three  months  to  the  pruseeo- 
Uon,  then  two  to  the  defence,  and  floalt;  two  more  to  the  prosecotion  iu  rebuttal.  A 
vicar-gCDcnil  was  sppolutod,  July  SI,  to  take  charjfc  of  the  see,  and  three  proeunton  to 
collect  lis  reTcnnes,  One  of  tlio  "  executors  "  was  Amaad  KoveUl,  Abbot  of  FoQlfrolde, 
whom  we  have  seen  (p.  87)  replacing,  by  order  of  Fhillpc  k  Bel,  the  bishop  In  hlslnquUi- 
torlal  capacity.  Amaud  wns  soon  oftenrards  appointed  vice-chancellor  of  the  curia ;  this, 
wltli  other  Impediments,  detnycd  the  investigation,  and  on  November  30  two  additional 
months  were  granted  to  lUc  prosecution.  Nothing  apparently  coroo  of  the  trial  excvpt 
that  it  probably  quickened  Beroard's  desire  to  abnodon  his  thorny  BeaL  There  is  a  pupal 
brief  of  October  SI,  130(j,  addressed  to  Bertrmnd  do  Bordcs  as  Bishop  of  Albl,  in  which  fi<^ 
oard  ia  ulludcd  to  aa  bte  of  Albl  and  now  of  Puy  (Ibid.  T.  XL  pp.  62, 165 ;  T.  IIL  pp.  3, 355). 
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Clemens  episcopue,  serruB  serrorum  Dei  venerabill  fratri  Bertmndo  cpiscopo 
Albieosi  ct  dilcctia  filiis  inquisitoribus  hercticc  pniritatis  in  pnrtibos  Albie,  sain* 
tcm  et  apostolicsm  beDedictioncin.  SigniflcaniQt  nobis  Isnrnus  Colli,  P.  FYuiM, 
Jo.  de  Porta,  Jo&nnes  Pnya,  Pctrus  do  Raissaco,  B.  Caaas,  O.  Salavert,  G,  de  Lan- 
du,  Isarnus  de  Cardalbaco,  G,  BnrrelU,  circs  AlbieoBea,  qnod  ipsi  olini  de  man- 
dato  Tcnernbilia  fmtris  B.  AoicieuaiA,  tunc  Albiensla,  epiacopi  et  luquisitoris  sen 
inqaisitorum  qui  crant  tunc  in  {Mrtibus  illia,  occosIodq  criminiB  bercseos,  faerist 
cvccri  mancipati,  et  jam  per  ooto  aunoe  et  nmpUos,  tarn  Albie  quam  Corcoasone, 
din  carceria  ocguatiaa  sustalernnt,  sicut  adhuc  sustinent,  qoamvis  nulla  auper  hoc 
ftcta  fucrit  condempnatio  dc  ci&dcm ;  cum  autem  ox  parto  dictorum  cirinm  pla- 
nes fiierimuB  cum  inatantia  requisiti,  ut  ad  condempnationem  vel  absolutionem 
corumdrni.  prout  jus  cxigit  fiiccrcmus  proccdi:  Noe  rolentes  quod  circa  illot 
restri  ofHcii  debttum  exequamini,  Bicut  decet,  dlacretioni  vestre  per  ApostoUca 
scripta  mandamus,  quatenus  apud  Albiam  tu  frutcr  eptacope  per  to  vcl  per 
alium  5CU  alios  tdoncos,  voa  Tcro  inquisitor  vcl  inquisitorcs  prcfati,  pergonallter 
predictos  cires  ubicumque  dctineontur,  adduci  ad  restrom  presentiam  sub  fida 
cu&todia  faciontcB,  in  eodem  ncgotio  quibuscumquc  proccssibus  factis  seu  incbo- 
atia  per  rcncrabiles  iratres  Leoaardam  Albancnsem,  nunc  Prcnettitiunt  tunc  titnU 
S.  Vitalia  ct  Bcrengarium  Tosculannm  cpiscopum,  tunc  tituli  sanctorum  Nerei 
ct  Aciiillei,  et  dilectos  fllios  nostros  Johanucm  tituli  sanctorum  MorceUini  et 
Petri  presbyteros  ac  Ilichardum  sancti  Eustochii  diacunum  Cardinules,  seu  per 
dilectutu  filium  Arnaldum  abbatem  Fontialxigidi  Cistcrciensia  ordinia,  Karbo- 
ncana  dioceais,  nunc  8ancte  Romane  Eccleaio  Ylcccuncellarium  seu  alios  quoft- 
eamque,  commissionum  vigoro  per  nos  vcl  per  felicis  recorclationis  BcDcdictam 
pftpam  undccimum  predecessorcm  nostrum  super  facto  facrcais  dictos  civea  tan* 
geat£  fucionim,  ab  subrogatione  prefati  abbatis  et  predict!  Albicusis  episcopi 
fiwrta,  nequaquam  obstantibus,  in  codem  negotio  solum  Deum  babentes  pre  ocu- 
lis,  ad  inquirendum  contra  illos  contra  quos  tnquisitum  nou  est,  ct  contra  illoe 
etiam  contra  quos  inquiutum  cxlitit,  sed  nou  plcnu,  diligentcr  ac  plcnahe  secnn- 
dom  formam  quo  consuerit  iu  talibus  observari,  contru  illos  vero  contra  quos 
plenarie  inquisitum  est,  et  contm  predictos  alios  cum  plcne  fucrit  inquisitum,  ad 
eeotenliani  ratlone  previa  proccdatb,  et  alias  contra  illos  vcstri  officii  debitum 
ezequamini,  pront  fuerit  rationis,  communicato  tamcn  proc^ssu  prius  et  inqui- 
aitiono  prcdictis  prcfatis  Prenesiino  et  Tusculauo  cpiscopta,  eorum  consiliia  in- 
bereutea;  per  boctamen  quoad  alios  ordin.itioni  facte  dudum  de  maudato  uostro, 
tarn  Curcassone  quam  Albio  per  dictos  Prcaest.  ot  Tuacul.  episcopos  tunc,  ut 
predicitur.  presbyteros  Cordin.  ex  commimionc  seu  commissionibus  tam  per  noa 
qoam  per  prcdccessorem  nostrum  factis  predictia  qnibuscumque  aliia  Cordin&l- 
ibcMi  et  processibus  habitis  per  eosdem  super  facto  hominum  illorum  de  Albta  et 
de  diocesi  Albicosi,  contra  quos  per  dictum  Demardum  Aniciensem  tunc  Albi- 
ensem  episcopnm,  ct  inquisitorem  seu  inquisitores  predictos,  condempnationia 
sententia  lata  fuit,  nullatenus  rolumus  prcjudicium  gcnerarl.  Datum  Avenione, 
certo  Idus  Februarii  pontificatus  nostro  anno  V.  (8  Feb.  1810). 

Varum  sicut  acceptmus  prcscntatis  prefato  cpiscopo  ct  inquisitoribus  litteris 
sapradictifi,  et  quibusdam  diceutibua  quod  dicte  littere  fuerant  a  nobis  subrop* 
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ticic  impctratc,  pro  co  videlicet  qnod  aliqui  ex  dictis  dvibus  ante  tenipui  dftto 
littemrum  ipsanim  dcccsscroDt,  reliqui  voro  ipso  tempore  id  cnrcere  pcnuaneboxit, 
et  sic  predictA  non  potnerunt  intimiusG,  ct  in  prcfato  ncgotio  hue  as^^ue  procedcre 
Deglexcmnt.  Noa  itaque  Dolentcs  quod  propter  hoc  justitia  rctonietur,  dijcre- 
tioDi  vesLrc  per  apostolica  mandamus,  qiiatenua  premiasU  non  obstontibiu.  »eo 
obstante  etiuin  quod  aliqul  du  predictia  qucrctnutibus  non  smt  cives  Albic,  licet 
sint  de  dioccai  Albie,  nee  si  aliquem  de  predictia  mori  contingat,  tl'I  ante  deces- 
sixsct  quam  inquirerc  inchoarcritis  vel  tnchoavisactis,  tcI  post  eoruuidem  mor- 
tem, in  aliquo  non  obstante,  tarn  de  mortui»  qunm  do  viyi*  inquirerc,  et  in  eodem 
negotio  proccdcre  minimo  postpouatis,  jnxta  prediclarum  nostranim  tenorcm 
litterarutn.  Quod  si  fonuin  vos  filii  in quist tores,  bis  nolucritis,  aut  non  polueritia, 
aut  non  curaTeritis  intereue,  tn  frater  cpiscope,  solus  per  te  vel  per  aliam  scu 
alios  in  negotio  codem  procedas,  juxta  littcramm  contincntiam  earumdem. 


VI. 
■WirnpRAWAL  OF  Skcubitt  fbom  Citizkxs  of  Albi. 
(Archives  de  I'lnquisition  do  Carcassonne. — Doat,  XXXII.  fal.  ISS.) 
Joannes  episcopus  aervus  seiromm  Dei  dilectia  filiis  inqutsitoribus  hKretics 
pravitatis  in  pArtibus  CarcnasoniB  constitutis  saluteu)  et  Hpostolicam  benedic- 
tioncm.  tJt  cummissum  vobis  negotium  CatboHcs  tidei  autorc  Domino  pros- 
pcretur  in  vcstris  manibu3  libcnterapostolias  eollicitudinis  partes  apponimus  et 
qufliquc  obstautia  submorcmua.  OUm  qtiidem  fclicis  recordationis  Ctcmentl 
papio  quinto  pnedecessori  nostro  pro  parlu  quorumdain  buminum  de  partibus 
Carcaaaomc  suggesto  quod  inqoisitores  pravitutia  liiercticiD  illarum  partJum  qui 
tunc  enint  et  pro  tempore  fuerant  multa  illia  gravamina  ct  injurius  irrogarunt, 
iuiquos  contra  cos  ct  alios  iltarum  partium  processus  contra  justitiam  CacleiitflS, 
idem  pncdccc&sor  biyusmodi  auggestinnibus  aurem  occommodana,  Imnrc  memo- 
rioQ  Petro  episcopo  Prfcneslincnsi  tunc  tituli  Sancti  Vitalis  ct  rencrabili  frath 
nostro  Bcrcngario  episcopo  Tusculaneoai,  tunc  tituti  SS.  Ncrci  et  Achillci  pros' 
biteris  cardinalibus  qui  partium  illarum  notitiam  habebsut  et  per  partes  illas 
tranHttum  fuccre  tunc  habcbant,  suis  dedit  litteris  in  mandaUs  ut  de  pnemisiis 
Buggcationibus  et  aliis  incidcntibus  sc  plenius  Lnformarent,  et  nihilominus  in- 
terim personis  prosequentibus  negotium  mcmoratum  de  securitate  idonoa,  pen* 
dcnte  dicto  negotio,  auctoritate  apoctolica  providerent  noc  permittcrcnt  co3  per 
eosili^m  inquisitores  aliquatenus  mnlcstari ;  prrcfnti  quoque  canliaales  linjuamodi 
commissiouis  prstcxtu  Aymerico  de  Castro  burgcnsi  CarcasBons  et  quibusdam 
aliis  tunc  negotium  prosequentibus  supradictum  securitatem  hnjusmod),  pendente 
dicto  negotio,  apostolica  auctoritate  precstantcs,  illos  sub  sun  prt)tectionc  et  sedis 
apostiiliciKreccpcrunt;  quom  rcceptionem  idemprrodeccssorii-  •.  habeas 

ct  gratam  mandavit  lUam  inviolabilitcr  obeerrari,  eisdcm  iih^  >  distrlc- 

tius  inhibendo  no  coutrn  pnefiitum  Ajraericum  et  alios  officii  varum  prattcxlu 
procuderent  quoquomodo,  donee  prafatum  negotium  esset  per  sedcm  apostolicam 
termioatum  et  a  acdc  ipsa  aliud  rcciperent  in  mandatis.  Quia  vero  pnefati  Xjmtt- 
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ictu  ct  alii  circa  propositA  ct  objccta  per  cob  uUeriua  coram  prsedecessore  pra^fnto 
&c  cciani  coram  nobis  DCgotiuru  ipsum  prosequi  neglexerunt  et  quasi  negligunt, 
prsfata  protecdonc  securi,  noa  nolcDtcs  sicut  ctiiim  non  dcbcmus  proptcrca  tc- 
Btmm  officium  inipediri,  flecuritatcm  ipaani  pcnltus  revocantea  discretion!  vestne 
per  npostoUca  scripta  umudamuaqualinus  contra  eumdom  Aymcricnm  et  alios  in 
decrcta  Tobis  proTiacia,  Deum  et  juatitioni  habondo  pros  ocuUj,  procedentes,  non 
obstontibtu  sccanEatc  prsHiicta  et  aliJs  securitatibus,  protcctioaibus,  confirma- 
tionibua,  ordinationibua,  et  inhibitionibus  quibusctimquc  dicti  prcudcccssoris  aut 
Alioram  quoratntibct,  juxta  forroam  vobls  traditnin  ac  canonicas  sanctioned  ct 
de  peritonim  consilio  officii  Tcstri  dcbitum  carctis  cxcqul  diligenter.  Datum 
Avenione,  t«rtio  Kalcndas  Aprilia,  pontitlcatua  nostri  ftDno  aecundo  (30  Mart. 
1818).  

VII. 

E-XEQCATCtt   OF  AN    InQHISITOB   FOB  CUAUPAGXE. 

(Archives  de  I'lnquisitlon  de  Carcassonne.— DoQt,  XXXII.  fol.  127.) 
PbiUppus  regis  Francitc  primogcnltus  Dei  gratia  rex  Navarnc,  CampanisB 
et  Bria  comes  palatinos  dilcctis  ct  fidelibus  suis  anircrsia  bailtiTis,  castcUanis, 
TAS&llis,  prsepositis,  coniniunitalibus  villamtn  et  earura  rectoribua,  cseterisque 
oommanln  oflicia  gcrcntibus  in  nostris  cumiUtibua  Cainpatiio:  ct  Bria),  ad  quos 
pneaentcs  littprfe  porvenerint  salutem  ft  dilectioncm.  Tenore  prsacntium  bovJs 
diatricte  pnccipicndo  niandamuf},  quatenus  dUecto  fratri  GuiUelmo  AItisaiodo> 
rensi  ordinia  fratnini  pricdLcatoruai  pncsentium  cxhibitori  domini  Papfc  inquiai- 
tori  hsreticomm  ac  pcrfidorum  Jadeeorum  in  regno  Francioo  sine  mom  ct  qunlibct 
difflcultate  plcnario  obcdiatia^  aicut  vobis  in  citando,  capiendo,  dctincnUo,  ad  eos 
tnilCcndo  acu  ctiam  duccndo  ct  punicudo  tarn  Cliristianos  quoin  JiidfCOA,  quoa 
idem  fratcr  inquisitor  invenent  culpabiles  contra  atatuta  eccloalo)  ct  fidem  Domini 
nostri  Jeau  Chriati,  ipaum  nihiloniiuus  familiam  ct  res  ipsiita  cuatodicntes  et  dc- 
feadicntee  aicut  una  ct  familiam  et  rca  nostras.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  prsescn- 
tibus  littcris  nostrum  fecimua  apponi  algillam.  Actum  et  datum  Pariauis,  die 
Dominica  in  crastino  Sancti  Milttbio!  a[)ostolt,  anno  Domini  MCO.  octuagesimo 
qaarto,  mcnsc  Fcbrnorii  (25  Feb.  1285). 


vm. 

Sej^tkncb  op  Marguerite  la  Porete. 
CArcUivea  nationalea  de  France.  — J.  -428,  No.  15.) 
In  Cbriati  nomine  amen.  Anno  ejuadem  MCCC  dccimo,  indictione  octaro, 
die  dominica  post  Asccnsioncm  Domini  (31  3Inti),  pontificatus  bcatisaimi  patris 
domini  C.  divina  proridentia  Pape  quinti  anno  quinto,  in  Gravia  Pnrisius,  facta 
ibidem  congregationo  aollempni,  aasiatentibus  mibi  rcvercndo  in  Chiiato  patre 
domino  Parisicnsi  cpiscopo,  magistris  Jobannc  de  Frogerio  official!  PariaicnsI, 
C.  de  Cheont,  Jobannc  de  Domnomarliao,  Xaverio  de  Clinrmoin,  Stephano  de 
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«ta8bi 


rkfa<|MadMfefaeai 


■pndittiiit 


taHMM  «c  ia  aeffpcK  qwA,  Beet  teMi 

Seci  UM  plBla  obCidfflMi  Mi  tifat 

Jamfat— mwyWrrfhoclnwrnitgrfililwiii.q— d 

riMi  scejvsf*  Dce  rHpeodan  oobii  aqwr  pfoaiMi  k 

mendmm  naetiooM  enoakM  pn>caBnctscC  eoafi 

Mv  pro  b«ritlc»  l«  hahwimt  «t  habere  debiBM:  Fbb 

rvbaUknUni  ohtHnaU  muani,  docfi 

d«Utam  txereere  inqoLdtionem  ooatfE  te  ct 

proot  czcgit  or<la  rits,  ex  quibot  ingnwitifwie  ct 

qaoadAfls  nniinniwhii  te  Ubnzin  peedftnim 

qnam  *mwin  ftitt  dlctai  libcr  per  bone  menunie  OnidaMH  din 

cplacopcnn  *  ceodenauttnfl  et  de  mandato  ipsos  in  Ytlmrwrii  Id  (■» 

prcMQtlft  pablicc  et  patenter;  a  qno  episcopo  tibi  fiiit  tab  pCBA 

tianU  expnaw  inhibitam  oe  de  celero  talem  libnim  componetes  rd  faaltcns  sol 

•o  Tel  dmlU  atereria,  addena  et  ezpreoc  pooetu  donuniu  cpucopns  in  qmdeia 

Uttcra  luo  ligilUta  RigiUo,  quod  si  de  cctcro  Ubro  Qtereiis  predicto  Tel »  ea  qoe 

continohantur  in  eo  verbo  tcI  scripto  dc  cetero  attemptares,  te  condeaipiUiSHt 

tanqtiAm  hcrcticnm  ct  rcUoqucbnt  Jasticlandain  josticie  lecQlarL    Post  vera  dkte 

omnia  dictum  libram  contra  dtctam  probibitioneni  ptorica  babmsti  el  plnriei 

Ota  CM,  ricat  et  ^ua  patet  recognition! bus  factti  nedoia  coram  inqoixitotv  Lotha- 

ringio  et  coram  rcverondo  patre  ct  domino,  domino  Joliannc  tnoc  CunMiaoeoci 

epiaoopo,  nunc  nrcblepiacopo  SenoncD5i,t  dictum  eamdem  Ubrum,  preter  ooo- 

•  aal  II.,  Blthop  of  Camlfrai  from  1390  to  1806. 

t  f'lilllppr  tie  Marign;,  BUIiop  orCam1>nU  In  ISOS,  tmufbrnKl  to  Beai  tn  April,  1310, 
la  Uiao  to  tforu  ttio  Templara  vrlio  retracted  tbelr  confaeriont. 
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denpBiitioDem  et  combTutinnem  prcdictaa,  sicut  bonum  et  Ucitum  communi- 
caBd  revorendo  i>atri  domino  Johanni  Catlialoncnsi  episcopo  ct  qaibusdam  pcr- 
sonis  oUis,  proat  ex  fidcdignonun  jumtorum  vt  supor  hiis  coram  nobia  evidentibas 
mtimomis  nobis  liquet  Nos  igitcr  super  prcmiasis  omnibos  dclibcratjone  pre- 
hat^ta  diljgentj  commnmcatoquo  multorum  pmtorum  in  utroquc  Jura  conailio, 
Deum  ct  soncta  cvangclia  pre  ocntis  habcntcs,  dc  revercndi  patris  et  domiiii 
Domini  O.  Dei  gratia  Piuisiensia  eptscopi  consilio  et  asseosu,  te  Margaritam 
000  eolnm  acut  lapsam  in  faermtm  scd  aicut  ralapsam  finoliter  condempoamas, 
et  te  relinquimTiB  jasticio  Bccalari.  rogantcs  earn  ut  citra  mortem  ct  mcmbro- 
ram  mutilationeni,  tecnm  agnt  miscricorditer  quantum  pcrmictnnt  canonice  saoc- 
taones;  dictum  ctiam  Ubmiu  tanquam  bcredcum  et  erroneum  upote  errorea  et 
bererim  continentem,  judicio  magistrorum  in  tlicologia  ParieiuB  exietentium  et 
dc  eornmdem  consilio  fin&litcr  condempnainus  uc  demum  excouimunicari  volnmus 
et  comburi;  univcrsis  ct  singulis  babcntibus  dictum  librum  precipicntea  Uistricte 
«t  sub  pens  excommunicationis  quod  infra  iDstana  fcstum  Apostolorum  Petri  et 
Fauli  nobis  rel  priori  fratrum  predicatoram  Parisiua,  nostro  commissario,  sine 
fraude  re«ldcrc  tencnntur.  Actum  Parisius  in  Gravia,  prescnte  prcdicto  patre 
rcTcrendo  Parisiensi  cpiscopo,  clero  ct  populo  dictc  civitatis  ibidem  soUcmpniler 
oosigrcgato,  Dominica  infra  ABcenaionem  Domini,  anno  Domini  MCCO  decimo. 


CoxsuLTATioir  OF  Ca270n  Lawtexis  ox  tbb  Casb  of  Mabgubbitb 

LA   PORBTE,  BHLO   MaY    30,  1310. 

Universis  preaentea  littcras  inspocturis,  Gaillclmus  dictus  Prater  archtdiaconus 
Laudonie  in  occlcsia  Sancti  Andrce  in  Scocia.  llugo  dc  Bisnncio  canonicus  Pari* 
steottflf  Jobannea  de  ToUenz  cananicua  Sancti  Quintini  in  Vcromandua,  Ucnricus 
de  Bitonia  canonicua  Fumcnaia  ct  Petrus  dc  ValUbua  curatus  Sancti  Qcrmani 
Aitissiodorenaia  do  ParisJoa,  ot  ctiam  rogoctos  Parietua  in  dccrctis.  aalutem  in 
actorc  ealuds.  Koveritis  vinim  Tencrabllisin  dcvotum  etdiacrctum  fnitrom  Guil* 
Idisum  dc  ParisiuB  ordinia  prci)icatoruni  iuqui»itori'Oi  berctice  pravituti^  in 
regno  Francie  aactoritatc  ecdia  apostoUce  depulatum,  iaque  processuin  qui  sequJ- 
tnr  Dofais  istunaaaCf  consultationcmqae  nobis  fccissc  inferiua  annotatam.  Pro- 
ooam  eqnidexn  Utta  Mt :  Tempore  quo  Alargarita  dicta  Porctc  suspocta  do  borcsi 
foil  in  rebelUoue  et  in  iuubedicutia,  nolens  responderc  nee  jurare  coram  ioquisi- 
tore  de  biia  qne  ad  inquisitioois  abi  commiaec  officium  pertinent,  ipse  inquisitor 
contra  earn  Dihiloinious  inqulaivit  et  etiam  depositione  ]ilurium  te»tiuin  ioTeoit 
qood  dicta  Margari(a  librum  qucradam  composuerat  contincutem  liercaea  et  cr- 
rom  qui  de  mandalo  rcvcreudi  patris  domini  Quidonis  condom  Comeracenais 
epieoopi  publice  ct  aoilempniter  tanqtiam  talia  fiiit  condcmpnatua  ct  combuatus 
et  per  Uttcram  dicti  episcopi  fuit  ordinutum  quod  ai  talia  aicut  ca  que  contine- 
bontnr  in  libro  dc  cctero  attemptaret  rcrbo  tcI  scripto  cam  condempnabat  et 
nelinqncbat  justtciandam  josticic  accnlari.  loTcnit  etiam  idem  inqoisilor  quod 
tpaa  recognovit  in  jadido  scmel  coram  inquisltorc  Lotbaringie  ct  aemcl  coram 
rcTcrcndo  patre  Domino  Philippo  tunc  Cameracensi  epiacopo,  so  post  condemp- 
Dacionem  predictam  librum  dictum  babuidfic  ct  alios:  inveoit  etiam  idem  in- 
IL-3T 
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quiaitor  quod  dicta  Iltargaritii  dictum  librum  in  mo  condmiti  cosdeni  cnDtioea 
tem  errores  post  ipsius  Itbri  coDdempuationem  revurcndo  p&tri  Domiuo  Jo.  Di 
gratia  Catbalaaneosi  cpiscopo  commauicavit  ac  ncdum  dicto  domino  sed  i 
ploribus  aliis  pcrsonis  Bimplicibua,  bcgordis  ct  alits  tanquaiu  bonum.  Consul 
tatio  autem  ex  predictis  rcsultans  per  prefatum  ioqaisitorom  ut  pcrtactam 
Dobia  facta  talis  est :  Videlicet,  utrum  in  tftlibus  dicta  bcguuiu  dcbeat  relapa 
jadicaiif  Nos  autcm  fidei  catbolicc  zelntores,  vcritatisquo  canooicc  prof«s 
qualcsctunque  consultationi  predicte  respoudentes,  dicimus  quod  ipsa  bcgniaa, 
auppoaita  vcritatc  fiicti  preccdentis,  judicanda  est  rclapsa  et  mcrito  rclinqnend] 
est  curio  scculori.  In  cujus  roi  tcstimoDiam  sigilla  nostra  prcscntibus  apposui- 
mu5.  Datum  anno  Domini  MCCC  decimo  sabbato  post  festum  beati  Joannis  antet 
portam  latlnam.*  

IX. 
ExBQrA.TtrB  OF  AM  Inquisitob  issued  bt  Pquxpfs  lb  Bon  of 

BORGUNDT. 

(MSS.  Bib.  Not ,  foods  Sloreau,  Ui  fol.  10.) 
PhiUppus  tmireraiii  et  ainguUs  BeueschalUs,  bailliTis,  scuUctiSf  offidania  et 
juattciariiB  tiostris  pncsentibua  ct  futuris,  ct  locatcncntibus  corumdem  {wr  ducotus 
et  diatrictus  nostras  Infm  dyoccses  Caoiemccnsia  ct  Leodienttis  constitutoB,  ad 
quoa  prsscDtea  nostne  littcra;  pcnrcncrint  salotcm  ct  omne  bonum.  Cum  religio* 
sua  dilcctusquo  nostcr  fratcr  (Henricus)  Kalcyscr  sacne  theologifle  professor  onI 
dinia  fratrum  prEcdicalorum  tuqui^tor  Lsercticcc  pravitatta  per  proTincialem  pro-  n 
vinciffi  Theotonia!  in  pnedictia  CamcraccD&i  et  Leodienai  dyocesibus  auctoritate 
apostolica  apocialitcr  dcputotus  pro  Dei  scrvitio  et  cultu  scu  cxaltatione  aanctic 
lldoi  orthodoxGC  utquo  ipsum  bicresia  crimen  a  dictis  partibus  qiiibus  prcsidemus 
ai  foraan  alicubi  vigcat  scu  inoleat  ralcat  cxtirparo  ad  loca  Seu  partes  nostra  Ju- 
risdictioni  subjectos  ct  vobis  commissaa  dcctinare  quifM]uam  habeat  seu  cUom  pro- 
ficieci,  Qosque  velut  princeps  catliolicus  qui  de  manu  altissimi  mulia  boon  rari* 
nsque  honorcs  rccognoscimuB  recipisse  in  pntdictis  et  atiisqui  divinum  continao 
obsoquium  comploccre  ut  conrcnit  plurinium  cupianKs  intcndimus  ymo  ctToln- 
mus  fuvonibilem  dare  tocum,  ipsamquc  inquisitorem  tanquam  Dei  specialetD 
nuniatnim  nostria  prosequi  gratiia  ct  faToriboa  optamus  idco  robis  et  cuillbd 
vestmrn  qui  super  lioc  fucritis  requisiti  sen  fuorit  rcquisitus,  disthcte  prsocipiendo 


♦  In  tbc  Register  of  Clumont  V.,  received  since  Ibe  text  of  this  volumo  waa  in  type, 
tbere  U  a  tirlcf  addrcsaed  Septcin^cr  3, 1310.  to  ttio  Iiiqalsttor  of  Longro*  ordering  liim  to 
proceed  v}t,'orously  against  the  licretlcs  of  flint  diocese  who  have  been  reported  by  the 
bishop  as  multipiylog  so  ttiat,  nuless  prompt  mcasnresBTVtalcen,  grave  Injury  to  ttie  faith 
la  to  tie  apprehended.  The  nature  of  the  heresy  Is  not  dwcrlbed,  bat  ll  wuprobftbly  tlutl 
of  the  BrothrcD  of  tlie  Free  Spirit  which  Mar^crite  la  Porcte  bad  beeu  dlsscminnUnjr 
throughout  thnt  rej^ion. 

The  Incident  has  further  Interctit  as  showing  how  completely  the  French  epIico|Mtc 
had  tmnsfcrrod  to  the  InqnlsiUon  its  juriedicUou  over  heresy,  In  spite  of  its  renewed  ac- 
tivity fti  tlie  moment  in  the  affair  of  the  Tcmplan'. 


mandamus  sub  obtenta  gratue  nostra;  riuutcnua  dictum  fratrcm  Henricum  in- 
quisilorem  quotioscumque  ad  excrcuudum  dictum  otficuiui  ad  dicta  tocn  »:u 
partes  TobU  commUsas  coutlgerit  k  Iransferrc  ct  supru  pncUictis  ueculare  bru- 
cbtum  invocando  Testrum  auxilium  poatulare,  cumdem  inqukitorem  farorabilitcr 
odmittatifl,  et  cidcm  in  ct  supra  prwdictis  5UH:ularc  brucliiuiu  invocando  vcstrum 
aujcilium  impcDdatis,  capiendo  »eu  capi  facieodo  quoecumque  ipse  inquisitor  dc- 
bitA  infurmatiane  scu  inquisLtione  precvia  ct  juris  ordine  alias  desupcr  observato 
de  aicuiomto  facinore  suspcctos  vel  dif&uatos  noveht  et  hsreticos  quosquo  vo- 
Uia  doxerit  nominandos,  ct  captos  etiaut  dctiucndo,  ct  iufra  juhsdictiooem  rcs- 
tnm  ad  locum  de  quo  dictus  inquisitor  vobis  dixcrit  deduccndo,  necuon  poena 
debila  pU'Cteudo  eosdeiu  slcut  ipse  decrcvcrit  ct  e&t  fieri  cousuetum,  si  videlicet 
qaondo  et  quoliens  ac  prout  ipse  iDquiRitor  ros  duxerit  reqnircndos.  Ut  autcm 
inquisitor  pricfatus  auum  inquiaitiouia  offlciura  sccurius  ct  Ubcrius  exercerc  valcat, 
nofltro  ftuffultas  prosidio  ct  favorc,  inquisitorem  camdcm  ipsiusquc  socium  ac 
ejus  notarium  et  familiam,  res  ct  bona  corum,  sub  nostri«  protcctionc,  dcfcnsioDO 
et  ulragardia  apeciati  atque  aecuro  cuuductu  rccepimui  et  recipiums  per  pne- 
•entei,  mandantcs  vobis  oiunibua  ct  HiDgulii  siipradictis  ut  vcstruui  cuilibet  qua- 
tenua  nostraa  pmtectionem,  defensionem  ct  Milvugnrdiam  §ecurumque  conductum 
bojusmodi  dtcto  inquisitori  ejusquo  socio  ac  notario,  familite,  bonis  et  rebus  coram 
invioUibi liter  observando,  nullam  injuriam  nultumquo  dtspcndium,  gravamen  aut 
dainpnum  aliquod  ii)sis  infcrro  in  pcrsonia  ac  bonis  a  quocumque  pcnuittatis, 
qoinnyniu  provideati^  ctsdem  dc  securo  transitu  ct  salvo  condnctu  si  et  prout 
per  dictmu  iuquisitorem  iude  fucntis  rcquislti.  Datum  in  oppido  nostro  Bruxel- 
leosi  mcnsis  uovcmbris  die  nono,  anno  Doaiiiti  UCCCC  Irice^mo  primo. 


X. 

Wald&nsianism  in  tde  Sextsnces  of  Pierbe  Cella. 
(Doat.  XXI.) 

I  select  a  few  of  Iho  aontences  of  Pierre  CoUa  in  1241-2,  Ulustrat- 
ing  tbe  development  of  Waldensianism  at  tbat  period^  and  the  relations 
between  it  and  Catbarism.  The  sects  were  perfectly  disliiicl,  but 
frequenliy  the  people,  in  their  antagonium  to  the  established  Church, 
looked  favorably  od  both,  and  connidcrtd  them  equally  as  **  boni  fio/ni- 
n«s/*  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  tbat,  iu  the  language  of  the  Inquisition, 
"  heretic  "  always  mouii^  Catharan.  The  following  cases  are  all  from 
GourdoD  and  Montauban. 

OaltcruA  Archambaut  vidtt  hcrcticos  plurics  in  direrall  locis,  audivit  prcdi- 
cationcfl  eorum,  ct  comc<lit  cum  eis  acpc,  ct  adnravit  eoft  Mpei,  et  pacts  osculum 
more  hcreticonim  planes  recepit  et  intcrfuit  hcreticationibua  duabtis,  et  adduxit 
Vnldcn^cs  ad  hcrcticos  in  domum  suam,  ubi  d is]) ti tavern nt,  et  con<1uxit  licrctico.q, 
ct  foit  dcpodUirius  corum,  muttociena  adoravit  C09  ct  comedit  cum  eis,  et  dedit 
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CIS  fie  bonis  sow,  et  RndSTit  predicationta  eoram  tocleni  qnod  non  recoTdatiir,  et 
cretkbftt  (luod  c»Hent  boni  liomiaea  et  quod  euet  Bftliu  cum  els,  et  ai  moreretur 
vellet  mori  in  ni&nibus  eorum.— SUbit  Constantinopoli  p«r  quinquo  atmos^do 
trace  et  vi&  sicut  alii,  ot  tenebit  pauperem  quamdiu  vixcrit  (fol.  lOG-Tj. 

B.  Bonaldi  vidit  P.  de  Vallibus  ViUdensctntCt  audivit  predicntionccn  ejus,  et 
credidit  allquando  ijuod  non  debet  bomo  jar&re,  et  in  domo  sua  propria  ruccpit 
Joset  de  Noguer  hcrcticum,  ct  dispntavit  cam  eo,  et  ipse  coiumcndavit  sectam 
Valdenucm.— Idem  quod  proxima,  oxcepta  cruce  (id  est,  Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanc- 
tum £gidium,  Sanctum  Jacobum,  Sanctnm  Salvatorem  de  Asturia.  Sanctum  Mar- 
clalem,  Sanctum  Leooardum,  Sanctum  Dyonisium,  Sanctum  Tbomam  Cantuaricn- 
»em)  (fol.  201). 

Potrus  do  Vcniioln  habuit  hereticos  ct  Vatdcoses  in  fortia  sua,  et  locutus  «6t 
alteii  cnrum,  cnnsuluit  Voldenses  de  infimiitate  sua.— tbit  od  Podium,  SaocLum 
Egidium  et  Sanctum  Jacobum  (rol.  302). 

Pana  tociena  recepit  Valdenaes  quod  non  rocolit,  ct  fuit  bospcs  ValdcDiiURt, 
et  miMt  dis  tociens  panem,  vinuni,  ct  alia  comestibllia  quod  non  nescit  cumcruuii 
et  fbit  in  dnmo  sua  facta  diaputatio  inter  Valdenses  et  credenteft  hercticia.  el  dili- 
gebat  P.  dc  Vallibus  tanquam  angelum  Doi :— Sicut  proxima,  exccpto  paupurts  et 
CtttCc  (i.  e.  Ibit  od  Podium,  Sanctum  Egidium,  Sanctum  Salvidorum  de  Aivturia, 
Sanctum  llarcialem,  Sanctum  Leonordum,  Saactum  Dyonislum,  SanctDm  Tho- 
mam  Cantuaricnfiom)  (fol  203) 

Petrona  uxor  Raimundi  Joaonia,  adduxit  P.  de  VAlIil>us  Valdensem  ad  do- 
mum  5uam,et  tenuit  per  octo  dies,  et  de<lit  ad  comcdenduni  el  bibendum,  et  andi< 
vit  cum  ibi,  ct  tenuit  per  trcs  septimanoa  Qernldam  VaMensem,  ct  credcbat  quod 
csset  l>uDa  mnUcr,  ct  dcdit  ci  de  bonis  suis,  ct  vidit  hcrctlcoa  et  audirit  prciliofr- 
tiornem  eorum,  ct  misit  eis  pnncm,  vinum,  ct  nucca.— Sicut  Huga,  excepta  cruc« 
{Le.  Ibit  (\d  Podium,  ad  Sanctum  Egidium,  Sanctum  Jacobum  ct  Sanctum  Salva- 
loremde  Asturia, Sanctum  Mar(!Jidfni  Leniuvictinsem,  Sanctum  Leonardum,  Sanc- 
tum Dyoalsium  et  Sanctum  Thnmam  Cantuarienscm),  et  teneLit  p&apcrem  per 
annum  (fol.  £04). 

O.  dc  Pradols  vidit  hcretlcoa,  andirit  prcdicutionem  eorum,  dedit  eis  de 
bonis  suia,  ct  piurlcs  ridit  ct  in  divorsis  loda  hercticns,  et  crcdebat  quod  boni 
botuincfl  cssoni,  plorica  vidit  Valdenaem,  et  crcdidit  quod  bonus  homo  osaet,  ct 
dcdit  ci  ad  comedendum  semel,  et  audivit  prcdicatjoncm  cjua.— Portabit  crucem 
per  bieDnium  (fol.  208). 

O.  Ricart  plurica  vidit  hcretlcos  et  in  diTorns  Ioct«  et  wpe  audivit  prcdica- 
tionem  eorum,  ct  intorfuit  appareilhanicnto,  recepit  osculum  pads  ah  els,  comedit 
cum  eia,  ruccpit  plurics  co*  in  domum  euam,  dcdit  cia  ad  comedendum,  recepit 
ab  ei»  forcipcs,  dcdit  ci»  uunm  mpnm,  unam  camiaiam,  unam  tunicom,  unam  quar- 
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tiam  frumenti,  dazit  YaldcDses  ad  hcreticos  ad  disputandam  In  die  Poscho,  auo- 
cziftTit  heretico«,  fuit  depositArias  eorum,  et  multocicaB  andirit  predioationem 
ftiereticorum,  credcbat  qaod  eaaent  boni  bominoB,  et,  si  moreretar,  vellet  mori  io 
xnanibos  eorum,  tocicns  adoravit  co»  qucnl  noa  rocordatur.— Stabit  CoDstonti* 

nopoU  per  trc«  annoa,  de  cruce  et  ria  sicut  alii,  et  teocbit  paupcrem  qoamdiu 

-vixerit  (foL  203). 

P.  de  Gauleoas  ridit  Valdcnies  et  berettcoa  et  locatus  cat  cum  oia  in  quadlBi 
navi,  ot  cum  andiuet  hcrcsca  quas  dtcebant,  rcces^t  ab  eig. — Ibit  ad  Sanctum  Jft- 
cobum  (fol.  230). 

P.  Baco  Tidit  Valdenaes  multociens  et  dcdit  eis  eleemoaynas  et  audirit  prcdi- 
catiouem  Valdenaiom,  et  diligebat  eoa,  et  credcbat  quod  cascnt  boni  hominea,  et 
frequenter  dabat  eia  de  suo,  ct  ijitcrfuit  cene  Valdensium,  et  comodit  dc  pane 
bencdiclo,  vino  et  piacibus  horeticorum  et  acccpit  paccm  ab  ei3 ;  item  dedit  Val< 
dcnsibufl  ad  comedcnduoi  in  dome  sua;  itoni  interfult  diaputntioui  tiereticorum 
et  Valdenttiiim.et  dedit  eis  duodccim  dcnorios. — Idem  quod  pmximua  (i.e. Ibit 
ftd  Podium,  Sanctum  Egidium^  Sanctum  Jacobum  et  Sanctum  Tbomam)  et  am- 
pUos  ad  Sanctum  Dyonisium  (fbU  931). 

P.  R.  Boca  dixit  quod  ridit  muUociciia  Valdcnsca  et  in  diTcrsis  locis,  et  etiam 
iiabuit  eos  in  domo  saa,et  audivit  ibi  monitionos  eorum;  item  credebat  quod 
ent  boni  homines;  item  plurics  venit  ad  hereticoa  et  audivit  predicationem 
Dm,  et  alibi  vidit  horetic^M  ct  accepit  pacein  ab  ipaia  horcticis;  item  tercio 
iit  hercticos  et  adoravit  eos;  item  quarto  vidit  boretlcoe  ut  audirit  prcdica- 
tioscm  eorum  et  adoravit  eos;  item  recepit  in  porticu  suo  bercticum,  ct  duxit 
«um  indo  ad  quemdom  locum,  et  dcdit  cuidom  berctico  unam  capani ;  item  cre- 
didit  a  prindpio  quod  VoldenieB  erant  boni  homines,  et  idem  credidit  poatea  de 
here ticis.— Stabit  ConstantinopoU  tribus  annia,  de  cmce  et  via  sicut  alii  (foL  S83). 

P.  Lanes  senior  dixit  quod  ridit  Valdcnaes  el  dedit  eis  eleemosinam,  ct  uxor 
ana  dedit  ae  Valdensibua  iu  morte  et  fuit  aepulta  in  cimitctio  eorum,  ipse  tamcn 
absens  crat,ut  dixit,  et  ridit  alibi  Valdeaaes.— Ibitad  Podium,  Sanctum  Egidium 
•t  Sanctum  Jacobum  (fol.  283). 

Johannes  Toset  dixit  quod  muUociens  vidit  heretlcos  et  in  dlrcnis  locia,  et 
f\ut  pretens  quando  quidam  fecit  se  hercticura  apud  RabaateDS.  et  tunc  ridit 
K^altoa  hcreticos  ibi;  item  audivit  predicationem  hereticorum  et  adoravit  ooa 
~^iA;  item  dcdit  aorori  aue  bcnitic<i  pluries  denarios;  item  assoclarit  herctlcoi; 
item  oaenciarit  arunculum  »uum  quando  fecit  sc  hcrcticom  apud  Villamur ;  item 
^onsuluit  Valdeusibufi  pro  infirmitate  Bua,et  credidit  quod  ussent  boni  hominea. 
— Stabit  Iribua  annia  ConstantioDpoli,  de  cruco  et  ria  aicut  alii  (fol.  232-83). 

Ramon  Carbonel  vMlt  multoa  Taldensea  et  in  dirersia  locis,  et  iuduxit  fra- 
trem  auum  ut  aolvcret  aolidoa  duc«ntos  Valdenaibua  legatos  eis;  item,  iuterfoit 
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disputfttioni  Vnldenslum  ct  hcreticorura ;  item,  interfuit  cenn  Valdenitiam  ei 
comedit  de  paae  et  piscibiu  bencdictls  ab  cis,  do  vino  bibit,et  andivit  predico- 
ifoDctn  eorum. — Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanctam  Egidiuro,  Sanctam  Jacobum,  Saaciom 
DyoQisiam  et  Saxictnm  Thomam  (fol.  284X 

Jflcobus  Carboncl  dixit  quod  frequpnter  venit  ad  scholaa  Valdensinra  et  lege- 
Ijal  cum  cis:  item  intertutt  disputatiooi  bercticorum  et  Valdensium  et  comedit 
de  pane  ct  pisce  bcnedictis  ab  eis,  de  rino  bibit,  et  tone  emt  daodccim  anno* 
rom  TcI  circa,  pt  credidit  quod  Valdenseg  nrant  boni  horoixies  usque  ad  tempus 
quo  ccclcaia  catidcmnavit  cos.— Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanctum  Egidiutn,  SaDctum  Ja- 
cobum et  Sanctum  Dyoniiium  (fol.  234). 

Bnitholomeus  de  Posaca  dixit  quod  adduzit  quemdura  Valdensem  ad  uzorem 
suQU  infirmam,  qui  curam  ilUus  egit,  et  audivit  predicatlouem  Valdensium.  et 
ex  tunc  dilexit  em,  et  vcnerunt  pluries  ad  domum  ejus,  ct  faciebat  cis  eleemosi- 
nas  dando  eis  panem  ct  vinum  et  multociens  ct  in  dirersia  locis  audivit  predica* 
tionem  eorum;  item  interfuit  cene  Valdensium  et  comedit  ul  supra;  item  pluries 
(accepit)  paccm  ab  eia.— Ibit  ad  Podiumj  Sanctum  Egidium,  Sascttun  Jacobum 
ot  Sanctum  Thomam  (fol.  234). 

Guillelmus  dcCatus  dixit  quod  cum  fratcr  suus  et  61ia  ejus  infinnarcntur  ad- 
daxit  Valdenses  ad  domum  suam  ut  habercnt  curam  eomm ;  !t«m,  audivit  expo- 
e>ltionem  evangelii  a  quodam  Valdcnsi;  item  aliquando  irerunt  Valdenses  ad 
restringendum  doHum  suum  ot  tunc  dedit  ci»  ad  comcdendum;  item  aliquando 
volebnt  cis  facerc  cleemosinaa  scil  nolcbant  accipera;  item  nliqunndo  accepit 
pacem  ab  eis  ct  audivit  admonitiones  eorum;  item  credidit  qaml  easoot  boni 
bomines,  et  ca  qun*  dicebant  et  faciobant  placcbant  ei.— Ibit  ad  Podium,  SoDClum 
Egidimn,  Sanctum  Jacobum  ct  Sanctum  Dyooisinm  (fol.  280). 

P.  Aiutorca  audivit  multociens  predtcationem  Valdensium  dam  prvdicareDt 
publico  in  Tiis;  item  quidom  apportavit  sibi  dc  pane  pisceque  benedicto  aVal- 
donsibus  et  comedit ;  item  credidit  quod  esscnt  boni  bomtnes  et  quod  homo 
poaset  salvui  cum  ipsis ;  item  dixit  quod  postquam  audivit  quod  ecclcsla  con- 
damnavcrnt  cos  non  dilexit  eos.— Ibitad  Podium,  Sanctum  Egidium  et  Bftnctnm 
Jacobum  (fol.  237-8). 

Domina  de  Cootos  vidit  Valdenses  publice  predicantcs,  et  dabat  cis  eleemo- 
smas,  ct  veoit  ad  domum  in  qua  manebant  ct  audivit  predicationem  eorum,  et 
multociens  irit  ad  cos  pro  quodam  Inflrmo;  item  in  die  Parasccves  venit  bis  *d 
Valdenses  et  audivit  predicationem  eorum,  et  coufessa  fuit  Valdcnsi  ouidam  pec- 
c:ita  sua,  ct  accepit  pcuitentiam  a  VaMensc;  item  credebat  quo<l  cesent  boui 
bomiaes;  item  vidit  bercticos  et  comedit  cum  els  ccrasa;  et  dicebatur  quod  esMt 
reconciliata;  item  vidit  alibi  pluries  hcrcticos;  item  comedit  dc  pane  signato  ■ 
ValdcnMbus. — Idem  quod  proxima  cxccpta  cruce  (i.  e.  Tbil  ad  Podium,  Sanctum 
E^dium,  Sanctum  Jacobum,  Sanctum  Thomam)  (fol.  341). 
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B.  Hcroon  vidit  Valdcnscs,  et  fiudirit  prcdicationem  eorum  ct  credcbat  quod 
easent  boni  homines;  item,  ivit  ad  bcrcdcos  volcns  tcntnre  qui  <»Hent  meliores, 
"Voldenacs  tcI  hcrotiri,  ct  ibi  nudirit  prcdicationem  eorum ;  item  alibi  locntua 
«3t  cum  hereticis,  et  adoravit  eos  postquam  faerat  confessus  quedam  dc  predictia 
£atrt  GuiUelmo  de  Belvais;  item  addaxit  sororem  Buam  hereticatam  a  Tholosa 
usque  ad  Montemalbanum,  et  conduxitcam  ct  alius  beretictu  usque  nd  qucmdam 
nuuuum ;  item  vcnit  ad  ipsas  ct  portarit  els  pisccm  et  bibit  cum  eia ;  item  roga- 
Tit  quemdam  quod  rccipcrct  illos  liereticas  in  manso  suo,  quod  et  fecit,  ct  pro- 
miAit  ci  quinquftgintfl  solidos;  item,  alia  vice  comedit  cum  hereticis;  item  fecit 
doDum  dictis  bercticis  ct  audivit  prcdicacioncm  eorum  ct  comedit  cum  eis;  item, 
Bpportavit  hereticia  fnictus;  item,  fcctt  tunicam  ct  cap»m  sorori  sue  ticretice; 
it«m,  TidJi  hereticoBCt  credcbat  qnod  csscnt  boni  bomines  et  babercut  bonam  fidem, 
et  comedit  dc  pane  signato  ab  cis;  item,  didputarit  cum  quodam  de  fide  bereti- 

Corum  et  Ynldensium,  et  approbavit  fidcm  hereticorum. — Stabil  ConstaotioopoU 

tribus  minis,  dc  cruco  ct  via  dcut  alii  (foL  242), 

G.  Macips  vidit  Valdcnses  qui  habucrunt  curam  ejus  in  inflrroitAtc  sua,  et 
^luriea  venorunt  ad  d^^mum  ipsius  ct  nudivit  admonitionea  eorum,  et  dedit  eia 
^luries  eleemosinaa,  et  credebat  quod  easent  bnni  bomiucs;  item,  posuit  Gdejuv 
sorcm  quemdam  bereticum  pro  co  pro  qnindecim  solidis;  item,  vidit  berettcoa 
et  Budirit  admoDitionem  eorum;  item,  ridlt  bereticoa  et  nudivit  predicationem 
eornm,  et  promiait  cuidam  heretico  scrvitium  sunm. — Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanctum 
Egidtum,  Sanctum  Jacobum,  Sanctum  Salratorcm,  Sanctum  Dyonisium  et  Sanc- 
tam  Thomam  (fol.  246J. 

Ouillelrous  Laurencii  vidit  hereticos  prcdicantes,  et  intcrfiiit  diBputalioni  he- 
reticorum ct  Vnldcnsium,  ct  fL-cit  sibi  fieri  emplastnim  a  Valdensibus. — Ibit  ad 
Podiom,  Egidium  et  Sanctum  Jacobum  (fol.  250). 

J.  AustorcA  vidit  hereticos  multocicns  ct  adoravit  eos  multoctcns,  ct  eadlvit 
prcdicationem  eorum  iniiltoctons,  ct  comedit  de  pane  bencdicto  nb  bcreticia  et 
dc  nucibuB;  item  vidit  bereticus  alibi;  item  dixit  quod  multocicns  vidit  ct  in 
divcrsia  loda  et  temporibua,  et  quotieuB  videl>at  hereticoe  adorabat  cos  semel ; 
$tem,  vidit  Valdenscs  ct  audivit  prcdicationem  eorum  muUociena,  ct  dc^lit  eis 
panem  ct  vinnm  mnltocicns,  ct  credebat  quod  cBsent  lx>ni  homines. — Stabtt  Con- 
stantinopoU  tribas  annis,  de  crnce  et  via  sicnt  alii  (fol.  256). 

A.  Oapra  dixit  quod  multocicns  duxit  qnomdam  Valdenscm  ad  domum  suam 
pro  infirmitat^  auo  uxorin  ct  dcdit  Valdcnsibun  multocicns  panem  ct  vinum  et 
camcs;  item, dixit quoil  portavit  panem  et  pi»ccm  Yaldcneibua ad  domum  suam; 
iMm,  dixit  quod  audivit  predicationem  Valdcnaium;  item,  dixit  sc  aiidivissc 
ptedicationcm  eorum  in  platea  multocicns;  item,  in  die  Pascbe  dcdit  Valdensi- 
bus  camca  ct  comedit  dc  cenn  Valdensium.— Ibit  ad  Podium,  Sanctum  Egidium, 
Sanctum  Jacobum  et  Sanctum  Thomam  (fol.  257). 
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B.  ClavcLc  viilit  Valdoascs  et  aiidtrit  predicfttionem  eorom  in  plateis  et  int«^ 
ftlit  ccDQ  ValiieDaium  et  cttnavii  cum  eu  in  die  Jovis  ccne,  et  aadtvit  ibi  predica* 
tionem  eorum^  et  dodit  cU  umltocUoB  pacem  et  rinum,  et  credebat  quod  eueot 
booi  bomiacs.— Ibit  ad  Podiam,  Sauctam  Egidium,  Sanctum  Jaoobom  et  Se&C- 
tom  D^onl&ium  (fol.  2S8). 


XI. 

LSTTBRS   OF  CbARLUS   I.  OF   NjkPIJBBv 

1. 

(Arcbldo  di  Napoli.  Anno  1299,  Reg.  3,  Lettcsn  A.  fol.  54.) 
Sciiptum  est  comitibua,  marcbiooibtu,  bnronibus,  potestotis  et  consalibtu  dvi- 
tatum  et  rillftnim  coiuiuiibus,  uc  omnibus  aUU  potestatem  et  Jorisdictioneia 
babentibus  et  aliie  nmicis  ct  fidelibos  suis  ad  quoa  prcaootea  littere  pcrvenerint 
salut^m  ct  otnne  bonuui.  Cum  Uitectt  nobis  in  Christo  fmtres  predicatores  io 
tcrris  c&nsslmi  doinim  ot  nepotia  nostri  illuBtris  regis  Fruncic  inquisitores  here' 
ticc  pravitatis  auctoritatc  apostolica  deputati  in  Lombordia  et  ad  alias  partes 
yt&Iio  sane  iutelleximas  proflctsci  intcndont  aea  mittere  nuncios  specialea  ad  ex- 
plomndofl  ibi  heroticos  ct  alios  pro  horesi  fugitiros  qui  dc  tenia  prcdictis  aofuge- 
rent  ct  se  nd  partes  ytalie  transiulermit.  ct  pro  ipais  bereticts  ei  fugilivia  ad  loca 
unde  aufttgcrint  per  se  vel  per  uosdcm  nuucios  reducendia,  rogamus  et  requeri- 
mos  qualeous  eiidcm  fratribus  vel  prcdictis  oorum  nuntJla  proscntium  portatoribos 
in  cxigcndis  predictLi  vcstrum  impoudatis  coQBiltum  auxUium  et  faTorem  ut  per 
terras  ct  potestates  vcstras  ipsos  salvo  ot  socnro  cum  rebus  societatis  et  fiunlUa 
suia  conducatis  ot  conduct  faciatis  euudo  redeundo  ct  morando.  Ad  salramen- 
turn  ct  liberatioDcm  eorum  cfficacitcr  intendcntca  quociea  sibi  nccesac  fueritet 
Tos  inde  ercdedcrint  reqoiiendoa.  Datum  apud  orbcmTetercm  penultlmo  madii 
primie  indictionia.  

3. 
(Anno  1269,  Registro  4.  Lettera  B.  fol.  47.) 
Scriptum  est  oniTcrBis  justitiariia  eecretia  baiulia  judicibus  magistris  jnratis 
ceteristjiic  ofllciAlibus  atquc  fidcUbua  suis  per  regnum  sicilie  conetitutia  etc  Com 
religiosus  vir  frater  benrcuatoa  ordinis  Minorum  inquisitor  ben^tice  pravitatis 
Rcgubatium  et  Jacobucium  familiarcs  suos  latores  presentium  pro  capiendis  qui- 
I'usdum  hercticis  per  divcrsas  partes  regoi  nostri  morantibua  quorum  comina 
inferius  continentur  mittat  ad  presens  et  pettTerit  nostrum  sibi  ad  boc  &Torem 
et  auxilium  cxhiberi  tidelitati  tuc  precipiondo  mandamus  quatenus  ad  requUi- 
tionem  dictorum  nunciorum  vel  altcrius  eornmdcm  omoes  bi^Juanxodi  horeticoa 
cum  bonis  eonim  omnibus  tarn  stabilibua  quam  mobiUbus  seaequo  moventibaa 
capientes  faciatis  persooas  illonim  in  locis  tulis  cum  aumma  dillgentia  cuitodlri. 
Bona  rero  ipsorum  ad  opns  nostre  curie  fidoliter  et  soUiciter  conaerrart  Attea- 
tius  proTisuri  nc  in  boc  aliquem  adbibcatia  negUgentiam  vel  defectom  sicnt  divi- 
oam  et  nostram  indiguationem  cupitis  cTitare  et  nibilomiuua  de  hiis  que  c«peri- 
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tis  faciadB  fieri  qnataor  pabtica  conaiinitiii  insLnimf  nta,  qaoram  quo  penes  tos 
retento  aUd  p«nc9  earn  qui  bona  ipsa  castodierit  dimiaao,  tercium  ad  camemm 
BOftram  et  qaartimi  ad  magistros  rationales  magne  nostrc  caric  destiDetis.  Kum- 
ina  Tcro  hereticonun  ipeoram  sont  hec  (scqauntur  nomina  67).  Datum  in  ob- 
iidiODe  laoerie  XIL  Angosti  dedoic  secandc  iodicUoais. 


(Anno  1360.  Reg.  6,  Lett«ia  D,  foL  185.) 

Earolns  etc  Berardo  de  Rajona  militi  etc.    Com  te  ad  jostitiariAtum  aprutii 

et  comiCAtus  roollai  pro  inTeaiendu  et  capicndis  patarcnis  hcreticis  ac  recepta- 

toribas  et  fautoribus  eonim  ipeciaHter  daximus  destiuiindum  fidulitati  tue  dU> 

thct«  precipiendo  mandamas  qoateuaa  ad  partes  Ulas  etc.  persooaliter  confcrcns 

in  inTeniendia  ct  capicndis  ipcu  omnem  coram  quam  poteria  ct  diligouUum  ct 

•ollicitudinem  studeas  adhibere,  Ita  qaod  possis  exindo  in  con^poctu  nustrc  celsi* 

tadinis  comincDdabiU  mcrito  apparere.    Nos  cnim  scribimus  omnibua  offlcialibuii 

Qostris  cctcrisquc  in  ciedcm  partibufl  confititutu  ut  super  hiis  cclcritcr  oxequcDdtfl 

dent  tibi  consilium  et  auiilJam  opportunum.     Datum  Neapoli  xm.  Dcccmbrii 

SUL  indictionis. 


(Anno  1270,  Reg.  9,  Lettera  C.  fol  39.) 
Xiiij  Martii  Neapoli  scripttun  est  JohonnuUo  de  Pando  magistro  portulaoo 
d  procumtori  curie  in  principatu  ct  terra  laboris  etc.     Quia  ex  insinuntione  fra< 
^ris  Matlici  de  Castro  Maris  inquisitorls  in  regno  Sicilio  bcrcticc  pravitatis  Intel- 
leximuB  quod  idem  fratcr  Mathcus  nupcr  invcnerit  in  civitate  benerentana  tros 
-patarenos,  unum  ridelicct  lombardnm  nomine  Andrcam  de  Viri  Mercalo^  alium 
vomine  Jndicem  Joliannem  de  zeccano,  et  tertium  TIiomaBium  Russum  nomine 
^e  Maula  aaracena  quos  jadicavit  relapaos  ct  tradi  fecit  ignibus  ct  comburi,  quo- 
sum  bona  omnia  sunt  regie  curie  tanquam  bona  Patarcnorum  juste  et  ratiouabil< 
■tor  appUcata,  Dcvotioni  tue  etc.  qu&tenus  statim  rccuptia  presentibus  do  bonis 
ctnnibus  tarn  etabilibua  quam  mobilibas  ct  scmovcntibua  ipsonun  Patcrccorum 
cam  cmni  diligontia  Inqulrere   stndeas,  quibus  InTcntia  et  captis  dobeas  oa  pro 
Parte  curie  fldeliter  procnrarc,  facicoB  redigi  in  quatcmo  uno  tranaumptum  inqul- 
'Uionis  ipsiUH  in  quo  quatcmo  coutincantur  ctiam  bona  omnia  que  copcri8,quan- 
titatcm  vt  qimtitatem  ipaorum  iu  quibuscumquc  conaistaut  ct  ubi  ac  valorem 
^tantium  eonimdcm :  quern  quntcmum  cum  litteris  tuia  contincntibuti  proccasum 
^^nm  totum  qncm  in  prcmisais  bujusmodi  sub  slgillo  tuo  etc.  uno  dilationo  trans- 
*^>Tittus,  in  quo  quatcmo  Bimilitor  redigi  facias  formam  preaentiom  litteraruui. 
*^atum  Neapoli  ut  supra.  

S. 

(Adoo  1271.  Reg.  10.  Letiera  B,  fol.  96.) 
Pro  fratre  Trojauo  inquisitoro  hcretico  pniTitati&— Item  scriptum  est  cabel* 
lotia  &eti  credentiariis  super  ferro,  pice,  ct  sale  NcapoUs  ut  cum  scriptum  fuurit  da 
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nVias  lit  tie  [KCtinia  curie  etc.  fratri  Trojauo  inqtiisitori  heretice  pravitatis  in  jus* 
titioriatu  provincie  terre  laboriii  et  aprutii  de  proventiboa  furri  picia  at  aalis  Ne- 
apoUs  od  req^uisitioueiu  8iiaiu  pro  expcDsis  auia,  niterius  socii  fmUa  sui  et  unius 
notarii  et  trium  aliorum  personarum  et  equorum  suorum  pro  meimbus  martii 
aprilis  inndil  janii  joUi  et  augusti  prcscatis  XUII  indictioais  ad  ratioDcm  dc  au-  ■ 
gusluli  «no  per  diem  uacias  aim  XLVTI  ponderis  generalia  in  principio  videlicet  ' 
dicti  mcQsia  luartii  debcrcnt  ccclcsic  exbibcre  ctiam  mandatum  est  sub  pcua  dupli 
lit  dicttiin  ])ccuniaiu  jiixta  contineutiam  prcdictaram  Uttcramm  cidcta  fratri 
Trojauo  vcl  nuncio  etc.  pcrsoIvanU  Datum  ut  supra,(apud  Montcm  Floscoocm 
SVUI  Maitii,  XIV  indictionis). 


XII. 

Lettkrs  op  Charles  II.  of  Naples  ORDERtN'O  the  Peosecittios 

OF  A.  Relapsed  HEKErrc. 

(MSS.  Chioccarelll,  T.  Vtll.) 

Scriptnm  ost  rcb'gioso  viro  Fratri  Roberto  dc  Bancto  ValGntino  Inquialtori 
in  Regno  SiciliiB  poat  salutcm.  Olim  religioso  viro  Fratri  Beuedicto  prsdccet- 
son  tuo  in  eodcm  iuquisitionis  officio  post  aalutcm  scripsi^sc  dicimur  iu  hoK 
verl)a.  Veridica  nopcr  accepimua  relatione  quod  te  ex  officio  tuo  contra  heercU- 
c»  praritatis  iuft-ctos  iuquircnte  Pctru3  de  Bucclauico  ipsiaa  castn  arcUIpre^jter 
de  pluribuH  nrticulia  contm  fidcin  Catholicam  inventus  cat  labcfactua,  curnqoc 
satis  cxpediat  in  contcmptie  religionis  viudictAm  ad  rcprimendum  tarn  damna- 
bile  exL'uipIuuJ  hiurcticre  pravitatis  tu  satis  iusurgcre  viribus  ad  cclerem  puni- 
ttoncm  t'tm  enonuis  criminis  fidelUati  tun;  mnudamus  qnatcnus  statim  rcceptij 
prcaentibus  sic  omni  specie  corruptionis  procul  ejccta  in  prsmissia  contra  dictum 
archiprc»bytcrum  tarn  fidclitcr  prpscqunri^  proccssum  quod  inde  Deu  plaoeot 
honor!  nrdinia  tui  dcs<:rvias  ct  apuu.  nos  qui  dtcti  iicgotii  plenitm  lialHruius  ildcffl 
ct  notiti:im  dignos  tibi  laudca  valeaa  vindicnrc.  Dittuni  npud  Monimterium  Re- 
galia ViiUis  die  10  uiuusis  Marlii  A  ludict  (1300). — Novitur  autcm  facta  nobis 
assortin  contincbnt  quod  memoratus  nrcbipresbyter  nd  vomitum  rediena  in  ejua- 
dcm  liu^rcticitj  pravitatis  laqueum  c»t  rclnpsum,  quod  ai  vcntatc  falcitur  do  tanta 
profecto  obstinatioue  turbali  dcvotiotieoi  tuam  nttenta  cxhortiitione  requiriinus 
ut  tana  ex  procesau  dicti  pnedcccssoris  tui  contra  dtctnui  arch iprcsbytc rum  ab 
oUm  habito  quam  habeudo  ]ier  tc  ut  cupimus  dcnuo  contra  cum  racritia  (?)  si?e 
ind»gine  in  prtcdictis  sic  tune  discipliuie  virgn  in  dictum  archipresbyt«rum  pn>- 
inde  dcaa^viat  aai>ere  ut  impuuitat«  non  giiudcal  hostis  fidei  ortliodoxa;.  Tuque 
proptorea  digua  npud  Dcum  et  nos  laudc  attoluris.  Datum  Neapoli  npud  Bor- 
tboIoma^um  dc  Capua  militem  Logothctam  ct  Prothonotarium  Rcgni  SiciHie 
anno  Domini  1307  (1309)  die  ultimo  Augasti,  6  Indict.  Regnoruni  Dostroruni 
anno  24. 
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XIII. 

Oath  op  the  Doob  op  Vbnice  in  1249. 

(ArcUirio  di  Vcnezlo.    Codice  ex  Brera  No.  277.) 

Promissio  Domini  Marini  Mauroceno. 

In  nomine  dui  cterni  amen.    Anno  ab  Incamatione  domini  nosth  Jcsu  Christi 

nillcsimo  duccntesimo  quadragcaimo  nono  menBO  Junii  die  terciodecimo  intrantc 

indictionc  septima  Riroalto.    In  palatio  ducatua  Veneciarum  feliciter  amen.  .  .  . 

Ad  honorcm  dci  et  gacrosancte  matris  Ecclcsie  et  robur  ct  defensionem  fidei  ca- 

thoUcc  studiosi  erimus  cum  consilio  nostrorum  consiliariorum  vcl  moioris  partis 

quod  probi  ct  discreti  et  catholici  viri  eligantor  ct  constituantur  super  inquiren- 

dis  bcrcticis  in  venecia.    Et  omncs  illoB  qui  dati  erunt  pro  hcreticis  pcrdominum 

Patriarchum  Gradenaem,  Episcopnm  CastcUanum  vcl  per  alios  cpiscopoa  pn>- 

rincic  ducliatus  Veneciarum  a  Grado  videlicet  usque  od  caput  oggcris  comburi 

&ciemu8  dc  consilio  nostrorum  conailiariorum  vel  maioris  partis  ipsomm.  .  .  . 

Ego  Marinus  Mauroccnus  Dei  gratia  Dux  manu  mea  subBcripai. 


Capitulabe  super  Patabenis  et  Usurariis  (1256). 

iDal  Registro  intitulato,  Capitolari  di  piil  Magistrati  riformato  nell'  anno  1370. 
Miacellanea  Codici.  No.  188,  p.  121.) 

Item  juro  quod  amodo  uaquo  ad  unum  annum  ct  per  totum  ipsum  annum 
>imul  cum  meis  tcI  cum  altcro  eorum  studiosua  ero  bona  fide  sine  fraude  ad 
nquirendum  ct  inveniendum  patarenos  hcreticos  ct  sospectoa  de  heresi  tarn  vene- 
tos  quam  forinsccos  in  civitate  Rivoalti  ct  si  qucm  talem  vel  tales  invenero  secre- 
tum  aput  me  habebo  et  quam  cito  potcro  bona  fide  sine  fraude  denunciabo  domi- 
no Duci  ct  consiliariis  ejus  vel  aliis  quibus  per  dominum  ducem  et  suum  coq- 
dlium  fuerint  hoc  commissum.  Hec  autem  onnla  obecrvabo  bona  fide  sine 
fraadc  rcmoto  odio  vel  amore  prccc  vel  precio,  cv  aervitium  inde  non  tollam  nee 
fociam  tolH.  Item  attcndam  et  obsenrabo  ea  quo  continentur  in  cnpitulari  ma- 
ioris cousilii.— Si  autcm  secundo  in  eodem  crimine  quis  fiterit  depreensus  penam 
prcdictam  incnrrat  et  bannizctur  ct  expellatur  de  veneciis  ai  forinsccus  fucrit 
venctQs  autcm  quoclens  inventus  fucrit  peuam  incurrat  prcdictam  cxcepto  quod 
de  veneciis  non  bannizctur  nee  expellatur.  Post  anno  domini  miUeaimo  duccn- 
tesimo '^uinquagcsimo  quinto  (1356)  indictionc  XlIJl.  mensc  fobruarii  fuit  hoc 
additum  in  prcsentc  capitularc. 


End  op  Vol.  II. 


J. 
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